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ECONOMV OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 

No. VIII. The Captain — (Concluded.) 

The Service of the country claims bolli llie physical and mental 
energies of its oflicers ; and from the j)rcparalion of his men for their 
duties, a Captain suddenly and onerously called upon to 

arbitrate delicate differences among colonial ilisputants, to enter into a 
diplomatic corrcspondouce, to expound and explain Acts of Parlianumt, 
to settle touchy international and commercial ipiestions, and to adjiidi- 
cate sea affairs in general. He tlierefore must not be taken aj.>acfr on 
emergency, and should be prepared to deliver an ojdnion founded on 
knowledge and judgment, after the example of Nelson, wlojse sjjirited 
interpretation of the navigation Jict in the American w ar was as honour- 
*able his discernment as boarding the San Josef was to his Ijeroism. 
For this lie must not content with a general kgowledgeof the several 
ciJtles’of sfa'hiw, but sliould follow up that knowledge* by btudying tlie 
reports of A ^iiralty -Court cases, in such coin})yciiions as those of 
Edwards, Robift'som Dodson, and Haggard. Green’s Index to the 
same is also a book of* great use for a sailor to have by him for imnn^ 
*diate reference ; besides which, llrowne^s Civil and Admiralty Law, 
Holt on Shipping, and Abbot on Shipping, arc all excellent for gaining 
a« insight into the principles and practice of Admiralty ]avv» An.occa- 
bional clip into Marshall’s Law will be beneficial, althougluit is toler- 
ably long-winded^ or what the French call ai^ “ ouvrage de longue 
bale! lie.” 

There is another branch of marine judicature lo uhich ilie Captain 
w ill be more frequently called, and in this, a want of acquaintance is 
most inex<;usable, since it is strictly professional. Tliis is the well-known 
tribunal boklen infi fleet, or squadron, for tlie trial of tlie graver crimes 
co’^npiitcd upon tlie sea, called a Court-Martial. It consists of Admirals, 
(’aj)irfins, and Commanders, under powers regulated by Acts of Parlia- 
.inent; and is assembled under the orders of the Commamfcr-in-C’liief. 
It i{? held in the most convenient and public part of the ship, where all 
who will ipjy he present, and there it is required to sit from day to day, 
Sunday^^^lrcepled, until ^tli^ fienlence be given; and no member can 
abscnt'^tiimself from I bV court during lie whole course of ihb trial, 
except in tases of corporeal incapacity^ * 

U. S. JouttN. No. 102, Mat, ISI’jf. * 
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ECONOMY OF 'A MAN-of'-WAJR. [mAY, 

In taking the option of llic court upon all (picstij)np, the youngest 
officer must give his opinion first, proceeding in order up to llie presi- 
dent, and the matter in debate is decided by a niajoiity of votes.* 
Should there be an equality, tH^ point is reconsidered after which, if 
the terms still continue, tlie favou/abk* constructio’n is to take place, 
vvhethe^ the charges ijre ju’oved or ^lot. 15y these courts otVences are 
tried, judgment given, and execution awarded ; anti iht* whole is carried 
into etVect by the Admiral* or commanding .officer, with all the expedi- 
tion which the nature of the service and the degree of the exaniplr^ 
admit Herein Naval ,courts-inj^rtial differ from tliose of the Army. 
In the Navy they are final, and pronounced insi(xnto}\ in open court; but 
the members of a military court-^nartial lire sworn not to divulge iis 
finding until it shall be approved of by his Majesty, or by some pe rson 
authorized by him. 

From the very circumstance of the junior officer having to vote first, 
it is obvious that the legislature deems him capable of forming a 
rect opinion, since he cannot avail himself of that of the mon' tbvperi- 
cnced members, nor be tiiercby unduly biassed. There is no doubt 
entertained of the lymour and integrity of tiie members, but for such 
decisions it is criminal to neglect making themselves well acquainted 
with the sul^cct — as well with the legal meanipg as witli tin* spiiit of 
the Articles of War. As it is one of the most solemn and >ciious 
duties of a naval officer to take his scat at a general court-martia}, so it 
is the more imperative that he duly qualify himself for the duty. 
hoiA>ur,^happim 3 Ss, welfare, and, in extreme cases, the lives of bis fel- 
• low-creatures, may depend upon his casting voice. With what een- 
science* can he undertake ibis, unless he has considered and re-cunsi- 
dered the points and precedents of martial law, as well as the bearings 
of the rules, customs, and regulations of the Service ? * 

Trials by court-martial are usually peculiarly fair and candid ; loi* 
they'aim to arriw at the truth or faksehood of a charge, /aLoc: !!ng ho 
the evidence before them, unembarrassed by any of thoj i legal quicks 
and quibbles which so often impede the course of jusheO in land couits. 
No brovv-bea’ing of witnesses is permitted ; amf every allowaiic'o ujion 
equivocal or dubious points is granted to the prisoner. One of llie niosA* 
striking features of tliese tribunals is the simplicity and freedom from 
technical hamper, by which their proceedings are ordinarily charactf^^*- 
ised, without allowing the fictions of common law to influence the 
judgment or distract^ the attention. Though hotli he gentlemen in 
domestic relations, the inind/>f a lawyer is Tor the must part the very 
opposite to that of an officer; ti.e one seeking truth through all the 
tortuous mazes of professional subtlety — tlie other grasping directly at 
her by the broad path of common sense and common honesty. The 
man of honour and the guiltless are therefore perfGi:lly safe before the 
ciiivalric ordeal of a inariial courj;; but the modern Oilrusion of ’^png- 
shore attorneys— tli(5sc learned-unlearned gentlemen, as the .SpactaU,'* 
calls them^— may interfere with the sentiment which lias hithoilo ob- 
tained, and the introduction of stricter pettifogging eliquetto.must piove 
detrimental to the prisoner in ninety-nine cases out of ever^ liuntlrtnl. 
Nor will the employment of the so-called professional fricii V* be wdtli- 
out it» effect on the exchequer of the emplJydrt wliile liis utilU/ before 
a court which knows its dutj^ will be very equivocal ; for many off those 
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jol)^erg frain oiijy so much more Jaw than principle as to incite tliem to 
f^jr*; -reach upon those who possess more principle than law. 

It may almost be needless to say tliat the courts should be conducted 
with a scjJemnwty jwoportionate to the m&^iiitude of their object, because 
Ihe spirit of this jirinciple is so wdll understood and practiserlf that we 
believe their formal ref»ularity k generally admitted. Yet we cannot 
but remind those members vvlio have the gift of the ]3encil, that the 
books and papers placed* belore them are not meant to bear specimens 
, of their talent, nor ofight the time and attention, which tlie J^xto of the 
prisoner at the bar demands, to he just then devoted to sketc-hes and 
ciy*icatures. •• 

We'vvould also advise some br^her-oflicers against the practice of 
Jiastiiy applying for courts- martial on trivial occasions ; for they ous^ht 
never to he assembled about trifles, or upon charges made by anony- 
mous au«i despicable informers, listening to whom so often mal cs the 
Sv-V7)22/;?i J7/.9 approximate to the siimrna injuria ; and all sach findings 
as nutlicioiis, frivolous, vexatious, and “without any foundation,** ought 
to be considered as a sentence against the litigious prosecutor. Second- 
ary cases ought to be placed in the cognizance Af courts of inquiry, 
both as lenient, and less likely to cause unnecessary delay and detriment 
to tiio public Service p a practice which would prevent the higher court 
from losing its solemnity by becoming too fafniliar. 

'fhe inquiry, in cases ot difficulty, might be assisted by the judge- 
advocate, if that functionary be present, under similar, or even rccl^iced 
responsibility to that wliicii rests upon him during a couft-martml. It is 
knusvn that he is to advise the essential and necessary forms of Um pro- 
ceedings ; hut as he has no judicial power, nor any dctermiirative voice, 
he is not in any way to interfere with the tribunal further than by giv- 
ing wvAx discretionary and seasonable advice as his knowledge of the 
legaliiies of tlie Aniclys of War shall suggest.. In otiier respects lie 
'!.vr prisoner in liis defence, arranges matters [Wparatory to the 
trial, lakes do'hfi the evidence at length, collects ih® opinions and voles 
of the mcmbers^’^lind, finally, records the sentence. The designation, 
to be sure, is soniewhi^l of a mi.snomcr, since the jiidgc-advocat^i cafl 
^actually become the prosecutor. 

'Hjo alleged severity of tlie Articles of War, in tlieir liaving twenty 
oytof lliirty-six which award the sentence of death, lias bot^ anvflgqicd 
as disgraceful to the State: the objectors, however, forgot to mention 
that tins Draco tinge is softened by the additi*n, “ or other juimsh- 
.mont and candSur ought to compel admission, that there never 
cxiptc<l so large a body of men as tiie Navy in which so few cajntal 
punishments have been inflicted. Both the Articles of AVar and the 
rules of discipline are clear and explicit, commanding xvhat is right, 



* IV bile deprecating the yellers against all authority, we l>y no means wisli to 
prevent amendment in the Naval Coiie, where it can be etfccted without prejudice 
to the berviCjf. Perhaps some venial oflences would better suit mitii;ated penalty; 

sea of lew opportinjitics for experiment. Charondas of Tliunum 
enacted tVilt deserters should be/compelled to sit three days in the market-phu:e, 
clothed jii feipale dresses. We have no arena for*t)ij'iug the effect of such a punish- 
ment. 
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Being framed by the'joint will and co-operalion of liotji House's of 
Parliament and of tlie Sovereign, ibe legislative and executive pow'.T^ 
of the State, the Articles are strictly part and parcel of the law of the 
land. It is true that Judge Black^jtone, vv]io, with all his acumen, some- 
times ventured out of his depth, afiirnKecrthat martial law was “ entirely 
arbitrary in its decisions.*'* Now, hovf si^ch a‘ coipmentary could be 
made upon a code where every observance is enforced by specific penal- 
ties appropriated to each positive offence, ortirft left, in certain cases of 
modified criminality, to the decision of an asseml/led and sworn court, f 
we are not lawyer enqugh to conceive. Still, as we have shown, we 
are no admirers of a system of penalties only \ but it is thus justified. Jn 
the legislative science it has been considered as a highly politic measure 
to frame laws in their nature vindicatory and not remuneratury ; because 
the enjoyment of social rights ought to be a sufficiently powerful induce- 
ment to right conduct — and because punishment has jwoved a stronger 
incentive than reward, since every one has not been found capable vjf 
evincing emulation. 

The first position of ethics is, that man should pursue his own welfare 
and happiness. Thi^ desired point, however, is not left to ca})rice, even 
by the law of nature, which is the foundation of all liuman regulations. 
Self-love is the great actuating principle whi^h induces man to promote 
his felicity, by implicitly cfbserviiig those rules which the joint concur- 
rence of society has established for self-preservation ; lending tliereby 
his ^^sistance towards forwarding the general interests of the commu- 
nity, and recerving in return safety and protection. Hence lie is 
obligedi.to give a strict adlierence to justice and the social virtues, under 
the salutary pilotage of the desire of acquiring honour, and the fear of 
incurring disgrace. Such is the law of the great social compact ; but 
the case of those who serve in the Army and Navy is different from 
that of other subjects, because without the martial additions they 
could not be effectually employed for the Service of the Stau . iney 
surrender by their station many valuable privileges cii^zcns, because 
the public policy and necessity require that they slioula' do so ; but, on 
£ne /)ther hand, they become entitled to many uistinguisheil privileges 
and advantages, from whicirthe rest of the subjects are excluded. 

Before quitting this important topic we must make another remark. 
TliertiThas Seen much said and written qn the subject of naval coiirt*^- 
martial being entirely in the hands of superior officers; and the Joe 
Miller, growl about iwjury of cooks has been seriously advanced as 
argument ; but surely lie is iKA*ally tried by bis peers, who is arraigned, 
by his fellow-subjects, who claim no more immunity or privilege than 
he does, and are subject to the same laws with liimself. The trial is 
held in open court, under the animadversion of public opinion, and the 
judgments have usually been equitable and satisfactoty. Some%niateur 
Solons lament tliat ^he sentences are not under the revision the 
Admiralty, but assuredly with their eyes shut. • 

The finding of a couit being accountable to a superior tribunal 
might operate as a check to the abuse of delegated power ; but-^wbat 
would become of all those ordered for trial by the Board *lndeed.we 
fear that the partial influences of interested-^mp^ives might tr/J.' interfere' 
so as to be attended with ^iiy thing but beneficial results. Another 
•party are clamorous for the inti|pduction. of Lieutenants u}Ton courts- 
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martial, on tliofground that Captains in the Arnlty have tliat privilege^ 
Aid that additional importance would thereby be given to their commis- 
sions. As to liow they manage in the Ann^, it is not necessary here to dilate 
upon, since liie^ two services aije in that respect essentially different ; but 
ceiiainly nothing can .be taken From the respectability of if .station, 
where notlung has Jl)cen witly-iraVn, and on ttiis head the Lieutenant 
li*as no more business to complain than tli^c idlers. As a question of 
seivice, however, we ha\e^io objection to consider it. On foreign sta- 
.lions <liere is often s5 great a deficiency of Captains and Cegnmanders, 
that the assembling ot a court-martial is ftecji^enlly an affair of njuch 
iiK onvenioncc to the public^ on which ground alone wc sec no adequate 
reason wljy Lieutenants sliould nol be admitted to the sitting. An old 
officer of that rank would certainly be as good in the deliberations as 
the newiy-niade youthful commander, whose father has just entitled him 
to the privilege. ^Ve here speak in allusion to the exigencies of the 
Sc 'vice; for we must repeat that we see no harm, and certainly no illi- 
heralTly or injustice in martial law being confided to superior hands, 
whore experience and knowledge, both professional and general, to- 
gether with rcspoiii^ibility of place, are natmally to*l)c looked for. 

'Fhc naval Captain must be prepared for any service, and ready to 
start for any part of die globe to wdiich he may be ordcretl. The dis- 
Inhution of duty which is to be performed by our men-of-war has not 
always been conducted on the most impartial ])lan ; for while some 
liave liiul a series of advantageous cruises, others have been condeiencd 
to blockade and convoys ; some shift their grouml apparently at the 
will of their commanders, and others arc doomed for years to destroying 
stations. All this, however, must bo cx])ecte(l, and no “ grumbling” 
allowed, Tlius old Benbovv, on being utTcred the coiiimaiul in the 
Indies, after the proffered appointment had been declined by 
other Admirals of distinguished reputation, honestly apd bluntly replied, 
“ 1 Twiow’ no difference of climates: — for my part, I think no officer has 
ajriglit to clid^'.se station, and I myself shall at all times be ready to 
go to any j»art of the world where bis Majesty may tliink proper to send 
m('.” . • 

*• Nor must the Captain be over-anxious about the prize or freight 
considerations, which so often colour an off] cerVs character .w ith a love 
Lii money ; an eagerness, liowevcr, to which zeal for actioi*is often the 
main contributor. All sharing ought to be on principles of tlie most 
open fairness andjiberality, so that the proverb oi^’e so prevalent among 
• seaiiKMi — “ II e who shares honey with ubar is sure to get tlie smallest 
share ” — may be deprived of its sting. Tlie Athenian Admira^, seeing 
a gold chain lying at his feet, said to a follower, “ Take it up — I am 
Tliemislooics.*’ Collingwood never failed to speak with marked con- 
tcmipy>lf mere rnofley-making, as he considered it a ]M'actice that de- 
grn4%Ll a most noble profession into* a sordid ti^ide. Strong induce- 
-ment^ may occur for a man to consider his own circumstances, but 
they should always be reined by the “ vellvin si }\on Tmperator'^ of 
Scipio. To bis political integrity Sir George Rooke added an honesty 
nut 10 be<’^rupted by avarice, or those opportunities of gain which 
some b«^;^^?iiot had the irin|ieSs to resist, lie is reported to have made 
the following upright and pathetic answer*tp those who were present at 
the execution of his will, and|expres8id their astonishment the nar-" 
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rovvness of his funds — “ I do not leave nuicli, but wffaf I leave 
lionestly gotten — it never costa sailor a tc.ir, nor the nation a farthin*g. ’ 
An julniinislialion, ^^h() wished* ^lo rewaid a favourite with it, hegued 
Admiral Forhes to resign Ins comnnsiobn as General of the Maiines, 
saving Lfiat he should \h^ no loser by Jiis aecoibinodating the (jovern- 
inent, as they ])ro))OS(‘d recommending to'the Kin‘:fto give him a pen- 
sion of 3000/. per annum nnd a peerage, tq (leseend to his dauglilers. 
To this ])rop(;sal the nohle-iniiuled sailor returned jin innnediate answer, 
lie told itie Minisiers tli^t the generalship was given to him by liis^' 
JM.ijesty as a reward for liis services, — that Iiq thanked God he had 
never been a burden to his country, y/liicli he had served, during a long , 
life, to the host ol his ability, and that he would not eomleseend to 
accept of a pension, or bargain for a peerage. He concluded by laying 
his military commission, together with his rank in the Navy, at the 
King’s ieet, entreating liim to take away both, if they could forward 
Ins service; at the same lime assuring his Majesty that he would ♦.Tver 
prove himself unworthy of the former honours which he had received, 
by ending the remnant of a long career as a pensioner, or accepting of 
a yieerage obtained by political arrangement''^. Fortunately, our naval 
archives arc so replete with anecdotes of generous liberality, that a 
direct refutation is given t^ the Satirist’s britlnmjulmm — 

“ ("apt.iins of ships to gold are slaves, 

Though fierce us their own winds und waves.” 

TTie arrangeAient of ships and stations has often been made witli a 
parly-syirile(l view, than which a meaner principle never entered a 
noble service, 'fhe gallant Sir John Lawson, who died of the vvtumds 
which lie received in achieving a great victory over the Dutch in KKi,), 
was wont to close the acrimonious debates, so rife at that day, by dij,vlar-. 
jng that “ an officer lia^l nothing to do with political diseiissiuns, or specu- 
lative opinions cefneerning government— his first*, and ,],y, T. . ^ly 

object, to be, to sciive hh country" Blake also, wdien^ the supreme 
authority in England was changed, exhorted bis asT3!ift¥^ies to dischaige 
t^iei^trust by defending the nation from insult aiftl injury. ‘‘ It is not,” 
said be, “ the business of a .seaman to mind state *airairs, but to 
foreigners from footing And again, — “ Disturb not one another 

with domestic feuds, but remember that we are English, and our enemies 
are foreigners. Enemie^^^vliom, let what parly so ever prevail, it is 
equality the interest of,our country to bumble and restrain.” 

These arc the sentiments a really patriotic office!'; and putrioiism, 
tliougii maligned by the ornniological Liberals, claims a high siauuu 
ainong*llie best and most noble virtues, inasmuch as it not only em- 
braces in its purpose the good of one individual, but the welfare of a 





* It will ho rccollecto^ that this conscientious officer was the only rn 0011)1*554^,1110 
Board of Afhniralty who refused to sign the death-warrant of Admiral Bynk ; and*!! 
ho was muii!y enough to stale his motives with openness and c.mdoiir. lie com- 
menced his reasons with a remark which we would fain irripress upon every in^mhcr 
of a coutt-maitial, because it has happened that some have listened to legal expla- 
nation oil points which, agreeably to their oath, ought to have ong%-i*«l their (wn 
serious attention. “ It may he thought presun^iti^ousvin me,” said^JlJ “ to iliffer 
from so great authonty as that of tiie twelve judges ; but when a man is called upon 
, t,o sign ins name to an act whiJii is to give authority to the'sheddiiig of l/iood.lic 
ought to b« guided by his own c^mscifnee, and ^ot by the opinions of other men.” 
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wliole community. The love of country is tlie nurse of many of our 
ijoSt impulses ; it is the fine feeling which supported the self-devoted 
Decii, and the dauntless band ofLeonicVis — which made Ulysses toil to 
regain that TrirpiCa yalay^ rfie #terif rocks of Ithaca ; and which 
prompted Nelson and Wellington to the most illustrious exploits. Hear 
Lord i>ulingbroke’i» animatic^r on this truly animating topic: — “Nei- 
ther Montaigne, in writipg^ his essays, nor Des Cartes in building new 
woilds, nor Burnet ip framing an antediluvian earth, — no, nor Newton 
in discovering and eslablisliing the true laws^of Nature on experiment 
and a sublime geometry, felt more* intellectual j\»ys than he feels who is 
a^eal jiatriot — who bends all the {jpree of Ins understanding, and directs 
all his thoughts and actions to the good of his country.” 


Such IS the patriot’s boast, wheree'er he roam. 

His first— best country — ever is his home!” 

The union of patriotism with discipline will bo found most useful 
in iu'4ir[)reting the orders and directions which a Captain may receive 
from his superiors, to the suppression of that litigious and querulous 
sjiirit with which some iiidiflerent officers liavc impeded the public ser- 
vice ; for while the one prompts an exact obedience to such hehests, the 
other inspires a contempt of responsibility on proper ami urgent occa- 
sions. “ Of the First Lord of the Adminjlty who has succeeded, I 
know nothing,” said Lord Collingwood — “ indeed f have always avoided 
having any connexion with the intrigues of statesmen. The letter of 
my orders is my guide, and when I cannot have orders, [ exfircis? my 
best judgment.’’ This was the sentiment wliich made Nelson quit liis 
station to chase the French fleet across the Atlantic. When ‘Captain 
John J3risbane, of the Flora, was cracking on after two American 
frigptes. in 177(), tlie Master respectfully represented that if he con- 
tinued the pursuit much longer, lie would run oll^is station. The 
lin spiritedly replied, “ that such a etins^ralion was totally 
('ut of the question when he was in pursuit of an^^my — that the chase 
nfight run to Indies, or to the devil if he chose, but that lie 

would follow as long as he could carry an incli of canvass.” And a« 

, answer given by Sir Sidney Smith to a couple of officers is worfTiy of 
remark. In a lurious fitlack that Fonapartc was making on AcnrUT 
April, 1799, tliat gallant hero found it necessary to risk Ij^is shi}j (the 
Tigrc 74) by warping her into the shoal-w^ater on llio south of the 
town, in order to flank tlie French batteries and trenches ; and such 
were tlie fire and iflcct of this movement, tjiat all was reduced to silence 
ill a very few minutes. On this occasion, as Sir Sidney was going 
over the ship’s side to land and hasten to the beach, the Fipst Lieu- 
tenant and Master chose that unseasonable moment to serve him with 
a writtiiMi ^protest *igainst “ placing his Majesty’s sliip in danger of 
beiiK '"lost to which tlie Knight falmly replied — “ Gentlemen, his 
^.Fay^ty’s ships arc built on purpose to be placeTl in danger whenever 
his Majesty’s service requires it, and of that the commanding officer is 
the best judge.” 

It is ibis capacity for judging the critical and appropriate moments/ 
ftfr exertiqj»?tbat forms the distinguishing trait of a great commander.’ 
OpportulTfty, witliout taltmtfe and an aptqpss to take advantage of it, is 
of no*more use than light to a blind man ; And equally splendid abilities 
are sometimes displayed undeilmisfortlne as in victory ; indetd, it may 
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require more rcfcolulwn to withhold an attack than courage to attempt 
it. This is the touchstone of the merit of a consummate chief, and 
often acted uj)on by the external force of popular clamour ; for many 
of those who wouhi appear nnfsl to dyspise public opinion feel the 
probingsi of sarcasm and unmerited ierisurc tlm most acutely — as in 
minor cases it is mostly* found that Pohqdiliaii independence is often 
accompanied by Bobadilian terrors. “ Before thy untfertaking of any 
design,” lucubrates an old writer, “ weigh tiie'glory of the action with 
the dangej of llic attempt. If the glory outweigh the danger, it is 
cowardice to neglect itj if<be danger exceed tlie glory, it is rashness 
to attempt it ; if the balance stand poised, Ie4*tl)y own genius ca«t 
them.” • " 

Nelson's idea of naval enterprise was, as he strongly expressed it, to 
“ take the hull by the horns, for the strongest measures are the Ixisl.” 
But this sentiment is not to inculcate precijjitation and rashness. 
Prudence, in the eye of Mr. Shandy, was but a snivelling virtu^yet 
Shandy himself must have admitted it to he a very useful one,*^nce 
previous consideration and reflection are absolutely necessary to the 
successful issue of a warlike enterprise. It is true that he can never he 
truly great, wl^o does not greatly dare, but a desperate slake must be 
successful, or it will prove proportionably ruipous,^as was shown in the 
awful destruction of half aMnillion of warriors, with appliances to boot, 
in that “ bold measure,” the march of Napoleon to the palace of the 
Cza|^s. War, says Marshal Saxe, should he so carried on, as to leave 
nothing k) chaifbe. Nelson, however, was of opinion that in a seafiglit 
something must he left to chance, since shot will carry away the masts 
and yards eff friends as well as foes. This is not a reply to the question 
of the necessity of foresight and sagacity in planning the proposed ope- 
ration, for there are explosions of tumbrels and other accidental casuarlrieS 
in land battles, hiTw. tlie^ relate rather to the actual fight than to the 
conduct of a war.* ^ ^ 

We now turn to the conduct of a Cajitain wlicmjjn , ^iis station, in 
order to impress our readers with the conviction that, TO ensure eminent 
&*!icc(;si>, a close cultivation of intellect must accompany bravery and 
scamanshi]). “ When \ou have lived fifteen years,'’ said Sir Bobert 
Peel to the students at Glasgow, “ you will have seen many instances 
in wlifch lineman who finds time for everything — for punctuality in aJl 
the relations of life, for the cultivation of literature, for every rational 
amiisejnent, is he who ^ is the most assiduous in the ^ctivc pursuits of 
his profession." It was a similar ojdnion which made Folarcl and Saxe • 
aver that war is a trade for the ignorant, and a science for men of genius. 
The maTi of knowledge, says Dante, in his Canzoniere, may be wisely 
hold — % 

“ L'uom che conosce e degno ch’ aggia ardiA.*.*' ^ 

As success at sea, depends on "the watchful activity that catcll^fs^at 
every, the smallest advantage, vigilance must he deemed the mainspring'' 
of discipline ; and a ship, however remote the cause may be thought, . 
^should ever be ready to meet the exigencies of service; for the “ vlan^ 
clamate^ Hannibal c.sl ad portas^' was the exclan^on of an 
nn])rcpared people. A neglect of foresiglit precaution ha^^’ten pre- 
cipitated the events of a wqr,^ so as to afford colour to the re^,eived 
^maxim, that great actions are ^ftener ^he effect of chance than of. 
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design ; but [letwlio adopts the sophism to a rela>Kition of his energies, 

'il% ik traitor to Ids country. A good officer, said the great Conde, may 
be beaten, but lie can never be surprised. Every warlike operation 
supposes a pli«i well concertcjcl and dbly conducted, or the attendant 
success is rather enlitle.d to punisfnnent than to reward. Wh<»n proper 
precautions have been ‘adopted,* and the enterprise is managed with 
sagacity and courage, the reputation of the officer is not dependent upon 
llic issue. An Admiral Vanquished as De Winter was at the battle of 
Carnperdown is not^be less deserving of bis country’s notice ; but he 
who is beaten as Antony was at Actium, deserves universal contempt. 

• Let us next examin^the duties of a Captain when his ship is under 
cvolulionary manoeuvres, or in actlbn. Old Richard Jobnes, in his trea- 
tise upon “ Honor and Arrnes,” remarks that, “ Exercise in warre maketli 
not everio man fit to be a Captaine.’* But in recommending a study of 
the higher tactics, we by no means wish to withdraw attention from the 
every* day occurrences of a fleet, for whatever is vvorth doing should be 
doneVell. It is true there are some solemn officers, whose merit con- 
sists in making cajiital points of trifles, till they incur the risk of trifling 
w’itli capital points; hut a contempt for such dibbledabhling must not 
he allowed to engender a neglect of necessary minutiae. On these 
points a sound commaiulei; will exercise his own judgment, and not do 
such and such things merely because some dasher has set the example, . 
— a vice vvliicli has had a pernicious tendency upon many a ship and on 
many points of service. Tliis censure does not apply to the ado^^tion 
of good measures or the assimilating of discipline, hitt to the servile 
copying of questionable authority. An officer of rank of our acquaint- 
ance was never welcome to the chief of a squadron from his constant 
endeavours to bo out of order, but without committing himself, and he 
o*¥»’equently, being also a man of interest, succeedeii in getting dis- 
patched away on duty. No sooner was the line heid^ formed than up 
wuiiV lilo signal for peimission to shift a topma^,;/T ^ome other excuse 
f jgr interrupting tlje^evolution. As he is a capital wiaman, his beliaviour 
on other service redeemed his dislike to llic blockade system ; but 
being a character., hd was copied by some who were destitute 4?f hts 
* »good qualities. 

In a similar stvle other branches of duty have been servilely followed, 
plough their due execution required the application of toftilly dffierent 
means. Imitations often want the force of understanding to penetrate, 
pursue, and put in action that which the origki«al contrivers hiid con- 
ceived in laying clown their plan. They me mimics of what was done, 
w ithout compreliending what might have been done ; wherefore, in the 
]>rogress of an action planned in mere imitation of another, when the 
circurnstaticcs happen to vary, not seeing the reason of the design, they 
are H^Vvpial to tli^ supplying what the first projector would easily have 
af)i’o.*^led : — ♦ « 

• << When once a genius breaks through common rules, 

Jle leads a herd of imitating fools.’’ 

Among otlier branches of his public duty, the Captain is to applw^ 
Idmself s« y) the improvement of hydrography as to obtain the best 
possibleu.f/iformation o^ll^lffe foreign coasts, harbours, and bays, which 
he njay visit; and though the Master* his fidvs Achates in these, 
objects, tfle Printed jlnstructif^ns direqjt him personally to order every- 
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thing relating to the ^lavigating of the ship; and in the fioinity of rock^ 
and shoals, he is to take particular care that the hand- lead be kept con- 
stantly going, whether the Pilot or the Master think this precaution 
necessary or not. ' , * * 

In addition to tliose oflicial charged, we strongly recommend his con- 
stant attention to the oscillations and cons<?qiient prosages of the marine 
barometer, a point which ^ve have already largely insisted upon. He 
should also evince to his (]aarter-<leck an alacrity of obedience to his 
sufierior olScer, by showing himsell’ anxious to follow all his motions 
histantcr. He shouId„thefefore, bc*careful tha^*the oflieers and men 
of tlie signal department be active, alert, iind* fully capable of thefir 
assigned duty, since promptness with the buntin is one of the accelerat- 
ing powers of a fleet. Before he gives orders at any time, and espe- 
cially before he commits them to writing, he should consider them well, 
and weigh their several bearings, that they may not interfere or clash 
with former ones ; and in framing them, he cannot be too explicit. If 
commands are given free from passion, they will be obeyed with steadi- 
ness and regularity ; and he who exerts the authority of so honoiiralile a 
trust with discretion fs entitled to the utmost deference of his inferiors; 
nor should he permit the essential routine of any duty to be tampered 
with by the ** non 'piUaham*^ or didn’t think'Mt, df the inattentive and 
, the idle. 

la keeping his ship prepared in every respect for light, the Captain 
is stfjctly enjoined to give directions, each evening before it is dark, fur 
tlie quarters to Ce cleared, and every arrangement preparatory to battle 
to be made as far as possibly may be, so that there may be no risk of 
being surprised by suddenly meeting in the night an enemy better jire- 
])ared for action than himself. But to have arrived at this point with a 
prospect of efiec^ve benefit, it is, of course, considered that a cafefdi 
Comryandor, having thq honour of the flag and tlie wholesome fe ar of 
disgrace before hini,'i>iil have paid a strict attention to the organizing 
of his men, and the Tluly training of them to all the*4j6^ 
pons. Indeed, this is a most important duty, and should supjilant much 
ot th«'« cleaning, polisliing, and black-list methods of wasting time. The 
'Miliip’s company should be made perfect at their exercise by constant 
practice, as v^ell in rough as in fine weather; after the manner of the 
Bomaits, wh*o not only drilled their soldiers in the open plain, hut 
defiles, and in narrow passes, in which it would be difficult to jireserve 
their order, that when obliged to fight in such places they might by this 
habitude be less exposed to^ confusion. Were it not that surprise has 
actually been known, it would be needless to remark that, as far as may 
be, the ship should be left prepared for action after eveuing-quarters, 
and the fighting-lanterns ready with the candle-ends^malched in, them, 
and all lumber removed from the guns and the decks. On corning into 
action suddenly, it vvili be best, if Circumstances admit, to lie-by til^tilNi 
' guns are cleared, the decks sanded, the fire-screens up, the yards slung, 
^ and sheets stoppered, the small arms distributed, and everything pro- 
perly prepared. A ship that can depend on her sailing should never be 
within musket-shot of her opponent, till a decisive act is to^ke place, 
if she can engage to her own advantage running cloli^rr. She 

. will thereby liave all the ben^fi'i derivable from superior seamanship and 
gtunnery, ijithout her officers andunen beipg pickec^off, and will be ever 
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veatly to lay enemy on board when occasion requires. This maxim 
a\)}?lies more particularly to single ships than to fleets and squadrons, 
where circumstances may throw the lincji of battle yard-arm and yard- 
arrn, and uuizale to muzzle. , ^ 

Councils of war are .fortunately* out of date, and disconntei^nced in 
our Navy. If, Jio\^ever, such a*court should He called, the Captain has 
a’ serious duty to perform, and should do it ^vilh firmness, neither allow- 
ing his internal oj)inion lol)e unduly influenced by the presence of rank, 
nor by ilie apparent majority of a party. He must look at the case in 
its wliole be:;rings, and weigh, Either thah ct)unt, reasons. On the 
ufmnorable ci' jagemenff between Captain Forrest, in the Augusta, with 
the Dreadnought and Edinburgh under his command, and seven Frencli 
^-iiips of-war, four of W’hich were of the line, and three large frigates, off 
Cape Frarifp)is, in 1757, a Council of War was holden. When Forrest 
had seated liimsclf between Captains Suckling and Langdon, the ques- 
tion was not what sujierior force the enemy had, or how unequal to the 
combat. No words were wasted : the Conimanding-OlFicer opened the 
business by saying to the other two — “Gentlemen, you see the force of 
the enemy ; is it your resolution to fight them or* not?*’ Upon which 
tliey both instantly answered — “ It is.” Here tlic Council ended, hao- 
iiig' lasted ahold halj\i viimde. The holding of these courts may have 
been moic requisite when the signals were*6o imperfect, but long dis- 
cussions were never ])opular with seamen, who like sentences that are 
pitliy and to the jionit, therein agreeing with the Sjianiard, tl^l — 

“ Muchas palabras no vcdeii nada.** ' 

It was an ancient custom for a Commander to liaranguo his men pre- 
vious to an engagofnent ; and though Jack is not over-[)artiaI to jmlaver, 
lie has sometimes been addressed with good effect. When tlie Mou- 
-wfbtTlh, Gl, was chasing that fine 80-gun ship the Foi^lroyant, Captain 
G,ar<lincr empliatiealls* exclaimed to Iiis peoph^ — ‘GThe ship mqsl he 
>ikp*n ; she appears above our match, but EnglV-h.lien arc not to mind 
f that.” ^ j,., ♦ 

After one of vSir Edward Hughes’s drawn battles with M. Suffrein, in 
^ the Ea^t Indies, the British Admiral sent to the Captains of lhe*flcef, 
tlesiriug them to stimulate their respective crews previous to the next 
day’s expected encounter. As his Commander was desperately wounded, 
it loll to the lot of the late Captain C. H. Lane, then a I^euten'^nt, to 
carry this into efloct, and he did it irresistibly. All bauds w'ere imme- 
diately piped oi^ deck; when Mr. Lane, lioWing in his baud vSir 
Edward’s order, in hoc niodo loqidtur — My brave fellows, 1 liave 
received the Admiral’s commands to stiniulatt' you, 1 do not clearly 
understand his meaning ; but if it is that I am to Ull you to beat those 
parlei/'VOfis to-monow% 1 am sure be might have saved himself the 
irouhie : hut, my Tads, I am ordered to stimulate you, and you must 
th.er^foie consider yourselves stimulated accordingly.” Roars of hearty 
laugliter, and three tremendous cheers attested that the lads enjoyed the 
liumour of the address, though they had fought severely, and passed 
the ‘day dinnerless; and we must give them full credit for their cheer- 
fulness, it is acknowledged that those who readily take a wltty<p 

point ha.i? equal merit ^jtl^tile promulgator. 

With respect to this custom of cheerii/g^ various opinmns are enter- 
tained, it has been mos| effective, the evidence of ages will show;- 

and the mj^nentary ^onfusion which some ipipute to it is more Ihar^ 
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counterbalanced in tl>e happy excitement tliereby inspired. Cato the 
elder boasted that he had gained more victories by the threats oftli^i 
army than by their swords; and Caesar mentions the shouts of his sol- 
diers as one of the things that Vtndered them superior /.o the troops of 
Pompey<i The “ clamor’’ certainly Ifas ‘ reason on its side, especially 
after the delivery of an iKirangue, bcc<iuse it betokens a hearty approval 
of the proposition, and a clear understanding of their lea*der’s intentions. 
It has also been found in odr late wars both to tiicourage and exliilarate 
our own men, while it daunts the enemy. • 

We asked one of the Frsnch oflicors of the Pidi.nontaise, shortly after 
Jier capture, whether they really expected to taliif the St. Fiorenzo, on 
the third day’s attack ; to which he •replied* that their movement was 
made in good spirit, but that some of the canaille took frighten hearing 
the acclamation Anglaise.** So, after the severe fight between the 
Didon and the Phoenix, the brave M. Milius assured Captain 13ather, 
that the repeated and hearty cheers of the British seamen, even under 
apparently adverse circumstances, chilled his crew, and mainly ci)ntri- 
buted to his defeat. The first frigate action of the war with revolu- 
tionary France was opened with a chivalry worthy of example. All 
was silent until the two ships came within hail. Captain Pellew tlien 
ordered his crew to man the shrouds, and, giver three cheers with — 
“ Long live King George the Third Citizen Muller, the French 
chief, then ordered his rigging in the same way to be manned, and 
coming forward on fhe gangway, waved his hat, exclaiming — “ Hve la 
Nahonlly^ whidh his crew accompanied with three' cheers. This being 
perforn^ed, without the apprehension of treachery while the men were 
in the rigging, Captain Pellew placed his hat on his head, which was 
the signal to commence the action, and one more desperate never was 
fought, the two aibips being engaged yard-arm and yard-arm tbroiigk.»v*‘> 
A considerate V<iptain will never put his officers or men upon such 
duty or hardship^ attended with more hazard of life than 

probability of succ(V?s, when the good and safety uj^Il are not imme- 
diately depending. Inconsideraleness on this heaff'^Jias occasioned 
sharp^reproach, and led the factious Ned Ward to say of a Commander 
— ** He has a rare hand at playing away liis Lieutenants upon hair 
brained enterprises ; for he is as prodigal as the devil of other men’s 
blood, »»wliei> money is in the scent, and always makes use of a Lieu- 
tenant’s paw to draw it out of danger.” 

Th^ examples of iIjas propensity are extremely rare, and Captains 
are usually even too prone \i^ quit their ships upon 'every service that 
offers, and many are the bright examples of perseverance, endurance, 
and courage, which they have exhibited to their crews. Captain 8. 
Hood, of tlie Juno, when lying at St, Ann's harbour, Jamaica, displayed 
great intrepidity of this character. In a violent gale of wind; a raft 
was discovered from l]ie frigate’s luast-head, at a great distance the 
offing, with three people on it, over which the waves washed \jvery 
moment, so that it appeared almost impossible to save them. Captain 
\ilood immediately ordered a boat to their assistance, it seldom hap- 
ipens that British seamen shrink from danger; but the befits' cre\v, 
‘’thinking it a vain attempt, showed some velpcti^nce at puttiif^^^off, fear- 
ing lest tiiey should be involved in utter destruction, TIood observing 
Abis, leaped into the boat, 'declaring to^his men that he would never 
)jrder any of them on a service on which ne was ijhrcrid.to venture him- 
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self. Tlie boat* breasted the sea with great difljculty and innnino»it 
dnnger, readied the wreck, and saved the poor fellows on it, who must 
have perished with the next wave, being quite exhausted. This resolute 
exploit pleased^he whole island of Jan»Sca, and the House of Assembly 
testrfied their sense of it by vdfcin^the gallant Captain a swonj of 200 
guineas’ value. • . 

• Having alluded to the seliding of officers and men upon detached 
service, as cutting out aad 4)thcr duties, th^ Captain will make himself 
acquainted that the b«ats are duly provided and armed for the required 
object, since inefficiency of means jnay be faJLal. This not odly applies 
teethe masts, sails, oarsp^, and general gear, but i^lso to the lights, bin- 
nacle, provisions, and requisites, ♦If the boats are detached for disem- 
barking troops, every boat should be furnished with as much board or 
plank as they can conveniently stow, for the purpose of laying under the 
wheels of the artillery, when dragging over the sand. The launches 
not employed as gun-boats for covering the landing should be sent 
with coxswain and bowman only — and when filled with troops must 
be towed by cutlers, barges, or pinnaces to the shore. On approaching 
the place of disembarkation, the laden boats will pjwss the covering ones, 
and, exce])t in cases of remarkably fine weather and little surf, are to 
let go their grapnels iind vere in stern foremost ; the cutters and other 
towers are to keep a-head of them, with their,oars out in their rowlocks, 
ready to tow them off wlien deemed necessary, Tliis is a service of the 
utmost importance ; and on no account should a seaman be permitted 
to quit bis boat, or station in that boat, except when ordered tgi special 
and particular service. 

Hostilities should be carried on under all the mitigations of wliicli it 
is capable, and the principal actors in it should not unlfbe careful of 
bdli ^ or law which custom has interposeil, but saize every oppor- 
tunity of showing that the principles of scientific wa;:uire do not neces- 
i^ril^^ extinguish those of humanity. \ * 

/ ^Jn 1()95, wlien the Plymouth was closing wit’lf ^the French sliip La 
Contente, Capta*iii‘‘lvillegrew discovered that her whole crew were at 
prayers. He might liTive poured in his broadside with great advantage^ 

^ wliich, however, he abstained from doing, magnanimously exclaimnig — 

“ It is beneath the courage of Britons to surprise their enemies in sacli 
t^defenceless posture,” The Frenchman was captured, bui* the gallant 
Killegrew was slain in the action. 

A fine instance of the merciful feeling in tbe^ heart of the brave is 
. found in the j)ra;^r of Nelson, composed by liim immediately before 
entering into the battle of Trafalgar, — and which ought to be engraven 
in letters of gold, for the sake of all future generations. It was in the 
following ferms : — “ May the great God whom I worship grant to my 
country, and for tl*e benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
victqjy, —may no misconduct in any o^e tarnish My^and may humanity 
after n'ictory be the predominant feature of the* British fleet T 

Indeed so far are tenderness and humanity from being inimical to 
the .warlike character, tliat we believe the United Service exhibits as 
many propfs of the finer qualities of the heart, as can be found in any, 
other class bf society. JLordPrford has said — “ At Ibis moment, if I 
was an epicure among slfafks, I should rgjoice that General Elliott has 
just ^nt ihe carcasses of 1500 Spaniards down to market under Gib-. ' 
f raUc»r, — but I atn iw<)lrc P^easeJ that liMispatched boats, and Luved some^ 
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of those whom he ha^l overset.” What must a man of^RO much feeling 
have suffered at being forced to do his duty so well as' he has done, ! 

I remember hearing such another humane being, that brave old 
Admiral, Sir Charles Wager, sa's that “ ‘ in his Ufn he never killed a 

To this testimony of i\n amiable rIis()03ition,.‘wc will add one of our 
own day. We learn from Captain Jiack,‘tliat it w;fs ike custom of Sir 
John Franklin, during his^severe Polar joyrrwys, never to kill a fly; 
and though teazed by them beyond description, especially when engaged 
in taking ''observations, by would quietly desist from his work, and 
patiently blow the liaif^gorged intruders from hands — “ tlie world 

was wide enough for both.” This custom made so deep an impression 
on his red friends, that Manfelly, the Indian guide, seeing Back slaying 
the teazers years afterwards, could not refrain from expressing his sur- 
prise at the difference of disposition between the young chief and 
the elder one, who w’oiild not, as he remembered, destroy a single 
mosquito. # 

On taking possession of a captured vessel, however, no too liiglily 
wrought or false senyments of liberality anil humanity must be allowed 
to interfere with a strict discharge of duly ; for it has frequently happened 
that a Captain has had far more trouble and anxiety afieu’ an action 
than during its continuance. W'hile he tak'bs particular care that all 
prisoners of war are treated with kindness and consideration, that tlndr 
property is duly protected, that they have their fair allowance of pro- 
visions, and that every admissible comfort of air and exercise is allowed 
them, — lie is to be strictly observant of their due custody. How few 
soever flieir number, he is directed to be attentively watchful to prevent 
their cutting^uy of the rigging or ground tackle, or doing any damage 
to the ship; audit the number be consideiable, suflicient guards a 
be appointed, wirv are to keep their weather-eye open wlien the seamen 
are ak)ft. Every»pe^uion is to be taken according to the regulation^, 
which may not only^T^event their succeeding, if they should attempt Ux 
rise, but which, by convincing them of the imprUHnbility of success,^ 
may prevent them from making the attempt. « 

After fighting the action and securing the prisoners, the gratifying' 
though difficult task of reporting it follows, and us Gazette letters form 
a person oiJ,tbe historical literature of the country, it ought to bo well 
done. By this we do not mean to encourage such pomposity as when 
the Commander of a gun-brig announces that as be was cruizing for 
the protection of commerce qpd the annoyance of the® enemy, he met a 
row-boat privateer, &c. — nor of “ batteries which miglit liavc been de- 
structive, and people who, if armed, might have maile opposition,” — 
nor the round-about style by which some tolerable fighters, whom we 
could name, rather flourish the point than pusli it, n ‘ » 

Public letters should only detaij those facts which are necessary for 
the public in general Vo know; and those names only should be ^ated 
which really merit mention ; a condition which liolds good, even though 
the Gazette, reporting the battle of Navarino, gives an episode about a 
clerk being made an acting purser, while the point from which the wind 
Alew, and on whith the gist of the action^ turi^d, was omittel;]. What 
Fresnoy advises in the fine arjs is equally aj5j)Wcable against the custom 
of foisting unimportant namt's into national dispatches. • * 
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^ NOr paint conspicuous in the foremost plain 

WnateVr is trite, impertinent, and vain ; * 

But, like the tragic muse, thy lustre throw 
Where the chief action claims ^ts warmest glow.” 

The admirable letter of Collipgwood,4'eporting the battle of Trafalgar, 
though written at a mpment oT most anxious responsibility,* may be 
deemed a model for^n o‘flicia^ report ; and tbot»e of Sir Sidney Smith, 
fr6m Acre, are so well and so clearly penned^ that Colton condoles with 
Mrs. Cowley, in the spirit t)f her poem being forestalled by the hero 
Jiimself, • 

‘‘ Tliat amplewreafli by Sidney home tiway, 

Left his jnfiir poet not one sprig ot buy ; * 

Wielding like Caesar, bo4h the pen and sword, 

His own gazettes lus glories best recoid.” 

Bnt as it is not to be expected that all ofiicers will possess this ad- 
mirable gift, we merely here recommend our Captains — it were presump- 
tion, ])erhaj)s, to address the Admirals — not to be too long-winiled, and 
the st’ilc will stand excused. Sir George Walton, on taking tour sail 
of Spanish men-of-war, a bomb-vessel, and a store-ship, and burning 
four mcn-of-war, a fireship, and a bomb-vessel, re^iorted thus: — “ Sir, 
— We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels which 
were upon the coast, the number as [3er margin. I am, &c.’^ 

Lord Hawke, announcing a victory in 1747, told the Admiralty that 
** the French ships being large, took a good deal of drubbing.” Mac- 
bride jmt the whole nation into good liumour by describing bis cap- 
ture of two privateers, “ commanded by two Hogenboo^ics, father<?ind 
son/’ the former welbknown by the nick-name of John Hardapple : 
these he secured by engaging one till he had “ effectually u^Jge^l her,” 
and tlien making alter the other. And no one can havrt^rgotten the 
characteristic and animated passage in Sir Richard St^ichan’s letter in 
jL»*U5, describing his making out the strangers to be a French squadron 
— ,Wo were delighfed 1” Such sentences would «vcn redeen;» the 
*Vant of well-rounded periods, or tasty collocatiun'of words. 

^ •Much injustice has been done by omissions in public dispatches, as 
may be instanced in the very indifferent letter of Lord llow'c, on the* 
> 1st of June; and still more so in Sir John Warren’s account ot the 
capture of the ilochc. “ Never mind/’ said Nelson, on finding 
that his services were left out of the report, “ 1 will onq^day h^ive a 
gJzette of my own,” — and this hope, expressed more in confidence than 
in conceit, w’as nobly realized ; but had he died in the mean time, he 
had been defraudeil of his fair claim to national notice. Some ollicers 
affect to make no particular mention, on the vain boast that “ they 
never askeil a favour for any one,” but it is their bounden duty so to do, 
and it is a discreditable neglect of public service to pass over the exer- 
tions of. public ser^^nts. Such men can have but few pretensions to 
true greatness, because their feelings^ are not blended with the gallant 
and ffltic inspirations of the heart; yet, while thesy overlook what they 
owe to others who so mainly contribute to their fortune and fame, they 
■are generally anxious enough that their own services should be appre- 
ciated. The so-called integrity that accepts of no favour, and inflexible 
severity, are branded as qdious^virtues by Tacitus, and very deservedly ; 
for the honour of- a Cormnahder is no less displayed in his accounts of 
his cofnracles in arms, than his own gallantry may have been in the 
faction itself, especijtli^ when l^stowin^ the just encomiums lOn those" 
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who have liad the opportunity of clistin^uishinj;- ihemsijlYos, — or in Llio 
generous and manly conduct of earnestly soliciting rewards adequate to 
tlicir deserts. The conduct of ^ir George Rooke to those whom lie was 
appointed to command was eiklearing in the liighest degree. Ever 
attentive to their respective merits, lie acted as an impartial judge — and 
to those who deserved r it, as a sincere fri(^nd. All distinctions of 
parties, on such occasions, he despised an*d spurneef — atid contemplated 
a great action with niucli' pleasure, when die* had it in his power to 
reward it properly. Resides the merit of his 6wn men, tlie olllcial 
reporter should also recerd the behaviour of ^ his enemy, with the 
strictest candour and truth, as it materially assies in the due estimatkm 
of character and service. 

Of this department of letter- writing a striking specimen was given 
by our friend Macnainara Russell, in 1783, on taking a French frigate 
commanded by le Comte de Krergarou de Socmaria, whom the Briton 
thus preserves, like a grub in amber : — “ In justice even to the Captain 
of the Sybille, it must be owned that his evolutions (as far as nfy little 
ability enables me to judge) were masterly, and, in one instance, bor- 
dering on a noble e^ithusiastic rashness. Nor did lie lly till the men 
in his magazine were breast-high in water, and .all his jiovvder drowned, 
by some lovv shot which he received early in Jlie action. It is therefore, 
Sir, with great pain and reluctance that I inform you that this oHicer, com- 
manding a ship of more than double the Hussar's force, in perfect order 
of battle — for, under the then circumstances of wind and sea, he derived 
great advantage from being under jury-masts — an officer of family and 
long rs^nk, adorned with milit.ary honours conferred by his Sovereign for 
former bril^i;it services, has sullied his reputation, and, in the (‘ve of 
Europe, disgraced the French flag, by descending to fight mo. for above 
thirty minutes the English colours, and signal op Disriftf ’ 
above described ^4br wliicli .act of base treachery^ and flagrant violation 
of tlie law of nattoiis, ^ have confined him as a slate prisoner, rmf^j, 
through your mediation, justice and the King’s Service are satisfied.” ^ 

This was the straight-forward statemenl of a true sailor, after an 
•^xplij^it which, though then unrewarded, w’ould^^in the jn’esent davs of 
profuse decoration have brouglit him a cross or two. 

'Orders and distinctions have occasiouefl much controversy, from the 
great'difficuUy of dispensing them to general satisfaction ; yet it cann/it 
be denied that they cro.ate emulation in the highest as well as the lowest 
classes. It is true ihjt insignia are as often mere ensigns of place .as 
distinctions of merit. They are nevertheless proper^bbjjifcls of accpiire- 
mentto ingenuous minds; for the desire of honour is one of the most 
refined appetites in human nature, and one of those most conducive to 
virtue,., Aut Numen, aui Nebuchadnezzar, Take from mantthe power- 
ful im^ifiilives of a longing for distinction, and th£ world would want 
philosophers, poets, jiatriots, and warriors ; in the words of Sf neca, 
“ Tollc ambitionem et fastuosos spiritus, nullos habebis iicc Plrriones, 
nec Catones, nec Scaevolas, nec Scipiones, nec Fabricios.” We may 
add. with Moore, — 

“ Who that surveys this span of earth we press, 

This speck of life in time’s gre^t wildjKrncss, 

This narrow isthmus ’twixt two bdkiuulss seas,. 

The past — the fythre— two eternities — 

Would sully the bright spot, orp.eave it bare, 

While be might build him a proud temple ^lure,. 
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A Aame that long Bhall hallow all its spac^^ 

And be each purer soul's high resting-place 

A puritan might liere say that the 1(^ of fame is a modification of 
pride, and ouglif therefore to be .discouraged. To such we would reply, 
from Goldsmith: — “ There are sopf)5 faults so nearly allied to excellence 
that we can scarge \weed out tiie vice without eradicating the virtue ;** 
but we produce this quot;jtlion merely to keep the peace ; for we verily 
believe that vanity anc^a desire for excelling have no relationship vvhat- 
ever. ♦ 

“ We rise in glory, ”*|ays Dr. Young, with a fWie antithesis, “ as we 
sirfk in pride.” Eternity* is the cultivated man’s most ardent wish ; and 
as ambition to be distinguished in the annals of our country is an 
impulse which the noble never fear to recognize, the yearning for repu- 
tation, with adequate correction, seldom fails to operate as an incentive 
to the accomplishment of those great and splendid actions which bloated 
idleness never dares aspire to. When fame is undeservedly bestowed, 
it wounds the ingenuous mind; but when enjoyed commensurate with 
merit, the incorrupta vox becomes a boon equal to the toil of every 
difficulty and of every danger. Even if reward does not always attend 
upon llie exertions of ])rofessional knowledge, it is gratifying to feel 
conscious of having deserved it. 

** I have invariably laid down,’^ says Nelsoh, “ and followed close a 
plan of what ought to be ujiperrnost in tlie breast of an officer — that it 
is much better to serve an ungrateful country than to gwe up his own 
fame. Posterity will do liini justice — a uniform course of hondXir and 
integrity seldom fiiils of bringing a man to the goal of fame at* last;” 
and It must be borne in mind by those who lament the shower 

of crosses and ribbons upon unknown members of the Service, to the 
derogation of the true men, that though external honours will 
often drop where responsibility rests — reputation? is gained only wjien 
tliiA responsibility is accompanied by talent. Unless the world be 
otherwise informed, a decoration must be deemed a mark of considera- 
tion ; and we agree with^Jortin, that habits, titles, and dignities “are 
visible signs of invisible merits.” 

'We shall now close our remarks on the Economy of a Man-of-War, 
trusting that, as the Navy has been a principal source of prosperity to 
the? State, as well as a means of improving the human specifs, the ’sub- 
ject is not without its proportionate interest, however indifferently we 
may have treated The British fleet has attained a higher character 
than that of any^olher nation, since with its ’known prowess, its reputa- 
tion for humanity, discipline, and rectitude, is equally celebrated. “Tiie 
word of a British Admiral,” says Lord Nelson in a letter to the 
Emperor ^of 'Russia, “ when given in explanation of any part of his con- 
duct, is as sacred as’that of any Sovereign in Europe a noble senti- 
ment, wliich we receive as an heir-ldom. It reymains therefore for 
future s^ea-officers to maintain and continue the splendid heritage com- 
mitted to their chame ; and we trust that they will never suffer a leaf 
of its laurels to be olighted. Be it always remembered, that it is much 
•]esSi,di8gracoful to gain no honour than to lose it, — 

“ Tuipius non admittitur hospes.” 


U. S. StvJifU No. 102, 1337. ^ 
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.REMARKS ON THE MILITARY CONSOLIDATION COMMISSION, 

ISSUED IN 1833, AN4> RAvIVED IN 1836. 

It is a peculiarity of the British Army that its officers give them- 
selves but little concern about what goes on* in the StaflF departments 
and the financial affairs of the Army. Measured of much military im-. 
portance^are often discussed in JKarliament without the generality of 
officers taking any interest in them, until sonw/change of great coi^^e- 
quence to regimental discipline or &drninislration attracts their earnest* 
and anxious attention. This disregard of the officers for what does not 
immediately concern their own duties has, in one sense, an advantage- 
ous influence over the habits of the British Army, by preventing idle 
or inconsiderate discussions, which often tend ultimately to disturb the 
great military principle of obedience ; but, on the other haiTvl, it is 
to be lamented that so many officers, who, as Members of Parliament, 
may be looked upon as the constitutional representatives of the Army, 
appear indifferent about measures speciously brought forward for party 
purposes, which, if they studied more closely, .the general system of 
the Army, they would perceive must lead to infinite mischief, and which 
they ought therefore to unmask and denounce with tliat influence which 
their professional characters and experience gives them among right- 
lifinderf and patriotic persons, to whatever political party they belong. 

These observations apply with more than usual force to the Scheme, 
concoctel^^l833, for consolidating the general administration of the 
military affafrs of Great Britain under an Army Board, consisting of 
members rerm^veable on any change of ministry, and headed hy^’rivil 
chief with a seat in tjie Cabinet. Uj)on the Report of the Commission 
Jat'ely laid befare the House of Commons in reference to that Schl^nie, 
we shall, without, further preface, proceed to ofler our comments, in 
the hope of drawing public attention to this subtle attempt to undermine 
the admirable constitution of the Army, «nd bring it under the 
baneful control of political interest. This delusive and desperate Scheme 
began by a Commission issued in 1833, for inquiring into the prac- 

ticabilily^and cxpecliency of consolidating the different departments 
connected with the civil administration of the Army. That Commission 
consisted of the Dujjte of Richmond, Lord Joiin Russell, Mr. E. Ellice, 
Sir J. Kempt, and Sir R„Dundas, Tiicir instruAions were “ to in- 
quire an<i examine into the public expenditure, and the mode of con- 
ducting tlie public business under the Board of Ordnance, Secretary-at- 
War, Paymaster -General, Comptroller of Army Account^, and Com- 
missariat Department of the Treasury, and to ireport their opinion 
whether any improvement can hu introducetl into the system of carrying 
on the public servi&e in those departments which may, by comilidaiion 
or otherwise, be productive of greater economy, due regard being had 
ip the efficiency of the Service.** 

This Commission having examined a vast deal of evidence, tlie^ 
Duke of Richmond, who was at the l^ead it, drew up the ‘‘ Project 
ot a Report j*’ but on his prace retirin^ftom office, it was laid aside 
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until 1836, whe^ a fresh Commission was issued^ consisting of Lord 
Ho^ick, Lord J^almerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Strafford, Mr. 
. JSpring Rice, and Mr. J. Cam Hobhouse. 

In the letters;pateiit for the new Commission reference is made to 
that .of 1833, which it annuls and* revokes, but repeats pecijely the 
same instructions to the new Commissioners ; apd as they, in the course 
of.their labours, 4re(][\.iently m^ke allusion both to the evidence and the 
Project of Report of the former Commission, *it will be the best arrange- 
* ment for the reader*s«convenience to commence with a review of the 
original Commission of 1833. ^ ' 

And first, it may be Vjpll to state what was the current rumour rc- 
, garding the cause and origin of that Commission. It was sai<l, we do 
not know with vvliat truth, that the Duke of Richmond, in the first dis- 
tribution of the Whig offices, wished to become Master-General of the 
Ordnance : an objection, liowever, arose to his appointment, which \yas 
considered insuperable — namely, that tiiere existed no precedent since 
Charles the Second’s time for any one except a military ofiicer of high 
rank being Master-General, the department being essentially military in 
its objects, though charged with certain civil dutiei^ intimately blended 
with its military service. Now the Duke of Richmond, though he 
had served very credijLably during the late war, botli as an Aid-de- 
Camp of the Duke of Wellington and as ^ company oiiiccr in the 
gallant 52nd Regiment, had never risen higher in the Army than the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, with which rank he retired on half-pay upon his 
marriage. Coiibklered, therefore, as a military man, it was iinj;^ossn?lc 
to put liim over some of the oldest and most distinguished officers in the 
Service; while, if he claimed as a Civilian, the precedent of two hfindred 
years, as well as the obvious impropriety of a civil head'being over a 
military department, was a stop upon his appointment. 

"\V'hether the Duke of Richmond was disappointed at not having the 
Or^khij^nce, and wiielher jfdvantage was taken or this oby persons ;vho 
had deep political ends, and made him their unconscious organ, it ccr- 
taiiily caused extreme surprise to his military friends when ho appeared 
as the Head of the Commission of 1833, for abolishing the Ordnance 
und remodelling the wdiole government of tlie Army. 

With this preface we now proceed to the evidence, endeavouring lo 
abbreviate and avoid repetition as much as the ill-arrango^l moclp of 
examination will admit; for the questions being framed to bear out a 
theory and not to elucidate existing facts, sire so distorted and lull of 
repetition as to rcacmblc the cross-examination of quibbling lawyers 
fatlier than the grave inquiry of statesmen. 

The first evidence (Mr. Elliot, of the Ordnance-Office) explained that 
civil matters of the Ordnance go through the 13oard to ilie Master- 
General j tliat railit{3,ry matters, regarding discipline, stafl-appointments, 
and promotion, go direct to him witlyut their intervention ; also that 
the M'3,ster-General had not been a civilian for sonA; centuries. 

Mr. Angel, a chief clerk, explained the general arrangement of 
Ordnance accounts, as regards stores, showing that engineer officers 
superintended buildings, buT are not the actual accountants for the 
mohey laid'^out. 
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Mr. Stace, the Storekeeper at Woolwich, explained (he details of his 
office, by which it appeared that the most perfect order and economy 
prevailed ; that the military ai^d civil duties of the Ordnance were, in 
many respects, intimately blerfced,^ soldiers being often employed in 
labours connected with the stores, MKrofficers.being often in charge of 
stores required for servicfe or in fortresses jtfe described the constitu- * 
tion of the subordinate Ordnance Boards, called the “‘Respective Offi- 
cers,** which exists at every military statFbn* of importance, and are 
composec^ of the Storekeeper of the station, •tlie Commandant of 
the Artillery, and the^ settlor officer of Engineers. These subordinate 
Boards, by their well-contrived combinatiyn two military and ixie 
civil authority, greatly simplify and*expedite all those local measures 
which are not of such importance as to require a reference to the Ord- 
nance Office in London, but which yet require due consideration both 
in a military view, and with respect to civil arrangement and economy. 

Sir A. Eickson, the distinguished Commander of the Artillery in 
the Peninsula, on being asked what difficulties he should anticiriate 
from putting the Artillery and Engineers under the Commauder-m- 
Chief, and the civiKlepartmenls of the Ordnance under a new Board ? 
answered, that he thouglit it would be disadvantageous to the Artillery 
and Engineer officers, because, as they ri,se by seniority, they would, 
from their comparatively «low Army rank, be unpleasantly situated, ami 
become perhaps the mere drudges of the Army. He saw much objec- 
tion to the stores not being under control of military persons ; very 
properij-’ observing, in answer to questions which, if intended to be 
sbrewtj by those that put them, seem absurd to any military reader, that 
officers wfi^jild not be likely to show so much zeal in case of stores, if 
accounlabl^b a civilian, as if to a military head ; nor did he admit 
that an Artillery officer being a member of the new Board would ‘ 

this, because, though Jie might be the advocate .or representative of his 
cor^s, he would''not be its actual chief. ' 

Several question^ were put to Sir A. Dickson in order to drive bin? to 
an admission that Artillery officers. are not more in charge of stores 
• than Cavalry officers are of their troop saddlery ; he settled this point, 
however, by saying that the Artillery officer at Gibraltar is in charge *0? 
^* '€ight hundred pieces of ordnance with all their appurtenances 
As to tfo question of neglect of stores having ever fallen upon .an 
officer's pocket, Sir A. forcibly observes, he had known an officer's re- 
puiation suffer by suph neglect — (where will modern economists find 
any check or economy like, the risk of an officer's r^utation ?) ; and be 
added, “ that the experience of a long war and the revisions of officers of 
rank and knowledge lift prevented waste and carelessness." 

Sir A. was invidiously asked, “ liad he never known general officers 
abroad overrule and interfere with Ordnance regulations P' H“e replied 
that “ his service abroad had bean under authorities who would npt have 
stood on ceremony 'on urgent occasions," and instances the Duke of 
Wellington ; but declared he has not known the supposed inconvenience, 
though, whenever the good of the Servic?» required it, he did not think 
any General would hesitate in taking what might be the right step 513 a* 
. military man." ^ ^ 

His opinion as to the Jocal Boards^ Sailed Respective ^Officers 
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was equally yuAcious ; and he pointed out deafly that if the civil 
and Inilitary duties were separated, constant reference in the colonies 
’ must be made to the General of the statjsn, with injury to the harmony 
and efficiency of’the civil and military services. ♦ 

As to the question of separating the Naval Ordnance from life Land 
Ordnance, Sir ol^ected that the scientific education of the Artillery 
officers renders their co-^eration in matters of new expel-iment very 
useful to the Navy, and Explained the vast advantage to a country 
' with so many dispersed colonial possessions, of having the Ordnance 
common to both Services ; so that irf war our shipvscan use land cannon, 
anti ships’ guns can be e*ifiployed by^the Army, as was abundantly proved 
in all the operations on enemies* coasts. 

As to the French^ which the Commission frequently take occasion to 
quote in their questions as incontrovertible authority, Sir A. Dickson 
said, “ With regard to France, the naval artillery is in the hands of the 
Minister of Marine ; and the land artillery officers of that country have 
such a prejudice against iron ordnance, y>‘om their ignorance of ity that 
no Frencli officer would venture his character to conduct a siege, or do 
anytliing with iron cannon, while the 13ritish Artillery are perfectly 
satisfied with guns applicable to both Services.” 

Captain Duncan, t?te Naval Member of the Board of Ordnance, 
explained, “ that though not actual accountanfs, the Artillery and Engi- 
neer officers are the zealous economists and scientific superintendents of 
the enormous value of public stores and public works and buildings 
ct)mmitted in various ways to their military charge,” • 

Being asked the soplustical question, why, if one member of the ne>^ 
Board were an Artillery officer under the Chief Commissvnner, it would 
not work as well as the present system ? Capt. Duncan readily replied, that 
a plan would only differ from the present in the fad, that the chief 
^command of the Artillety and Engineers would he in the hands (tf a . 
civlliari. And here, in truth, lies the whole secret of the new Scheme ; . 
forjn whose hands would that powerful civilian be?*Why, in the hands 
of thft n ousc of Commons ; and his Majesty would then have no more 
to say to his Army than the King of the Sandwich Islands ! • 

‘"rhe Commission asked Captain Duncan if every other European Power 
has not the military arrangements under one authority ? It would have 
boon easy to answer Yes; but that one is a military office^ undiff his 
King, whereas you would have him a civilian under the dictation of the 
House of Common|; and it might be added, that as to the pretence of 
consolidation, no Army is managed without ten times as many staff- 
officers and twenty times as many assistants and clerks under them as 
the British, notwithstanding the enormous detail of colonial occupation 
and (lotachiwents quite unknown to other countries. 

Captain Duncan^tated that he thought the separation of the Naval 
and A^ilitary Ordnance might obviate^ some incopveniences of detail 
which exist at present, as to the fitting of gun-carriages on board 
ship, and correspondence between the Navy and the Ordnance Office. 
So fan Capt. Duncan fell inita^the views, or more properly speaking, the 
•wi^ies of Uie Commissioners — “ Hoc uno responso animum delusifr-. 
Apollo.” — But he quite them over by the subsequent comment, 

that ** all these inconveni€n(!les would be increased rather than lessened 
by the estaWishment of a new Jfoard such asHhey propose.” 
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On the subject ot accumulation of stores,- Captain if. 'said “ the Ord- 
nancG were doing thefr best to reduce iherti to Only one year*^ average 
consumption^ to he denominhi^d a war-stofe^ and to have what are 
termed ‘ Running C<ftitract8' for sudd^ €fmOrgency,th^’contractors mak- 
ing engagements from time to time lo iapply suc^ aod such(pantnies, if 
called for'* Whether this is not carrying ecmsomy to a dangerous 
extent, and, in truth, placing the events of V^ar upon the stability* of 
contractors, remains yet to be proved* ^ 

It doet no doubt surprise one at first sight to read of the prodigious ^ 
stores that were in our magazines at the end ^rf the war, and to learn 
by Captain D.*s evidence that wp have •evAi now 700,000 muslTets 
complete, and 300,000 more in material. But we must not forget that 
the Spaniards, since their wretched civil war, have been supplied from 
England with no less than 600,000 muskets ; a passing proof of what 
war will consume under any circumstances. 

The accumulation of harness and other equipment was mucli adverted 
to by the Commissioners. }3ut here again we must remember that it has 
been calculated that if Government could have supplied horse-shoes to 
the cavalry on the Corunna retreat at 100/. a shoe, it would have 
been a clieap bargain, and would have saved men and liorses, who 
could not be replaced under ten times t^eir true value. As to the 
importance of a proper Store of camp equipage, any officer who served 
tlirough the Peninsular War will bear testimony lo the immense saving 

health and^ life resulting from the adoption of tents and encampnienis 
l^y tli5^*Duke*of Wellington in the latter years of that war as distin- 
guiahtd from its commencement, and the sickness and loss susbained by 
the French frem never putting their men under canvass in the field. How- 
ever perishablp stores of tents may be, yet surely a much larger supply 
than a year’s consumption should always be retained on hand. Caplfttr- '*" 
D.cstated the present* stock at 34,000; and jtfttly observed he did. not 
think it too great, for even in time of |)eace the issue of double tents to 
protect the men 'from the snn in the West Indies, had been found of 
infinite service in the preservation of the troop?. 

Mr, Angel stated, that he has been fifty-four years in the Ord; 
nance, and that he is now chief clerk to the surveyor. Will it 1^0 
believed that the Commission gravely questioned this gentleman as to 
their* graiicl project in its general bearing? To which Angel, like a 
sensible and modest man, replied, that it was a larger question than 
he felt competent to answer, having been employec^^in the details of the 
office, and not in its general arrangements.’’ 

But his wise examiners would not be satisfied, and pttisil^ed him till he 
gave them an answer, which, at l6a8t, showed bis Judgment had not been 
vvai‘ped by the narrow circle of his duties. He said — ttie^power to 
promote^ to pay, and to order, remains in one person, the Scheme might 
answer.” He was quite right ; because this would, in fact, be no change 
at all ; whereas their intention was to make a Cabinet Ministpl- and a 
civilian the supreme chief of the whole Array, foir political ends. After 
pestering Mr. A. with the often-repeated qt^stions about officers’ respon- • 
sibifity for stores, they at last asked him — Is an Engineer officer competent 
to make a specification of building? Hf? ai^s jljered--** They are expected 
to be masters of all buildipg work, as they noVr receive a regular cotirse . 
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of instruction in practical architecture under Colon6l Paisley, at Chat- 
ham *’ An answer which must satisfy any reasonable man of the value 
*of such superintendents over public works# 

Mr. Seth, another Ordnance clerk pf long service, was questioned as to 
the possibility of condensiipg some of the pay details. Here he was, of 
course, at home, gave some useful hints as to detail, setting the 
examiners right in a blunder ortwo about certain bank arrangements, of 
which they seemed in such* tdlal ignoranee as to venture in one instance 
’to meet a difficulty by^saying in the simplicity of their hearts-^-*^ Sup- 
posing an arrangement jvere made With the Bhnk^to get over that diffi- 
cuRy.” We confess w^^oqbt the Bank of England altering any of its 
fundamental rules lo forward a SchAne so foreign to their business. 

Mr. Barker’s evidence was carious as regards the storekeeper’s 
department, of which he explained the origin to have been, that the mer- 
cantile house of Trotter and Co, having acted for many years as a store 
depot for Government, was, in 1806, converted, house, clerks, stores, and 
all, into a Government office, and attached to the Ordnance. 

The rest of Iiis evidence is unimportant, but we cannot resist giv- 
ing one specimen of the many foolish and unstatekmanlike questions 
of this Commission. They ask Mr. Barker, formerly clefk in 
'rrotter’s liouse, and l^ely ip the Ordnance — In your opinion, where 
consolidation does not decrease the ej^Lciemy of departments, do 
you think it desirable ? And on his naturally assenting to this 
sapient doctrine, they request his opinion on the whole military sys- 
tem of Great Britain in these words — Tlien, in poinf of fthit, ttie 
officers of the Army are subject to the Commander of the Force,s with 
respect to their discipline, and to the Ordnance for their stores Mr. 
Barker modestly enough explained to them the fallacy of this abstract 
'ioiinction, which wduld imply that there was no military responsibility 
l‘or,military stores, though Sir A. Dickson had told them an officer's 
refutation often depended on that very responsibility, * 

Sir John May, Inspector of Carriage Department. — This distin- 
guished officer was questioned much like the former evidence as to the 
^separation of military and civil duties of the Ordnance, and explaineji the 
supremacy of the Master-General over the Board of Ordnance in civil 
as well as military matters, as a principle upon which the e^iciency of 
tlie whole Ordnance department depends. By way of a4teen «ross 
examination to disprove this, he was asked — “ .What kind of papers are 
referred by the Bojjrd to the Master- General ?“ He answered — “ On 
all subjects connected with the duties of the Ordnance^ A string 
of questions was then put to extract admissions of the responsibility 
of Artillery officers being no greater as regard stores than those of the 
Line, and with the usual ill success. He was then insidiously asked if 
the Artillery wouId*prefer being under the Commander-in-Chief? — and 
wisely^ said, he had mrmed no opinion.* ^ 

As lo the respective officers, he stated not only that the present 
system works well, but that it has the advantage of economy ; which 
declaration from an officev^^f Sir J. May’s character and experience 
* might be supposed to have some weight. Repeatedly he was questioned,, 
as to the practicability *oC l^heme in different shapes, but 
always^exposed by bis repYits the absurdity of a civil chief over a mill- 
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tary department, an(? the wide difference between the proposed military 
member or Colonel-General of Artillery from a military chief over the 
civil departments ; repeating, ^at he considered the duties of the mili- ' 
tary and civil branches of the vJrdniLnce so interwoven^with each other, 
as to c^ll for their being placed under one head. In conclusion, he 
observ^ upon the complete failure in the Frerich ^stem of separating 
naval from military ordnance, by which tlie guns and material of cither ■ 
service are unavailable fof the other* * • 

Sir A. Frazer, Director of Laboratory.— The Commission began upon 
this gallaht officer with tlwir usual circuitous questions to procure some 
isolated admission of his own office not involving military responsibility. 
He did not, apparently, at first understand the quibbles propounded ; 
but when they at last asked — “ If reports on civil duties go to the Board, 
and those relating to military matters to the Master-General?’* he told 
them — “ Usually ; but they are so intermingled frequently, that it is 
not easy to decide what is purely a civil, and what is purely a military 
subject,** * 

Upon the constitution of the local Boards of Respective Officers, he 
said— “ I think where you have a person of ability, one man is better 
than three for the expediting of business ; but witli the general run of 
mankind it is safer to have three people who lyuve different interests, 
and who are not likely ip bend to each otter, unless they see it is for 
the public good.** Being asked what quantity of artillery he considered 
necessary as a provision for a war, he answers that a Woolwich com- 
mitteej^f which he had been a member, lately came to the conclusion 
tjiat forty field batteries (240 guns), with their attendant carriages, and 
a battering-train of 200 cannon, would be sufficient. 

As to the powder manufactories, Sir A. F. gave his opinion that one 
should be keptmp whether at full work or not, in o»der to guard agai nst ^ 
the enormous exactions of contractors, who at the end of the war com- 
‘ |jelkd Government to* pay double the real value for every barrel requii\xl. 
These are the opinions of a practical man: and upon the present condi- 
tion of the Artillery service Sir A. F. offered some remarks equally 
. deserving attention. He considered that it woiKd be impossible for the 
corps to continue on its present footing of promotion solely by seniority* 
without losing its efficiency : but he by no means agreed with the Com- 
missioners^Jn the notion that placing ll)c Artillery under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would remedy this evil ; on the contrary, he appeared 
quite aware of the delusion of such a project, and said it would only 
make the Artillery a secondary service. • 

When the invidious question was asked — “ Whether . there arc not 
many Artillery officers efficient for Stall’ appointments ?** He replied, 
naturally — “ There are plenty ;** but pointed out, as was ^one before 
by Sir A. Dickson, that the slow promotion prevents Artillery officers 
from attaining high Army rank till too old for such appointment ; at 
the same time suggesting, that advantage might arise from allowing 
officers to exchange from Artillery into the Line; a permission which, if 
we are not mistaken, was given to fifty yoi^ officers of Artillery at the 
close of the war, and which answered well. 

* General Miller. — The evidence of General ^jfiller merely ymii to edn- 
firm the evidence of the other Artillery 
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Colonel Ma] 7 efly, Clerk of Ordnance. — ^The opkiions of this gentle- 
man* agfainst the proposed Scheme were very decided. He showed the 
* inexpediency of overloading business uj^n any department, under the 
specious appeaisance of consolidalton,^ and explained that while the 
business of the Board of Ordnan'cejs distributed 


among the several membWs, yet, as to all more important details, the 
decision is referred fo the Board assembled ; and whatever they deem 
doubtful they*refer to the* Master-General, as •the military chief over the 


‘ whole department, civil as well as military. 

When the Admiralty was quoted.by the Commissioners upo\i Colonel 
IVIt (that Board and th^JF'rench system being their favourite authorities 
for the Scheme), he ventured to question the boasted perfection of that 
Board, for he sensibly observed, that where business is too large, a 
Board becomes merely a name, and instead of that concert, so useful 


between the different members upon matters of a mixed nature, they 
have no time for mutual discussion, and end in giving up to each other 
their rdbpective departments, and becoming independent administrators, 
while the chief who has to answer for them collectively is totally in 
their power, and remains in unavoidable ignorance* of what is under 
his charge. The questions by which the Commissioners attempted 
to shake Colonel M»*8 statements were petulant and vague. For 
instance, — “ Is not Sir James Kempt now xgi your power as much as 


the Supreme Commissioner would be V* To which he made tlie obvious 
answer, that the more limited the department, the less the Chief is 
obliged to trust to his subordinates, and that if the Chief, as ^pofed 
in their Scheme, is to be in the Cabinet, that alone would prevent feis 
having time for proper superintendence of the unwieldy machine com- 
mitted to his direction. 


.Here they lliought to catch him, by reminding hrm that the Duke of 
Wellington was in the pahinet when Master-General (a very different 
pot)t,*by the bye, from Chief Coraniissioncr of the \vhole*Army), Coi’5n&i 
M. replied — “ He was ; hut he was a long time in \he department^ and 
ims thoroughly conversant with its details.’’^ And added — “ I have 
heard Sir i/. Hardingt say that he was four years at the Board^ and 
' v:as only beginning to understand its details,** Tlie Commissioners 
retorted with wonderful sagacity — Would it not be possible to frame 
a system in which a man might learn the duty in a mucli shorter twne?’’ 
and then persisted in their argumentative questions as to their own 
Scheme, which Colonel M. answered by referring them to what he had 
already said ; and»here we must observe that, however capable they 
thought themselves of a new Scheme, they certainly seemed by no 
means quick at understanding the explanations given them of the old. 

Colonel ,M. insisting, like all before him, on the intermixture of civil 
and military duty,«nd showing the difference to an officer of vvorking 
under a civil authority, or a militar^j chief to whom lie professionally 
looksTfor honour and advancement, the stupid question was put to him — 
“ Had he ever heard of an engineer officer receiving any distinction for 
building a barrack well never heard of an officer made a C.B. 

. for having the knapsacks oPhis regiment well packed and put on; yet 
whatever attention an o^er to the most trivial detail of his duty, 
as it contributes to the *ge»hilr efficiency of his corps, must and does 
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aM to Md military ^eliaracter, provided he is under the command of 
those who know how to appreciate l\\s exertions. On the same groubds, 
surely his scientific knowledge^of ar^^hitecture must add to the credit of 
sffi officer whose province it is *• dneeh murosy moUriquerarces/^ Colonel 
M,* upon their general theory of consofrdation, judiciously hints to them 
that ** such measures mdst be done with aautfon, l^cause business may 
be so vast that they may beyoD^ your grasp, and get iplo confusion 
by an attempt at too great a consolidation/^ 

Sir Jolm Webb, Director-General of Medicc^ Department, when 
asked, ** Could the Qrdti&nce Medteal Board bo consolidated with the 
Army Medical Board without inconvenience*?” replied, very wisely, thut 

medical arrangement must always^ depend upon, and be adapted to, 
military arrangement, and the medteal duties are so intimately con- 
nected with the military that they ought to be under the same control 
a remark which, to us, appears equally applicable, and equally judicious, 
as relates to civil duties of the Ordnance of every dc6cription,^if the 
efficiency of the Service^ so expressly mentioned in their instructions, 
had not been held completely a dead letter by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Stace, Storelfte^r at Woolwich, being questioned on the scheme 
in vague, general terms, did not see any difficulty, provided the whole 
be *• under proper arratigcment /* a cauti^'Us condition, and such as 
might be expected from a prudent man unwilling to go beyond bis own 
province. When asked matters of his own office, he answered more 
explicitly, and with the confidence of a man conversant with his duties, 
ana infskhed the Commi^ioners that the stores of the Navy and of the 
Artillery Services, for garrisons or field sieges, are so applicable to each 
other in alf their various parts, that it would not be advisable to separate 
them on any account whatever. 

Although they despised all the main features of military efficiency, tlie 
Cogjmissionefs hearing from Mr. Stace that these were very few wa^r. 
goi? in store, affected a great anxiety to remedy this deficiency aghinst 
the next war. We cshall find them reverting to it in the examination 
of Mr. Filder i and viewing it with respect only to transport for y/c^ 
‘-and y)oundedy they actually brought it into therr report as a kind 
of bait for popular sympathy. On the general question of accuniuht- 
tioh of stoyes, Mr. Stace reminded the Commissioners that war some- 
times«come#‘ without much warning, and if some anticipation of war is 
not made, great mischief may arise, especially at foreign stations ; he gave 
as an instance of the uncertainty of war supplies, the^case of a quantity 
of artillery harness being deliverei^ by the contractors on the 7ih June, 
1815, when no human foresight could have guessed that within one 
fortnight the battle of Waterloo would terminate the war, and tlirow 
the whole into a storehouse. « 

Tlie return of ordnance presented by Mr, Stace of the store of artil- 
lery seems prodtgiouS| till we calK to mind the vast quantities of ^aval 
ordnance that must have been necessary to supply the loss by shipwreck 
and battle, besides wear and tear of 50b me»-of“war, the number at one 
time in commission, and the intmmerable^cidents of transport^ &c., 
y^blch must.occur to a stock of miKiary ordnance employed ki all parts 
• of world. Mr. Stace’s return^ fhdbi&g*4very kind of artillery in 
store, old, new, and experimental, of wfamhmt Ae detail is surprising, 
.gives the following quantities : — 
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Brass ordnjsnce, 199(> guns, 6^3 howifters, aUd^276 mortars. Iron 
ordrfance, 7385 carronades, 13,386^008, 613 howitJiers, and 2f33 mor- 
tars. The return of miscellaneous fcdna^ee stores he Kkewrse furnished 
is W 9 nderful. To attempt even a^ si>stract would be varn. We can only 
convey an idea of it by saying ihalf ft seenfs Comprise every Imaginf- 
ablu article that lhe» founders, of a colony could demand for creating a 
civiTfsed and fortified city, in the midst of a barren desert. 

Lieutenant-Colonel EUicombe, Brigade-Major^ of Engineers, gave 
his decided opinion, ‘^that the superintendence of Engineer oncers over 
public works had been most benbficial to IthcJService, both on the 
sA)re of economy and* *of •comfor| to the soldier- The comfort and 
system introduced in the barracks of the Duke of Wellington, and 
subsequently followed up by the other Masters- General, had been won- 
derfully improved since the transfer to the Ordnance department. On 
the score of economy, as far as the Engineer department is concerned, 
in keeping up the buildings, the cost was materially less than under 
the old system, both at home and abroad.** 

If the comfort of the soldier would have any weigj^t with the Com- 
missioners, we could inform them that no troops blTt the British would 
have endured some of the annoyances of the old barrack system. In 
some Irish barracks,* it ia well known that the supply of water was 
neglected to that degree, that the soldiers w^re compelled to purchase 
the water they used for culinary purposes. 

Colonel EUicombe made some good remarks upon the advantage of 
the system of Board of Bespective Officers in the Colorfies in^V*uj(y^g 
that loss of time which must otherwise happen by continual references 
and explanatory correspondence with head-quarters. 

Colonel Fanshavve, on being asked the general question on the pro- 
posed scheme of an Army Board, with a Colonel-General of Artillery to 
begone of its members?, said, Provided the Chief Commissioner ^ji 
higlf military authority he was not aware of objectiems but then he 
aikled, ** it would be best for the Chief Commissioner himself to execute 
this office of Colonel-General of Artillery !*’ Colonel P. appeared to 
think it disadvantageous to the engineers themselves being employed 
ih superintendence of barracks, though he owned it had produced 
economy as well as comfort to the troops. He differed, from most 
of the other officers as to the Dublin Board of Respective OTficers^Avbicii 
be considered might be reduced to the same footing as the Colonial 
Board, instead of joeing endowed, as at present, with greater power, and 
• less often requited to refer to liead-quartets. 

Sir T. Hardy. was examined rather with the view of proving the 
beautiful working of the Admiralty Board than on any point of the 
affairs before the Commission. Sir Thomas considered it to amswer, 
and that the business was not too much fotr its grasp. Sir Thomas, of 
coursij, spoke of facts as he found them. But jt must be recollected 
that are not at war just now% except as allies of the Isle of Dogs’ 
men ; and also that the Admiralty is only a Board in name, the business 
being in fact divided amdSt^ the members independently, neither they 
interfering with each other, ^or their chief with any of them. What 
would happen if they gfiaqraksd, and began controlling each other a 
little ? or if we were enga#ecPin a tea! European war? 

* » ■ ^ % ♦ 
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Mr. Eliot, Chiefc Clerk in the Master-Gen erars M>ffice, distinctly 
stated that the Master- General neV|^r had been a civilian, and he did 
hot think a civilian could exipute [he duties. 

The Board, not seeming to ^ppr^iate the value to ein officer of his 
professional credit, inquired of Mr Elliot ii^ what way the Master- 
General can reward an officer, or how^ censure ^im ? He naturaUy 
answered, that, as to the latter, he knew no particular !neans exce{)t*1the 
ordinary military mo^es oTf expressing disapprobation. Did the Com- 
mission contemplate the tread-mill for officers, "or making them wear 
their coafs turned inside out? Is censure no pynishment to an officer 
and a gentleman ? , v 

Mr. Sargent, Agent for Commifsariat Supplies, being asked some 
crude and vague questions as to the financial operation of their scheme, 
gave such conditional answers as might be expected. On coming more 
to bis own department, he furnished some information which might 
enlighten the Commission, if willing to learn rather than teach ; for 
instance, when they asked “ if the Treasury does not in fact exercise 
no control over the accounts of the Commissariat V* he explained to 
them that the TiBasury employs its subordinates in the Audit and 
Comptroller’s Office to examine those accounts, reserving to itself the 
cognizance of any irregularity they may di^oveiv 

It must have amused Wtr. Sargent to find himself called upon by the 
following statesman-like question to apply his mind to the first prin- 
ciples of colonial administration : “ Might it not be reasonable to im- 
pdke the\;olonies, for whose benefit the military force is kept up, the 
rDRiponsibility of finding mne treasurer to provide the mcaiib to meet the 
demands 6f the various paymasters of the different military Services 
Mr, S. wisely Replied, that he could not take upon himself to say wlie' 
ther it would bfe proper to impose such a duty upon the colonies; but 
assuming they did nof mind the trouble and expense, ho saw no objec- 
‘""trCTrto drawing 6n such treasurers as easily as on local bankers. [What 
will Mr. Roebuck apd his Canadians say to this?] The examinatior), of 
Mr, Sargent is continued much in the same idle strain, till we find at 
the end a question bo much more to the purpofe, that we infer it must 
have’eome from one of the military members. 

You have stated that you saw no inconvenience, if treasurers could 
be found in^tlie different colonies to take charge of the military chests. 
What would you do in the event of a disturbance in the colony occa- 
sioning a movement of troops Of course, Mr. Sargent explained 
that he only answered as to the point of finance ; adUing, “ for I by no. 
means intended to imply that I thought such an arrangement would be 
advisable or free from much public inconvenience.^ 

Sir John Byng’s examination was as great a mockery as any. 
He was asked vaguely about the proposed new Board, and 'saw no 
objection. Not a reason or any explanation was desired or given. 
He was then solemnly asked, “ Who furnish great-coats to the aymy V* 
and ** Whether the Artillery and Engineer officers are not men of good 
education?’’ and so it ended. The objec^vcing gained of his .name 
appearin^ai^ an evidence in favour Of the sch^e, they took carg not to go 
. into details which might have startljsd j^f Sir John’s experience. 

Mr. Filder, who was a Commissary witB^ic Army during the whole 
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Peninsular war, and one of those valuable pubfic servants actually 
train^id by the Duke of Wellington’! own hand, during a most arduous 
•course of- service, might have afforAd t^# Commission much important 
information upoit all that part of .tl4ir instructions relative to efficiency 
of the Service, which they appealed so entirely to have forgotten. 
Avoiding this, they aiiked him iquestions about that ill-conceived part of 
theiFteheme for uniting the duties of Commiw>ary and Ordnance Store- 
keeper on Foreign Stations, Mr. Filder seemed to think this part of 
their scheme more feasible than the other evidence leads us to jonclude. 
But his reasons and ir^^tances ecafcely bore him out in his opinio^i. 
A»to the efficiency of tfib late waggon-train carriages, Mr. Fjlder said, 

“ the pattern was a bad one, except for transport of the sick” An 
answer, the reader will find, singularly mis quoted in the Project of 
Report. We have here noticed it, both on that account, and because it 
is one of the very few occasions where the Commission adverted to the 
necessities of field service. * 

The Quartermaster- General. — A string of queries were sent to the 
Quartern! aster- General about his stores — how kept? for? 

how issued ? It is inconceivable that the Commissioners should not first 
have ascertained from one of their military members if these stores ever 
existed. The QuartefTnaster-General answered that he had no public 
stores of any kind in his charge, nor storekeepers, nor storehouses ! 

Everybody acquainted at all with such matters knows the Quarter- 
master-General has nothing to do with stores except bemg tl^ org^n 
througli whom the troops make application to the Ordnance 
and camp-stores in general, of the propriety of which application he il 
the judge and check. • 

Mr, March, of the Store Account Office, was questioned as to the 
resjronsibility of naval officers for ordnance stores, and of military 
officers of the Line forlregimental equipmeijt, in order,,it should seo*?- 
to sh6w by comparison that artillery officers are responsible only in the 
same way. The clear explanation given by Mr. M.*only confirmed the 
wide distinctions which^ many officers had already slated between the 
^tvvo cases. 

’Mr. T. F. Kennedy was the first witness who, with apparent under- 
standing of the Scheme, seemed of opinion that it might answer; yet 
he went so much beyond the questions asked him, that it is impossible 
not to view his reasonings with suspicion; nor did his opinion of the 
system of Respective Officers* Boards impress us with a favourable 
idea of his judgment. He said, I cannot doubt that the system of 
conducting duties through ‘ Respective Officers’ might be simplified, and 
that the individual responsibility of one officer of talent and high cha- 
racter njight, at least in many cases, be substituted for the divided 
responsibility of the respective officers. Great as are the resources of 
the JVitish Service both in charade? and talent, yet to provide an 
unfailiftg supply of the latter for every military station and colony 
might sometimes puzzle even the judgment of the New Army Board. 

Mr.. Booth, Clerk of Surt^in Ireland. — ^The whole of the evidence 
of ibis gentleman, wdl known^ the Peninsulat officers as Commissary 
of Accounts at th 0 head-q^V^^^^of the Duke of Wellington during the 
whole \^ar, was so el6ai;'an^j^ei| stated^ that hmited space 
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must prevent our doerig it justice. As to the Ordnaiicp civil business 
being separated from the military, end tlie latter put under the Com- 
mander-in-Chieft Mr. Booth c>bser|(ed: “To define accurately what is^ 
civil .and what is military with n vi^v to- place practically each division 
under separate authorities^ with any j^rospect of conducting either with 
advantage to the country, would be most difficult. By such a division 
the Ordnance department would be most injuriodsIy‘diBjointed,,,«^u«h'U 
would lead to endlesa correspondence and disoussious. ** 

As to the Scheme of the Array Board undent a civil chief, he pro- 
nounced an unwieldy engine, which in peace must delegate important 
business “ to inferior hands, ^ud in war would^t work at all ; and t\jat 
the Chief Commissioner, being removable^ at pleasure, would change 
with every government. Thus a country gentleman, a merchant, or a 
lawyer, might each in his turn execute in reality, though under another 
name, the great military office of Master>General of the Ordnance in 
addition (he might have added) to that of Commander in-Chief, Secre- 
tary at VV'ar, Commissary-General, and several other offices. ' 

Suxel^thfe would puzzle even that imaginary man of common sense, 
who, the CTmrffifawon suggested to Colonel Maberly, miglit learn the 
ordnance business quicker than Sir H. flardinge. 

On the question of a larger establishment tlvin necessary of Engi- 
neers being kept up on account of their barrack superintendence, Mr. B. 
observed, that ** our Engineer Corps is already very small for war pur- 
poses, and that their being further reiluced is a question not of barrack 
e&ngpjfl, bulP of general policy ; and if you are to maintain any such 
^at all, the mating them available as superintendents of works is 
a financijfi control, upon the fidelity of which the utmost reliance can be 
placed at all pf^ces and all distances.” 

“ Barrack liusiness,” said Mr. Booth, “ can only be compared in 
Ire land to the providing of famished lodgings ^iov about 25,000 per- 
"sons, bejongin^to a comrminity whose services require that they tdiould 
always be mere temporary and uncertain sojourners in any place.” 
Could there be a wider field for extravagance, unless vigilantly watclied 
by incorruptible inspectors ? <- 

Sir W. Gossett was asked some questions about responsibility of 
officers for stores, which he answered as satisfactorily as all had done 
befocre hii»i The Commissioners could not extract from him any 
approval of separating the civil and military branches of the Ordnance, 
still less of the Scheme of an Army Board, for he always came back to 
the necessity, in both cases, of a military man bs^ng the chief. He 
declared the engineer’s superintendence of works not only produced 
advantage but economy to the Service. The respective officers in Ire- 
land and the Channel islands might, he thought, be dispensed with, 
from the lately increased facility of comtnunication* by sea ; but in the 
colonies he held them quite nectssary, 

L. Sullivan, Esq^*Dep. Sec. at War.~Here we had one of ttfe civil 
functionaries most conversartt with military economy of any in Great 
Btitain^ called upop for his opinion of th^cheme of an Army Board 
and oivU chief. He sai^ ” .that on so ci^e a proposition he could not, 
venture ftny gene^l opinion, but conifipmg bis observations'" to his o\vn 
departm^t>iBlMiemeny exce^ent remajfcjkl^pan t^ of any con- 
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solidatlon, such is would divide the attention of the chief authority, or 
inte^ose those delays inseparable from the operation of an unwieldy 

t >ard, of which the head could n<^ bes^w the requisite attention to^ 
ther with the bafassing duties o^Piu^iament/’ The working of the 
Wan-Ofiice he proved to be adihisable, notwithstanding the extensive 
reductions made in that office ^eince the war, amounting to about one* 
half 'iiif the persons employed {reductions, be it observed, made under the 
'fury administration). explained “ that the true jainciple 

of consolidating busirftsa is to abolish small offices, and transfer tlieir 
duties to larger departments, which* have chmrge^of Hmilur husine^ ; 
b^t to disturb and remoKSSNi^ose larger depsu'tments jbe thought every way 
injudicious, for where there are antient offices of considerable magni- 
tude, cheaply and well conducted, the best arrangement for economy, as 
well as efTiciency, is to put into that office as much business as possible 
of the same kindj* 

He observed that the proposed Army Board would bring together in 
discussihn persoiis whose dtdies are no way common to both, or muiu'- 
ally understood, and that the Chief Comnnssioner beiiy jy ^aej^ d^y 
loo lieavy references, would end in trusting too much^df*li i s'sif^ordlnates. 
With a just knowledge of finance, Mr. S. observed that the Paymaster^ 
General is a public l^ker,^ and to be pf any value as a check, should 
be independent of the department drawing upon him ; whereas they 
proposed to consolidate him into that department. 

Lieut.-Colonel Burgoyne, Royal Engineers. — With this officer the 
Commissioners went over the usual ground as to Engineers* 
stores, and those similar matters so frequently reverted to, a^ 
detect the officers they examined in a conspiracy to deceive them. On 
tlic notion of putting Artillery and Engineers under Commander- 
in-Chief, he urged the great objection that the selection of officers for 
particular civil duties, according to their fitness ajid talent, could never 
be pormitied to the civil branch, though very advantagi^ous and casy’in 
the hands of a military chief. On the superintendence of public works 
by ‘Engineers, Colonel B. agreed exactly with Mr. Booth. “ I do not 
argue,'* says he, thae is the cheapest possible mode of conducting 
''public works, but that, as it is • necessary for the state to maintain a 
military corps of Engineers, the public works cannot puSfibJy be in 
better and safer bands than theirs.’^ * 

As an improvement upon the Board of Respective Officers, he sug- 
gest to send round Inspectors, who would encourage new plans, and 
not adhering too effisely to old routine, would give more energy to the 
Service, and be even a superior check as to economy. In this there 
may be some truth; but in distant colonies, where the Inspector's 
voyages and travels would be difficult and expensive, many objections 
vvould^e found to OKist. 

Burgoyne concluded by priotesting against the working of 
Boarefa in general, and argued with much ingenuity upon the superior 
advantage of absolute heads of departments; but he appeared in this 
abstract view not to recoli<r«t sufficiently the increasing, democratic spirit 
.of the nation, and the cons^^ent tyrannical pressure upon individual 
responsibility which musj MeM|||>ly crip^e that energy te conceives it 
would promote and foster^y be goas so ffir at last, though not 
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witliout apology, asHo recommend an absolute and hiUitary Minister 
at JVar, uniting in himself all the Offices proposed to be represcnlrsd in 
the Army Board. It is a pky Hf B, was not present to see Lord fJ ' 
Russell’s and Sir Cam’s countetian^s at such a proposition. 

It was upon the evidence we have how goye through that the Duke 
of Richmond prepared the Project of a Report, whijh, however, in conse- 
quence of his Grace’s retiijement from office^ was nevef aubinitted^^tonfie 
discussion of the wiiole of his colleagues— >An admission due to some of 
those colleagues, especially to one highly distinguished general officer, 
wjj^ could hardly iipe t:onsented« to a Report directly in the teeth of 
the evidence, and incompatible with his oyif^^^iilitary knowledge and 
experience. • 

The Project of Report commences by quoting the finance committee of 
1828 , upon the advantages of the general principle of consolidation ; and 
after instancing advantages that have arisen from tlirowing the Barrack 
department, Storekeepers* department, and two other minor offices into 
the Ordnance, proceeds, with a pompous affectation of candour, to say — 
“ should have its limits where it trenches upon efficiency, 

incorporates to aJMmwieldy extent, or, by amalgamation, destroys the 
check of one department over another. These checks it must be tlie 
special care of any newly-formed board not^ to bpeak down without pro- 
viding something equally *effective to that which they may destroy. We 
do not, however, consider an Army Board would be liable to any of 
these objections, more especially during a period of peace !*’ — (So, esta- 
blls^’efits vifaose whole object and intention is efficiency for war, are 
l^emade only efficient for peace!) — and, in direct contradiction to the 
principle just announced, and to the numerous evidence examined, the 
Project of Rep^^S-t goes on to declare that the whole of the civil officers of 
tlie army may, without risk, be thrown into an “ Army Board though 
it a dmits that the other notion of separating the civil and military 
Ordnance, and ’ handing the latter to the Commander-in-Chief, svdiild 
not work well : it denies the difficulty of creating one omnipotent board 
to supersede Ordnance and every other military department. To bear 
out );he theory that a military chief is not necessary in mixed military 
and civil business, the Project, with- childish pertinacity, denies Uie’ 


pirofessioijal responsibility of Artillery officers for Stores, so fully ex- 
plained by* several experienced evidences, and on an isolated opinion 
of Colonel Fanshawe^s, that barrack building is beneath the dignity of 
the Engineers, and on the sneering assumption that it is an art which 
docs not require much talent^ it puts aside all fhe evidence of the 
extraordinary advantage to the Service, and economy to the public, 
resulting from the superintendence of public buildings by gentkvien of 
scientific education, and suggests that the corps of Engineers, being 
no longer required to take tlie Barrack department, may bd- greatly 
reduced, because we have so feUb fottresses. Now is there any yciio.!- 
boy who docs not k'now that the fortifications in our extended colonies 
are about double the number kept up by any European power ? Above 
ali^ Was not the scarcity of Engineers the chief difficulties in the 

commepcement of tlie last war ^ iT .. . 

With incomparable inconsistency Pfojpct of Report proceeds to 
say that without underrating the evraei^of the* military men, yet 
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allowance must’be made for early recollections and Established habits,” 
thus Conveying a most unjust slande^ upon the honesty and candour so 
'"’‘^is^parkable in the evidence of theoffitWs <>i^the Artillery and Engineers. 
One or two of th«m having said the/foresavv disadvantage to this corps 
in being put under the Commandeitin-chieff is taken by the j^ule of 
contrary, and without Adducing ijne single reasorf, the Project of Report 
BaysV' -'We conceive the chang^e would have a contrary tendency.” 

Affecting, however, a mock deference for the Artillery service, a 
General of Artillery is recommended as a substitute for the^aster^ 
General ; and here is intx^uced a pdltry flourfsh of regretting that the 
Artillery do not share tlfe^aff situations and places of honour and 
emolument of the Army. Give them promotion and they will thank 
you, but they are not such fools as to swallow a bait of this palpable 
sort. 

** No, no,— of my condition take no care. 

We two have lung been twain ; 

I am not so unwary.'* 

The Project goes on to advise throwing the Commissw^lt 
new board, and amalgamating the duty of commissSfy amt ordnance 
storekeeper at each colony — a measure in the teeth of all the evidence, 
both civil and military, \)n tlvit head, and known to be impracticable in 
its detail. * 

Having now assigned our reasons, says the Project of Report (we 
sliould be glad to know where and when), for thinking that the War- 
OlHce, Pay-Olhee, Orclnance-Officc, earn! Commissariat ma^ witR advan- 
tage be discharged under a Chief Commissioner and Board^ pr^d"** 
cced to state what the Board should be, viz. : — 1 tUltief Commissioner 
— a Cabinet Minister ; 2 General Officers ; 3 other Co.^missioners ; a 
couple of Secretaries, and an Accountant — the salaries 10,800/. in all. 

An Army Board of /ftree civil members, besides the Chief Commis- 
sioned, to counterbalance and nullify the two military members, being 
thus provided, it enumerates, in ostentatious form,^ the present func- 
tionaries of all the military departments, and shows their salaries to be 
..*21,000/. The proposed* saving is, therefore, 10, *200/. We will Jiere 
refiiiiul the reader that the expanses of the Peninsular war were far 
' above fifty millions ! Let any rational person consider hovv« far a feiv 
* thousands of salary, more or less, should stand in competition \vitli 
efficient control over such an enormous sum. 

As to how the business of the Army Board is to be carried on, the 
Project of Report does not so much as suggest a mode or system, 
merely saying that “ all this will be best regulated by tlie Chief Com- 
missioner as soon as the Board is formed”— -thus suggesting the direct 
converse of the iwoverb ** look before you leap.” The financial 
^duli^S^f the new ^oard are treated with similar levity, the Project 
oRiy c 4 )ndescending to name the Adnfiralty or tl^e present Ordnance 
Office (the very office it proposes to destroy) as worthy of imitation. 
And here, for the first time, some apprehension appears that in thus 
dashing forward in the reform there may be that risk of 

•coyfusion cf which so many o*\ the evidence had given warning but 
as a. remedy against thi8®da,p|re^r, the Project recommends that the 
Departipents should ci^ti^ 4) act distinctly until next Ap^il Fool 
Day, — a t^^ll-chosen fir the Schern’e to come into full play. 
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Meantime,” it says, “ the whole of the accounts m^y*be consolidated 
by opening a grand central jonrnkl and ledger upon the principle of 
double entry, Was this fr«m rfjme’s bright suggestion ? 

The Project next gives life Tjeasury some vagwe and irrelevant 
advicctupon how to improve the J^eeping of public accounts ; and to 
crown the absurdity, suddenly reverts^ to the evidence of Mr. Filder 
and Mr. Stace, about the store of field waggons for^ick and wwmded.. 
Having scarcely, in a single instance allbwed any weight to questions 
of warlike efficiency, we here find a ridiculous dfcplay of humanity, and 
a severe^ animadversion 6n the want of a store of carriages for sick and 
wounded. Even here, however, is a error, for Mr. Stage’s 

objection to the old form of waggon was its unfitness for convenient 
transport of stores. And Mr. Filder said the “ old pattern was quite 
inapplicable except for carrying the sick — a purpose for which they, 
therefore, answered in his opinion. After all, does Mr. Filder believe 
any army long on service, can use any other but the carriages of the 
^gountry ? ' 

NSij^^|Wt|ihetrivialities gravely dwelt upon, while rashly and des- 
perately^propoSfflg to overset that whole organization by which the 
British army has reached its present extraordinary economy and 
efficiency. From first to last, the conclusions ••aclojjted in the Project 
of Report arc at variance with the whole of the evidence. As to the 
questions by which that evidence was examined, they were mere argu- 
ments couched in interrogatory forms, and the insidious hints, artfully 
cftnygy«d in* some of them to excite discontent in one of the most 
tHSinguished branches of the Service, was unworthy of Statesmen, It 
would hrfve beer^<rleast a bolder part to have declared at once — “ We 
will at all haf^s strengthen our hands by seizing the nianagenicnt 
of the Army, and making it a political engine. As we have by our 
Admiralty I3oard divided the Navy into Whigs and Tories, so will we 
TTIVide the Army, and the political conduct of an officer shall be the'test 
of his advancement.’* 

Not daring to avow so desperate a purpose, and aware that the House 
of Lords are watchful guards over the military Jirerogative of the King, 
as well as a firm bulwark of the constitution, the Projectors of ilie 
Scheme attempted to gain their object by bringing forward as a mere 
remodelling of the system of military expenditure, the grand design of 
having, at the beck and call of the House of Commons, a Civilian 
Minister of War, with a Board so composed that he could always over- 
rule by majority the two military members put in iff save appearances,. 

As for the efficiency of the Service, what is that to them, so that it 
lasts their time? and if war does come, why the Chief Commissioner, 
once established, must take his chance how to flounder •througii his 
enormous responsibilities, liable, as he will be, to* be dragged before 
Parliament, like a culprit, fo# every unsuccessful skirmish-jrto 
blamed and called *io account by the Humes and O’Connells* of the 
day, for every musket lost, for every horse lamed, and all the details 
of responsibility hitherto borne by the^rious offices so admirably 
framed for mutual control in time o^peace, and fpr tjiat general 
economy, security, and energy so i)|^(Kssa!t^ in the conduct of war. 
The present Government seem to declpe^emselve's above these con- 
siderations. The armyr they cry, ‘Hare%^ainst ys, an^ n4 will, by 
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setting up this 'powerful Board, finjf the way to Rumble their proud 
^ spirits before us.’’ 

“ Instamus ..... immemires, ^oecique furore, 

Kt lil^unstrum infelix sa<;ram sistiraut) arce.** 

We here terminate oi/r remarks'on the Copimission of 183^, and 
. the Prqject of Report, reserviAg for the next month our comments on 
the Commission of 1836. If the patience vf the reader has been 
almost worn out, it m*ist be our apology that without giving a surn- 
. inary of each" individual evidence we^could not, have exposed t^je direct 
spirit of contradiction whole tenor of tlie evidence in which the 
Project of Report was framed. » 


A VIEW OP OCCURRENCES IN THE NORTH OP iu3ff 

NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY LAST. 

' BV AN EYE-WITNESS. 

» 

The great interest which the protracted and sanguinary struggle in 
Spain has excited, together with circumstances of a private nature, 
induced me some months ago, to visit the provinces of Guipuscoa, 
Navarre, and Biscay; and I accordingly lef t Engl and for that puifpbst, 
early in the month of November of the laJryfelr7*nT*eony)an y ‘with two 
other Englishmen. 

The tedious journey from Calais to Bayonne has been so often nar- 
rated by travellers, that it is needless for me to make any observations ; 
suflfcdit to say, therefore, after the usual annoyances ^ery one expe- 
riences in “ diligences,” we reached the latter places without meeting 
anv obstacle. Here, however, (as every foreigner, by the regulations 
^of the French governme'nt, is obliged on arriving at any sea-port, or 
frontier-town, to present himself before the local authorities and pro- 
duce his passport, depositing it in their hands, and receiving a^^olher for 
any place in the kingdom he may specify,) we came more particuhirly 
under the cognizance of the police, and the consequence was, the failure 
of one of the party in proceeding further, he having been recognised as 
a partisan of Don Carlos, and precluded from obtaining such a pass- 
port as might have enabled him to cross the frontier ; he made the 
attempt, however, by endeavouring to do so without one, but failing, 
and failing into the hands of the gens-d’armes, was marched back a 
prispivpv to Boulogfte. Through the agency of one in the interest of 
the itJajjlist cause, myself and other fridtad were allowed to proceed to 
Endaye; from whence we were ferried across the* river to Irun by a 
notorious old smuggler, who was well satisfied on receiving a napoleon 
for his trouble. 

* ^t Irun a delay of four took place, in waiting for articles pur- 
chased at Bayonne, and whicjillcould not be carried on our persons. 
This, however, enable^ mh tc^ observe at greater leisure the means 
taken fo^^^defence of place and Fuent^rabia. 



OCCURRKNCES IK THE 

Every one acquainted with Spajn knows that the Bidassoa divides 
that country from France, jqid tlmt they are connected by a brido^ 
thrown across it, at Behobia, 4nd which, in times of peace, is the direct 
road from Paris to Madrid. • ** 

The*whole of the country from tlie bridge t6 Vera, is (with the excep- 
tion of a small portion) in possession 'of the Chrlwts, who h^ve, by 
some unaccountable omission, or I might say fa^lity, allowed the 
Christinos to occupy the opposite side of thecriver over which this 
bridge passes ; whereas, cif they hjyil taken possession of, and held it in 
force, they might have effectually preventedjjM^ succour being rendered 
through the French territory for Ihe reddction of Irun. During flie 
period of my sojourn in the provinces, many applications were made by 
an excellent French officer, for a small body of men, who pledged him- 
self to drive the enemy from this desirable position ; but they were, 
unfortunately for the cause, fruitless. I look upon this point, therefore, 
as the most favourable for an attack on Irun, should the Frenclr govern- 
'^^Ptpern^^^he march of the Christinos through its dominions. In 
8UcnS»^ rac nothing to prevent the fall of Mount San Martial, 
and consequently that of Irun; the former looking into it, at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen hundred yards. appeared very evident, 
that the necessary precautions against a sifrprise from this point had not 
been taken by the Carlists ; as they have confined themselves merely to 
cutting deep and wide trenches across the main road to Irun from llie 
bridge, Jfaviqg the passes by the mountains undefended by a single gun. 
Jjiistt town has been put into a tolerable state of defence ; having four 
gates *to the principJ„9pp’'4^jjpJie8, over which arc platforms for infantry, 
with a su(ficiea4'®ght of wall to protect them. The houses are built 
of solid masonfy ; and those sides which face outwardly, and form the 
walls of tlie town, are, where there are window^, barricaded with plank 
two inches and«.a half thick, loopholed for musketry ; and where,. there 
are none, similar openings are made through the mason-work, for a like 
purpose. Every house, therefore, thus situated, has the mcanli of 
defence within itself. Three of the gates are closed at sunset, the other 
at nine o’clock. ^ ^ 

. A few paces on the left of the road from Irun to Hernani, a circular 
battery hAs^been erected on a small hill, which I believe was occupied by 
the English, in a similar way, during the Peninsular war. It is sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and mounts eight or ten guns, two or three of 
which form a cross fire with Fuentarabia. The coi^struction, however, 
of this work is bad ; between the embrasures a covering has been run 
up for the protection of infantry, and as this is composed of thick 
uprights and rafters, besides being tiled, it must operate^against tlie 
besieged ; inasmuch as the splinters from it are lil^ly to causdi^reater 
destruction than the fire of thetenemy otherwise would occasiorK'^’^^^y 
this foolish system, therefore, the benefit to be derived from thj^ field- 
work is greatly diminished ; the magazine also is badly constructed, and 
the glacis not sufficiently sloped, so that the enemy can get within 
two or three hundred yards, not a gun be brought to bear.* The 
ordnance is bad likewise, many of tliA pieces are honeycombed, tlie 
vents enlarged enormously, some havj Hud ^Sii^trunnions knocked off, 
and others substituted in ^uch a way, ^ uLrender their much 
used, n^ore injurious to ihe besieged than ^ Notwith- 
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standing all tliij, however, nothing can exceed tho confidence of the 
CarlisI soldiery ; they consider themselves invincible, and their fortifica- 
tions impregnable. A small regiment of about 400 men only is 
sti^^ned here, buj this can be greatly reinforced in a short time. Here 
is a foundry for cannon ; many giih-qarriagcs are also constructed, the 
workmanship and strength of which are well adapted for the country. 

Fuentarabiais tb^ remains of a regular fortification ; its weakest point 
is towards the sea ; but here mature has greally assisted it, the reefs 
and shallows running cwt to so great a distance as to render landing a 
measure of great danger. This cireumslance ’also much adds to its 
safety from bombardmei'^^J>y men-of-vvar, as no vessel of any great 
tonnage can run sufficiently close td effect it without imminent risk. 
There arc but few guns mounted ; they are now, hovvever, placed very 
judiciously, and as there are furnaces for red-hot shot for two twenty- 
four pounders, much may be expected from good practice, Fucntarahia, 
if its garrison is staunch, cannot now be reduced hut by a regular siege. 
It at present contains six months* provisions, witli ammunition of aU 
kinds ; and I have reason to believe, as the Command 
be a desperate and resolute man, will be defended to last extremity. 
There are two or tliree advanced posts, which must be carried, sup- 
posing llie attack is made on the land side, before the main one can be 
invested. 

Delay being now no longer necessary, I proceeded on my route to 
the royal fjuarter, through Hernani, Tolosa, crossing the mountains 
to Ascoytea, Azpeitia, and Eybar, reaching Durango on the- moniing 
of the third day. As this journey was performed on foot, and. fiic 
weather delightful, 1 had every opportunit;^»:;s*^6fe70i'Kilng the Country, 
&c., than which nothing can be more magnificent, or (i»5king upon it 
in a military point of view) more capable of defence. The cultivation in 
many parts is carried up to the mountain’s top, amj the peasantry are 
industriously employed in tilling the ground, men, wonitfn, and child- 
ren alike taking the labouring oar. All seemed peaceful and serene, 
completely at variance with the ferocious and sanguinary contest which 
might shortly desolate their fields, and hurl destruction upon their cot- 
The degree of content and satisfaction these poor people evinced, 
\yith the full knowledge which they must liave had of the struggle iiv 
existence, and the utter fearlessness of success on the pa:t of their 
enemies, would have created much surprise, had I not seen the strength 
tlie country, on which, of course, their sense of security depends. 
Indeed, I may safely ^aver, there are not one liundred yards of the whole 
distance from Irun to Durango which may not be made available to 
annoy an enemy, and effectually prevent his advance. 

At Azpeit^ I visited the celebrated convent. It is a most superb 
building, and would adeservcdly rank, if complete, amongst the first 
^-/Iprw - fhe altar-piece in the chapel is^one of the most elegant speci- 
mens of^jnlaid marble I ever beheld ; the whole of wfiich the neighbour- 
ing mountains yielded. As I did not visit the lines in front of San 
S^astian, or llie defences olXHernani, on my way to the royal quarter, 
1 suspend any remark until m) Return thither a short time previous to 
quitting the provinces. ^ ^ ^ 

At Durango I fell in ^vlth. iv b of our countrymen, who had been 
some dayij^Jayed there, foj^iejiurpose of beiifg presented to the King. 
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The introduction \^liich I had to the bishop of Leon, 'and some other 
influential persons about the cour^, not only obtained me the necessary 
audience, but I believe was d|,so the means of expediting their wishe^/w^ 
the same point. A day was accordingly appointed fijff the presentxfion, 
when^we were received most gi*aciously, ajid obtained permission to 
proceed to JMboa, wlilch we were apprehensive \^ould have surrendered 
ere we joined the army. ^ On the 26th November, l/)wever, vve-reported 
oui selves to tlie Commander-in-chief, nfiarly a month before the unfor- 
tunate cetreat look place. * 

The particulars uf the last investment of J^lboa liaving been detailed 
in the United Service Journal for April, bj^Jne who was present during 
the whole of the periu<l, J shall confine myself to what came under my 
own personal observation from the time of my arrival before it. 

I tound the batteries silent, in consequence of the army of Espartero 
hovering in the neighbourhood ; part occupying the heights immedi- 
ately opposite to Portugalette, and the remainder posted between it and 
convent of San Bosania. In a few days, however, Espartero again 
and the batteries once more opened. 

It may be here necessary to explain, that in consequence of the 
scarcity of ordnance on the part of the Carlists, whenever the enemy 
appeared in force, most of the guns wer^ wiilrtlrawn from the batteries, 
and placed in position v)ti the heights. On their disappearance they 
were again brought down, and placed as before ; meanvvliile the opera- 
tions of the siege, so far as concerned these batteries, necessarily ceased, 
,J^ om time to time 1 was in all of them. The officers and gunners 
were mpstly French. ..^j^mmunition was but scantily supplied: often the 
Are was suspgjM^^ff froin "\^%rit of any ; indeed great part of the shot was 
obtained fron/tlie Cliristinos, every soldier or peasant receiving so many 
reals, according to the number brought in. It is much to be regretted 
that Don Ca^os should have issued positive orders not to fire upon .llie 
city ; for the numerical strength of ordnance so greatly preponderated 
in favour of the Chrislinos, as to render that of the Carlists ol‘ little 
avail. There were at one time sixty pieces ojjposed to eighteen. 

After the lapse of a few days, Espartero again made his appearance, 
throwing a bridge of boats across tbeViver, and taking up bis old position 
in front^of Portugalette, reinforced by three or four thousand bayonets : 
and once^more were most of the guns withdrawn from the siege and 
taken up to the mountains. 

Eight or nine days elapsed without a movement on either side. At 
last, on the 23rd December, Villareal came to the dltermination of acting 
on the offensive. 

The morning of the 24th December, 1836, opened with squally ' 
weather, accompanied' by snow. The necessary dispositions, were not- 
withstanding made, and a force pushed across th# rivulet whi\iiffivided ' 
the belligerents, fey the bridge of Assua, the extreme 
Carlist position. Goni commanded the right, Guergue the centre, and 
Sanz the left. The action had commenced, and everything was going 
on prosperously, when unfortunately ^e^ommander-in-chiet was iii; 
‘duced to sound the retreat, considerinvme operations could not be^con- 
tihued, the snow falling heavily at a strong wind directly 

tn front of the troops. This lamentave enl^rned the fortune of the 
day; ^or there is no douflt from what raftCT<^j| wds h eard, Jl^/e^Esparterb 
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upon being pressed, would have been panic-struck, JAid speedily retraced 
his s^ps, he not being very larg^y gifted with the organ of com- 
h'ltiveness. , 

'Qfi the niornivg of this day I had usual visited the whole of the 
})ositrbns, from the bridge of Luchana, tlie extreme left, to that of 
Aesua, tlic extreme right ; and, as 1 took the mountain passes, expe- 
riencing no difficuVy in the progress, I should^ have imagined the troops 
would have been ecpially forftmate. Indeed, if the Christinos at four 
o’clock of the afternooft of the same day, after a continued fail^of snow, 
could attack the Carlist iDositions wirii siicces8,*the Jatter at eight o’clock 
of* that morning might ha effected their purpose, witli a better pros- 
pect, on their enemies. By the tim^ I had gained the crest of the hill^ 
the columns had returned to their bivouacs, and all was quiet. 

On reaching t!ie height above the bridge of Luchana, I observed 
several trincadores (gun-boats) advanced considerably higher up the 
river than usual. I drew the attention of the field-officer commanding 
tlie post’ to this j>oint, observing that I thought he had better send 
orders to the battery below to disperse them. He howqvel Jhe 

matter lightly, adding that the enemy had already confmenced a retreat, 
pointing to a body of men on tlie other side of the river. Tliis force 
eventually turned out tA be J^hat which annoyed the Carlists so much, 
by occupying the houses on that side, and of .course taking the battery 
of Luchana in flank. 

I returned to my billet in Oliviaga about three o’clock p.m., and at 
four I heard some random musketry, which I at first took tO*lR?^n. Jtffair 
of pickets only ; it, however, continued to increase ; and at six ol^ck 
I learned, to my utter astonishment, that ll;2?^asba"go"of the bfidge had 
been carried. Tliis point, which was assuredly the key to the positions, 
wjis unluckily at the time occupied by two companies of the 6th Biscay, 
My young friend happened to be with Lord Ranglagli when the firing 
begAn*; they both immediately repaired to the spot, buf*the object had 
beerj effected previous to their arrival. Lord Banglagh with .another 
Englishman, with that undaunted courage which had so often before 
^been most conspicuous/without losing a moment, seeing a chance of 
recovering the bridge, put himsfelf at the head of about thirty men, 
urging them to follow him with fixed bayonets; but their own officers 
skulking, the men hesitated, and the moment was lost. • * 

The attempt certainly would liave been crowned with success, as tlie 
Christinos were undecided as to their movements. Thus, by the cowardice 
of a few individuals, and the circumstance of this essential point not 
being protected by long-tried troops, — for this very regiment had be* 
haved far from well on other occasions, — Bilboa was lost. 

Tlie (^hrittinos having made good their landing on the Carlist side 
of the bridge, by itieans of the very trincadores 1 had noticed in the 
iiwinii^, lost no time in throwing plknks across^ it, (the centre arch 
only being destroyed,) thus allowing their main body to penetrate the 
position also. The opposition offered here now amounting to little or 
nothing, the Christinos asftnded the heights, pursued thei» good for- 
tune with alacrity, turned^e flank of the Carlists, and succeeded 
in effecting their objectjfc li^s detailed in the last Number of thiaf 
Journal, \ \ - 

Tl>e which was whohy unlooked fdr, was conducted with ao 
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little order, that had Espartcro displayed a particle of^Qpd generalship, 
the army must liave suffered severely. Fortunately lor the Ciylisls, 
and for us Englishmen more particularly, the Christines were so wdl 
satisfied with the unexpected ^advantage which they had achieved^i^liat 
no pursuit took place, and each accordingly pursued that route-'miost 
likely to lead to a plac^ of security. 

I had been on the Bandeiias all ni^t, and v^^le^ the retreat com- 
menced, fully expected iUwas solely for tl« purpose of taking up a fresh 
position, the nature of the ground being such as* to admit of every inch 
being defended ; and it ewas not until hour after hour had passed, I 
found to my extrenfe mortification that all v^ich had been so dea|;ly 
purchased was relinquished withoulr.a struggle. 

When the natural strength of the positions held by the Carlists is 
taken into consideration — positions which, with 5000 men, might be 
maintained against a force three times that number, — I cannot recon- 
cile it to myself, even now, that treachery was not used. As for the 
surprise, surely it is no feather in a general’s cap to be 
f admit it. 

tlie Carlists was comparatively small — not more than 
1000, including the casualties at the batteries, &c. ; that of the Chris- 
tinos was much more severe. Fifteen pieces^of artillery (eleven of 
which had been taken from the Christines in previous engagements) 
were captured. Of all the ordnance only one 24-pounder, one 1 Sc- 
inch mortar, two 5i-incli howitzers, and three 8-pounder field-pieces 
were save/lwir^ The commissariat was more fortunate. The weather was 
treimindous — the snow in most parts four feet deep, and where it had 
drifted in the that depth. With such difficulties to 

contend with, ^Ome credit is due for saving even this small portion. 

Whether Bilboa has benefited much by this relief is questionable, as 
the Christinos, I understood, committed all kinds of excesses ; destroy- 
ing effects, plundering houses, and robbing individuals. Tlie.iKlia- 
bitan ts too late found that the entry of the Carlists would not have been 
attended with a greater extent of injury. As to any indiscriminate 
massacre which they might have anticipated, lam fully satisfied nothing 
of tlte kind would have occurred, and I rejoice at the opportunity, of 
declaring that, from undeniable facts, Don Carlos is anything but the 
coltl-bloddftd tyrant, despot, and oppressor, which those who do not 
know are made to believe him. 

About two o’clock of the afternoon of the 25th of December I reached 



Bermio, a small town on the sea-coast, about t\«nty-five miles from 
Bilboa, after a fatiguing march over mountains, at any time harassing, 
but when covered with deep snow doubly distressing. Here I found 
many fugitives, the Infante and suite amongst the numljer, who had 
taken this roundabout way to Durango, apprehensive, I suppose, of a 
pursuit on the direct road to tl*at place. Ignorant of the couHti^^^vt 
that time, and no arders being issued to rally upon any given' ^bint, 1 
proceeded the next day to Guernica, where I very fortunately ^ound tlie 
head of thp department to which 1 was atta^ied ; all was consequently 
right again. This place has but a sm^il ^^rison, and is otnerwisq 
undefended. ^ h • y * 

In a day or two I proceeded to Dur|[igo*l>^he mountains, where I 
had the satisfaction of meeting all my Englisli friends ; like 
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myself however^ \lilh nothing but what we stood ^upright in, having 
lost the whole of our baggage at Bllboa. 

During the short time I had been with the Carlisle, I saw quite 
eiiough to convince me that foreigners jfv'cre looked upon witli an evil 
eye ; this, togetlieV with other matters which transpired afterwards, de- 
termined me to take the ’ first favourable opportunity of quitting the 
. country. It did not, •however/ happen for som^e time. Meanwhile I 
was directed to repair to Iriyi and Fuentarabia, from whence I was 
ordered to Hernani. , 

Hardly six weeks had elapsed since I had left the two former towns, 
yet I found them consi()erably improved in point of defence; many 
positions had been taken up on the jfuentarabia side, and several pieces 
of cannon planted ; a better disposition also had been made of the 
ordnance stores, and the several batteries assumed an appearance of 
not being in such ignorant hands as formerly ; each gun was supplied 
with 120 rounds, the cartridges tolerably secure in expense magazines, 
and the whole bore an aspect somewhat more like what 1 had been 
accustomed to see elsewhere. 

The Spaniards have an idea, than which nothing can be mo?^- Erro- 
neous, that the best situation for guns is the summit of lofty mountains, 
which they never fail to carry into execution where they are sufficiently 
accessible to allow of their being conveyed thither, never considering 
that such a plunging shot, unless it strikes thb object, is totally lost in 
the grave it makes for itself. In Fuentarabia there is an immense 
strong building (bomb-prooOi designated by the “ The 

Castle,** which lias stood the ravages of ages, and whose height is very 
considerable : on the very top of this disposable caYinon 

had been placed, leaving the lower works without’ single piece, 
although not more than twenU or tliirty feet above the level of the sea. 
The ordnance was distrjbut’^a in this manner the first time I visited 
Fuent^irabia : now I found it altered ; only one picice hack been left on 
the building, the others were judiciously planted in various parts 
bendath. This, however, was not executed without* considerable diffi- 
culty; but the commariding-officer of artillery being a Frenchman, 
'^known to be a good officer, and jvithal a resolute and determined cha- 
racter, at last carried his point, and I was much gratified to se^uch a 
material change for the better had taken place. ^ 

Alter remaining at Irun for three or four weeks, I repaired to ller- 
nani, arriving there the beginning of February of the present year. 
The meditated attack upon the Carlist lines and this town, from San 
Sebastian, was then daily expected, and had it been made on the 8th or 
9th of February, many of the obstacles which afterwards presented 
themselves would not h^ve been an impediment. The time, however, 
which was p*ermiUeckto elapse was made the most of ; the convent out- 
side the first barrier, midway between tjie roads leading to Sah Sebas- 
tian an<| Irun, was placed in a state of defence, and guns planted so as 
to command both ; the Oriamendi hill, about one mile and a half on 
the high way to the formerj^ity, was fortified, and the chain of moun- 
^ins connecting it and thronged with troops, quartered in the 

sewral farifi-houses ; fro^b® Oriamendi, continuing on to the advanced 
post on the road leadinj^Tb^an^Sebastian, strong traverses were thrown 
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lip for infantry, presenting an imposing appearance; maniy of tlic moun- 
tains, also, had (icfonces of tlio b^Crnc nature, parallel to each other, to 
their very summit ; and every other means were resorted to which their 
limited ones would admit of, "to render tlie aj)proachyig conflict to 
their enemies. r ‘ , 

As at liilboa, 1 seldom suflered a dav to pass^ without going round 
the several posts, and each one convinced me they ^juld not bo carried 
without great superiority of numbers, and much loss of life. The event 
has justified my opinion ;*for that the Christii/os possessed this supe- 
riority ii^ the first part o^ihe afl‘air#wliich has recently taken place, aided 
by an immense onenilhe ])ovverful arm of artellery, cannot be disputed. 
The result of the first few days, thA'ofore, is more tlian counterbalanced 
by the abandonment of most of the advantages obtained, and the being 
compelled to retreat to the same quarters they had occupied previous to 
breaking ground, on the appearance of the Infante Don Sebastian, with 
his battalions, which, united with those of Guibelaldc, did not even 
then exceed the number which had left San Sebastian with the avowed 
|)kq30se of jmtting every one who resisted to the sword, and exterminat- 
ing roSl and branch the “ Faeziosos.*’ The only point gained is the 
possession of Ametzegana; but as the Carlists never considered it of 
any importance, it remains to he proved^ whekher it will be turned to 
advantage by those who pow occupy it. 

On tlie 24th of February, I was witness to a scene which made my 
blood run cold. On the morning of that day I was called to the win- 
dow of «aj*.yAiuarter by a more than usual noise. On looking out, I 
perdbived it was occasioned by the arrival of an escort with four pri- 
soners, whom I recognized as belonging to the British 

Legion. On reaching the quarters of the Commanding-Gtmcral, all 
doubt vanished. 1 trembled for the of these unfortunate men, 
knowing they were in the power of one to vv*ITc>m mercy was a stranger. 

J determined, *^iowever, to do all in my power to save their lives,* and 
for this ])urpose consulted with several officers of the Staff as to^ the 
method most likely to succeed. 1 found the strongest inclination on 
the part of all, but more particularly on that oPColonels Vial and Save, 
to fi^ vyard my views. I was recommended to request a pass to proceed 
to tlie'n^val quarter, tlien only a league distant, they assuring me the^^ 
King wouW attend to my entreaty to spare their lives. I lost no time 
in doing this; but before I could leave Ilernani the order for their 
execution had been given. The names of these unfortunate men were — 

Nicol Cunningham, a Catholic; Robert Donaldso#, Walter M‘Gregor, 
and Donald Maclean, Protestants, of the 6th Scotch, commanded by 
Colonel Ross. . 

The history of these poor fellows was as follows : — Tlviy yad gone 
out, unajmed, from their quarters that morning,* for the purpose of 
tutting wood, and wandering farther than tliey ought to have done, 
were made prisoneTrs by a party of the Carlists. They s^emnly 
declared they had been kept in ignorance of the Durango decree ; that 
they had only enlisted for one year, at th^' expiration of which time 
they demanded their discharge, which ^as^fused ; that speing many 
of their comrades, similarly ^situat^d, imprjbned, they, rather tlian 
undergo the same punishment, consent^l*tcf sKve longer, -^and hence 
V I 
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tlieir melancholy iWe. I need not say with what anguish I took leave 
of them. I afterwards learned they met their doom with becoming 
fortitude and resignation.* 

i'\ a former part of this paper, I hav«? truly described the King as a 
most humane man. Had lie been' his own master, the Durango .decree 
would never have had existence ; but, it must be recollected, he is, for 
the present, at tiie mercy of others, and, consequently, compelled to act 
according to their (lictatcs, rather than those df his own conscience. 1 
am satisfied in rny ovvft mind, if left to himself, no delay would take 
place in repealing this sanguinary measure of i^etaliation. • 

jW ith resjiect to the s-tate of the country, and the feelings of the in- 
hahitants, as far as I could judge, »the former was far from being in 
that impoverished state as represented by some : the daily markets in 
each town are well supplied with every necessary of life ; those on the 
Sunday, particularly, abound vvitli bread, fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables, 
and are thronged with purchasers. I had also an opportunity of seeing 
the ])criodical sale of beasts, of which there appeared to be no scarcity. 

It is impossible to describe in too strong language the devoted en- 
thusiasm with whicli the whole population is imbued: it is concentrated 
into one common focus — the protection of tlicir lights and privileges — 
and for them they wiy contend to the last drop of their blood. The 
utter fearlessness displayed on more than one occasion, particularly in 
the late afl'air, when, exposed to the murderous fire of artillery, they 
recklessly riuslied on, singing their national air, proves this beyond the 
possibility of doubt. The detestation in which tlie Briti'-b^Xiegion is 
held is proverbial ; man, woman, and child alike seem sworn to de^ttoy 
them. Towards the British Marines a totally di^^erent feeling is enter- 
tained : the Carlists know they act according to the orders they are 
forced to obey, and respect accordingly. 

It is much to be lam^aed that there are not more officers of talent 
with Mie Carlists, for there are no men in the world capifcble of making 
bettor soldiers than those of the provinces ; the privations they undergo ; 
thehnarches they surmount ; the little with which tliey are satisfied, and 
the activity, energy, and obedience which they evince, form the 
ground-work for the best troops.# 

Of all the Generals, Moreno, now the chief of the In fan tidy's taff, is 
said to he the best ; but he is far from popular — liisappointjncntciyased 
some discontent, and no little jealousy. 

Villareal is a brave man, but quite incompetent to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He has been known to remain passive on the field 
of action for hours, without issuing a single order — in fact he is little 
better than a target. 

Casa^ Kgyia, upon whom the siege of Bilboa devolved, is an irritable 
old man, unfit, in jniy mind, for any active military occupation : the 
many advantages he suftcred to escape at the siege, fully evinced he 
was oVt of his element. * 

On my leaving the provinces, Gomez w'as under an arrest at Mon- 
dragon, preparatory to hit trial before a military tribunal. Notwitli- 

. 

* The “ liberar’ newspajj^d^ stated that these unfortunate men were mangled and 
mutilated in the motft cruel mauner, 1 positively deny this : as I saw the bodiet 
before IL^v^w^re committed to the e. rth^ and nothing of the kind had been done. 
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standing the general cry is now against him, I canned ljut consider him 
as a most enterprising character.i He left the provinces with. 4000 
men ; he traversed the whole of Spain with impunity ; he returned with 
6000, 1000 horses, and 45,000 dollars. The general hope at th^me 
of his re-appearance was, that he would be appointecTto su per sediG Vil- 
lareal* That an officer must be endowed With some talent, after per- 
forming what he did, admits, I think, <5f no doiiBt. Whether he was 
guilty of disobedience of* orders, or concerting plurfder to his own use, 
remains to be proved. « 

In tli« appointment ot the Infante, much good policy has been shown 
— tlie soldiers eagerly desired it. The succesj he has met with, and 
the enterprising manner in whicli* he has followed it up, leads to the 
expectation of his becoming a second Zumalacarregui. 

My firm conviction is, and it is formed from personal observation of 
the natural strength of the country, and the manifest disposition of 
its inhabitants to repel all invaders, that these provinces can never be 
subjugated, and that any farther attempt by the Anglo- Cbristinos from 
San Sebastian, even supposing the Spanish Generals are inclined to co- 
operate, (which I doubt greatly, as nine-tenths are in favour of Don 
Carlos, and only wait a pro])er opportunity to evince it), will only tend 
to tarnish the English name more and more, the destruction of all 
the plans concocted to accomplish their pihpose. 

Spain, however, is an ifitricate puzzle, no one can calculate forthcom- 
ing events for a single day. 

The foregoing narrative, by a party fully capable of appreciating 
the materiel and appliances of an army in the field, exhibits so humble 
a view of the moytns militaires of the Carlists, and shows so strikingly 
the deficiencies and difficulties under wldoh they have carried on and 
still continue the contest against an overVftfeJming superiority in .all 
but spirit and morale^ that our wonder is increased at the stand They 
have made, and the successes they have achieved. Assailed upon all 
sides by troops completely equipped and provided to profusion with* all 
the supplies which the misapplied resources of this country can furnish 
— baftered by the finest Artillery wbjcli any European Power can boaet, 
with sfi>;i^ely any other means of reply than a few honey-combed and . 
amjiutated pieces, plucked up from the quays where they served as 
posts, this extraordinary people not only stand at bay, but make head 
against their numerous and formidable foes. Congenial in the manly 
characteristics of a free race, the Basques, in their present struggle, are 
entitled to tlie best sympathies of Britons ; while the latter, by a revolt- 
ing perversion of policy and feeling, arc hounded on to the sh ughter 
and persecution of their fellow-freemen ! — Ed. 
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. On tlie 2nd of May llic carrfp on the Tsolo was broken up, and the 
troops marched to llie Dabakazt, a day's marSh from the Kei, there to 
wait the fulfilment of tiie treaty, vj^., the payment of the first instal- 
ment. On the march we perceived aome Kalf>rs approaching us, who 
tuQied out to be Bokoo,*Hintza's brother, and his suite, who, h.aving 
heard that llintza had made peace, v^as coming to join him. 

Shortly after Bokoo's arrival Sir B. D’Urban received a report from 
Colonel Somerset that tiie Kaffirs were murdering the Fingoes in every 
direction, at which his Excellency's anger was much excited, (it being 
one of the articles of the treaty that the Fingoes, having been received 
as British subjects, should be treated as such), and he ordered the chief 
to take immediate measures to put a stop to the massacre ; which they, 
becoming fully aware of the risk they incurred by sanctioning it, 
cfFecUially did. 

Hostilities were to ce«se on the payment of the cattle; but Sir B. 
D’ Urban, wishing to relieve tbe people from tlje scourge of war, and at 
this time not doubting the good intentions of Hintza, had caused them 
to cease on the conclusion of the treaty, and thus enable him (if he was 
so inclined) the more easily to collect the cattle. 

After our arrival at the Debakasi, which was near a deeply vvopded 
kloof, the officer of the piquet reported that numerous armed m&n were 
creeping into the camp, and collecting around Hintza's tent; where- 
upon Colonel Smith went \yitU4jie interpreter and requested Hintza to 
order all his people aboffe a certain number (30) to withdraw — he re- 
fused. . “ Then let them lay down their assagais:^' — he‘t«fosed ; and 
his people beginning to handle their firms, the piquet was ordered to 
wheel up in front of them, at which they immediately complied. Tlrnt 
night Hintza had planned his escape (as was afterwards proved), and 
Indeed this circumstance only tended to confirm the suspicions y^ich 
had arisen in the minds of many of the officers from his shufllir^ man-' 
ner at the commencement of the march. • * 

As, from the state of excitement which prevailed throughout the 
country, they were in danger of their lives, Capt. Warden, an active 
and intelligent offiedT, was dispatched, on the 23rd of April, with 
fifty men to Clarkebury, a missionary station beyond the Umguala 
river, abcUit fifty miles from Butterworth ; and on the 5th May this 
officer re^rq/ecl with the missionaries, traders, and their families — 
about 100 English pdople of all ages and sexes, with all their property, 
consisting of nineteen waggon-loads, and some hundreds of sheep and 
cattle, tJlgether with above 500 natives belonging td the different sta- 
tions, who, from attachment to the missions or from dread of the Kaffirs, 
liad accompanied them. Tl^ese persons, along with the Fingoes, to the 
number of 6000, and the ca^^tured cattle (20,000), were given in charge 
of Colonel Somerset and t*^ «2nd diyision, and forwarded to the colony. 
While the Commander-in-Ckief, having thus disencumbered liimself of 
all unnec^;'<*any impediments, on the 8th May broke up from the camp 
on the^^abakazi, and moved down the bank of the Kei ; whew, on 
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the morning of the 10th, in preserSce of the division drawn up under 
arms, and of Hintza, his son, and Bokoo, he, in ihtj name of his Ma- 
jesty, took possession of the country betvyeen the Keiskamma and Kei, 
and pu^claimed the latter river tl^j boundary of thc^ colony. IMnlza 
was informed that in consequence of his want of faith in not fulfilling 
the treaty — (we had waited nine days, and instead of 25,000 bead be 
Lad paid but thirty) — hi s^ Excellency had •come to the determination of 
taking him, as a prisoner of war, across tfie Keic At that be appeared 
very disconsolate, and addressing Colonel Smith, said, “ My lather, 
take some troops, ahd, as 1 liave often asked ^ ou, accompany me ; iny 
people will soon obey me, and youc country’s cattle shall be returneci.’* 
Colonel Smith requested his Excellency to allow him to do so. But at 
first the Governor was unwilling, being now more alive to tlie treachery 
of the chief tlian the Colonel was, and suspecting that he had some in- 
sidious motive for his request ; but being pressed by the Colonel, who 
pleaded Hintza’s asseveration that his presence was necessary amongst 
his people to induce them to collect and restore the cattle, he con- 
sented, and at the same time the head-quarters crossed the river. 

Colonel Smith and Hintza were ascending the hills above the Kei, 
with a force consisting of two companies of the 72 nd Highlanders, three 
companies of Hottentots^ sixty Cape Mounted Rifles, and fifteen of the 
corps of Guides — about 450 men. Hintza was understood to be tlie 
guide of the expedition, which accompanied him at his own request, to 
enable to collect the cattle ; and on gaining the top of the hill lie 
had^a long conversation with the Colonel. He asked Colonel Smith, 
** Are )ou going to make war upon my people The reply was, 
“ No, Hintza; 1 shall not molest your people as long as they are 
peaceable, 1 am with you to enforce yo^r orders ; but you must not 
attempt to escape — if you do you will 6e shet/’ His answer was, that 
“ he had n*^ iritentioh of escaping, as his having left his son in ihp gamp 
would show.** Colonel Smith replied, “ Very well — but mind, if you 
attempt to escape, you will be shot. Tlie cattle of our people being 
recovered, you are free, be it where it may.*’ . 

appeared fully satisfied and happy, and rode at the liead of 
the cch^n all day, the corps of guides near him, as he was specfally 
givsen ovea to their charge. On that evening (lOth) we halted wiihin 
six miles of Butterworth, a little before sun-set; and Hintza, seeing two 
Kaffirs approaching the bivouac, driving some cattle, sent one of liis 
attendants to them, and it was afterwards discovered that one of his 
horses was missing, nor would he give any satisfactory account when 
asked the reason ,* but the real purpose was, to drive the country in the 
direction he proposed conducting us, and to a particular pass, Vv here he 
hoped to make his escape. ^ 

The next evening (1 1th) wee saw a herd of cattle driven in the direc- 
tion of the Bashee; but it being dark we could not take any rweasures 
to stop them. When we halted Hintza became very communicative, 
and told us to march when the moon was :;p, and we should soon have 
more cattle than wc could drive, wbich>^ere “ very fine, hut very 
troublesome.*’ We accordingly resumed march at twelve o'clock 
at night on the llth, and continue<l en'^route without a halt until eight 
o’clock next ^morning (12tU)» when we halted to refresh g»;rselves— r- 
every- one beginning to I'eei fatigued — at a small stream c;*\'ed the 
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Guada.' Here the country becomirig precipitous and intersected with 
deep favines, the foot-sore and wearied men were left with the waggon, 
and at ten a.m. we continued our inarch,;taking three days’ rations, and 
pursV^jd the track of the cattle towards the mountains contiguous^to the 
course of the Bashee. Shortly after *leaving tlie^ waggon, Ilintza asked 
leave to send on Urnt^ni, his counsellor, under pretence of taking a mes- 
sage to Ihe Kaffirs, ‘who were ^driving their heitls before us, to tell them 
to stop, and that they \)jould not be hurt, that we only wanted the colo- 
nial cattle. Colonel Smith complfed ; and Uuitini departed vfitli one 
attendant, promising to return before dark. At Ifis departure Hintza 
wa^ deliglited, and a smile of exultation was visible, plainly showing his 
intentions, if we had not been blind, or rather bad not put such implicit 
confidence in him. 

About aa hour afterwards we came to a river, the Kebaka, and halted 
for a few minutes to collect the men and breathe the horses. In our 
front was a chain of mountains running to the northward, and it was 
evident that cattle had been lately driven over them. To the left tlie 
mountains were void of bush, grassy and steep, and tlie country around 
them appeared open. To the riglit the path led up a very abrupt steep 
hill, rocky and covered ^vith bush, which extended from the top of the 
hill to the banks of the rive?j where it became higher and more dense. 
On arriving at the foot of this mountain, Colfinel Smitli asked Hintza 
which path he should take ? The answer he received was “ The cattle 
to tlio left are lost to you — you must take the path to the right. ^nd you 
soon will be in possession of more cattle than you can drive.” '^Fhe 
])ath was so steep and narrow that every man dismounted, except <’0101101 
{Smith, and at the commencement of the ascent not more than two men 
could ride abreast. Hintza was in the centre, leading his horse, which 
he had led all the morning ; wtfun about half-way up tlie mountain, he 
suddenly pushed past on horseback with his two attendanfs^p the fiont, 
and two officers of the 72nd Highlanders, who observed it, remarked 
that it was a very favourable place for him to make hft escape, and were, 
on the point of stopping 1dm, when they observed some of the Guides in 
4ront. ^ ^ 

ATe were now near the summit^ where the bush was very thi;,,C 
the path so narrow as to admit of only one man at a time, wlj^n Hintza 
watching his opportunity, and seeing that the troops were some yards 
in the rear — Colonel Smith being the only man in front — made a dash 
and galloped past him^but being stopped by the bush was forced to return 
into the patii, when Colonel Smith calling to him, he stopped, and the 
corps of IGuides coming up, he rode quietly along, a little in front of 
Colonel {^pith. On gaining the summit, the Colonel observed that he 
had got on art open tongue of land descending with a gradual slope to 
a turn of the river Kebaka, and running j^early parallel with it, until the 
tongue Jost itself in the flat which lay on the banks of the river, about 
two rnild^ olF. The bed of the river was steep and wooded, and many 
Ka-ffirs were on the hills ajpund, as also on the opposite side of the 
river. While looking back at the slow and tedious ascent of the. troops, 
lie lyiard a skout of “ Look, Colonel]’* and turning beheld Hintza gal- 
loping in front and tnany yai^s*aheifH. Fortunately Colonel Smith was 
Ayell mounted ; so-putting spurs to his horse h^made a violent effort to 
overtaHp the (?hief, which was not an easy 4^sk, as Hintza’s liorse^as < 
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very good one and perfectly fresli.^ Before Colonel Smilh’s horse was 
at his speed, HIntza had gained a hundred yards’ start, and hearing his 
pursuer calling to him, kept i^ging his horse to its speed. Finding 
that n^ild measures were useless, and resolved that tliis treacl^r-rous 
savage should not escape if he could prevent' it, Colonel Smith levelled 
one of his pistols at him — it snapped ; the other splayed its owner the 
same trick ; and thus th^ Colonel was alone with diis athletic savage 
without any arms, while Hintza was provided with his assagais, seven 
in niimlfer. This race continued /or some time, until Colonel Srnitli 
finding he was nearfhg him, lifted his horse ip and struck the chief on 
the head with the butt-end of a pictol ; hut this only had the eflect of 
making him redouble his efforts to escape, at the same time lunging at 
the Colonel with his assagai. They continued thus galloping, and Hintza 
was again a-head, and nearing the river. Colonel Smith had dropped 
one pistol, and thrown the other at the chief but without effect, and 
seeing many Kaffirs running to the river to meet him and aid in his 
escape, he had recourse to his sole means of assailing him, namely, by 
riding between him and the river, so that when he turned the two horses 
should come in contact ; by this measure he got up to Hintza, and put 
his left hand on his bridle; but Hintza stabbing^ at him with his assagai 
he was obliged to desist, and seeing the cliief again passingt he caught 
him by the throat, and twisting his hand in his kaross, dashed the savage 
to the ground. Hintza jumped upon his legs, and threw an assagai at 
Colonel ‘2»>'ith, whose horse, being blown, was unmanageable, and ran 
awajr with him into a Kaffir village, where he stopped him by riding him 
against u hut. In the meantime Hintza, making a turn to his right, 
ran towards the river, closely pursued by Mr. Southey and others of 
the Guides. Mr, Southey called to him twice in the Kaffir language to 
stop, but without effect ; he therefore f!r^‘,’^r',d hit him slightly in the 
leg : again ^ring at Ijiin he hit him in the back, and Hintza foil head- 
long; but instantly jumping up, continued his flight over the flat, which 
he had now gained by his having turned to his right. 

Mr, Balfour, of the 72nd Highlanders, Colonel Smith’s Aid-de- 
canF|y was enabled to come near .him, and pursuing him until his horse 
was bVwn, was forced to dismount and continue the pursuit on foot; 
when withm twenty yards of the chief he suddenly lost sight of him, 
and on coming to the spot he found that Hintza had jumped down a clay 
bank of above twenty feet descent, and was creeping into the bush which, 
thick and tangled, lined the river on both sides.?. Calling to him by 
name, the chief looked round with a malignant sneer without stopping, 
and seeing that he was at the edge of the bush, and despairing^ of being 
able to secure him singly, there being no one within a hundred yards, 
Mr. Balfour took aim, but ids gun missed fire, aiFl he was thus inca* 
pablc of preventing his escape^. Fortunately, from the bank he had a 
full view of the rivfer, which at this place was wide, and thus he could 
easily detect any movement across from either bank. In a few minutes 
Mr. Southey joined with some others, amongst whom was the interpre* 
ter, who three times called out to Hintza to come out and he would not* 
be hurt. This having no effect Messrs. BaJfour and Southey desceRded 
the bank, and crept on their hands and knsfis, clearing the bush* before 
them with the muzzles ef their guns, to the river, and a particular bush 
to vvhbh Mr. Balfour had la^t traced the chief j they then sewirated, 
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one going clown tfie river and the other Hip, in the same’ manner on their 
^hands and knees, and obliged to be cautious in opening the bushes with 
tlieir guns before they advanced a step. ^r. Southey had not gained, 
ton yardfi when he ht^rd a noise close to him as of steel striking a stone^ 
and turning round he beheld through* the bush the head of a Kdflir, 
vyith his arm upraised *and an assagai on the point of being thrown ; 
springing back to get room for Ins gun, Mr. Southey fired and shot the 
Kaffir in the head, and gn gaining the other side of the bush, he dis- 
covered it to be Hintza, who was in niche of jock in the water, half 
reclining, half sitting, with ^he assagai lightly grasped in his right hand. 

TTuis fell Hintza, chief of the Amaiiosa Kaffirs — a savage in every 
sense of the word ; abhorred by most of his own tribe, on account of 
his tyranny, cruelty, and the frequent murders he had committed, 
and detested by all those who had ever travelled through his land for 
his extortion and deceit. He deserved his fate for his perfidy, 
treachery, and want of faith, both as sovereign prince, in not fulfilling 
the articles of the treaty of peace, and next as a treacherous guide in 
decoying a handful of men into an ambuscade, whore he lioped not only 
to make liis own escape, but to be abj^ effectually to cut off the retreat 
of those men whose assistance he had requested ; and this after having 
been treated with as much resj>ect as if he had been an officer of rank in 
the service of a civilized nation — dining every flay at Colonel Smith's 
table, loaded with presents, and treated with a kindness whicli called 
forth remarks from many officers in the camp, as being conferred on an 
object totally unworthy of it. The only thing we can say oTTiim.is, 
that “ the best act of his life was that of losing it.’^ , • 

Ancient. 


PETlER pivot’s LETTERS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO II IS FRIENDS 
• AT THE DEPOT. 

No, 111 . 

I DID not linger at St. John. Having received intimation upon 
landing that my destination was Fredericton, I lost no time in making 
my arrangements for^leparture ; and you must be content to follow me 
in my movements, accepting the excursive notices and first impressions 
of my ei\rly journey ings, instead of the more laboured and methodical 
descriptions jf a longer residence, and more matured experience; nor 
will you lose by the exchange; for what is lost in minuteness of design 
will probably be more than balanced by*the freshness of the colouring. 

Amotjg the several districts into which nature has divided the pro- 
vince, the valley of the St. John holds the first and most distinguished 
place. Six of the eleven opunties into which the country is divided are 
' situated ’along the banks of that river; and here the qualities of the soil, 
noirless than the advantages,of situation and the beauties of the scenery, 
have attracted the densest' population. So that from the confluence of 
•the AroDstopk to the city of St. John, adistaape of nearly two hundred 
mileSi^^ not a vacant lot is to be found, atijj except where there intervenes 

U« S.'JouiunNo. 102| May, H 
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an occasional block of wilderness — the grant of some non-iresident 
proprietor, and ^ stumhling-hlock to the progress of improvement — the 
influence of the plough hac already worked a St^lutary and agreeable 
chai\g® picturesflue and fertile valley. 

In no other part of the country is the triumph of industry and per- 
severance over the difliculties which oppose the advance of cultivation 
in these new lands so Visible and satisfactory. The rank luxuriance ot 
the forest has receded before the^ emigrant’s ^axe, and corn-fields and 
mead dws have sprung <ap in its stead. Smiling cottages and comfort- 
able farms have aHsen on spots which were but yesterday the hamVs of 
tlie moose, the caraboo, and be«r ; and from these advanced posts of 
colonization numerous settlements are branching ofl‘, and penetrating 
gradually into the deep bosom of the woods. Wherever a stream 
empties itself into the great river, there the tide of emigration finds a 
ready inlet, and steadily flows on to the sources of these tributaries, 
affording at every mile some useful lesson, or cheering example, to 
stimulate those who follow in the same path of enterprise and 
labour. Nor are the results of successful industry less beneficial and 
striking from being frequently c^iUrastcd with the wretched condition of 
some indolent or imprudent neighbour, wliose ‘Smoky hut, tottering barn, 
and half-cleared fields, bespeak poverty and privation, and aflbrd con- 
vincing proof that the mere possession of land will not suffice to raise 
the sluggard above want and misery. Numerous instances might be 
adduce<L«i& men starting originally with equal advantages and means ; 
and^of one rising in the course of a few years, by industrious exertion, 
to comparative affluence, while the other, from opposite habits, re- 
mained through life nearly destitute of every comfort ; but the fact is 
too notorious to require illustration, and I will only therefore say that 1 
scarcely saw a case of absolute failure in a s^!H,tlcr that the cause might 
not be trafl#^to bis own idleness and improvidence, or to his embarking 
in tlie precarious^ speculative, and too often demoralizing husiin ss of 
lumbering, to the neglect of his farm, and final ruin of his family. lUit 
on this head 1 shall have some remarks to mrfke liereafter, and i,. the 
mea^^lime I proceed up the St, John to the seat of tlic iirovriicial 
gover>micnt. 

Jn sunvner, the usual mode of travelling between St. John and Fre- 
dericton, is by water; but those two points are also connected by a new 
and excellent road, running on the west side of the river, and reducing 
tlie distance to sixty- four miles. • 

I preferred journeying by water; and crossing the narrov neck of 
land that intervenes between the harbour and the steam-boat station at 
Indian Town, immediately above the Falls, we embarked in a fine new 
steamer, and, with wind and tide against us, laufiched boldly into tlie 
deep and tranquil basin, whoi^e. sluggish waters glide smootjjly and 
deceitfully to the v6ry brink of the cataract. Proceeding* onward, we 
next passed through a narrow channel with bold and lofty banks, 
casting their dark shadows on the waters, affd bearing strong indication 
in their rugged profiles, of having, at a former period, been torn asuqder 
by some convulsion of nature, or by. the elfbrjts of the imprisoned waters 
to escape from their confinement. ^ * 

Emerging from the rmrwws, the met expands .into what Is called 
GrandisBay. The shotea $x6iem elevated, and patches of cullt/ation, 
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Studded at intervals with liouses, appear on either hand, and relieve the 
eye from the monotony of the wilderncEys landscape— further on, the 
Frennebeckaeis (or little Kenneboa dls, being the Indian diminutive) 
empties itself into the St, ‘John upon the right. It is a consickirable 

* stream, navigable for^sloops td a distance of forty or fifty miles ; its 
banks are well settfed, and there are some quarries of plaster of Paris 
in the valley through 4vhich it flows. The next object that attracts 
attention is General Coffin’s manof jon the left — a neat yellojy house, 
stiyiding on a sloping bank, with the grounds ar«und judiciously laid 
out ; the trees here not being levelled with that indiscriminate assault 
upon the forest, which looks only to the city, and sacrifices nouglit to 
ornament or beauty : but here and there a graceful clump remains, 
giving to the unpretending fields the aspect of a lawn, and showing how 
much the country lias suflered in appearance from the want of taste and 
judgment in its early settlers. 

Twelve miles from St. John, Long Reach commences ; it is nineteen 
miles in length, and terminates in Bellisle Bay, above which the river 
again contracts, and is overhung Jjjj^old precipitous rocks, with an 
old keep, or block -house, frowning on their summit, and guarding the 
pass into Sussex Vale, thrdugh which runs the main road to Nova 
Scotia ; but I must not dwell upon the picAive, T can only bestow a 
glance as the stean\er dashes past, upon the grand and diversified out- 
line of tlie mountain-range, which on cither hand rolls backward in 
successive ridges from the river, loaded with a ricliness oT d^yipcry 
which is only to be seen in North America. • 

Fifty miles above St. John, the hills gradually disappear, or are 
observed only in the distance, and the farms certainly im])rove in 
aj)pearance. Islands '«ik 1 rich intervals occur more frequently, and 
lliolr'value is obvious, in the increased numbers •and heathy condition 
of Ihe stock. On Long Island there is a neat church, built, as it would 
s<*om, upon the “ dog and manger’' principle, thafneitliorb ank might 
the honour and £«d vantage of its site ; and as the island is subject to 
jAwodical inundations, the good Christians from both sides may^somc- 
■ limes be observed paddling up to the very door of tlio saiieluar^'^in their 
canoes. There is also a tolerable inn, culled tbe Ilalfway-Houso, 
where the ollicers from the garrisons of St. Jolm and FreSericton* were 
wont to meet in winter ; and after a solid luncheon, glide back again in 

• their swift tandem fleiglis to their respective quarters. This is no tra- 

veller’^s tale, albeit a drive of ninety miles with the same horses may 
sound Strange to ears attuned to the harmony of wheels on patent 
axles. J34it what will you say when I tell you, that the distance, viz. 
from St. John to Fredericton, ninety-three miles, \vas once done by an 
officer of tlie 52nd Regiment, withtke same “ span” in six hours ! But 
we must on with the steamer, which has passed ^Jage-town on the* left, 
and is now running past the Jeinseg on the right, a deep inlet which 
leads, to the Grand Lake', tliirty miles in length by nine in breadth — a 
district famous for coal and trout fishing, with streams falling into it, by 
which, with a short portage, you may paddle your canoe into tlic Gulf 
of St.^ Lawrence*. • * ' 

The parishes qf Sheffield and MangervilW are known, in passing, by 
the ibng unbroken intervals of rich alluvial soil that lies alongjbhe river ; 

' • E 2 . 
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bankft are almost on a level with the water, and they are ornamented by 
rows of trees, wliicli are no d^ubt useful in the spring freshets, (as the 
periodical rise of the river is here termed,) in preventing the ic& from 
breakitig in upon the farms. This is the oldest settlement in the pro- 
vince, a proof that the early settlers wei^i tolerabiy expert in selecting 
suitable locations. TweJve miles belo\v Frcderictbn we passed the 
village and river Oromocto ; this river is very deep, and ships of the 
largest ^ass are built Inye. Indeed, I might have before remarked, 
that not the least sir^gular objects to be seen iivsailing up the St. John 
are new vessels every here and ther« along its banks perched up in corn- 
field or meadow, as the case may be, in the various stages of construc- 
tion. Nothing larger than a sloop can proceed higher than the 
Oromocto, which may therefore be called the head of the navigation, 
and it is certainly the spot in every point of view upon which tlie provin- 
cial capital should have been built. The ground around it is strong and 
susceptible of easy defence, while the plain of Fredericton is the reverse, 
and this alone, in selecting a site so near the frontier, should have been 
decisive of the choice : therema^ng distance was completed in an hour, 
when rounding a projecting point, the young meUopolis, willi its painted 
houses and its liny spires, was seen rising, ‘as it were, from the bosom of 
the waters, and in a few rtiinutes more we were at the landing-place, 
having taken nine hours to accomplish a distance of ninety miles. 

The appearance of the rural capital of New Ikunsvvick is quite Ame- 
rican-7-a City of the woods ; new, whitewashed, and unfmislied ; but 
still, i«i TTjany respects, an object of interest to bim who lias spent liis 
life among the towns and cities of the Old World, It is a long iiud 
ratlier straggling place, built almost entirely of wood ; laid out regu- 
larly in quadrangles, with wide and airy streets, i the principal of which 
runs parallel to. the river, and are upwards of a mile in lengtli. Tlicy 
are laid off with footpaths, and are progressively undergoing the process 
of macadamizing, a» the public funds, vvliich are not very rich, may 
sanction. « 

A great many neat and pleasant cottages are scattered over diffeiAu-.v 
parts oiHhe town, which has, in every respect, so perfectly preserved its 
silvan character, that it cannot fail to please; it stands upon a flat 
sandy* tongue' of land, formed by a graceful bend of the St. John ; tlie 
plain is about three miles in length, varying in breadth, from a narrow 
strip to half a mile, with a noble river full one thom.and yards across, 
winding past in front, and an amphitheatre of richly-wooded hills for its 
back-ground. The view both up and down the valley is most intewsting 
— to the north an uncleared range of higlilands, witli detadied cones 
and broken hills, thrown out in bold relief upon the landscape. Villas 
unbosomed in the woods, and farms upon the clearings — are the chief 
objects it presents : wliile to the south, the river is seen winding, l/ke a 
silvery cord, through the dark and sombre woodlands, until it disappears 
entirely among the islands in the distance. t> 

• Yet, all these beauties will not redeem the site from the charge of 
beii>g iil-chosen. The seat of government has necessarily become a 
frontier military post ; and it is difficult t</ ooheeive a situation less 
adapted to that purpose ; ngt that I object to it, as being on the Aineri- 
caKi side of the St. Johni for although that river has been termed^ the 
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military frontitr of the country, Awhile the forest, stanrls, its difficult 
passes will prove the best defence against an invading force. But it is 
certainly to be regretted, that the head-quarters of the province had 
not been so placed as to have afforded a safe rallying point to the 
niilitiil, and protection to the old wooden hall of legislature {^gainst 
any sudden inroad of the enterprising partisans. But there is still 

• anotlier. inconvenience attacheJl to the locality; it is evident that, at 
some former period, the river*flowed along the bottom of the hills, and 
claimed tlie whole of the broad valley as its own; and, although it no 

• longer holds undisputed possession, the claim df right is still nbt unfre- 
qiicntly enforced, when the swollen waters, attaining for a short-lived 
])erio(l the full volume of their formet grandeur, sweep with ruthless fury 
over the plain, and punish man’s encroachments on the river-god^s 
domain, by an overwhelming inundation. Nothing within the precincts 
of the invaded territory is sacred from the searching visits of the angry 
flood — the cellar and the parlour are alike subject to the dominion of 
the waters, and tlic hapless inmates, driven to their attics, acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the natural lord of the soil ; while canoes and bouts 
again ply on their natural clement throimh the streets. Nor is this all 
— the simple fluid is comparatively Jii^ftl^nless visiter, but when charged 
with frozen masses on its bosom it penetrates into the abodes of man, 
no art or power can check its desolating course ; and the time is still 
frchli ill the memory of every one here, when the ice, checked in its 
descent, threatened for many hours to burst in and overwhelm the 
place. The timid fled with their families to tlie Iiills— the bold looked 
on in terrible suspense, awaiting Nature’s struggle for relief, whilp the 
crasliing masses continued every moment to accumulate over the*devoted 
town y and he must be bold indeefl, who can watch unmoved the fearful 
crisis of an ice-jam, while impending ruin overhangs his dwelling, and 
tlir(‘atens in a moment tc/ spread desolation over the land. The moment 
of rljlicl’, however, came — the jam gave way ; and the loy mountains 
rolkjd onwards in tumultuous confusion and with deafening noise. The 
danger quickly disappeared, and Fredericton still stands, in increasing 

^ beauty and prosperity ort tlie ominous flat. 

'•^liall not detain you at present with any lengthened description of 
Uie public buildings, which, with the exception of Government- House 
and College, botli massy stone edifices, have indeed Jiitle to #ecomm<end 
them to notice. The population of the place may be about four thou- 
sand, including many families of great respectability, chiefly refugees 
and loyalists, who settled here during the revolution in the Stales; and 
I have ilready been long enough among them to feel warranted in 
saying, that if the elegancies of life are sparingly diffused, the frivolities 
of fashion acc happily unknown in the small community ; and there 
are, perhaps, few places where the comforts and social enjoyments of 
society are more liberally dispensed thaA ' in this secluded corner of the 
Western World. 
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r FESTIVAL 1>A.Y CONTINUEM. 

■- 

“ A riNH scrape yoiuhavc got poor (^Id Toby into, Master Jerry,” 
said Roberts to him, as soon as he returned to tjie ward, 

“ Hofv so ?” asked Je|*ry. * 

“ WJiy ill smutting liis face,*’ replied Roberts ; “ for as soon as tlie 
old man got to his mess in the hall the men at the table set up a loud 
shout of laughter, which Toby took very quietly, and seemed not to 
know what they were laughing at, but took his seat, and commenced 
cutting up the bread. The can of tea having been brought, Toby was 
proceeding to distribute that — for he was cook of the mess — when one 
of his messmates opposite, not content with laughing at, ventured to 
touch Toby’s nose. The lion was aroused in an instant, and Toby 
threw the whole contents of the scalding can of tea right over him. 
This gave rise to a fight acrosSt'iUu table, and Toby being still in pos- 
session of the tin can, inflicted some severe brqises on his messmate’s 
head and fiice, and there is no knowing when the fight might have 
ended, had not the boat^tvain interfered, and marched the combatants 
off to tlie main- guard as prisoneriS.” 

“ ATell, Tm very sorry,” said little Jerry ; but to-day is ‘walking 
you know, and epe ought to have a lark now and then ; but I dare 
say he v ill be let oif easy.” 

Why, I am very much afraid it will be a council job,” said Roberls ; 
for old Toby has nearly broken the fellow’s head, besides knocking the 
bottom out of the can,” 

“ Sarvcdjdm right!” said Slender Dick— “ had no business tp touch 
his nose ; and ’tvvasn’t any wonder he burnt his fingers at it ; His all tlie 
world like a red-hbt salamander.” 

“ You had better take care. Master Dick,” said Roberts ; ‘‘ for I dare 
say the question will be asked, * Who, smutted his face ?’” 

. “Well,” said Jerry, ‘'then we^ll swear he run foul of a gridiron; 
wop’t we; Dick 

“ Yes, that will do capital well,” answered Dick, 

Peters and the others — with the exception pf Toby, who was in con- 
finement — now entered, and in the course of a littb while settled them- 
selves in iheir places. The ward is nominally lighted by an, oil lamp 
suspended in the centre of it : 

No light, hut rather tokneia visible.*’ 

Candles Jire not allowed ; and t\je serjeant (for as Wberts assumes that 
character we will sq, designate him for the future) was obliged 'o go to 
Ids private store for one, with which, when lighted, he returned to his 
cabin to search for manuscript While, he is so engaged we will 
take advantage of the light to examine what sort of a place this cabin* 
is; As before mentioned, the cabins are about seven feet square ; at the 
side of this one is the bed-place, ' n6t qidte^three feet broad, occupying 

^ The common name among the men for the festival day, " 
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, the whole length of the cabin. Everything here is* rematkahly neat; 
the beA has chintz hangings before it, and upon it a clean white coun- 
terpane (private property Over the Iced’s head is a well-executed 
drawing, in a black^frume, of a very interesting young woman, supposed 
to be d i)ortrait of his wife.; and the»bulkhead at the side of the bed is 
ornamented with spoil# of the egieniy, such as swords, pistols, &c. ; the 
chest cofttaining th^ manuscript and his clothes pulls out from under 
tlie bed. Two or three shelves round the cabin arc appropriated to 
books, which appear ft have bee^ well selected. In short, there is 
' every comh)rt liere a man retpires. ‘nere he ilas ‘‘ meat, clotlfes, and 
firr and if Contentmefit were to be met with in any place, I should 
think she would probably be found hdre. 

The Serjeant having, after searching some time, found the packet he 
wanted, returned to the party, and seating himself in tlie large arm- 
chair, resigned by Peters to him, drew it close to the table, and with a 
huge serving mallet before him, assumed the office of president. Care- 
fully cleaning his spectacles with a piece of wash-leather, he adjusted 
them on his well-adapted nose. 

“ Before I commence reading tliis s^y to you,*^ he said, ‘‘ I must 
tell you that I was serjeant of martTft/s; and that the hero of the tale, 
poor Ned Cummings, belonged to my party. From the first moment I 
saw him T took the greatest interest in him. *IIe was a tall, handsome 
)oung man, about twenty years of age, rather fair, with light hair, and 
eyes wliich at limes, when lie was animated, flashed like hglitning; yet 
withal ho was generally so dejected as to make some of the party, and 
J for a time among tlunn, think he was mad. He had the hcart/of a 
lion when roused, but at other times he was meek as a lamb. '* We bad 
been lliree years together in dilferent ships before we w'cre separated 
entirely — in what manner I will relate to you after I ijave read you his 
narrative. Three or four months before the cati\btrophe — (excuse my 
Ijard words, Dick) — we were on our homeward voyage,** having been 
btutioned for the latter part of our time in the Mediterranean. I was 
Wvilking the gangway witli CummingsS — furvvc were always on the most 

* fii/4'dly terms — and expressing my joyful anticipations on returning to 
my' clear wife and child, awaitiifg vvith anxiety my coming. To my 
Surprise lie did not appear to look forward to our arrival with any satis- 
faction, but on the contrary with a sort of dread. 1 had nc^^er iiKjjircd 
into his aflairs, as I disliked being thought prying, but I called to mind 
that he had never Iq my knowledge kept up any correspondonce witli any 
one at all, unless indeed that he wrote letters for nearly all hands — for 
he was the best natured young fellow in the ship ; and I remembered 
also that frequent questions were asked about him by an old comrade of 
mine, who'vvas a c^Iour-serjeant at Portsmouth, wdth the request that I 
would not mention the same to him. When I recalled these things I 
thought there was something mysterious, and I could not forbear asking 
him wliat made him so sorrowful. He turned to* me and said with an 
earnestness I cannot forgqj:, * Roberts, if you knew what a weight I carry 

• here,* pointing to his heart, ‘ you would not be surprised at my sorrow. 
'Here,* belaid, ‘ is nothing but misery.’ 

“As I saw he was sati»l*Biiid no more. We arrived, and the sliip was . 

. paid off at Portsmouth, i can answer for my own happiness, and for 
the time loSt sight-of Cummings j but we haffnot been many .weeks in 
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barracks before wc were orderecl to re-enibark on board the fri- 

gate, just commissioned for the West Indies. We were again brought 
together; but 1 observed, with much concern, a very great alteration iu 
my poor young friend. Still he was never absent* from his duty, but 
appea'*ed to feel great relief from being ei,mployed as he vvas'at the 
dockyard. One nigli^ just before we w/5nt out of^he harbour, he desired 
to speak with me. We went on deck, and he said,, ‘ Roberts, you have 
been always my kind /riend, and have^for some years made this life 
endurable, and God will bless your It is now^hearly all over. 1 don’t 
think I^sliall ever again‘1eave England.* 

“ What!** I said, “ don’t you mean to go o^at with us ?*' ‘I do not 
mean to desert,* he replied, * nor fet to accept the discliarge which has 
been offered me for that affair in the Mediterranean, and yet,* he added 
after a time, ‘1 shall get it before long,* You speak in riddles, I 
said. ‘ The riddle will soon be explained,* he replied. ‘ Rut here,* pro- 
ducing a packet from liis bosom — ‘ here is my will for you — the little I 
}) 0 S 8 es 8 is yours. You will find there also a letter to my poor old 

master. I have never seen him but for a moment since an event .’ 

Here his feelings overcame li^n^ and he was unable to finish the sen- 
tence. He then went on — ‘ YofiP^Yid find there also an account of my 
short miserable life. You will, after reaejing it, know that you have 
fostered a murderer ! I <;^annot tell you more now — that will explain all 
— but Jet me beg you will not break the seal ; and if, as zvill not be, 
my j)resentiment is untrue, return it me when we are clear of the 
Channel ; if otherwise, open it, pity my fate, and judge me not harshly.* 

“ ’{ cTuleavoured to laugh, and then to reason him out of his gloomy 
forebodings in vain, and I abided strictly by his directions, A short 
time jiroved tlie correctness of iiis anticipations, and I was therefore at 
liberty to open the packet he had entrusted to me. I found in it the 
papers I will now rca/1 to you — they are a history of his life, and One of 
the most affcfCting letters I ever read for his lute master, which” for 
reasons I will after^vards give, was never delivered.” 

After snuffing the candle, and clearing his throat with a few short 
hems, the serjeant commenced in a clear voice reading the follq\^;ng 
narrative : — ' 

f LIFE OF NED CUMMINGS. 

“ You, ray kind friend, to whom I am indebted for such numerous 
good offices, whose kind counsel and entertaining company have made 
my latter days comparatively happy, ought not to be ignorant of my 
previous life. I take it as one of the greatest proofs of your sincere 
friendship that you have never endeavoured to wring from me that which 
would have given me inexpressible pain to tell you ; and indeed I had 
determined never to disclose to any one the secrets of my heart. Yet 
I cannot hide them any longer from you ; and should you ever, have a 
son, you can read to him the melancholy life which 1 am now about to 
transcribe. Bid him beware, from my example, how he lew his passion 
overcome his reason. Show him the cause of my misery ; my forget- 
fulness of my God, when of ail times I ought most to have remeui- 
bered him ; and exhort him, ere a wish for any earthly thing or a dis- 
contented murmur is suffered to escape Ids lijas, to whisper, ‘ Thy will be 
.done.* Had I done thiff how different might have been my lot ; but I 
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was \ rebel ; •! rebelled, knowing tke extent of my* sin. I shut my eyes 
to the consequences, and rushed in that way to the encounter. It is 
now too late to retrace my steps ; a slnvrt time only remains to me ; but 
I thank God I ai;p prepared for the worst. My trust and hope is that 
the God who is omniscient is not unmerciful. • 

“ I was born an(l educateil at P ,* a few miles from Ports- 

mouth« My father kept a tavern there, and siccumulated some property. 
My mother died while I wa^aii infant, and my father then married the 
bar-maid, whose deliglht was to dc*me all the mjury in her power. My 
life was a constant scene of discord, and my onlj^ place of rest was my 
school. My half brothets and sisters were numerous ; but if my brothers 
were superior to me at home, af school they dared not dispute my 
powers. I learnt everything which my schoolmaster could teach with 
an avidity that surprised and delighted him. Not so at home : my bro- 
thers reported my success at school, wliich had the effect of increasing 
to a great degree the hatred and jealousy of my slep-mother. By the 
time I was thirteen years old I had a tolerable knowledge of Latin ; 
could write a good hand ; was a very good arithmetician ; and was in 
short considered by my father, much ag^nst my step-mother’s wish, fully 
coippetent to keep the account- booiP^'m the house, and installed in that 
office accordingly. ^ 

“ It was far from my wish either ; for I preferred my school for the rea- 
sons I before stated. I liad peace there ; but at home there was none for me. 

I would willingly forget all these things, but they crowd upon my memory. 
My father alone had affection for me, and he dared not often shavv it ; 
but 1 must hastily pass over this part of my life — for 1 cannot ‘dwell 
upon so unpleasing a subject — and at once come to the cause of my 
being sent into the world. It happened that a small neighbouring public- 
liouse, the property of mv father, had received a quantity of goods from us, 
fur which payment was to be made by instalments.! On one occasion I re- 
ceived an instalment of ten pounds, giving the man an acknowledgment, 
and putting the money into the till as usual, but, being suddenly called 
away, omitted to enter the amount in the proper book. My step-mother, 
who 1 know was much fn the habit of robbing the till to support her 
cfviravagance, was near the baif at the time 1 received the money. 
Observing that I had not made a note of the sum in the book, slie Jook 
out the money I had put into the drawer, and 1 suppose spent it. 

“ Some little time afterwards the man came for a settlement ; he 
produced tlie vouchers he had received, and 1 distinctly remembered the 
different payments, iftit still they and the entries did not agree. This 
was the time for my step-mother. I was of course accused of purloining 
the ten pounds, discharged from my employment with disgrace, and 
condemned %o wander about the house with my hands in my pockets, in 
the hope of the fatc^attending me whicji my kind step-mother had pro- 
nouncqjl my desert, ‘ the gallows.’ • 

“ I was fourteen years old, when, througli the interest of my more 
than father, my schoolmaster, I was recommended to Mr. S., a printer 
.of Port^m^th. My father was glad to give his consent to ray being 
bound an apprentice, and with no sorrowful feelings I wished good-bye 
to all in his house. So grealt v^^as t^ie rancour of the family against me, 
generated by the -wretch in shape of a woman, jjieir mother, that not a ^ 
spark oi^ attachment for one of her children remained ijtmy alie^ions; ‘ 
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an 4 on only one occasion, the death^of my poor father, t\Vo years after- 
wards, did I again visit them. His life, although not one of dovviiMglit 
injustice, had been anything h»Jt Christian ; and what was my horror 
to hear him on his death-bed own himself an atheist JL His last words 
were dreadful blasphemy ! I rushed from the Jiouse ere his corpst? was 
eold, and never from thal hour returned to it. r 

** A will was produced .after his funeral, giving the whole property 
to his widow and her children, with the e 5 cception of the sum of five 
])0und8, to buy me a suit ^f mourning, which I w^s too proud to accept. 
The unmerited disgrace heaped upoft me led to the most hapj)y change 
in my situation, and I can look back upon five ^ears of almost uninter- 
rupted bliss. Extremes of any sort, especially of happiness, are never 
lasting, and so I have found it. Let that man shudder to whom a 
long series of undisturbed prosperity has been allotted. My excellent 
master, Mr. S., was a widower ; he had an only daughter about my own 
age ; her name was Clara. It is not surprising that I, whose heart had 
never before known what it was to feel attachment, should have clung to 
a being so beautiful to my warm imagination as she was. I can only 
compare her to the creation of V soul-enchanting dream, adorned with 
every charm which fancy can picSi^ — as a vision she faded. «> 

“ My master had a very good business, and learning the trade 
occupied for a season all qny time and attention. My assiduity soon 
attracted his favour, and after my daily labour be gave me j)ermjssion to 
pass my leisure hours in his little library. I was passionately fond of 
readkig, and did not fail to avail myself of his kindness; yet I confess 
that t 1 ns*place had still stronger attractions for me than the books it 
contained, and often my wandering eyes wore more directed to Clara^s 
waving curls than to the page before me. Clara was also fond of read- 
ing ; but her books an^ mine were of a very different kind. As I became 
upon more iutiniate terms she often asked me to read to her, and- then 
all books were alike to me. She generally preferred some musbroom of 
the day, in the shape of a novel, but her wish was a law to me wliich I 
never attempted to dispute, 

“ How rapidly this my day of happiness passed — the fatigues of^^iUe 
business were lost in anticipation of the hour which was again to resttu e 
me, the soejety of Clara. I was soon held in the light of one of the 
family, and as the period of my apprenticeship drew nigh, w'as relieved 
of all the drudgery, and considered by my master wortliy of being 
trusted with the* whole weight of the business, which his increasing age 
and infirmities rendered irksome to him. 

Clara was my constant companion. If I were to say I loved her, 
it would not express a tithe of my affection. I own my sin. Slie was 
the idol which 1 daily worshipped. 1 had not the smallbst desire of 
pleasing any other being, heaveydly or earthly, than Clara. It signified 
not to me — the church we constantly frequented, or the plqjces we 
visited in our occasional rambles, Clara was the only object* of my 
attention. I forgot the Creator entirely, ii^ the presence of the crea- 
ture. My impiety is severely, though not unjustly, punished. My. 
crime is one my heart has since acknowledged, but grievous mustjiry 
expiation of it be. My heart grew*to li^rs with my. growth, and with 
my strength my attachvpent strengthened. 

** Fven npvK^ my sinfulness, at timeS) makes me tliink that lleaven> 
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witljout her, is imperfect, and that with her no tortures can be felt. And 
yet, although at tliis time I can so clearly define my feetings, I then did 
not know them. We were rarely ever? separated from each other for a 
whole day, and Ttherefore knew* ryot the happiness I enjoyec^ until it 
w^s torn from me, * , 

“ Her father was* pleased \vith my attachment, which he must have 
seen ; and his kindness was* such as must eVer endear his memory to 
me. The remembrance of my ingratitude to this most worthy creature, 
adds greatly to my sorrow. sickness latterly *had confined him 
almost entirely to the f^use, and Clara and I sought who should best 
administer to his comforts. It was my delight to read to him, and he 
having great taste, contributed largely to my instruction and pleasure, 
by leading me to such works as contained tiie best information and most 
beauties. His favourite, Milton, was conat^kfltly at his side, and lie used 
to say, that although he knew nearly every line of his Paradise Lost by 
heart, he still derived as much pleasure as ever from its perusal. lie 
was a good Latin scholar, and by his help, I was soon able to read the 
best Latin authors. ^ 

“ One evening after I had beenj^er.feing to him, he told me it was his 
intention, if 1 were willing, to take me into partnership, as soon as 
my indentures were out‘, hilt, at the same time, professed his willing- 
iieas to assist me in any other view of life 1 might have formed. I told 
him I had not dn idea separate from his family, and hesitated not to 
(leolaro to him my passion for Clara. He heard me w'ith signs of satis- 
faction which I could not mistake, yet plainly told me T slioiil^T have 
much to contend with in his daughter’s disposition. The consent he 
gave me was enough, and I was happy, 1 soon found an opportunity 
of telling Clara my hopes of happiness were fixed on her. She gave 
me such assurances as •satisfied me, and a lock of her hair was a sufii- 
cieiit })lc(lgc. ^ 

“ One lovely summer^® evening, we rambled ovej the Southsea com- 
mon. The cool, refreshing air had enticed large numbers of people 
there, but no licart baunded lighter at that time than mine. I had 
i*very thing in prospect which constituted happiness, nor one fear of the 
prospect’s being an illusion. 

“ At length we reached the castle, and entering it, mo«nted ta the 
ramparts to view the fieet at anchor, at Spithead, Tliere were several 
Ollier visiters, and we paraded round the walls. lla|>py had it been for 
me if that day Uad^been the last of my existence! Among the com- 
pany present was an officer of the Navy, a Lieutenant : the world pro- 
nounced him handsome, and he might have been so. 1 could not help 
remarking Jiis ardent gazing at Clara, as he passed, which, as we walked 
to and fro, he did frequently. It did not cause me any uneasiness, as I 
knew it to be a kind of custom with petjple of this class ; and considering 
my Cora’s eyes needed not a sentinel, on leaving the place, banished 
the circumstance from my mind. 

“ Clara, by means of sBme of her female friends, had lately formed an 
.intimacy with a family at Southsea, and as her visits were principally in 
the day-tirhe, I had no opiX)rtunity of accompanying her, even if it had . 
been* wished, apd 1 had'so fnuch confidence in her truth, that I never 
offereclf the.smallest objection to her going anyt^cre. without me. 

She went one evening to a party theiie, to which, *'^ing a strtinger, | • 
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\v;\s u(»t invited : but knowing the timeslie would be returninsr, called for 
her to bring her back : this was a few weeks after the walk just men. 
tioned. I perceived, with sorrdftv, a great change in her manner, and 
entreate^d her to tell me if I had oifunded her. Yet, all my power severe 
unable to restore entirely her usual good-natdre. This was the begin- 
ning of the tempest, whicli has overthr6vvn and brushed for e.ver my 
structure of happiness. I retired to my bed to think rather than to 
sleep — thoughts before the most distant now crowded round me — the 
most disifial, yet Indistinet, fancies Jiovered about my mind. At length 
nature overcame me, hnd I slept. p 

1 dreamt I w'as walking along »ome road, when, on a sudden, the 
little packet, containing the lock of liair given me by Clara, which I 
had constantly worn suspended round my neck, had, by some ineans, 
got outsidJ my waistcoat, and before I liad time to restore it to its usual 
place, next.nly nearl, it was snatched from me by a man who at tlie 
instant rushed past me. He endeavoured to escape from me by running, 
but 1 pursued and overtook him. Methought, as he turned, I remem- 
bered his face, and eagerly demiided that of which he had rubbed me. 
He resisted; a scuffle ensued, both fell, but he underneath. I 

hasted to sei?;e the prize, but at the instant a tremendous gust of wind 
carried it aloft in the air, and bore it froih my sight. 1 awoke with 
the anguish I felt, and searched for my treasure. I found it in its place, 
and again slept. The same dream returned to me, with the addition, 
that on looking at my overthrown antagonist, I discovered him to be 
dead !* I arose from my bed, and as day had broken, dressed myself, 
and sought, by a walk in the country, to dispel the gloomy horrors of 
the night ; but all in^,yain, and I spent the day in ruminating on this 
strange dream. , 

Clara was later than usual to breakfast, and <still the cloud remained 
on her brow, wliich h4d caused me the night before such painful fore- 
bodings. She went again the next evening to the liouse other new fricuid, 
telling her father and me, that she should be late before she returned, 
and thajt the gentleman of the house would oave me the trouble of 
calling for her. Her fatlier remonstrated with he? on the impropriety 
of-her conduct, but doting as 1 did, 1 veuUired to make excuses for her, 
whiqli. he.untvilkngly heard. 

nut that I did not feel tlie slight put upoame, which made me 
inteitffere in her behalf, but because 1 could not endure that Clai a should 
be disappointed. I determined for once to be a sp) upon her actions, 
and accordingly, left the house unknown to any one, and loitered about 
the place where she was, in order that 1 might see by whom, on her return, 
she was accompanied. My suspicion was roused, — to know was what I 
sought: I thought I could endure the certainty better than to be unre- 
solved. ^ 

“ At length the detor opened, and the object I sought issuedj^forth, 
accompanied — I could not be mistaken — by the self-same oflicer whom 
we had met at Soutlisea Castle. There was u field elevated above the 
road on which they were walking, and I was thus enabled to Ifsten to. 
some part of their conversation. I 0iough^ her voice, whicli was once 
to my ear the sweetest of music, sounded ^smal and harsh as the Croak 
of the raven. I overhetud him mention my name — I heard him call me 
prinkr^ boy I rWieard her Mugh ! It was enough. The seal was 
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aflixfd to my misery. I had now but one thing to live for — it was 
revenge! And this one passion filled up for a time every crevice of my 
soul. ^ f 

“ i met her the next morning, hut, alas ! how fallen, Thi? smile, 
which so often had ‘ played on her ripe lip,*' was superseded by the curl 
of disdain, and my* heart sickened, though my sternness remained, 
as 1 witnessed hef altered c^mduct. Why, at that moment, I did not 
accuse her before her liather of her faithlessness, I know not, except that 
the ally of revenge, Pride, stood m my way,* and would not *allow me 
to acknowledge myself, an eaves-dropper or spy. If I had done so 
tfien, all might have been prevented. 

“ I went to my duties after breakfast, and tried by employment to 
alleviate my sorrows, determined to seek an early opportunity of con- 
vincing Clara, 1 was aware of her pcrfid 3 \ Alas ! there is nothing 
like the present moment. While love, revenge, and pride, were debating 
within me my proper course of proceeding, Clara was flying from me 
for ever. 

“ She left the house without my kryvvledge, telling her father she 
was going for a short walk, and I saw her no more ! Wc waited dinner 
for Some time — she came not. My master looked at me as if to read 
in my eyes the cause ; he coftld only discover JVom that, my misery. He 
took that for a knowledge of it — probably thought some triflingqnarrel 
had occurred, and avoided questioning me. Our untasted dinner was 
sent away, and still I observed a sullen silence. Tiie evening came — 
still no Clara. The old man could no longer stifle his feelings. 

“ ‘ For God*8 sake, Harry,* said he, ‘ what is the matter V Where 
is Clara V ‘ Sir,* I replied, with as much firmness as I could mus- 
ter ; ‘ her absence is as much a mystery to me as it appears to he to 
you.* ‘ Have you quarrelled with her?’ he asked. ‘ No,* I answered, 
and, my grief prevented my saying more, * ForMleaven’s sake, leave 
me not in ignorance ; let me know what has becopie of my child — 1 
will go instantly in search of her.* His vehemence aroused me. 

‘ And I will go too,* saW I, brushing away the tears which had found 
ipeans to disgrace my cheeks. • 

“ 111 as the poor old man had previously been, he appeared in an 
instant to have thrown off liis infirmities. We sallied forth, •and wirfked 
at a rapid pace, almost involuntarily, to the house to which she had gone 
the night before. The lady stated, in answer to his inquiries, that 
Clara had been the* in the morning, where she liad met Lieutenant 

^ a gentleman intimate with her husband, and that she believed 

it was her intention, on leaving, to go in a carriage with him to Titch- 
field, returnyig the same evening,* ‘ And pray,* said Mr. S., after hear- 
ing the lady impatiently to an end, ‘ what part, madam, may you have 
acted in this business V With some tonfusion, she replied that fre- 
quent Iheetings had taken place at her house, and fliat Lieutenant 

was a man of good family and property, and had told her his intentions 
were most honourable towards Miss S., and that he either would com- 
* municafe, or had communicated them (she did not remember which) 
to*her father. Nothing but*the ol4 man’s distress exceeded his passion, 
and he quitted tlie* house, leading an angry message for his daughter on 
‘her retftrn, and muttering curses * deep, not li^d,* on the baseness oL 
this woman's conducti 1 still refused t^ mention wliat I hadimyself 
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witnessed the night before, and we returned disconsolately to our home. 
Fully expecting their return, w,e waited till twelve o*clock in an agony 
of mind not to be described: \^e then retired to rest- 1 threw myself 
on my bed in a state of insanity, while the events of the few past' days 
floated in confusion arolmd me. The spn at length restored me to* a 
glimpse of reason, and I gfot up, washed and dressed myself with great 
care, in my best clothes, in the full de^cermination of pursuing my 
revenge (o the uttermost.^ Early in /he morning' a letter was brought 
to the house by a countryman, addressed to my master, who told a long 
round-about story as to the manner in which it had come into his 
possession. * 

“ I took the letter from the man, and questioning him closely, and 
by dint of bribing, got him to confess that he received the letter from a 
gentleman at Purbrook. I carried the letter to Mr. S — - — , when he 
hastily broke the seal, and scanning the contents, sank back on his bed 
in (Ireadful convulsions. Hang the bell, and sent in haste for a doctor, 
who lost no time in attending ; the convulsions ceasing, he lay for some 
time in a state of torpor, whici^the doctor told me was not dangerou s. 
I took the letter from him, and rea^ it: it was written hurriedly, and 
evidently dictated by the monster to whom Clara had consigned hersoll. 
It stated * that she was gwng away to be married to a gentleman of 
rank and fortune, who was obliged to act in this summary way as his 
ship was soon goingto sea, but that she hoped in a short time to throw 
herself at his (her father's) feet, and implore his pardon for the step she 
had I folded the letter up, and placed it on the j^ble ; 1 kissed 

my master’s cold forehead, and bade a liasty adieu to the walls which 
once Wffd all that I loved. All my master’s kindness to me, and the 
acuteness of his sufferings were forgotten — I had no room in my breast 
for any other feeling than that of revenge, and 1 was revenged, > 

“ At this period ot my suflerings what a comfort would it have been 
had lib ought upoa niy.Qpd^ and it was at this moment that 1 forgot 
him entirely. I did ndt ti*y to say, * Thy will be done,’ but rushed 
madly trusting to my own powers, ahd seeking unaided that 

which belongs God. All my after misery hinged upon this ; and 

thus will it ever who follows my example. I knew in an in- 

stant on reatling the litter the fate awaiting poor Clara. 13ut judge Iier not 
harshly : young and artless, she had not known a mother’s care, and her 
beauty proved her bana. Her guards were slender, and sucli as an im- 
perfect education had raised ; while he, the sedlicer, armed with his 
mastet^s (the d^il’s) weapons, easily beat them down. AVliatever was 
the extent of her crime, her punishment exceeded it, and women's 
crimes rarely go unpunished.” 

“ Snuff the candle, Jerry,'’ said the serJeant ; which Jerry proceeded 
to do, j)ut whether fpm the obliquity of his vision, or the knock which 
Slender gave his elbow, I do not know, he snuffed it out. “ Anv? now,” 
continued the serjeant as soon as the candle was rcliglited, as my 
poor old eyes are nearly tired, I wish one bf you would help out the 
evening with one of your own stories, and 1 will keep the remainder of 
this fof another night—- that is, if <you like, H, and do not find it loo 
tedious.'^ , ‘ • 

* •• He carries^o many guns for me,*' said Slender—** I canH stand 

Jbis two*deckersT‘ 
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“Jt is a very touching story, I think/* said Frank Johnson, “ and it 
brings to niy mind some of my early misfortunes. “ Ah,** continued 
tlie old man, with, a sort of sigh,, not unlike an asthmatic cough, “ I 
shourd never have gone to sea but for something in that way/* " 

“ Then let us hear it, Frank, by all means,*** said the serjeant. 

“ And mind and if short,*’ added Slender : *' you see there is Old 
Tim fast asleep already, and Fat Jack’s head going like a Chinese man- 
.darift in a grocer’s shbp, and 1 begins W figel a little mattir drowsy 
myself/* 

. Thus instructed, Fraitk Johnson commenced his sloiry, in nearly the 
following words : — * 

7UE REASON WHY FRANK JOHNSON WENT TO SEA. 

“ I was horn in the parish of St. Pancras, and was never out of the 
smoke of London until I was eighteen years old. I was ’prenticed to a 
hairdresser in Gosling-street, and if I had continued till this time to 
curl wigs and cut hair, might have been a man of large property ; but 
somehow, just as J was seventeen years/ of age, Betty Saunders fell in 
love with me, and I couldn't do less^than fall in love with her in return ; 
but, for all that she told me^he loved nobody only me, I had not been 
away more tlian six or eight months before she married my rival, a 
footman, saying, as an excuse, that she thought I should never come 
back again. When first I saw the dear creature, she opened the door 
of her master’s house to me — I had to go there every morning, Vihich 
gave me many an oj)portunity of getting from her a sweet wortf* or a 
kind look, and she used to smile so good-natured. She was housemaid. 
One evening I Was in the shop, and who should pop in but Betty 
Saunders. Vou cau*t. think how my heart did flutter. So she says to 
me, says she, ‘ I \™itl my hair dressed.* * Cej^ainly Miss,* said I ; 
‘ walk into the back parlour,* So she went in ; anti when she pulled off 
her bonnet and cap, Iffer beautiful long hair-— it waS rather red to be 
sure — fell so fine over her handsome broad shoulders, that I felt in a 
minute all of a tremble. * So says I, ' Miss, pray how would you like it 

djwssed — in tiie new French curlsVr V ‘In ihe^pswest fashion, cerr 

tainly, Sir/ says she. So I began, and trimmed ahd pomatumed, ^nd 
made the pinchers hot to curl it ; but I could liardfy get out a word ; at 
last 1 managed to say, ‘ Going to the ball at the Red Lion, I suppose. 
Miss ? ’ ‘No, Sir,* said she ; ‘ indeed I keeps no such low company ! * and 
she gave her head a gfeat toss, which unfortunately brought the hot curl- 
ing irons close to her beautiful fair forehead. With that she jumped up 
in a terrible passion, and gave me such a terrible slap on the cheek that 
it was burning for a week afterwards. I was so sorry to think I had hurt 
her, that I did not ^nnd the blow ; s(j I begged her pardon on my 
knees, and she soon forgave me — she was always .very forgivii^g. I 
finislied^ier hair in such style .that when she looked in the glass she 
(]ijiite forgot the burn and I jhe box on the ear ; and then she wanted to 
j)ay me, .but I told her I could not think of taking the money, and 
sliould be always proud to dress her hair whenever she wanted it done. 
So she put the money back intp her pocket, and gave me instead such 
a sweet ^mile. ' * ^ 

“ After a time we got very thick, and we began to talk.,of being:.niar- 
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ried as soon as I was out of my time; but there, you see, it was not to 
be. She invited me one night to a party, which she told me the cook 
was going to give to her friends? for that lifer mistress was going to a 
ball, and her master was away in the Country. So aUout ten o*clo<‘k I 
got leave from my master, as I expected to Be out late, and dressing 
myself in my new bottlegreen long-tailed coat and fny best friile^l shirt, 
cut no bad figure. Sure enough there was a capital turn out, and 
you wou]d have ^tljpught, to look at the wome^i, they had been all 
j^chesses. Betty locked' so handsome — she was dressed in a beautifur 
red silk dress that belonged to her mistress, an^l a pair of white satin 
shoes. There were about lialf-a-doaen young men besides me, servant’s 
in the neighbourhood, and a great many young women, and there was 
a fiddler, and plenty to eat and drink, we danced till about twelve 
o’clock, and I was dancing then with Betty, and was so very happy, 
when we heard a terrible, loud rap at the door. * Oh clear, there’s 
master at the door 1* said Betty — ‘ I know his knock — what .shall we 
do You never saw such a scampering in all your days. Who is to 
go to the door ? Another knc|^;k and a tremendous ring at the bell still 
,, remained unanswered, and at last the door was broken open, and down 
rushed the master with two or three watchmen into the kitchen. Nearly 
all the livery servants being better up to sUch rowts, made their esca])e 
at the kUchen vvjndow, but I and another young chap got caught. I 
might have got away too, but I cofild not find it in my heart to leave 
])oor Betty in so much trouble ; but by the direction of the gentleman 
the N^tclimen took charge of me and the other, and carried us away 
towards \he watchhouse^ As chance would have it, we had not gone 
far when a pressgang luicrounded us, and the officer said to the ^watch- 
men, says he, are the very fellows we have been looking after, 

and you must I.etv its have them.’ The watchmen liad been taken by 
surprise, and as thjQi^ressgang seized upon their rattles, they could' not 
' l hegj d e s, th e officer threatened if they did he would 

as wiliHB|lpand the other poor fellow were forced along 
# and'j^rrie'd bn board a tendei« lying off the Tower. I 

told the bmcer apprentice; ajid he said ‘ So much the better— ' 

you are just the^H^'of chap we’want and finding it was no use 
^mblingfl said i^^ore. At la^t we reached the tender, and they 
jSiotved us away dowrt below in sucli a filthy place, along with all the 
scrapings of the gaols and thieves and vagabonds of all sorts. I thought 
they would have paid a little more respect to my hcttlesireen lotts-iaihd 
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As I am beating back liomcwards on my cruise tack-ancl-lialf-tack 
f.isliion/ancl writing not from notes, but recollection, I may as vvell not 
bid good bye to Kxeter^for a moment move, as I have forgotten two or 
three things, independent of rny wait of precision and-correctr^ss. 

In the fii'at place, it occurs to me, *on second thowglits, that the three 
vital donkey^carts from *Topsham jvere not bringing sprats hut pil- 
chards 1 Now, this is of mucdi importance, as I profess to look 
fish ; and it might he said hereafter that no sprats were sent to market at 
Kxeter, ana that I was a pretty fellow to botlier about fish! Jn my 
own defence I can quote I..obbky*s wife, who said they were a “ fis>li of 
iluj sea:’* — so far I am safe. 

As to tlic fish-market of this good city, it has no doubt its good and 
bad season, yeptembev may not be favourable. But if there was not 
that profusion and moderation in the priife that its facilities might lead 
one to expect ; — at any rate, the loifds of geese, turkeys, and fowls, piled „ 
along the left (south) side o£ Iligh-strcct, were very refreshing to the 
eye. Fruit and vegetables abounded tof> in a way to make one 
rejoice ; nor was tliis glorious plenty unembellished by a good sprink- 
ling of flowers, whicli I encouraged by buying several enormous nose- 
gays at tlfrecpencc each ; which I always took home with me mj^self, 
unmindful of its not being quite the thing I Who saw me I kjiow not 

— several well-dressed men— and certainly, my Lord P , who, 

one day, came driving his lady in their gay britska right down on me, 

I obs'irvod his lordship cast liis eyes on me to see if I was any body be 
miglil have known ; but this great bunch of flovvexs (with which J was 
a good deal embarrassed at the moment) must have*'decided the ques- 
tion ! 1 do not think any of the smart Exeter tradesmen would have 

ventured it — 1 am sure yone of their shop* boys or clerks would ! 

As Mrs. F kindly distributed my profusion of roses, See. in 

vTirious glasses for the decoration? of my little drawing-room, and my 
jieculiar satisfaction, I could not help reflecting on the horror a gen- 
tleman in London (or faith, any watering place) has, at bfing caugiit 
with any thing in his hand ; save and except his gloves, slick, or 
umbrella. It is positively losing caste ! A man may stick a rose or 
jessamine in his button-hole, but, strictly speaking, I believe, he runs 
some risk if he ventures to carry it in bis hand. What then would be 
thought, if caught coming up even the shady side of Regent-street or 
Boml-strect* (that tlie quieter west side of both,) with a whole 
bundle — such as one is sometimes importuned with by the poor girls 
in Juiiij! • * 

But ’ if no philosophy can stand it in towui, at least one may defy 
these dire consequences tqjo hundred miles off, and allow ever beau- 
teous N'ttlure to have her vvay with one ; nor let her “ waste her sweet- 
rtcjis on the desert air.’’ Besides, I had the pleasure o/ not knowing a 
* . * ^ * 
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creature in all Exefer personally— with two harmless ex^ptions — who, 
I am sure, will never mention the subject to my prejudice riamel;^, Mr. 
Brunkill (the best tailor, out of London, in all England) and my land- 
lady ; whose comfortable house was the picture of a«ew pin,^and,whose 
excellent character in every way hhs, I am glad to see, recommended 
her, through a respecteil Admiral, to a eonhdential situation, connected 
with the many benevolent institutions of the place. .Thus, then, in this 
safe obscurity, I enjoyed my flowers, and had leisure to compare them 
with tli/i pley^teaus bouquets of Boulogne ! Mesdames de la place St. 
Nicholas, I must teU you that in Exeter our flowers are more beautiful, 

, and more odoriferous than yours ;^and what is more, are to be had lor 
I will, however, allow that you have been pampered, and 
spoiled in your charges of late by us English : — would that some of tlje 
thousands expended on you by my countrymen could be withheld, to 
invigorate the markets of our own sea-side towns ! 

Among the few things imported directly into Exeter are raw hides, 
from Soutii America; but neither in this article nor any other is there 
that bustle and activity in commerce which I should like to see in our 
larger towns : — on the contrary, there is, I am grieved to say, a 8tiiln(.^ss 
^ and listlessness, pry about where '"one may, in search of the ‘‘ busy 
hum,** that is absolutely saddening. It WQuld seem as if we had but two 
places in all Great Britaki, with any thing like the encriry, activity, 
numbers, and wealth, that might be expected <rf us — at the head of the 

commercial world ! But I will reserve thoughts that crowd upon me 
here^ to my arrival at Bristol, which I cannot even except from this 
lamentable inactivity. 

If it were possible to give this state of things a name with us, I 
should call it the consumption of gentility ! We are all dwindling to a 
slenderness of this fantastic disease that something alarms me — wasting 
to a shadow ; but will be the first to throw off this chronic infec- 
tion for any thing-lfcore usefully sturdy— more healthful to the body 
politic ? Let me«not, however, lose myself in useless speculation. 
Ihere is no meaning in it, it it is not that all^our towns appear to be 
active in nothing but small retail concerns for the supply, from door to 
door, in the necessaries of life; and' in its superfluities, only to the 
country gentry, whose wives drive in, to make a parade of their shop- 
pings ! Tfiis, too, is all well and proper; but in these very superfluities 
there is an unhappy exclusion of the thousands (to say nothing of the 
millions) — in a word, there is a stint about it, which may be plainly 
traced from the sea-side into the very heart of the land-^from the pau- 
city of bales and boxes, and casks, on our wharfs, to the small and 
expensive assortments at all our “ high-street*’ shops. The thing from 
first to last is cramped; cramped by our fiscal fetters, quite as much as 
in the rather disproportionable^ poverty of the third classes and the 
labouring ones. 

We are very nearly as much ‘Miide-bound" as our neighbours the 
French by our wise commercial enactments. 

The only practical remedy it is possible to, conceive would be to ship 
off out Board o^Trade people instanter; land them on the sHps at 
\ ork, and Jet them work their way tip tc\ Broadway,, through the. bales 
and casks, boxes and packages from Europe, and from “further Inde,’*. 
that encumber M^den-lane atid all the adjacent streets. Breaking their 
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shins over all tThis confusion and profusion would hh the most salutary 
lessoif I have any idea of — for words, words are useless. 

If it were only New York, it would be nothing — we might say, “ Well, 
look at London I*' • (I wisli one could say, “Look at Liverpool !*') 
But the Americans have flocks of towns vying with this pletli^^ra of 
packages, and rollings driving, .handling, shoving, hustling, crowding, 
jamming, sweating, on their wharfs, and in thair streets. 

There is no listlessness of the sort that depresses me at Bristol to 
be seen on the other side the Atlcmtic. No occasion to nam^ all the 
large cities on their sea-hoard; theVe is no such 4 hing to he seen in 
tlreir inland towns-^no mailer in vvlyit state, and apart from that other 
impetus of emigration. Surely we do not want for people ! our little 
island is choke full. 

I will trace tins commercial incubus, tliat sits so hard upon us, more 
clearly on the little Avon. Ay, even under the Devirs Cliif, with that 
spirited bar of iron over iny bead, which may threaten me like the 
sword of Damocles, if I cannot convince the most good-for-nothing idler 
of the hot-wells. I wish, though, rather to convince the Home-iSecretary ! 

Jixeter has a charmingly secluded pj^menado in the fine hanging 
wood of the Northern Hay. This precipitous hill, clothed down to the 
meadows below vMth noble tr^cs, forms the north side of the town. Its 
easiness of access (for it is close to Sidwcllvstrei-t) is one reason, pro- 
bably, why it is not so much frequented. Over these cool shades towers 
still higher the citadel-like Court-house, which has all the air of utter 
neglect. Here, the sound of one’s own steps strike on the^ear, 
echoed across the quadrangle, where a good wife was busy htiTjgiag up 
washed clothes ! — so extremely out of keeping with the dignity of the 
spot, that I quickened my way to the terrace, from whence, looking 
to the south over the town and country, the richest view conceivable 
effaced unpleasant impressions left behind. Let me recommend tlie 
Municipality to prevent, as much as possible, thesS dryings of tattered 
stockings, and other industrious symptoms appeariog at the windows, 
and in the court here. Jf they cannot give it the air of more ease and 
respect, at least such comical nuisances might be forbidden. So would 
if very much increase the revcrefice of little boys for their worships, as 
they resort a good deal this w'ay for the convenience of uninterru|)ted 
games at prison base, tops, balls, and hoops. . 

Sometimes I wandered through the meadows, along the hanks of the 
river above the bridge, (where the picturesque beauty of llic Ex may 
be said to be brought to a close), looking with an anxious eye to the 
hills and pleasure-grounds on the left bank, (forming the back of this 
North-street road,) to see if any one of these desirable villas might be 
perchance Ibr sale. ^No — they are better judges of the best spots. 

In this respoci mine is a wild-goose 9ha8e ! and if I attained what in 
summer, on the outside of a coach, or in the inconvenience of some 
colVee-rooin, I so long for — should I be satisfied ? 

Shaded lawns, romantic views, the perfumed honeysuckle, the clus- 
tered rose, the gay dahlia, the sweeping path, the joyous song of 
bijrds in the adjacent copje-r-that all for the moment delight the 
senses and lift on^^out of *on€;’s o\fn dull every-day self — is perhaps too 
much » delusive vision, that beckons one on to bjji, while the sun shines, 
ttnd all nature seems raioicing : if not, how is it that so many pcopid 

^ ‘ F 2 ' 
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have such beautifift counlry seats ^lut up all the summer in the cave of 
their liousokeepevs and butlers — inhabited for Christmas festivities, 
when nothing out of doors is festive ? The song of the woods has ceased. 
The lawn is white, the sweet fiowersi gone ! Tiicn you had bottpr be in 
town.osays reason ; but reason tefts one, too, a great many other things 
that are as sure to foflow a country life as the seasons follow each 
other. First, there is your neighbour — Your very axistence depends on 
that, if there is any good in you. None but nersons of large houses 
and large inconves can choose theii^ovvn congenial set, and giye them all 
bed-rooms for a m^nlli or two, a^the gregarious season or fit arrives. 
At this distance, too, from town, you muat b*b absolutely at the mercy 
of your neighbour. 

Something of this sort struck me as I lugged uj) the sleep path along 
Mr. Crewe’s gardcn-w’all, and gained the high road. 1 should have 
mentioned a few mills I passed just above the bridge, where the ground 
and bank of the river is overlaid with a great many logs of wood, for 
the purposes of building-timber in the town, of which there is somc- 
thing going on— a largo terrace on the edge of the steep hill out of 
Bavtholonicw-strcet, and a feV houses on the road below the new Bride- 
well. Certain commissioners of iiAprovemcnts have of late lowered the 
pitch of lligli-strcet, wliich is rather steep ; so that taken altogether 
(the new cast-iron viadiict of North-street, &c. &c.), I fancy the 
citizens look with some pride on their recent increase and improvements. 

Everything is comparative. I can readily believe tliat twenty years 
ago.our towns, generally speaking, were nearly at a stand-still, with the 
exccpticin of those w'e call “ watering-places.” 

It is not, however, in our fabrics of brick and mortar so much as in 
our social fabric that wc want increase and elevation. It is impossible 
to visit and remain ten days in any of our country towns without h.aving 
tliis truth forcibly pressed on our attention — increase of the amuse- 
ments and elevatiolt in them, I mean, for the great body of our people. 
Wf hy is it growings every day more and more (since the days of good 
Master Slender) according to the old adage, all work, and no play 
Tea-gardens, bowling-greens, manly out-door games for oar youth — all 
goes on dwindling to nothing! Indeed, indeed, it should be more 
encouraged by our upper orders— by the mayors and common-council- 
meA of eadii town, who have, collectively, some power to create more 
“ play but 1 will not digress here, as I mean to reserve it for Cliel- 
tenham, as more in keeping with its avowed purposes. 

It is sad, however, to know that so large and populous a city as 
Exeter cannot, or does not, maintain a theatre. There is sucli a thing, 
to be sure, but it requires the search of an antiquary to disinter it from 
its rieglected obscurity ; and the poor players would be Equally dond 
up, if they did not escape for almost meagre subsistence to Plymouth, 
or come from it, no matter which. I believe they supply the needful 
quantum of their enlivening art to all the towns in the county, and the 
next into the bargain. The consequence is,;, all the young people go 
wild, and, with a few exceptions, have not an idea on earthy to say 
nothing of not an amusement on earth. The girls walk about, and 
‘‘keep company.,wfth the boys,” \fho, yvfieo not walking about, or 
breaking hedges^ <^r^oing other mischief (for amusement), are smoking 
Cigars, lounging; ^ the corners, or up and down the streets, or tippling 
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beer. ^ The sound of a (idclle is rarely heard — rarely do they lead out — 
(wlicre can they, as taverns are forbid to have music) — their sweet- 
hearts in the innocent and cheerful dancf^. 

All *his is radicafly bad, andwill-gp on so until a new order of things 
is set on foot by the influential. We may blink, the question, but it is 
astonishing how much of the leaven of the puritiinical we have retained, 
even since the days’ of the abhorred “ crop ea^s.’' Let any man walk 
about the suburbs of oitf towns, and look at the fruits of this sour system 
— no meadow, no garden, no inclosii^e, but has its “ Will be pitjsecuted 
according to law.” Wli^ are these trespassers? (rftostly of a Sunday.) 
Why, our young men and boys, who have not had one idea given them 
of music, of dancing, or of pictures (setting aside art), who have no 
thought awakened in them to the wonders of nature ! Their young 
minds are trained, led, to no one virtuous and good end (for the pur- 
poses of this life), just as if it required any monstrous cflbrt or means to 
put ihem right! — It docs not. 

In Exeter, for instance, wliy not have a museum open of Sundays to 
all the world (as a much more proper £y?d agreeable promenade than 
the cathedral !), and where instruction would attend on pleasure— no 
matter how little at first — it would grow by being fed — no matter 
Iiow poor the collection at first (or how much sneered at by fools). 
Tins might be joined to a picture gallery, and not much mailer about 
the excell(‘ncc of the pictures — anything better than nothing. So might 
young men receive a stimulus to think and inquire, and thus Exeter, 
or any town, produce respectable painters and musicians — respectable 
aillhts of all sorts, without at all encroaching on their respective fallings ; 
— but the great object in view is the leading young minds to more vir- 
tuous, more useful, and more cheerful amusements than flocking up and 
down the streets — savagely tumultuous in some way, necessarily ; for 
youth must have its outbreakings, its bursts of joy,Jt,s kicks and flings. 
Let them dance till they arc tired — let all this be, and all boards, 
notices, spring-guns, man-traps, &c., may be hurled to black Acheron, 
from whence they came* 

• O cruel spite I 1 swear there i^ more capability, more life, more of 
every manly attribute under heaven in us English tlian in any race 
under the sun. Why, then, are we to be shackled thus, ami dully waste 
our youthful energies like llie basking Hindu fakir, or a ruminating 
cow in a fat pasture i I think 1 may safely ride out of Exeter on the 
top of these riiuling %ropcs. 1 love the place, I love the whole country, 
and could have staid on a month or two without either a museum, 
theatre, picture-gallery, or tea-garden, witli the greatest pleasure, 
^ncrely to ojijoy the rusticity of the place, and the meadows, and the 
river (and the ‘‘ cloi?tcd cream !”) ; but I liad made my arrangements, as 
men say who can never be quiet. AVIA) should sit next me on the box- 
seat blit a fine young fellow of a Captain in the Army, who bad occu- 
pied the parlour under me of our little snuggery of the Northern Hay ? 
I wanted to know liim, btit never could we knock our heads together, 
cither at tlje door or in the entry, in our comings in and out ; but the 
fates so contrived it that we took ,our places for Bristol for the same 
mornmff at the King’s Arms? I would not go by any of the hundred 
■ coaches from tlie monstrous New London Inn, because I hate moxio^ 
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polies of all sorts, and sucli immense caravansary whales swallovvjing up 
the straggling small-fry of the place. • 

Apropos! some of the best bugle playing in the ‘‘guard” fashion I 
have lieard was flourished ofl’ in prchidio from the fops of the starting 
coacli^s before this inn^niorning and evening. These jolly fellows, con- 
stantly tickled to it by a very numerou% audienc(f flocking to. this part 
of Sidweli for tlie only “ sweet soundsv,” poor tlfings, they enjoyed 
much of. This alone would be proof enough how much music would 
be enjoyed had rfiey more of it. Jc) say we have not an ear, an apti- 
tude, and are just ^ prone as the French or Qormans to music, is only 
to re})cat a vulgar error like Mr. B.’e, who gravely repeats (in happy 
ignorance of facts) the common-place twaddle of British soldiers* bra- 
very being more in the endurance than the onset! just as if our onsets 
(even to the certain death) in forlorn hopes, charges, &c. were not two 
to one against all the nations of the earth ; most un-English, Mr. M.P. 
Nay, 1 will pit any of our boy fiddlers or girl singers of our infant 
academy of music against boys and girls of the French acadiimie^ of 
their own standing, which is proof much more to my purpose just now. 
1 shall never get out of Exeter at tl^is rale. 

I should have liked to have gone up the Ex back again, and feasted 
my eyes once more with its loveliness, but Our road this time lay through 
Collumpton and Wellingtd'n, with a good view of the grateful column 
lo his Grace, but on a tract of country less beautiful than the oilier 
road. Wellington itself is a nice, smart, and considerable town — 
Bislwp’s Hull a sweet rural village, quite tempting ! Onward wc flew, 
driviflg H rapid pace into merry Taunton, with its capital market, its 
rich suburbs and valley, and general briskness of inland trade, compared 
with other towns. 

flere Somersetshire has intermarried with »the bonny Devon, and 
their cbildren iiav^the same family features. The change goes on 
through immensely broad liedges to Bridgewater, which is a sort of 
smaller sister-indatv ; being on very intimate terms, the young men 
and women constantly walking and riding it *for a day's fun, which 
consists chiefly over a pot of ale or cider at the various public houses ; 
for I question whether they get up more merriment or dances or 
“reyels" at/Taunton than at Bridgewater or Tiverton (on either side of 
it) ; but they have got a good name and a fashion among the “chaw- 
bacons" of the rural population for twenty miles round. The good old 
significant word “ revel'* is preserved in Dcvonslvire for their festive 
meetings. 

We stopped at a way-side public-house, where they were crammed, 
men, women, and children, into one or two small rooms, rejoicing ii\ 
much cider, ])ipes, and tobacco; but I could not hef<r the tones of any- 
thing like a fiddle. — 1 was glad tX) see this mirth ; but it'was too seden- 
tary — a revel, and nUt a sound — all still sucking and puffing. Passing 
Bridgewater, they were in the height of the fun and frolic of their races 
—the race-course on the flat rneaiiows, about^a mile to the north of the 
town. Large and small races are a good deal alike — the sajne'booths, 
gingerbread, and gin, and a plentiful«serving out of “heavy wet;” bUt 
to a m^n who does not bet, and is not a plirtiicularly niinute connoisseur 
in horse-flesh, these smtll races are more enlivening than the all-absorb-* 
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ing ones of Epsom and Ascott, as one can get near enough to see and 
hear what is going on without the dense confusion of such excessive 
crowds. i* 

It seams to me that in the round of/iny of our race-course circles it is 
impossible that it can be a fhir trial of the exact a^eed of any one fiorse, 
jsince accident, and the^goodnesslor badness of any given rider will make 
at any time more thkn the diffe/ences of the horses apart at the “ com- 
ing in,” and so many yaijds more to run for each horse, exactly as he runs 
close to the ropes oris placed further^nd further off in tife sweepihat ten 
or a dozen horses require, starting off abreast : the out(?r horses cannot get 
inside without allowing the inner ones to get before them, &c. &c. ; 
besides the extreme unfairness of ail starts where there are numbers, 
from the restiveness of the horses and the contrivances (that they 
cannot help) of the jockeys. A farmer near this town has two lads of 
sons who ride admirably, and made great “ play” on the worst horses 
in the field (cock- tails). The day's sport w'ound up with pony races — 
(best of all in amusement) — and hurdle races ; of all break-neck contriv- 
ances the most clever, were they not coi^tantly so clumsily executed, 
some of the liorses being sure to knock the hurdles down. 

The choice spirits of Bridgewater dined at the George hotel, where the 
usual quantum of bad wine •was swallowed, and speeches and toasts 
circulated. • 

iSo far so good ; but I am sorry to say the town and its commerco is 
not what I expected to find ; and, though something improved of late 
years, is still on a very slender scale. A dozen small craft (sloops lay 
below the bridge in the little winding muddy tide river, chiefly Inden 
with tiles, slate, and coal — a small long-shore trade that, generally 
speaking, gives no kind of life to the place at large ; and here, as every 
where, few or no fishermen or their boats — even for the dozen sloops 
an eottreme paucity of sailor-looking men or lads about. Is it that 
sailors are so out of fashion ? “ There is no demand ifor the arlick*' in 
a trade point of view. No manufacture or activity ift trade of any sort, 
if I exce[)t a few brick-yards ; I believe there is one of coarse earthen- 
ware. One can never be far wrqng in general appearances. Even a 
stray carnage from some country seat miles off is a rare thing to be 
seen in the streets. 1 indeed saw one, and was half tempted to ^ake 
my hat off to its fair inmates, out of gratitude for their appearance. 
Here are no gentry that I could hear of, except the vicar and curate, 
and perhaps one or IM'o quiet families,' never seen or even licard of — so 
quiet, as not even to shotv on the race-course, where I was sorry to see 
so few equipages, so few fair faces of any fashion. 

Across liiese flats, from Bridgewater to Axbridge, seventeen or 
eighteen miles, is a^nionotonous level of pasture fields, evidently re- 
claimed from tfie sea retiring. As farms the eye can slrctcli to the left 
the he^adlands on the coast are seen, and the ligiit-house on the low 
shores of the bay, the hills that form the bold coast round to Ilfracombe, 
low’ering and melting awa^ as they form the southern side, approaching 
Bridgewaki^r. 

^A novel feature appears *here Jvnd there inland across the country, 
poiminff out a neW era in’ouf forward movement — the poles and fiag& 
set up to mark the projected line of the great 'south-western railroad. 
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The first impressions of these new signs of the times is the doing away 
with our horses, and the encouragement of them — in itself very disagree- 
able ; so I set myself decidedly against railroads, except* for mere mer- 
chandise. I do not want to be,whisked along aeVoss the coiwitry so 
fast as to blend the colours of tlie scenery, take away your breath, and 
cut your nose and ears off if against af sharp wind. 1 would as soon 
be a squirrel in the wheel of its cage.. But tlieft we shall be such 
gainers of time ! — the very thing us unhappy idlers want to get rid of 
agreeayy. Thio is talking very selfishly — 1 ought rather to liail it as . 
•a consummation dc/outly to be wished to invigorate our stagnant coun- 
try towns. ^ 

I forgot to mention that, at the “ desire and under tlic immediate 
patronage” of the leading members of the turf— (who did not patronise 
it) — the poor little theatre of Bridgewater was opened for two nights. 
Tlie first night the doors and gallery were crowded with the laughter- 
loving poor and youth of both sexes, as a great treat at sixpence ; hut, 
alas ! the half-dozen boxes were melancholy empty, and the players 
and music quite good enough^for such encouragement. It was impos- 
sible to sit it out ; but even in thi| wretched state of things the enjoy- 
ment of the overflowing gallery made amends for the blank failure in 
every other thing. 

Every body almost knows of the beauty and richness of the view 
coming in on Bristol, whether from the southern road or from Bath or 
Gloucester ; it is most magnificent. I do not know any spot more 
likely to strike a foreigner or give him a better notion of our liii})})y 
unions ^of the rich and romantic in our landscapes. The very smoke 
from the numerous manufactories, towering chimneys, with the masts of 
the shipping lying in the basins, adds to this peculiar beauty. As in all 
earthly things, on approaching and getting among all this, the charm 
of the distance vanishes ; and should the tide be out of the little lueful 
Avon, as you cross the bridge, the muddy shores and coal-black roads 
as you approach St. Mary Redcliff quickly dissipate all poetic feeling ; 
the dirty narrow streets driven through at firct will eireclually upset 
any remaining admiration, until you (^irly get down at the Bush, witli 
all your common senses about you. 

In very old towns where the streets are narrow and dirty, and the 
houses patched up from year to year from one century to another, cer- 
tain calamities do a good that no collective wisdom or efforts can by 
any means induce : thas the horrid riots and firea- at Bristol have re- 
novated the Queen’s Square and the buildings on the wharfs. This 
spur to building in one quarter, as “ man is an imitative animal,'* has 
had its effect in other quarters of the town : out of the old Broad Mead 
they have struck out two handsome arcades leading to some of the 
most tortuous and out-of-the-wa^ streets, on the rise of ihe hill towards 
Clifton. All this has done good without making much impression on 
the good old picturesque houses that form the great mass of Bristol as 
it still is. King-street and many others arevjuite beautiful in the com- 
plexity of Gothic eaves, windows, gable-ends, and overhangings of the 
upper stories. in the streets. Why do^not our artists come here and else- 
‘ where in England to sketch picturesque stveets^instead of overwhelming 
one with so muchProirt repetition at our exhibitions ofcominentalgothicl 
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Wq are in tlifs, as in most other things, so very foreign of late years, 
'thuti think we vvoukl do well to search for some little novelty atliome. 
Kvevy body is so knowing in Kome, NqJjles, Paris, Rouen, and Rotter-^ 
dam, Uiat poor Bristol, York, E.xeJ;er, &c., are left quite unknown to 
any but their own good inhabitants. If people would, like Sir toorge 
Head, talk a little mporc of ho^ine, and less ol abroad, I will not say 
positively it would. be better, but certainly thete would be more interest 
in it and more useful information to ourselves. 

What are our vague impressions of the rich and flourishing city of 
Bristol, of the salubrious and roiriahtic Clifton? — ^rebellious and con- 
ceiled child, looking down with coi^empt on its rather dirty, grubbing 
old mother !) Wc have all general notions about one and both, and 
llie beauty of the Avon gently winding between its precipitous cliffs, 
from the hot-wells to Pill, its sea-port and pilot village on the Severn. 
These notions, however correct, may be helped out by coming to close 
particulars — by taking a swift bird’s-eye view of all the shades and 
changes that have stolen over this our third port, in most consequence, 
in the British empire. I should have write a whole volume, nay 
three, to sty what Bristol and Clifton is — where I have no more time 
nor even knowledge of it to say m3rc than what it is not. Certainly a 
very negative way of describing a place ; bnt my object is to incite its 
leading ])eo|de to certain alterations in the state of things as tliey are, 
which I cannot help thinking will be much for their own advantage, 

Bristol was much connected with the West India trade some twenty 
years ago, which trade has dwindled to almost nothing, and little is^now 
left it but its trade in limber and pigs. My authority is my own ^y^s. I 
looked at the few ships in the basins — ugly stupid Umber craft, mostly 
from the Canadas. I think there were two West-Incliamen, and one 
not looking sea-worthy^ or intended for it — neither loading nor un- 
loading. In sliort, the only show of shipping were^ the timber ships 
and* the coasting small craft, tind the only lively bustle of the basin 
vdiarfs created by pigs and passengers from the Kmerald Jslc — good 
things in their way. In the way of pigs, the road all down to the 
hot-wells is made very unsavoury by the droves of 800 or 1000 at a 
thne disembogued on our shores. The pig-drivers are a shrewd, odd- 
looking set — a race peculiar. I afn glad the trade in pigsjs tolerably 
brisk. — were it not for this and the travelling world by the steam-buats, 
which load too in assorted goods for Cork and Dublin, the fine new 
stone custom-house, might shut up shop. In vain 1 looked for an 
American vessel : — not a mast of pitch or any other of their pines to be 
seen : the American trade, of which Bristol had some share years past, 
has deserted it, or so few and far between, as not to be worth men- 
tioning. * • 

The causes of all this decline in conwfierce are not the difficulties of 
the riv«r or the port-dues exacted. — I can trace ihe^vhole of our apathe- 
tical decline in our own bottoms (including London and Liverpool) to 
the badness of those botto«fts, to the utter neglect and stupidity of our 
■ ship-burlding “ interests/' who, poor souls ! every novv-and-then get up 
a jiiewspaplsr flare-up to bawl for protection — protection from their own 
wilful, ignorance I . They go on building things that nobody will- 
.ingly t«ist themselves on board of, nor send their goods by either. Thct- 
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consequence is, that^'insensibly the Americans Iiave usurped two-thirds 
of our carrying trade! It is notorious that any man going to Anitrica^ 
asks only for a Yankee packet at 35 guineas to New York ; while our 
own ships, if there happens to fie one loading (very seldom), will^ take 
him fof 25/., perhaps 20/.; but they have no chance of getting- any 
body not extremely neecly or most uncommonly patriolic. So of the 
cargo. The Americans can get twenty times the freights, even from 
our own merchants not immediately in the' packet lines, that any J^ritish 
merchants man canr. And why is all l^us? Because the Americans sail 
so much better, are so much better found, and in consequence are better 
handled. Passengers and cargo arg landed oA the other side of the 
Atlantic in thirty days on an average — they force their passages ; 
whereas, on an average, our ships (always by accident) are two or three 
weeks or a month longer. I say nothing of the increased risks in 
increase of days. Supposing our ships to be put together even nn)ro 
solidly than the Americans, it stands for nothing — the consequences 
are inevitable ; nor is it possible any longer to shut our eyes to this 
state of things. To be sure every thing finds its own level, like water ; 
but to us, as a great maritime nation, 1 for one feel it humiliating. 

Were our men-of-vvar better builtf; better found, and better manned 
than they are ; still, our Merchant Service ,ia so wound up with it, and 
the well-being of our couttUy, that some controlling steps should indeed 
be taken, at least to begin a remedy, by building none hut ships at least 
on a par with the Americans* All other remedies, or attempt at 
remedy, will be contemptible. I appeal to our leading merchants. 
But if o«r President of the Board of Trade knew any thing about his 
business, and would appeal to them, it would be more efficacious. I 
wish the Home-Secretary would look to this question generally. 
Bristol, however, as every body knows, was, during the summer, made 
gay by a great meeting of philosophers, who talked a good deal of 
steam-boats and rmlroads, frogs and nondescripts, (silex created !)* I 
wonder if one of them cast an eye to the shipping ? I do not think it, 
if one can judge by the reports of what was,^aid, the “ thanks,” the 
“congratulations,” and the good dinners. Thus is your great philo- 
sophy swallowed up by your small — hot that I see any harm in the 
kiWearriages on the downs : on the contrary, they are, as an amusement, 
and an ingenious contrivance, delightful. 

So, too, did I admire, with all my heart, the bold bar of iron fixed 
from the St. Vincent’s rock across. One day the clever engineer, Mr. 
Brunei, and young Claxton, went over on it, seated in their hanging 
basket. It is a stupendous undertaking — daring and grand in the 
extreme. Mr. Brunei has built himself a sort of Swiss cottage on the 
brow of the rock above the projected bridge, whi^h I think very little 
ornamenUl, and not at all in keeping With the scene. -I hope it is not 
meant to stand. Clifton has so increased of late years, that it is already 
a vast straggling city — to go to half the terraces, places, paragons, 
circuses, crescents, and squares, is a day’s WQrk. 

In the same way Durdliam Downs is being covered with villas and 
“ places’’ — ^for unostentatious retirement of^ the genteel ; and b, Zoolo- 
gical Garden rears its infant walls and lodgqs^ for the sauntering ef the 
jpromenaders — the gently curious in wild beasts sufficiently tam&i ; and 
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yet (in our right senses) there is no more melancholy sight than a cage- 
tamcdVild beast ’ Poor things ! the best of our town gardens is the 
incitement to the young and well-dressed Jbf both sexes, enjoying them- 
selves-r-surveying eacli other : — so.faj’ it is excellent. Aided by music, 
and the shows of flowers, it is one of the purest^ pleasures of Ldhdon. 
,But Clifton is a very imsocial watering-place, 1 am sorry to say it, but 
I was so impressed,* alter a faiy trial. Like Leamington, every body is 
too much shut up. Would any foreigner believe, with all these beautiful 
walks, all the facility there is for aPgcneral promenade at sorwe fixed 
hour, say on any one day^(if every day *s too often) f There is no such 
thing — straggling twos and threes tU)t the Downs, 'tis true ; l)ut why 
can’t they admit a little of the vulgar crowding of Brighton, (where 
they push theii Majesties before them, like a rolling avalanche,) — Ictus 
say near the Tower’s Camera Obsciira, or down to the turnpike-gate ! 
Papas and Mammas, do try it — I’m sure you’d get your girls off your 
hands quicker. Why is so much beauty to be mewed up in-doors thus, 
and never seen or suspected till Sunday at church — where all the young 
men of course must not look profanely — o^at all, by riglits ? But they 
flo look ; and thence it is, the great show-oft* on both sides, and rolling 
of eyes, is exactly when it is not quite right — I mean exactly between 
the hours of eleven and one on Sundays. The ball-room at Clifton is in 
good preservation, not likely to want new floiJring in a hurry ; and the 
new Pump-room, down at the old hot- wells, (Kheu! quantum rnutatis 
ab illo,) is absolutely deserted. In short, nobody even pretends to 
drink the waters or bathe at Clifton. A few unknown beings* in 
“ Mortality-row,” under the rocks, may do such a thing; but iftS ^)er- 
fectly under-ground, and merely preparatory to their being put under, 
themselves. 

The only vessel building is a very large steamboat, calculated to 
carry 2000 pigs on deck. 


[To be continued.] 


POLITICS EN PASSANT. 

Charters and chains ! methinks ye are allied ; 

The despo^sm of many or, where not, 

The legalized Usurper s mjtrch of pride 
O’er wreck of throne and temple, tower and col : 
Foreign alliance, and internal rot 
Amity’s foundations : treaties tied 
With threads of sand, and benefits forgot 
That^heart cement to heart, where no fiends hide. 
And grafted on the bosom of the land • 

The canker'd boon of freedom— from abroad; 

Flung from som^ insolent Aggressor's band, 
llich in its courtesies as in lis fraud : — 

This — this it is, proud Spain ! to quit the vile, 

“ March with tli^j a^e,” and bask in Britain’s smile. 


M. 
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TIIK QLD COMMODORi:. 

AVi?o is tluit old gi?ntlemaa l^obbling along tlitfre, with his, crutch- 
stick/'giving orders tojiis servants with suoh a stentorian voicci?** in- 
quired Mr. Crayon. * * 

“ That is ihe well-known Admiral Broadside, whom we denote The 
Old Commodore,” replied Mr. Judgcwell, tlie^Mayor. “ He lost his 
eye in 4he action off Cherbourg, ^find had his knee splintered by the 
d>ursting of a canfeter shot at St. Male. I^e is often teazed with the 
gout, vvliicli renders him rather le^y at times, but in other respects is a 
hearty good fellow ; and although quite an eccentric, his old heart over- 
flows with kindness and humanity. The sea is still his favourite ele- 
ment : he cannot bear to lose sight of it for two days together, and con- 
sequently resides in a liousa near the seashore, planned by himself, and 
built under bis own directions, A ship is to Inm the grandest sight in 
the universe ; and go pre]K)ssessed is he. in their favour, that even his 
liouse is built as near as po^ible in the shape of one. To-morrow is 
the anniversary of Lord Howe’s victory over the Brest fleet, where his 
valour raised him to his present rank. He was sent home with the 
dispatches, and the King being much pleaceli with his gallant behaviour, 
the order for his promotion was given without delay. It is now six 
years since he retired from the service ; but ho makes a custom of 
giving a grand entertainment on each anniversary to his neighbours. 
Thare is to be a grand sailing-match and a sham-fight to-morrow, in 
wl\iUlMll the fishermen, and such as are skilled in nautical affairs are 
invited to join. The old gentleman is now busy in preparations, and 
generally plans the order of battle liimself, lie used to join in it, and 
take the command of a squadron of boats himself ; hut since the gout 
has laid Iiold of him his command has devolved on William Stedfast, a 
youth whom report states to be hjs nephew. He is bringing him up to 
tlie sea-scrvice, aitd swears if lie does not turn out one of the most ex- 
pert navy officers that ever walked the deck^ he’ll cram him into a 
forty-pounder and blow him to the devil.” 

*'• I should like to be present^it the ffite,” said Crayon. “ How can 
i qccpmpl^sh It'?” 

“ ^Noihing more easy,” replied Judgevvelh “ You have nothing to 
do but give iiim a call in the course of the day, send in your name, and 
mention your wish, and he will give you a heaij^y welcome. By tlie 
bye, you being an artist, will be a double recommendation. You have, 
I suppose, a few marine subjects in your portfolio 

“ I have only one or two,” replied Crayon, “as it is not a study I 
have much followed ; but I intend to do so, and that is one of the rea- 
sons which have induced me to tf.ke up my residence in tl/is quarter : how- 
ever, I will see wha$ I have of that description, and will be provided.” 

“ Well, meet me at the Hope at fWe o’clock,” said Mr. Judgewell. 
“ The Commodore will have risen from hk, dinner-table by that time, 
and we shall probably obtain an interview ; but there is oner thing I 
must premise to you — you must bear withiiis humour, and not a w»rd 
or thought must be uttered against the Navy. Good bye, then, till 
. five,” ‘ 

Tlio Old Comiqodore had risen at an early hour, In order to compete 
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the prcparcation's for the following clay. He had constructed a fort, in 
whith^were placed sundry old muskets and blunderbuss barrels, which 
were to represent cannon, but which wer^ to be manned^nd served by 
veteran^ soldiers wlio had lost cither ^n eye or a limb in their country’s 
service. Some of these veterans were so enthusiastic in the ftnder- 
taking, that many of <hem can]e from a distance of twenty miles to be 
present a't tlie anniversary. Two carpenters^ from the village were 
busily employed in constructing the fort, under the superintendence of 
Joe Dreadnought, an ol3 sailor, who»had served as gunner's mate to tlie 
Old Commodore ever since he had tfie command of vessel. Joe was 
moored for life in the Commodore’s pstablishnient : he was Ins riglit- 
liantl man, and combined the various stations of valet, footman, cook, 
and butler : in short, every thing except coachman, and that was quite 
out of Joe’s line, lie swore that coaclies never could sail a steady 
course, as long as the lielmsman was placed at the head instead of the 
stern : and when any of the village ostlers jeered hinm on the subj(!ct, his 
answer was : — “ How the devil do you think a man can steer if he sits 
in front ? How can he tell where the vessel is going to if he don’t 
watch her head ? And how can he see her head if the vessel is behind 
him T* • 

Tljc Old Commodore had cktermined tlie sailing-match should take 
place in the bay ; but the shani-fight was fo be on a spacious lake 
which ran through his grounds. He took a trip towards the fort, 
assisted by bis nephew, William Stedfast, and took a survey of the 
works. t 

“ Hollo you, Joe,” shouted the Commodore, ‘‘ what the defrf*are 
you at there ? Don’t you see you have got your chief butmenl pro- 
jecting the wrong way / Why, your rampart hangs over, instead of 
sloping inwards : if your fort was built of stone in tliat fashion a couple 
of twenty-four-pounders, and a handful of men, would oversway it, and 
tumble it all into the lake together.” 

“ Please your honour,'^ replied Joe, it is built* exactly after the 
manner of the fort at St. JDomingo,” and your honour cannot have for- 
gotten what a d — ’d deal of trouble we had to silence it. We gave 
’em })lenty of 24-poimders then ; Tjut llj^y took no more ellect than if 
we liad discharged as many penny pop-guns at it. ^ , 

“ Why, you audaciouaaon of a porpoise! do you dare to dispute 
with me as to how a fort ought to be built or attacked — I that have 
been in no less than flirty engagements, and have served in every sta- 
tion from the cabin-boy to the Rear-Admiral — I that lost an eye in the 
action off Cherbourg, and got my leg splintered by the bursting of a 
canister shot at St. Malo ? But Til catcli you in your own net, Master 
Joe •, ril make you gommander of that fort to-morrow ; your French 
colours shall fly from the tower, and if my nephew here don’t blow you 
and youj fort to the devil together, Pil bring him tma court-martial.” 

“ Please your honour,” replied Joe, rather sulkily, “ I a’nt no 
soldier, and don’t understand nothing about defending castles ashore : 
but only set me afloat in a cockle-shell, and see, if I don’t do my duty 
]ik'Q,a Brjtish seaman.” « 

“ Hold your tongue,” &h<^ut^d tfie Commodore, “ Go and make 
me a glaas of grog, and let’s have no more of your palaver.” 

Joe touched his h^t, and away he went* 
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“ That*s an ho&est, brave, obstinate rascal^' said the Commodore, 
as he looked after Joe. “ There are few seamen to equal hiili now- 
a-days.” V 

Joe returned with the Commodore’s grog and a pipe: ho ^handed 
them to him on a waiter, and looking in his. face with an expression of 
anxiety, whispered — < 

Must I command the fort to-morrow, your honour?” 

The Commodore paused — put his pipe to his mouth — blew a few 
whiffs, and replied, « 

“ No, Joe, — noy You shall be my coxswain at the sailing-match, 
and if any one tumbles into the w|iier, you must pull them out again : 
you can do that well enough^ because you have had good practice that 
way. And when the fight takes place on the lake you shall be my 
nephew’s gunner.” 

“ Say no more, your honour,” responded Joe, joyfully. “ Victory 
is certain : we’ll give the French fort such a peppering, that she’ll strike 
her flag in quick time.” 

The gate-bell sounded and interrupted the colloquy. A servant an- 
nounced Mr. Judgewell andlVlr. Crayon. 

“ Show them in — show them into the parlour,” said the Commodore, 
and away he hobbled to receive them. — “.Mr. Judgewell, you are wel- 
come,” said he, as he enUred; and your friend also: — be seated, Sir — 
be seated. Joe, bring a can of grog, and serve it out. You’ll visit us 
to-morrow, and see our sailing-match ?” 

“.That is the purport of our visit this evening,” replied Mr, Judgewell. 
“ M^iend, here, is .very clever as an artist, and with your leave will 
take a sketch of the engagement.” 

“ An artist !” echoed the Commodore , “ then he understands the art 
of ship-building of course ?” 

“ You mistake, Sir,” observed Mr. Judgewell ; “ I mean drawing- 
master — a painter.” 

“A painter !”*^echoed the Commodore. “ Capital, by jingo! he’s 
jiist the man we want : — your hand, Mr. Cray, on ; you shall set to work 
and make me a chart of the bay in order to guide the crews in the 
sailing-match.” ^ 

“ I woidd do so willingly,” replied Crayon, “ but it is quite out of 
my line. I have never drawn any charts j I don’t understand that branch 
of the business.” 

“ Not understand how to draw a chart!” exclaimed Commodore 
Broadside, in astonishment. “ What sort of a arawing-master do you 
call yourself? Not know how to make a chart ! Why, what the devil 
can you draw then ? Can you draw a ship — a boat — an anchor — or any 
of those useful appendages to the arts and sciencq^ ?” * 

“ Look on this. Sir,” re|died Crayon, as he presented a sketch. 

“ Well!” said the Commodore ; “ I see — it is a « tree. What docs 
this muan?” 

“ This, Sir,” replied Crayon, is an oak-tree* From this our ships 
are formed ; on this tltej^asis of our nation’s glory is founded; and by 
the aid of this stately trunk England has produced a phalanx, 9f henVes 
not to he surpassed in the world.” * • 

^ “ Right — right, Mr. Crayon,” exclaimed the Commodore;* “ it is a 

beautiful drawing^ I must have it^— it shall be franked in goldA’ 
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“ Here is another,” continued Crayon. The Commodore gazed on 
it with a look of discontent. “ I don’t see any thing particular in this,” 
aaid he. Here’s a great blazing fire /at the top of a ladder, and a 
parcel^of fellows Carrying loads that look like so many devils. , I sup- 
pose this is meant for the infernai regions ?” . 

“ You mistake,” rejoined Ml*. Crayon, with a smile. This is a re- 
presentation of thc-great iron .works in which the anchor is wrought.” 

“ Beautiful !•— beauti/ul !” exclaimed the Commodore. “ Mr. Cr^on, 
you are a d — *d clever fellow ! Thf^ shall be hung ujf alongsiite of the 
oak.” ^ 

“ And here. Sir,” continued Crayon, “ is a sketch of the advantages to 
be gained by those two designs.” So saying, he placed before him a 
well-drawn sketch of a man-of-war in close action with two of the enemy’s 
ships. On the stern of the British ship was the word Invincible, The 
Commodore gazed on it with admiration ; the colour rose in his cheek 
— his eyes glistened with ecstasy. He started from his chair, beat his 
wooden leg against the ground, and flourished his stick in the air as he 
exclaimed — My own ship, as I live ! The finest vessel in the world. 
She was as dear to me as if she had been my own child : — such a sailer 
too ! — only to see how she’d prick up her ears, and cut through the 
water, if slie saw an enemy within her reach. Ah, old girl,” continued 
he, as he gazed on the ship, it was on bdkrtl of you that I lost my 
eye at Cherbourg, and got my leg splintered at St. Malo. Mr. Crayon, 
you have nothing to do now but tolearn how to draw a chart, and then 
you will be the greatest artist in the universe. I must have this^^lnt- 
ing, cost what it will.” . 

“ Sir, it isyourt,” said Crayon, “ and before I quit the neighbourhood 
I will furnish you with a likeness of Admiral Howe’s ship, the Royal 
Charlotte.” ^ 

Tlie Commodore was delighted. They passed a merry evening, and 
parted under a promise of meeting early next morning. 

At day-break, the various crafts that were to sail at the match began 
to drop into a line along Uie bay. The road was thronged with peasants 
aiul villagers, in their best clothes, pressing forward to view the pleasing 
sight. 'J’he village bells began to ring a merry peal, and tlie beach and- 
surrounding cliffs soon abounded with smiling faces. » * 

Old Joe had brushed, up the Commodore’s hat and laced coat — the 
one which he had not wortt since the last anniversary ; the same which 
he wore on the day li^ .lcg was splintered at St. Malo. Joe assisted 
him to put it on, - * - 

“ Ah 1” said the old Cotnmodore, ‘‘ whenever I get this coat on ray 
back, 1 always raise my heart in thankfulness to Providence, when I 
reflect that it has nevei witnessed a single act of cowardice or dishonour 
.in its wearer.” * • 

The edd Commodore bustled out of the room, foWowed by Joe, and 
was met by his nephew. 

‘‘ Come, bustle, bustle, Ipoy,” said he, to Stedfast ; get on board 
your boat,* and get all your tackle w*ell overhauled i you must win the 
wa^r, boy. There*^ a party of ladips coming to visit us, and among 
them ascertain Miss Emmeline* Winterton, who, I rather think, has 
answered your signals, so far as not being averse to sailing in company ; 
therefore you must locik out| Wiii Stedfast) agd not disgtetee youtseff in 
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her sight, else you may get run out of your course ; and slie’s worth 
looking after, boy. She is a fine trim vessel ; well rigged, and iJiarries 
twenty thousand guns — povnlL^ I mean ;• so look out, boy, look out. 
Now, Joe, heave a-head, and get cmr- boat ready.** • 

“ All ready, your honour,” replied Joe. 

‘^Stretch along then, Coxswain, and let’s aboard,** cried the old Com- 
modore, as he quitted thfe house. ^ 

No sooner did he appear on the lawn than the assembled crowd wel- 
comed fiim witli*tl|ree hearty chcefs, which were echoed by tliose on 
board the boats in tlie bay. The old Connmod^ore’s heSart glowed within 
him ; he felt assured it was an cfTgsion of sincere congratulation, lie 
got on board of his boat, followed by Miss Emmeline and a party of 
ladies, who were escorted by Crayon and Judge well. 

The wager-boats were brought up in order for sailing, and off they 
went. Stedfast’s boat was fourth at starting ; it wasmamed the SivifL 
The old Commodore hailed him. 

“You, William I what are you there? Shall I send an old 
woman to steer for you ? Ituff, you swab, or yUu’lbgo all to leeward. 

That’s better now port — there — there — steady — now there’s wind 

coming to you: put your helm weflover to the starboard — now she fills 
— keep her close — that^s right, boy — now-shc feels it : — there she goes — 
third boat — second boat-^cut away, Will Stedfast — save your wind : — 
now let her go a little — now she shoots ahead : — first boat — he has it — 
he has got to windward. Look sharp, you 'rim Bowling, or you’ll be 
of sight — lia! ha ! ha! well done ; but it’s of no use, Will Sted- 
fast has it. Bravo, my boy — well sailed i’faitb ! You Joe, put your 
helm up, and steer me amongst the wager-boats.” 

Joe dfd so. . Ilie Commodore waved his stick in token of silence. 

“ Well sailed, my boys; you are a creipt to Old England; .and 
altliougli my nephew has come in Jirst boat, yet you have all worked so 
seamanlike, that you shall each have a few shot to stow in your lockers. 
Now, get ashore^' and away to the lawn, and there you’ll liiid a good 
stock of provisions ready laid out.” ^ 

The air was rent with deafening^ cheers, and they adjourned to the 
•lawn, where the rural feast was done ample justice to. 

‘ The slicm-fight followed next ; the boats were fitted out as gun-boals, 
each having a musket-barrel placed in front to represent a cannon. 
Will Stedfast led the attack, and was followed by the other boats. An 
old soldier, named Stock, commanded the Fort, supported by a train of 
staunch old fellows, who had seen good service. He peppered away at 
the boats in good style, and gave them strovig doses of rockets. Tiic 
old Commodore was busy in advising the boats how to work ; and after 
/hard fight, some of the assailants effected a landyig, and Che Fort struck 
her colours, and surrendered on honourable terms. Will Stedfast was 
invested with the ‘medal of honour, which he received from the /air hand 
of Emmeline Winterton. 

The old Commodore had been too busily* engaged during the sailing- 
match to notice the attentions which Crayon had bestowed on Emme- 
line, and he little thought that Cupid had got on board and slyly ^one 
such execution. Crayon’s eyes were riveted on the fair damsel ; and 
instead of taking a sketch of the sailing-match, his penciUhad been 
employed in taHiY^g the likeness of Miss Emmeline Winterton. 
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^he lightsonfe dance succeeded the feast, and th^ old Commodore 
felt no*other regrjBt than that of not being able to join in the merry 
maze ; but wooden legs were not intended for dancers, and he was 
therefore obliged to content himself .with his pipe and glass, cheered by 
the pleasing reflection that he was a^ministerinic to the pleasures of 
others. It was not the conclusion of the s^ond dance that Wil- 
liam Stedfest discovered he had left his haiiger on board the boat, and 
not wishing his uncle should knbw of his carelessness, it having been a 
gift from him, he immediately went tewkrds the lake tcyfecover ifc. He 
had passed through a narrow path which led to the^wat-iiouse, when 
he heard his own name sdUnded in a stifled voice ; he turned and beheld 
a man closely folded in a threadbare* military cloak. They eyed eacli 
other steadfastly. The stranger repeated the name — “ William Stedfast, 

I know you, although I ap|)ear a stranger. I have something of im- 
portance to communicate ; but this is not a fit time or place to do so ; 
meet me, tlierefore, at the cross-road to-morrow evening as the clock 
strikes eight, and I will then comniunicate a secret which will surprise 
you. Remember the hour, and be sure you fail not.** 

Thus saying the stranger quickly retreated. Stedfast stepped into 
the boat, recovered his hanger, atid rtlurned home. But sleep refused 
to close his eyes ; he could ngt drive the mysterious stranger from his 
thoughts, and he arose next morning languid i^nd unrefreshed. 

Evening at length drew near. Stedfast quitted the house unobserved 
by any of the inmates, and bent his way towards the cross-road. The 
village clock struck eight, and soon after the tall form of the straiger 
was seen advancing. 

“ You are punctual? Sir," said he to this augurs well ; 

punctuality is most requisite to those who have to seek their living by 
labour, and that will be your fate ere long.^’ 

“ Sir,’^ said William, want to hear no observations respecting 
myself or my situation in life. If you have aught tO unfold that I 
should learn, tell it at once ; but rest assured I am tht most competent 
judge of my own affairs.’'^ 

“ There you arc wrong,** interrupted the stranger — ** you do not 
kn^w your own affairs ; you knoW nothing — you do not even know^ 
yourself ; it is I alone who know all.*’ 

“ 1 cannot suppose you know more than my uncle,** said William. ' 

“ You have no uncle in existence,** rejoined the stranger — “ the 
Commodore is no relation to you whatever tuyou are a foundling, left 
to the mercy of any chsual passing stranger. The Commodore lound 
you, and brought you vip j|S his nephew ; he could not call you son, 
because he never married. Yohr father” — he paused. 

“ Speak/’ exclaimed William — “ what of my father ?*’ 

The stranger qyed him sternly, but hi^ brow soon relaxed, and he 
cast a kjpk of pity pn William. “ Better you shoul^ for ever remain 
in ignorance of his fate ; and you should ifilver have knbwn it from me 
had it not been rendered neqpssary in order to snatch you from the dis- 
grace and. infamy lyhieh threatens you. Your father, boy, was a soldier; 
one who bore the Swing’s <5om|nis8ion ; he foiight his country’s battles, 
anT soyght for ^orj alb tks cannort’s mouth ; but, alas ! he is now a 
fugitive, % desolate winderei^— lie is now % deserter, perhaps a mur-., 
d’erer!*', " 
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A deserter I u murderer !” exclaimed William. 

too true,” continued the stranger. “Your mothen. was a 
bright example to her sex — glie lived in undisturbed Imppiness with her 
husband ; yourself and your sister were the darling pledges of tlieir 
love,cand fortune smiled on theiVhappy lot. But the clouds df misery 
were gathering round^them, and threatened* to onrush their happiness i’or 
ever. An officer of superior rank to your father had cast a lustful eye 
towards your mother ; he, contrived to get your father sent on a matter 
of impprtanco s^me distance from^home. He visited your mother, but 
slie was proof aj^nst his entreaties, and instantly wrote to inform your 
father of his conduct. But the villain, nothing daunted, watchu<l his 
opportunity, and while your motl/fer and your infant sister were walking 
on the sea-shore, he seiaed them, and liun^ying them into a poslchaise, 
drove off. You had been playing on the seu-shore at some little 
distance, and, not being observed by the villain or his emissaries, was 
left behind. Search was afterwards made for you, but without su<'('esb ; 
and up to this hour your origin has remained unknown to all but our- 
selves. Your father received the letter, he hastened home ; all was in 
confusion : your motlier had been carried off, and you had strayed no 
ofte knew whither. t 

“ Your father mounted his horse, and galloped off to the abode of his 
persecutor ; he rang violently at the gate, and when the servant opened 
it, he rushed past him, and entered the house, calling loudly on his dear 
Eliza. Her voice responded ; he found both her and her little girl ; 
they flew into each other*» arms; joy once more beamed on her couu- 
tei^ds^ce ; and he bore them off in triumph. He attended on parade, and 
belield the villain who had attempted to seduce his wife: he cndc‘avourt*d 

to slifle the indignation which was rising in his breast, but it only 
smouldered to burst into a flame. He 'watched his viptiin ; and when 
the parade was over, seized him by the collar. ‘ Viliain ! poltroon T 
exclaimed he, ‘-receive the chastisement you deserve.* The Xv'rotcli 
trembled : your father srratched the whip from his hand, and laid it 
smartly across bU shoulders. This was an offence against the nnlitary 
law : he was arrested, and brought to a Coufr-martial ; but, previous to 
4be sentence being passed, escaped k-om his ))rison, and possessing hhii- 
•self of a pair 4)f pistols, met Iiis persecutor accidentally ; he fired, and 
the villaia fell. Your father fled, and has never since been heard of.** 

William was astonished, and doubted his sepse of hearing. 

“ It is too true,” continued the stranger. “ Now, mark me : it i« 
reported that an union is likely to take plaee betufecn you and Emmeline 
Winterton ; seek to avoid that match as you would avoid the jaws of 
death. You are on the brink of a precipice ; one false step, and you 
are lost.” ,, 

“ 1 hate mystery,” said William. “ Tell me-*^why should I avoid 
the union with JSmmelme?” ’ 

“ Because,** ob^rved th% stranger, “ Emmeline Winterton*' is your 
sister.” 

“ My sister!” exclaimed Williamu . * 

“ *®s really so,” rejoii^tbe' ftmiger. “ You had strayed from the 
beacbf and wandered the *okd an old jailor found 
brought you io the house of the AdhdrftJ,''who took pity on youV desti- 
" tute condition ; adopted and brij^ht you up as his nephew ; and to him 
vou'^re indebted«cfpy evegr happmess you have enjoyed. Hark 1 the 
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^locls is striking nine: I must begone. Should you rdjuire to* see me, 
.you will* find me po this spot when the sun is setting. But be secret, 
or you will ruin; all:: 'Trust none. but the Cojpmodore with your history • 
make him^ your friendr— your adviser,^ in all matters of difficulty : he is 
li noble, worthy man, and will never refuse succour to those who r^eed 
it.” The stranger folded his cloak around him, as he said— “ Once 
niore farewfll-^e captions.*' * ' 

He departed hastily: and William, fearing that hia absence at this 
unusual hour might excite'suspicioir, hastily returned ho^. He found 
the Commodore and Mr. Crayon busy drawing the sketch of a new 
ship, therefore his absence Had not been noticed. The sketch of this 
projected ship was at length finished, and the Commodore felt highly 
pleased with it. Mr. Crayon opened his portfolio, and requested the 
Admiral »and liis nephew to look over its contents, and make choice of 
any subject. They turned over 'several : at length the old Commodore 
look up the portrait of a naval officef. > 

“ Eh !” said he; “ Admiral Lord Howe, as I live^^ and a capital 
likeness, loo ! And wlio is this lady? Give me my spectacles, Joe.’* 
The colour rose in Crayon's face, but he replied not. Mr. Judgewell 
smiled, as he answered for him. • 

To tell you the truth, Comjnodore, that is a lady for whom my 
friend Crayon has a great respect; and if report^is to be believed, lays 
::laim to her band." 

The Commodore put on his spectacles, and looking earnestly at the 
J rawing, started back as if he had seen a ghost. / 

" Fire and fury 1 hurricanes and tornadoes ! hero's a blow-up. J/Ji 
sift Will’s sweetheart, Fll be d-^d! You eah^t have her, Sir— you 
isn’t have her ; cai^e, William ? She’s bespoke, Sir. My nephew is 
,0 take her into commission. ^ Eh ! Will Stedfast. Why don’t you 
ipeak ? You stand there seb-sawing like a ship becalmed in a ground 
,well."- 

“ Sir," said William, ** I assure you I have the most ardent affection 
or Miss Winterton; but there are such impenetrable obstacles in the 
vay, that she never can bect)me ray wife,” ♦ 

“ D — n your obstacles. Sir," exclaimed the Commodore, in a rage ; 

‘ perseverance will overcome all obstacles. When I was at the action 
)ff Ciierbourg, I lost my eye, but I won the battle. When ? fought* 
it St. Malo, .1 got my leg maimed by a splinter, but I splintered 
he enemy's ship in return. Those were obstacles, but I overcame 
hem all by perseveranc# : and so shall you, or yt« are no nepliew of 
nine.” ' • , , , 

“ Moderate your anger. Sir," aaid Wiulam/^ amk-gWe me a few 
ninutes* private conversation, and 4f I do not convince you tliat the 
hing is impossible^lurn^me adrift m the wide world to seek subsistence 
fom ebarijy — sink^e to the same state of destitution winch I was 
vhen you succoured me." * 

“ Why, you bold-faced swab,’’ roared the Commodore, who the 
leyil told ygu I found you oii*the road-side, when you had becti either 
ost or deserted by yd«r' gilrehts ? Why^ ytu WM too young to lisp a 
?^beyoM father or ibfhe?. Hollo !• holl<^l uvust heaving ; I'm 
etling inygjawing-tac’ks loom to& large” Jh^HSommodore suddenly ^ 
hecked luniself; and looking slyly round to ilhb had been observed, 

G g - 
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his eye fell on Joe Dreadnought. Joe was seated on a stool, his elbows* 
rested on hU knees, and his chin lodged between his hands, and* seemed,' 
as It were, in a kind of Vjuandary. Well/" said the Commodore, • 
** what"s the matter with you^ I^Jiater Joe ? You* look as gloomy as a 
thuftder-cloud before^ it bursts.” . * < 

“ Please your honour,” said Joe, I w'as thinking ” 

“ Thinking of whalf inquired the Commodore. 

“ Of your honour,” continued Joe. * I was puzxled ” 

“ Puzzled a^hat?” • 

“ At your ho!lfOur"s change of tactics.” 

** Speak out, man,” cried the^Commodore ; “ let's have none of your 
gibing, but fair sailing, sirrah.'* 

** Your honour used to say it was a hard case to condemn a man 
unheard ; and yon would scorn to do so.” Joe delivered this in a sub- 
dued voice, but looked steadfastly in the Comftiodore*s face while lie 
spoke. * 

The Commodore turned his one eye aside, as he said — “ Well, go 
on.** 

“ And I was thinking,” continued Joe, “ as how you was condemning 
Master William without hearing Vhat he had to say in his defence, your 
honour.” . 

The Commodore felt«the rebuke, and in a softened voice, said — “ Joe, 

I remember something about it. Go and mix two cans of grog — one 
for yourself j my nephew and I will meet under a flag of truce — wliile 
y<]b shall be the umpire, I plainly perceive I was getting out of my 
c^uThe : a squall came on, and had nearly drove me among the quick- 
sands of discord; but you put the helm about, and brought mo into deep 
water again in safety. You are a good sailor, Joe# a true Ijcart. Go 
and get the grog, Joe. I am cool now. ^o, go.” 

“ God bless^your honour,” cried Joe, joyfully ; ** Pm off like a sliot 
from a forty-jiounder.** 

The clock strtick ten — the usual hour for departure — when Mr. Judge- 
well and Crayon rose in order to take lea^e. The Commodore shook 
Crayon heartily by the ffand, saying — “ You'll come again in the 
morning, my young artist; nevermind the little, squall that hap^fened 
j,u8t noyg; we shall be all right and tight again, 1 warrant; remember 
the old saying — ‘ After a storm comes a calm.' ” 

“ I am confident,'* added William, “ after the explanation which T 
am about to give my unde, Mr. Crayon and, myself will meet better 
friends than ever.” " . 

They took leave and departed ; Willian* followed tliem to the door, 
and, shaking Crayon by the hand, said, “ Mr. Crayon, this is the hand 
of a friend ; from this moment yo1S|||interests |hall be Vnine ; set your 
heart at rest; when we m^t again you shall lej^*n that which shall ^ 
suimriae and delight you.’* " < # 

When WilUam returned to the parlour, the Commodore was sitting 
thoughtfully in his large arm*-ehair, beat^ig time with ids stick, as lie 
sung— 

“ For puppies, as the^ pass, • 

Goskiug up Ihsir sQumuq^ giass^ 

Cry, ' There ffiQM th(f oM OoinmodCr^ ir 
The tough oil Commodore ; 

^ Tho gouty old Commodore.*^* . • 

. Old Joe, entehi*o' ^ moment with, the grog and pipes, chimed in— 

I 
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fe37:] 

For (he bullets and the gout 
Have so knocked our htuls about, 

We shall never more be ht jbr sea — 

IIo> never more be fit for sea/’ 

That we never shall, indeed!** observed the ^Commodoi'e. “*But 
"wliat the deuce made ycM.i bring three glasses — ehV^ 

‘ “ One for your hoivour,’* replied Joe; one* for myself; and one for 
your nephew. You wouldn’t go to cut off his allowance, would y#u, 
master ? I know I couldn’t stand it myself. Your honour can’t^brget 
what happened between me and the doctor aboard the^vincible, when 
I was laid up with a fever. * All his ply sicking atkl bleeding seemed to 
do no good ; and one day he said to me, ‘ Joe,* says he, * you must leave 
ofl* drinking for a while.* ‘ Sir,* Says T, ‘ if I don’t drink 1 shall die. A 
liorse couldn’t live without water.’ ‘ ^ye, aye,’ says the doctor, ‘ but I 
mean strong liquors. In short, Joe, I must stop your grog.* ‘ Stop 
my grog?’ says 1. ‘ Stop my grog? No, no, doctor, that will never do. 
You may board me with your piihboxes and your jalap, and your bleed- 
ing tackle ; hut if you stop my grog i'll be — — .’ ” 

Belay, belay, Joe,” interrupted the Commodore, “ Will Stedfast 
shall have his allowance; so come to*anchor round the table, and let’s 
listen to his explanation.** • « 

William seated himself between Joe and the Commodore, and related 
the circumstance of his meeting with the stranger. The Commodore 
listened in silence, until William came to that part of the narrative which 
declared Emmeline Winterton to be his sister, f , 

“ Hurrican^l and tornadoes!*’ exclaimed the Commodore, “ Ennn«- 
line Winterton your sister ? Why, you dog, you’ll be worth ten thousand 
jiounds.” William stared in astonishment ; while the Commodore con- 
Unuetl, “ 1 speak tryly ; your grandfather died a few months since, and 
left thirty thousand pounds* behind him — ten thousand bequeathed to 
youtlpi'ther, and ten thousand to each of the children. Your fatlicr not 
appearing, was conceived to be dead; your mother, therefoi;c, possesses 
his share ; and had his son pot been found, the remaining twenty thou- 
saiul pounds would have become your sister’s. How overjoyed your 
gCfijcl mother and sister will be wheli they hear that you are alive and 
well. But where’s the stranger who gave you this informatioy ? Wp 
must have some clear proof that all is true.” 

William explained that he would meet him on the following day. 

“ We must have liim Jiere then,’* said the Commodore. “ We must 
have no shy lighting on such an occasion as this ; it must be all fair and 
aboveboard. Joe sfiali go with you, and bring him, whether he likes it or 
not. All hands to your hammocks now; and in the morning we’ll send 
a dispatch to Einmelin^ and her mother, and have tliem present when 
-we overhaul the stringer’s log-book.’* « 

When ^r. Judge^ell reached home he found a sealed packet on his 
table, which had been sent express from London. It informed him that 

the wound which Colonel had received was not mortal, as he 

soon recovered ; but was afterwards seized with a malignant fever and 
During his illness he h^d acknowledged Ids guilty conduct, and 
exposed /h^nefarious means hj uled to work the ruin of William^^ 
faUier. Ile/haddied in a mostVretched state qf mind, calling on tKe ^ 
persecutecUCaptain Wmterton to forgive him^ The Colonel had bj^n 
cashiered the regiment^ and his successoSj^^^MmNiHfteiy represented 
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the circumstances to his Majesty t who had ordered the Capta>n-to be^ 
restored to liisrank, and hi^ pay to be transmitted to him for the whole , 
of the time he liad been absent ; but he could not be found, and was 
supposed to have died abroad, uhtfl a person gave* inform atioir^ that he 
had seen him sonieMnonths^ since, y^ai>derin|^ as a wretched fugitive 
within the district of vvhich Mr. Judge Well was the may on • 

Mr. Judgewell waited on the Commodore, ncift morning to request 
his as^sistance in searching for ^he fugitive, as well as to break the 
matter to his and daughter. 

TJie old Cpmnjodore informed hipi of the discovery that had been made, 
by which Emmeline and Willianf were found to be brother and sister.^ 
William had left the house accompanied by Joe, in order to endeavour 
to meet the stranger earlier tlian the time appointed. They succeeded ; 
but the stranger appeared surprised" and chagrined when he saw William 
\vas not alone ; and would have retired,^ had they not prevented him, and 
after much entreaty persuaded him to accompany them, under a striet 
injunction that he should see no person but the Commodore. 

When they arrived, however, William found there were visiters, and 
therefore placed the stranger in jv? adjoining room until the Commodore 
should be able to come to him. 


On entering the* parlour, William found Mrs, Winterton and Em- 
meline, Judgewell and Crayon, assembled.' The letter had been read 
which restored Captain Winterton to his former rank : excess of joy-had 
ca:*sed Mrs, Winterton to faint. The Commodore, who was unaccus- 
tomed to scenes like tliese, knew npt how to act, .beyoi^ prescribing a 
stiff glass of grog, which he was preparing as the most likely method of 
recovering the lady, when he perceived William had returned. 

“ Now, William, where’s the stranger 
“ Close at ^nd,*^ replied he. 

“ That’s right,^^ said the Commodore. Here’s news — great^ews. 
Your father ha^^been. restored to his rank in the Army; hi» eneiHy, the 
Colonel is dead^ and his villany has been exposed. The only matter to 
be accomplished is to find out your father's Retreat.” 

“ Oh, would he were here how ejaculated Mrs. Winterton as. she 
revived ; “ that he could hear me call on his beloved name.” 

^ “ He hears and he obeys the call,” exclaimed the stranger, as he 
rushed into the.rootn.^ A burst of joy succeeded. 

Fife and fury, but lliis is raking us fore and aft — stand clear, and 
let me sec your father, you, William, -Your tiand-f-your liand, sir,” 
exclaimed the old Commodore. “ I congratulate you on your restora-’ 
lion : there, there, hug your father, you jade,” said he, as he cast a glance 
at Emmeline; “ and when you ^an be spared from hin^ Tve got a de- 
serving lad at hand, who would be glad to take^'ou in tow for life. Up 
with your.flag. Master Crayfin,and let’s see what taCk you’ll sail upon.”' 

“ 1 will intercede for him,” rejoined WiHiam. ^ My fatheV will con- 
sent when he' is acquainted with bis worth. As to my sister, I know 
her sentiments, and — ' 

“ Come now, don’t^^d^to give us a long yarn, William,” said t*he 
Commodore, “we have got a^favourStble breeze, and sh«.ll « 

‘ ^ood voyage through life, you|^lFfppoip^ ,me*ComtpQd6fe?i and old 
Joe shall take the helm, atid'^i^ an it %ye’il steer* you mto the Irar- 
Ijfrur of conten^eut, smte of aft the serins or adversd winds that have 
..^assailed us.” ^ 
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A POPUi.AR HISTORY OF^TIIE STEAM-ENGINK. 

— Wealth bein^? the^ result of a character impressed upon the natural 
. procluctioj^risref the earth by the 'labour and intelligence of man* it may 
well be supposed hU attention,and ingenuity w^ere early dinm^ed to the 
means of increasing the effect and facilitating the operation orais physical 
exertions. A prijnvm molnle may* be obtained Iro^ three sources — 
manual power, the strength of animals, and from th^agency of natural 
phenomena. In the earlier stages of society, and before communities were 
established, the necessities of mankfhd, we may suppose, were supplied 
by the operations of manual labour; but as the social state advanced, 
and became more complicated, wants were felt and desires engendered 
previously unknown ; impelled, therefore, by necessity, or stimulated by 
desire, other means were sought after, and in time devised, by which the 
effect of man’s physical force was multiplied, and applied with precision to 
the purposes of social life. Art, the offspring of necessity and reflection, 
soon discovered that the soil could be more effectually turned up for 
culture by a sUke of wood or the branch of a tree than by the hand — 
animal labour was next applied to pqyrfonnlhe most laborious parts of the 
work—and, lastly, when the united force of men and animals was found 
inadequate or inapplicable to the increasing wahts of civilization, powers 
of unlimited extent were derived from the afction of inanimate nature, 
^hus when the arm was wearied by which the oar was wrought and boat 
impelled, the strength of the wind was applied to give motion to the 
vessel through the intervention of masts, cordage, and sails, arjf^the 
laborious and imperfect process of bruising the corn into meal, super^ded 
by the more effectual action of a wheel, set in motion by a stream of 
water. By those, and such contrivances, we may suppose the various 
necessaries of life soon began to exceed the consumption, a portion of 
which being reserved, thejformatiort of capital was commenced, the con- 
struction of more perfect machinery undertaken, the powers of production 
increased in a greater ratio, which was followed by the accumulation of 
wealth, the precursor of civilization and refinement. ^ 

But of all the various^ machines devised by man for multiplying the 
effect of his labours, the steam-engine, for its stupendous power, exqijjjite 
. j^chanical arrangement, and scientific combinations, stands pre-eminent 
^nd alone. “ By it,'* says a writer on the subject (Galloway) “livers arc 
made to rise vertically out of the depths of the earth; the fuel is ^orn 
from its rocky bed to supply our hearths; and those invahiable metals 
drawn from their profound recesses, which are alike essential to our national 
prosperity and indivi^jial comfort.” 

The steam-engine, in short, by employing our surplu.s population and 
accumulated capital, su^ains the political greatness of our land, and 
enables the British merchant to compete with and undersell the manufac- 
turers of evefty other country. 

Although this powiSrful agent had been partially applied to particular 
purposes, it was^t until about the middle of the last century it began to 
perform so imj>ort>nt a part in the affaire of raankinjd, when by the up ri- 
valled genius of Watt it was rendered applicable as a first- mover to every 
species of machinery. notwithstanding the wonderful effects already 
produced it would be almost hazardous to pi edict what may yet he accom- 
plished by improvejnent and more extended application of that powerful 

Be^liat it mav, fbe public ipind at prcflijent is undergoing a remark- 
able an^^eneficiai change, op the subject of tlie application of steahi- 
power to locomotive and cpmmercUl purj^ses, wh^ is evinced.in the 
numerous railroads in progress or in prosfo%jiifcto#*new lines of steam- 
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navigation projected or being rapidly established, and the uni easing 
efforts made by men of science to perfect the great first-mover of all. The 
speculation would doubtless le interesting, " and by no means devoid of 
utility, to consider the changes in ,the moral and political wor]([. whicii 
may be anticipated from the wntinued application of intelligence, -oapital, 
and enterprise to the great principal of ivrreasing the t^vtlue and dminish- 
ivg the cost of labour— of the most obvious andvaluablfiTreStilts would* 
be the brij^^mg within the reach of many*to whom rney are now inacces- 
sible a great proportion of the comforts, and nearly to all, the necessaries 
of life. ’The distiijjce between countries would be virtually decreased, and 
commercial transactions rendered morC safe,^ certain, and profitable: 
animal labour being extensively superseded by steam-power, a considerable 
addition to the food of the country would be obtainea. The entire art of 
war, naval and military, would undergo considerafile alteration, and the 
practice of navigation be simplified and improved* Lastly, steam-power 
being brought to render its assistance to the ** world’s great labourers, and 
taught to plough, to sow, to harjow, and to reap,” inferior land could be 
cultivated at a remunerating price, by which England would be enabled 
to compete with other countries ifi the production of coin, as well as m 
the manufacture of woollen, cotton, and hardware. 

Seeing, then, the important results to be expected fiwm the general 
application of steam-power to the i^hcial condition and national economy 
of the country, it would appear to be the ^uty as well as the interest of 
every citizen of a state so cjmumstaticed toobtairf as intimate an acquaint- 
ance as possible with the construction, principles, and mode of operation 
of the powerful agent by which such beneficial effects are to be actiieved'.- ’ ' 
Tl^re are at present four principal purposes in this country to which 
steaiH-power is applied, viz., mining, manufactures, locomotion, and navi- 
gatitin, each of which are of sufficient importance to form the subject of 
a separate treatise ; but to a country so marked out by nature as Great 
Britain for commercial pursuits, every subject connected with maritime 
interests, or tending to the advancement of nautical science, demands the 
especial and serious attention of the community.' 

We have therefore arranged, in a few papers, a Popular History of tlie 
Steam-Engine, which we trust will prove equally acceptable to.the general 
reader, and the members of those Services to whose benefit our labours arc 
mo]^ immediately devoted. • 

WRe steam-engine of the present day being a machine of a very com; 
plicated nature, depending for its power upon the faction of variou;"*‘ 
natural phenomena, the existence aftd nature of which were discovered at 
periods renfote from each other, its invention cannot be assigned to any 
particular age or country, much less to any individual projector. These 
natural agents are caloric (or the matter of heat), water, and the elasticity 
of the atmosphere. • 

That water could be converted into vapour by the application of heat 
must have been known from the earliest period^; but wo have no account 
of mankind being aware that the vapour so generated was elastic and 
capable of exerting when compressed a powerful |xpansiv6 force, until 
about one, hundred and thirty ye^rs before the Christian eya, when w'e are 
informed that one “Hero,” a Greek philosopher, residing afAlexandria, emi- 
nently skilled in all the learning of that age, invented several macltines of 
great ingenuity, an account of which is contained in a work called “ Spirita- 
lia,” one ot the productions of that celebrated pi*rson which have descended 
to the present time*. Among the inventions there described is a'inachinp ’ 
moved by the va])our of water; This cojMwstedtof a hollohr sphere, a.^(fig. i 
' sup^rted upon the tubes {B B) pn%hi9h^8ie globe revolve^. ' 

, . I,' . I. ‘ 
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First Steam-Engine, Fig, 1 » ' 

lubes are bent at right angles just outside the globe, having their iWei^ 
ends inserted into a caldron of boiling water (D) ; there are also two other 
lubes {CC) which project from the surface of the globe at right angles to 
the former, bent at their extremities, in opposite directions. The steam 
IVoni the caldron or boiler rushing through the hollow arms fills the globe, 
and the vapour issuing from thence through the bent tubes, acting on the 
external air in opposite directions, causes the sphere to revolve. Although 
this machine can be considered only in the light of a philosophic toy, still 
it is extremely curious, not only from its intrinsic ingenuity, but from its 
being the first machine that received motion from the elastic force of 


Trom the time of Hero no other notice of steam being used as a motive- 
power occurs until about the year 1002, when an account is givemin 
JVIalmsbury's History*, wherein it is stated, that “In the church of 
Rheims are still extant as proofs of the knowledge of Ghehert, a public 
professor in the schoolsi a clock constructed upon mechanical principles, 
and an hydraulic organ, in which the air escaping in a surprising manner, 
Off the force of heated icaleffj fills the cavities of the instrument, and tlie 
brazen pii>es emit modulated tones through the multifarious apertures. ’ 
In what manner the steam was applied in the above place it would be 
difficult from the hmitid description given of it to infer, but it is evident 
that the vapour '^r steam) from heated Vater was applied to produce a 
certain <?fi*ect. / • 

Tlie next account of steam being used as a mechanical agent is con- 
tained in Young’s Cataloguoof Natural Philosophy wherein a machine 
possessing similar properties to the modern steam-engine is Alluded to in 
a yplume of sermonis^entitled “ Sarepts,’* bearing the date of 1563, written 
"T)y a p^i^on napied Matthesius. ^ 

f Mechamcs* Mag^iae, 
t Stewatt’sHi»tQi|y 
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In a work prinied at Leipsic about the year 1597, a description of a 
machine is given which received motion from the power of steam. It is 
termed a “ Whirling CElipil^*' (or Ball of ^olus), and stated as being 
applicable to certain domestic puipose*. This cOfitriVance, as wiP be seen 
from^the drawing (fig. 2), is nothing snore thaS|Nt bad imitation' of the.. 



Whirhng (Eiipile, Ftg, 2. 


ingenious machine invented by Hero, the water being heated in the globe 
instead of in a separate vessel, from which it is manifest the invin- 
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tioit of that philosopher, contained in yie “ Spiritalia,” were not unknown 
at that period to men of science. ^ 

About the year 16 U, Solomon De CaiAe, a French engineer of celebrity, 
devi^d a machinSb for the raising- cf water “by the action of fire,” as it 
is described % a work published by him^ about, that peapd at Frankfort, 
in which,iymmber ^f mechanical inventions are detailed; The apparatus, 
as shown in fig. SK consists of abollow ^here fa?) nearly filled with water ; 
in the top of which U inserted a tube (2^ the lower end of which descends 
nearly to the bottom of the globe, |he upper end communicatiijg with the 
reservoir into which th,c water from the globe or heifer is to be elevated; 
there is also another t*lbe {S) inserted pear the former, having a funnel- 
head, and furnished with a stop-codk (F), by which the boiler is supplied 
with water. T^hfr mode of operation of this machine consists in the steam 
generated hr th^'^Tpbe^pre^sstng upon the surface of U>e water, and forcing 
it upwards through the pipe (2*), whjehis continued until the contents of 
the globe (it) ere nearly exhausted ; the stop-cock isthen to be opened and 
the boiler refilled with water4 Itappears also that De Caujse was acquainted 
with the fact, that steam could be reduced by condensation to its ele- 
mentaiy water. 

About ten years after the date of De Cause’s invention, Giovana Branca, 
a native of Rome, applied the elastic power of steam to impart motion to 
a mill. This he effected by directfhg a blast of steam upon the vanes of 
an horizontal wheel* as shown iaour fourth figure, which was connected 
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expansive force of steam being in the inverse ratio of the space it is alliived 
to occupy. ^ • 

In consequence of this invention Branca was thought by his country- 
men to have been the inventor of .steam-engine; hut although it is 
admitted«»hc was^ person of great mechanical .ingenuity, #he invention 
here spoken of wifs by no means original* . 

After this period the pcyver of steam became more genemHy" known 
among scientific men, and vras applied by practical mec?iamG3 in a variety 
of ingenious ways, for the raising of water above its original level, whicfx 
we are infoVmed was«^t that tim^ a fa^iirite problem. 

In the year 1648, mention is made by the learned Bishop Wilkins, in 
a work entitled “ Mathematical Magi<^” of a raacnirte of the nature of an 
** (Elipile,” which he states to have been used aa a species of blow-pipe 
“ for exerting and contracting of heat in the melting of glasses or metals,” 
and as being also applicable to many other useful and ingenious purposes. 
Bishop Wilkins is the first English writer who mentions the possibility of 
using the elasticity of steam as a motive-power; but it is not known 
whether the machine described in the Mathematical Magic** was copied 
from Branca’s book, or had been known in England previously to the date 
of that publication. 

But of all those to whom the invention of the steam-engine has been 
ascribed, the Marquis of Worcester, frowi his genius and eccentricity, has 
most excited our wonder and admiration. In^ a work which he entitled, 

“ A Century of the Names anij Scantling of such Inventions as at present 
1 can call to mind to have tried and perfected (my former notes btung 
lost)’V-- dated 1663, the Marqiiis lays claim to the invention of a ma- • 
chine /or driving up icater by fire, in which it is manifest the clastic force 
of steam is used as the motive-power. This “ Century of Inventions/* as 

f^gt?herally called (the MS. of which is preserved among the Harleian 
papers in the British Museum), may be considered as the index or synojisis 
of a number of extraordinary mechanical inveations, which, from the ge- 
neral ignorance of the principles of natural philosophy prevailing jft that 
period, were deemed absurd and chimerical. 

Although there can be no doubt the same idea may be original in 1-he 
minds of many persons, when engaged on the same subject, we can by no 
means agree in the op'tnion of Professor Robinsoii, who stales, “ that the 
steam-engine was, beyond all doubt, invented by the Marquis of Worces- 
ter*.” The Marquis was unquestionably a man of learning and researcli, 
and therefore it is scarcely possible to Suppose the inventions of Hero, 
Briinca, and De (Jause, or the writings of Bishop Wilkinson, a contem- ^ 
porary, could* have been unknown to him; conseiiuently the Marquisas 
claim must be limited to the ingenious and extended application of prin- 
ciples already known in the scientific world. 

The description upon which the claims of the Mitrquis of Worcester 
rest is contained in the C8th article of the“(Jentury of Inventions,” 
wherein he says—** I have invented an admirable and forcible way to 
drive up water by fire, not by drawing or ducking it upwards— for that 
must be, as the philosophers term it, irfra spheram actwitatis,vAhch '\&h\xt 
at such a distance ; but this way hg,lh no bounder, if tne vessel be strong 
enough. For I have taken a piece of a W'hole cannon, yliereof the end 
was burst, and filled it three quarters full of wa^r, stopping and scrying 
up the broken end, as also the touch-hdle, making a constant fire under 
it; within twenty-four hours it burst, roaking®a great crack; so that, 
having a way to make my vessels so that they are strengthened by the 
Ibfce within the^ and the one tofill after the q^her, 1 he^e seen the water 
iS^jlike a constant stream, forty feet hfgh; Oi« vessel of water ralfufied 
by fir^ driveth up of w6» Lr . 
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has kut to turn two eocks, that one vessel of water being consumed, an- 
other begins to force and refill with*cold water*, and so successively, the 
fire being tonded and kept constant/whujh the selfsame person may like- 
wise abundantly p^erform in the interim between the necessity of turning 
said ^Ocks.*' . ‘ ^ ^ 

This account, it; must be admitted, is not very nntelligible ; but it should 
be reniembyred the Marquis w&s endeavouring to obtain a patent for his 
invention, and therefore it is ^ot to be suppos^ he would have described 
his plan so accurately as to have enabled a rival projector to construct a 
similar machine. But the accounts correct as far as it goes^and coin- 
cides perfectly with the forcing apparatus of the engine subsequently in- 
vented by Savery. • 

Several ingenious mechanics haV^ endeavoured to construct a steam- 
engine on the data here given, but none have been able to accomplish it 
exactly, having in some particulars fallen short of or exceeded the condi- 
tions contained in the description. But it would be altogether unfair and 
illogical to infer, therefore, that the Marquis never constructed such a 
machine — the fact of his having done so would appear to be sufficiently 
proved by tlie circumstance of a patent being granted to him for the in- 
vention ; for to what end could the Marquis have taken such a step, and 
incurred so much trouble and expense, if no such machine had been in 
existence ? The best attempts to,-jealize the conceptions of the Marquis 
of Worcester are those by Millington, Galloway, and Stewart. 

Some years after the death of the Marquis of Worcester, it appears Sir 
Samuel Moreland,, an English gentleman of much ingenuity, endeavoured 
to obtain the patronage of the French Government for a plan, which he 
claimed as his own, for raising water by the force of steam. In the year 
1GS3 Sir Samuel exhibited his invention before the French Court ait St. 
Germains, but it does not appear his application was successful. Node-s^^vri p ^ 
tion oflhis apparatus is known to be inexistence ; but in all probability it 
consisted of some improved mode of actuating the water-works with which 
the French capital was ornamented ; which supposition is rendered more 
probable from the fact that a water machine of a curious construction, in- 
vented by Sir Samuel, was placed under the pedestal of the equestrian statue 
of (diaries II. in the centre of the court-yard of Windsor, removed to its 
present site in 1827. Nevertheless, some valuable experiments upon the 
elasticity of .steam by that gentleman are preserved among the MSS. in the ^ 
British Museum, among* which it appears he ascertained that steam would 
occupy about two thousand timea the space of its elementary water — a 
^statement coinciding very nearly with the experience of the present day, 
which ha.s determined that water when converted into steam, occupies 
about between 1700 and !800 times its original bulk. 

The next name on this illustrious list is that of Dr. Dennis Papin, a 
French Protestant refugee, a man of great mechanical ingenuity and 
acquirements as a pliilosopher, who was considered by his countrymen to 
have been the true inventor of the steam-engine; and, without doubt, the 
most important principles of that machine owe their existence to bis sug- 
geslions. J,t was Papm who first proposed the working of a piston in a 
cylinder by the altefliate expansion and condensation of steam. He also 
invented the st»^el-yard safety-valve ar?d the fonr-way cock. It appears 
the Dector had bpen engaged in some experiments to produce a first power 
with an air-pump, or series of pumps, worked by a water-wheel, but the 

^ .. ' ~~j’ ' " T • 

» This passage has excited the astonishment of every writer on the subject of the 
Steam-engine, and hss been considered by most authorities as a mechanical impos- 
’ sibilitv 5 this the writer cannnV^t feeb surprised at, for th« condition has exactly , 
b^^fuifWied^^ the arrainjiWOiS for replenishing tb« snHdl feed-boiler of 
5Bpiie,^ipii chunot hj^i^llj^d except the ptoceirf pf foi^g be actually going oa 
at the iJioinent. ^ 
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frictidn found to be so great that the project was laid aside. uHe 
then tried the exploding of gunpowder for the production of a vacmim, 
but with no better success ; till ayength, after many trials anddifhculties* 
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, it occiMred to him a vacuum might be formed in a cylinder under a pi*ston, 
by filling^ that vessel with steam, and thus to obtain a power from the 
atmospheric pressure by condensing the va^bur by the application of cold. • 
He also suggested that the piston mkht be again elevated by the direct 
force of steam. This procesf^is described by Papin, in a letter ^iven 
in the 'Philosophical Transactions, 1697, p. 4S3 ;*in which he proposes 
turning a. small surfa&e of watei* info vapour by fire applied to the bottom 
of the cylinder that^ contains it, which vapbur* forces up the plug (or 
piston) in the cylinder to a considerable heights and which, as the vapour 
condenses (the water cools again when^aken the tire), descends again 
by air pressure, and is applied to raise water out of tlie mine.” 

Here, then, we have not*only the principle of the atmospheric engine, 
which is worked by the pressure of •the atmosphere acting against a 
vacuum produced by the condensation of steam, but also that of the high- 
pro.ssure engine, which derives its motive-power from the expansibility of 
the vapour forcing up a piston against the atmospheric pres.sure. There- 
fore it would appear the inventions of Papin are more valuable and claim 
a higher regaix.! than those of any other individual whose name has been 
associated with the steam-engine in its earlier stages. 

The force of the atmospheric pressure had been discovered about the 
year 16:i0 by a disciple of the celebrated Galileo of Pisa, named Evange- 
lista Torricelli, who, while endeavoimng to account for the fact ot not 
being able to raise a column of water by a common pump to a greater 
height than thirty feet, conceived in a happy moment that the water was 
coriipelled to rise in the pump-barrel in consequence of a vacuum being 
formed above it by the drawing up of the purtip piston; which theory 
Toiricelli afterwards verified by experiment with a column of mercury, 
in which he ascertained that the pressure of the atmosphere was equal to 
a column of about thirty inches of mercury, or one of about lhirty-foiy» 
feet of water of an equal base. • 

Having, therefore, at this period all the principles discovered and abroad 
in the scientific world which enter into the, construction of the steam- 
engine-- namely, the elasticity of the steam by Hero, the atmospheric 
pressure by Torricelli, anid.the working Of a piston in a cylinder by the 
alternate expansion and condensation of steam, by Papin*, — it is manifest 
the claims to originality of all those'whose names havaheen given to the 
different forms and arrangements of the steam-engine, subsequently to the 
inventions of Papin, must be confined to ingenious combinations of those 
))rinciples -in some of which, be admitted, appear as great power 

ongenius and intellect as could be evinced by any original invention. 

Tiiese different inventions and discoveries tended to diffuse Jhe know- 
ledge ol steam power amongst scientific men, and tp render its applicability 
to mechanical purples more ap^vent.. Prom the increasing depth of our 
mines and the corresponding difficulty and expense of draining them, 
strong inducements were held out to mechanical projectoi’s to devise some 
adequate ajid economical power to meet the increasing demand for labour. 
These circumstances, we i^ay suppose, called into existence the steam- 
engine invented by Captain Thomas iSavery, a seafaring gentleman of 
great mecharfical ingonuity, for which he obtained a patent in the year 
>1698. ^ . . . , 

The d^|igram (fig\5) is a representation of Savery s engine, in which it 
will be perceived, that the steam generatorconsists of two boilers, o, a\ in 
«, the larger of the twO, the water is vapourized, the \other is used as a 
subsidiary or feed-boiler, to Supply the principal one w^tb heated water. 
The apparatus for applying the steam consists of two .follow oval vessels 
or receivers (C C'), ttie upper^nds otwhich communicate with the large 
boiler by tfijs' horizontal and B', and their “I^Wer ends with the 

branwes^jb Ir) of the vnrllcal pipe ((T). The eommuhication between 
the receiviers'and tfie/Soiler can be opened or shut oflf at pleasurc^by a 
valve called the * regulator/ which works at the boiler, and 

A •* 
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19 moved by the handle (P) ; one end of the vertical pipe descends ij)to the 
mine, and is termed the suction pipe. The upper end is called the 
forcing or reduction pipe. \ln the branches of this vertical pipe 
are fdlir valves, (1, 2, 3, 4,) all of w^ich open upward^. A short distance 
abpvedhe receivers is placed a cistern (y) attached to the force pr^^e, from 
wmch it is supplied with water. Prom the bottom of the cistern proceeds 
a small pipe, having a cock at its end, which can bl opened or shut by the , 
handle (H), and is so contrived that it ca^ be brouj^ht to play in turns 
over each of the receivers, f? is a pipe by which the feed-boiler (a') 
is supplied with water from the foree-pipe (a;), regulated by a cock at F, 
and (K) is a bent tube with a cock at (i), by which the steam-boiler is 
replenished with water from the small one. The level of the water in 
the great boiler is ascertained by ¥he gauga-cocks, w, which are two 
pipes of unequallength inserted into that vessel/ the end of the shorter 
descending about one-third from the top of the boiler, and the aperture 
of the other to one-t bird from its bottom, it being necessary that the steam- 
boiler should never be less than one-third, nor more than two-thirds full of 
water. Therefore, on opening the gauge-cocks, should water issue from both 
of them, it is plain the boiler would be more than two-thirds full, but if 
steam from both be emitted, it would be evident the level of the water had 
descended below the aperture of the lower gauge-cock ; but when steam 
is discharged from the upper cock agtl water from the lower one, then the 
water in the boiler is nearly at the proper level. This apparatus is fre- 
quently applied to steam -botlers at the present day. There is also a gauge- 
cock iM) inserted into the*feed-boiler, the end of which reaches nearly to 
the bottom of that vessel, so that when steam is discharged from it, the 
engine-man is informed that the feeding-water is nearly exhausted, and 
the^*efore turns the cock (F), by which a supply from the force-pqie is 
■•Mptuined, through the pipefCr), When the water has descended in the 
principal boiler below the level of the lower gauge-cock, the fire is urged 
under the feed-boiler, and the steam generated in that vessel having no 
inode of escape, presses upon the surface of the water, and forces it up tlie 
pipe (K) into the great boiler, until water is discharged from the iipjier 
gauge-cock; wh§n that is the case, the cock (/) is then to be closed, and 
the fire under the feed-boiler allowed to slacken. The above is a descrip- 
tion of the principal part.s of Savory's engine. We will now proceed to 
consider its mode of operation. 

The fires being lighted under the boilers, anJ&lcam of sufficient strengfli 
generated in (A), the handle of the regpjlator is to be turned, and the stea.m 
allowed to flow*into either one of the receivers (c) through the horizont^ 
pipe B. At first (he steam will be condensed by the cold surface of that 
vessel, but when it has attained the temperature of ^le vapour, the air 
which it contained will be forced out through the*valve (1) into the 
eduction^ipe, and the interior of the receiver will be occupied by a pure 
steam. The flow of steam from the boiler is then <o be shut off from (Q, 
and turned into (C'), and the condcnsing-pock from the cistern (K) 
brought to play on the receiver (fv), the sudden effusion of cold water will 
abstract the heat from the steam and condense it, leaving a vacuum in that 
vessel. Into this vacuum the air contained in thef suction-pipe will now 
rush, lifting the valve (2), (whibh opens upward,) and Xn conseipience of ^ 
its increased expansion, it will no longer balance the-^atmosphevic pres- 
sure on the surface of the water in the mine below, vifiiich wdll therefore 
ascend in the suction-pipe, and partly fill thq receiver. In the meantime, 
a vacuum having been formed by the same process in the other receiver, 
(Cfj^ Aiitd a similar effect produced, the steam is to again turned into 
it acts upon the surfacepof t^^iyater with great force, and 
it from the receiver, through the into themed uctfon-pipe 

(JO* After aU the water has been^driven from its place ,wil^ be^Jtcu- 
by stetm as before. The handle iP) of the re'^ulating valve is then 
tqrbe turned, from the boiler allowed to flow into (O), by 
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^which jfce water from that vessel will, ia like manner, be forced up 
through the eduction-pipe, and the condensing-cock, as before, brought to 
play over the receiver (C7). . J 

1 hus, while the waiter is being raisqi from the mine into one of the 
receivers, fty the formation of a vacuum, it is expelled from the oth^r by 
the exnansive force of tlje steam, suid so the alternaHon is conlinued. 

• We have thus briefly considered*the principal working-parts and mode 
of operation, of the fiaet steam-epgine which had been practically applied 
on any extended scale in this country, or indeed in Europe, and which un- 
questionably did, to a considerable extent, realize the intentions the 
projector. But h’om the difliculties attending the construction of engines 
upon Savery’s principle, owing to the unskilfiilness of the artisans at that 
time, the defects inherent in the machibe itself, as well as the expense 
attending its application, the adoption of these engines for the draining 
of mines was very limited, and ultimately they were laid aside alto- 
gether. 

It has been already shown, that the action of Savery’s engine was two- 
fold. In the first instance the water was raised from the mine, as far as 
the atmospheric pressure would admit, and from thence that the fluid was 
driven upwards by the direct force of the steam, — now the ainiospheric 
pressure being equal to the weight of a coUuiiii of water of 33.(>r)3.'10 feet 
only, therefore, (supposing the vaciiurg formed in the receiver to be per- 
fect,) the engine could not be placed at a greater height about the water 
to be raised. But, in consequebce of a certain portion of heated water 
always remaining in the receivers, which, not beitig subject to atmospheric 
pressure, would vapourize at a veiy low temperature, it was found in prac- 
tice, tliat the atmospheric pressure was equal to a column of water twenty- 
six Itfet only — plus the vay)our remaining in the receiver ; and consequently, 
the engine could not be placed at a greater height about the water toV/' 
raised than twenty-six feet. Secondly, in forcing the water from the 
receiver up into the cduction-pipe, steam generated at the boiling point, 
could effect nothing, it being equal only to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, therefore, in order 4;o elevate a column of water to a heiglit of 
thirty 4eet above the level of the engine, it was necessary tp raise the steam 
to an elasticity equal to twice that of the atmosphere, or to a force 
exerting thirty pounds upon the square inch, and so on*for every increase 
of height 1o which it was required to elevate the water; but, in increasing 
the elasticity of the steam, its temperature and that of the water from 
Vvhichit was generated, became also'greatly increased, the effect of which 
was to weaken and ultimately destroy the metal of the boiler and the joints . 
of the pipes, w'luch, together with the danger arising from the#elasticity 
of the steam, constituted serious objections to the adoption of tliose 
engines. 

The waste of fuel, to^ was enormous ; it will be remembered, that in the 
wotkingof the engine, it was required, in the first place, to fill the receiver 
with steam,' but to effect thrdt object it became necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of those vessels to that of the vapour. Tlien, m order to jiroduce 
a vacuum within them, the receiver had to be cooled by a shower of water 
from the condensing cistern, and then being immediately filled with water 
from the mine, tfley were rendered almosf perfectly cold. In this state 
the sleafti from th^j boiler was again turned into them, to force up the 
water ; but before it could produce any effect, it became necessary that the 
surface of the water, and the^iortionol’the receiver occupied by the steam, 
should be raised to the temperature of the vapour; this again caused an 
enormous waste of heat, as th^ steam conlinued to be condensed until an 
equilibryam of temperature 

^ ^ [To be continued,] 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AN^ FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

ADDENDA TO THE MKMOliL OF SIR FREDERIC& PONSONii\iH 
^ . * 

By an accidental ©mission in the Memoir the late Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, which appeared in our last‘*Number, the employment of that 
lamented officer as Governor and Comrpander-in-ohief at Malta (having: 
previously commanded at Corfu), which office he held for a period of nine 
years ^lom 1827 to October 183^ was not adverted to. Sir Frederick 
returned to England in 1 836, having discharged the functions of that im- 
portant government— latterly somewhat distffrbed by the prevailing sys- 
tem of “ agitation'* — in a spirit of ftiingled firmness and conciliation, which 
gained him the affection and respect of the inhabitants and troops, and 
entitled him to the approbation of his own country. 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby was married in the year 1825 to Lady Emily 
Charlotte Bathurst, second daughter of the late Earl Bathurst, and has left 
six children, the youngest born since his decease. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgian Army consists at the present moment of 24 regiments ; 
namely, 12 regiments of Infantry of the Line, of 44,983 rank and file; 
3 regiments of Sharpshooters, of 9,327; and 9 hegiments of Infantry of 
the Reserve of 24,014, besides 2,037 rank and file in detached eompanios. 
The Cavalry is composed of 7 regiments, of which there are 2 regiments 
iffi^Chasseurs, mustering 2,968 men; 2 of llulans, 2,968 ; and 2 of Cuiras- 
siers, of 1,529. The Artillery consists of 3 regiments, in all 8,767 strong. 
These troops, in conjunction with the Staff, Engine^jrs, Gend'armerie, &c., 
form a total force of about 100,000 men. It should, however, be observed 
that the Reserve is by no means m an organized state. The Belgian 
corps of officers consists of 3 Generals, 181 (.‘olonels, Lieutenanl-C'olonels, 
and Majors, and 2,048 Captains, and First and Second-Lieutenants. The 
Dutch Army, on the other hand, is officered by 65 Generals, 209 (.'olonels, 
Lieutenant-Colonels, and Majors, and 1,962 Captains and Lieutenants. — 
(Brussels, 28th March.) 

AUSTRIA. 

THE CAVALRY. 

u i1 . . 

This branch of the Array consists of 8 regiments of Cuirassiers, 6 of 
Dragoons, 7 of Light Horse, 11 of Hussars, and 4 of Hulans, independently 
of a regiment of Hussars, denominated the “ Szekjer” — Frontier- Hussars ; 
to which, in time of war, the Dragoons of the Stan are added. 

The twelve regiments of Hussars are recruited entirely from Hungary 
and Transylvania. The Hulan^are drawn in great part from Gallicia, 
and are armed not only with a sabre, short musket or carbine, and pistols, 
but with a lance, on winch latter account they arri* often called “ I.anzen- 
reiter,” a. <?., lance-rtders. The 'complement* of a regiment of 
Dragoons or Cuirassiers is composed, in time of peace, of six sc^uadrons ; 
and that of a regiment of Light Horse, Hussars, or Hulans. of eight. Each 
regiment has an equal number of officers ; bi^t in the case of the Cuirassiers 
and Dragoons, the number of privates and horses is less than ki the Hus- 
sars, Hulans, and Light Horse. , i> 

In time of war, a squadron o^resas^is formed for every Cavalry 
regiment in the service, and officered •owrhjj same footing aji *aiL other 
‘sqvtadrons ; but the number of privates and Wses is greater : at^lhe 
safioe time, the privates of every squadron thro^hout the Cavalry are 
mounted, and is augmented accordingly, as the exigencies 
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of the Service dictate. Two squadrons form a division ; but the first, or 
“ Colonel’s division” has no field officer at it^head ; the command devolv- 
ing: upon the oldest Captain in the reg:iraenU The second, or Lieutenant- 
Coloners division, is (vommanded by thd Lieutenant-Colonel himself: and 
in every, regiment of Cuirassiers or Dragoons, the Major has the thifd, or 
Major’s division, under him. Tntjiose regiments of Light Horse, Hussars, 
vind Hulans, which contain four divisions, the fi^t Major commands the 
third, and the second Major, the fourth division ; hence they are designated 
the first and the second “ Major’s divisions.” 

The Colonel is commandant both of the Cavalry as well as the Infantry 
regiments. Each squadroi\^ is subdivided into two wings, or four detach- 
ments (ziige), and is in command of th^ first Captain, v\dio has everything 
that relates to the victualling, equipment, &c., of his squadron, under his 
immediate charge ; th? details being conducted by a QiiaHermaster, or 
“ JVachtnmistery One wing of the squadron is under the special control 
and management of tlie first Captain, while the other is committed to the 
h'jcond Captain. Elvory wing has its fir>t and second Lieutenant ; each of 
whom has a zagov detachment under him ; and every detachment is again 
subdivided into three corporalships. The second Cajitain, as well as every 
other Captain and Subaltern in the regiment, is under the orders of the 
first Captain, and is bound to obey and aid him at all times. 

The “ Dragoons of the Staff,” whuali arc raised in time of wav, consist 
of one or more divisions ; the dpty which they have to pci form, cxtend.s 
to acting as orderlies at head-quaiters, and in the store and ecpnpment 
departments, furnishing escorts for the baggage and storekeeper's train, 
e^icorling the Staff on recognizances, and attending the ih’ovost-Geiieral 
( Genernl-GeWiiJtigo)') in pursuit of ])lnndcrors and other (^tenders. The 
enlistment of any but native-born subjects into the Light Horse, Hussars, 
and Hulans, is ^ecially forbidden. 

AFRICA. 

CHOICE OF SEASON FOR AN AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 

[jpo;i an investigation of the campaigns of the Konians in Africa, it 
will be found that Metcilus and Marius always chose the spring as the 
season for commencing operations again.sl Numidia, wifich comprised the 
districts to the north and /^ast of Cirtu, the site of .ancient Constantine: 
yet in these operations they had all the towns along the coast, no less than 
tlie abundant resources, which the rx^h province of Africa allbrded them, 
to second them. They advanced through the extensive' valleys that skirt 
the Atlas, anti were enabled to make their circuitous way round this great 
rampart of Africa: while the French, who arc not masters of Tunis, as 
the Romans were, arc compelled to travel se this mountain. After repeated 
attempts, Metellus and JVTarius ultimately accomplished their object. 

Aldus Poslumius, on the contrary, who undertook a winter campaign, 
during the Jugurthine war,«net with a total overthrow. Ho marched to 
Suthul, orGuelma, a.s it is now called, taking his way across the plains, 
at a time wheu the periodical fall of rain had converted them into swamps. 
Here bis antagonists fell upon him, cut otf his communications, and at 
length forced hini fo surrender with ail his troops, and pass under the 
yoke. * * 

It would be irrelevant to quote the example of Caesar, who reached the 
African shore at the close of December, and landed at Leptis on the 1st 
of January; inasmuch as his operations were carried on in the flat sandy 
plains of the province of Byza'iena, part of the present territory of Tunis, 
which a^e a fertile region bott»is» sprifig as well as winter : and iiere it 
mav bs remarked, that the B'e:^s bf Tunis make choice of winter for their, 
hostile operations, — a proof that neither the climate nor seasons, 

nor the means of subsStihg troops, or the manners and customs of this 
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quarter of the globe, have undergone any striking change duringHhe lastV 
two thousand years. Caesar, forced Scipio to give him battle at Thapsus 
on the 4th of April, for he had nothing so much to dread with his hardy 
veterans, and his Gallic and Italian horse, as ther heat, and consequent 
waifi. of water and forage ; hence his impatience to bring the campaign 
to a close. ‘ c • 

The expeditions which St. Lewis undertook against Tunis, in the suni'^ 
mer months, and Charles the Fifth against Algiers, towards the end of 
autiiryn, proved disastrous failures. On the whole, we are warranted in 
concluding, that no season is so fipt for any enterprise in this quarter as 
the spring. If a General leave Bona in the beginning of April, lus troops 
will be favoured by a genial climate, and may prosecute operations without 
apprehension from the state of the weather ; but if, as some have insisted 
upon, July be chosen for the purpose, the climate alone will put one-third 
at least of the combatants hors de combat in the brief space of a few days ; 
for the epidemics originating with the exhalations from the swampy soil, 
are quite as vimlent at this period of the year as the aria cativa which 
hangs over Rome and the Pontine Marshes. 

THE TOWN. 

Constantineh stands upon a steep mass of rock, and extends over a 
spacious acclivity which leads round to the bridge. It is inacessible on 
every side except thatof Cuiliat-Ati ; at all other points it is encompas^sed 
by a deep ravirre, throui^h which the Ruminel flows. It has all the ap' 
pearance of a Spanish town: the majority of the houses have seveial 
stories, and are provided with windows. A considerable number of tlie 
dwellings are embosomed in plantations, and I was told, that every in- 
h/ibitant possessed of a certain degree of affluence, has a garden attached 

his residence, on which he bestows much pains. #A#onsiderable pro- 
poition of the houses are constructed with immense blocks of stone, which 
have been abstracted from Roman ruins, and are cc^ured with inscn])1ions. 
The town has four gates: “ Bab-el-Cantarah,” (the gate of the bndge,) 
which leads to the elevated plateau of Mansul ah, on which we found some 
Roman ruins, and modern structures of a very humble desciiptiom, in one 
of which the Duke de Nemours took up his abode. The head-quarters 
were cstahlished^in a straw hut on this spot. The second gate is call(?<l 
“ Bab-el-Rahbab,” (the market-gate,) and leads to the hill Cudiut-Ati; 
the others are “ Bab-el-Dshabiah” (gate of the crowd), and “ Bah-cl- 
Wad” (the river-gate). No sight ofthe tw'o last can be gained excepting 
from the plateau of Mansurah, which lies opposite to them. 

* Con.stkntineh is defended by several batteries; one of them lies next 
the Bab-el-Cantarah gate, another next the Hab-el-Rahhab, and a third 
on the Kassobah, or citadel; below which was a fourth, whereon several 
four-and-twenty pounders were mounted. Indepewdently of these defences, 
all the walls and houses adjoining the Bab-el-Cantarah gate, on which our 
assault was made, were filled with Turks and Kabyles, who opened a well- 
directed fire upon us whenever we came within reach. But we were 
baffled by a far more inveterate foe without, an<J this at a time when we 
had not more than three thoii^sand men fit for service. The snow fell in 
masses; the cold was unendurable: the frost of Riwsia and the mire of 
Poland fought against us under the sky of Africa . a We had*buvst the 
outer gate ; the engineers, de.stined to force the inner one, were unable to 
stand to their work ; the storming- party, tomposed of five picked com- 
panies of the 63rd and 59th Regiments, were ordered back ; and in another 
four-and-twenty hours we were all in full retreat.-*^ (From the correspon- 
dence of a German officer in the FVenclHS^^ce.) v 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR Of THE UNITED rfERVICK JOURNAL. 


Siir John Cam^^ron resp(^cting the BattleJof Busaco. 

* Mr. Editor,— Having noticed in the United Service Journal of last 
month, a long and conttised stateihent on the Battle of Busaco, by Major 
Mackie, (then probably a Subaltern,) of the 88 th Regiment, in wluph my 
name is most unceremoniously and unmercifully introduced by that Officer, 
I shall for the present content myself with observing, that, when he (Major 
Mackie) shall have proved by evidence- *not by assertion and declamation, 
which, notwithstanding the complacency evinced by him, can never be 
“ sufficient evidence ’ to convince — that the 9tli British Regiment did not 
attack and drive the enemy from a rock eminence, which overlooks the 
back of ti e ridge of the Sierra to the right of, or within the ground allotted 
to the Hid Division, it will be lime enough to reply to that portion of this 
Officer’s remarks which have reference to my statements, without enter- 
ing into the question, as to whether the eminence fiom which the 9!h 
British Regiment was asserted to have driven the enemy was to the 
extreme right of the 3rd Division, or between the right centre and the 
71lh Regiment on the very extreme rif:ht ; it must be admitted that, if it 
were the summit of the Sierra overlooking the back of the ridge behind 
which a road ran parallel to the crest of the Siejra, that Picton’s right, or 
right centre (which as to the results, is the same thing), would have been 
coni])romised, bad not the attack, or a similar one. taken effect. 

The French are too w^ary, and too well up to their trade, not to have fed 
and suppoiied a column established on a point so important. • 

Discussion vvovUdl^ without point and useless, until it be proved that the 
cvidcMice alioady adduced is fallacMous, and that no attack by the Olh was 
made upon the in force, upon an eminence overlooking and 

comtuanding a road paiallel to, and in rear of the crest of the Sierra. 

1 may here add, that the 74th Regiment was not posted on the extreme 
light (ir the 3 rd Division, and that the 5tli Division did’not fight at an 
intermediate point between Piefon’s right and left as confidently 

afiiiined liy Major Mackie, and so very ingeniously placed m his sketch of the 
ground, to suit lus own purpose of disparaging ihe distinguished services 
ofllie latter Division on that memorable occasion. 

I shall feel obliged to you to give place to this letter in your next 
Number. ^ , 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

J. (Jamerov, Colonel 9th Regiment. 

Apiil 1 . 0 th, 1837. LieutenanRGeneraL 

Omisfiion of ihe Medk'ul Department from the last Brevet, 

Mr. Editor, — Your Journal being always open to give publicity to 
suggestions calculated ^o promote the welfare of his Majesty's Service, 
may 1 recpiest >04 will have the goodness tp insert the following observa- 
tions which have arisen from tile circumstance of the Medical Department 
of the Army having been passed over in the distributio'h of promotion by 
the late Brevet. 

The candidal e for a MediciA appointment must have been occupied, at 
Raat, six yfears in learning his profession. This can only be accomplished 
at a considerable expose. • , 

The Commissary i,s not only spped an expensive preliminary education, 
hat fs more valuable, by being qualified to enter the Army younger,- 
he saves several years, fiuring which he is receiving pay in the public ser- 
vice, and obtains promotion at an earlier age. 
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In pi'oof of this assertion, I subjoin a statement* of the course of 
education required by the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment* to qualify candidates*’ for -admission into the Service. On his 
appointment to a regiment, eitner immediately Or soon aft^r he lias 
entered the Army, the Medical officer gradually becomes acquainted with 
the sentiments, Imbits, and character of the soldier, by wdiich alone he 
becomes qualified for the execution of his professional duties. He em- 
barks with his regiment for foreign sdlrvice; lands, during w'ar, on the 
enemy’s coast ; shares the fatigues, privations, hardships, and dangers of 
the field, and in action he is often* under fire ; whilst in the hospital he is 
exposed to every contagion. 

The Medical Department repeatedly received the thanks of the Duke of 
Wellington during the Peninsular War. 

The Commissariat under the protection of the Treasury has received an 
ample share of promotion in the late Brevet, which has been denied to the 
Medical department. 

London, April, 1837. M. D., an old Campaigner. 


Service in India* 

Mr. Editor,— P ermit me to avail myself of a page in yowx widely-cir- 
culated Journal, to arouse the attcyition of every Briton who has relation 
or friend under the banners of the Merchant Kings of Hindostan, who is 
now, or has been, sacrificing friends, country, and health, to secure a com- 
petency, and return to his native land. While it is acknowledged by all 
conversant with Hie military affiiirs of India that something must he done 
to increase the prospect of promotion in the junior ranks, the Court of 
Directors have thrown out a bait merely to sto\) the mouths of a few of 
— 4i«e most unfortunate hoary-headed subalterns J|ncL captains-*-vi(lc 
** Enlargement of the Retiring Pension Rcgulatioi^~w^hich is by all 
considered useless for the end proposed. A few ium ^*cept of the paltry 
income offered for twenty-three years’ service ; hiiflS they will m all eases 
hold the rank of captain or subaltern, the lino ])romo1ion is not increased 
thereby. The {stagnation rests at the top of the list, and must remain 
while the present regulations are in force. The bait to field-officers must 
be better gilded. • I\Tany are men of first-rate abilities— all arc aeipiainted 
with native prejudices and habits — some, fronj delicacy of constitution, or 
the result of disease contracted by climate, are unequal to the active diilics 
of a soldier’s life ; and let me ask why might not such as have ability and 
• ipclinalion be transferred to civil appointments now bestowed on hoys 
let looj.c from school,” and thus relieve the Army List of some dead 
weight ? 

Military men have made good collectors, judges, magistrates, and 
governors, ere that incubus the Civil List was giv^n to cramp the resources 
of the country by its exorbitant and disproportionate allowances. Hav- 
ing suggested the likelihood'of accelerating promotion without adding to 
the catalogue of “Government disbursements,” 1 shall now proceed to 
a point which humanity alone ought to concede, and which would, if 
granted, help to brighten our withering hopes, and kindle gratitude in 
many a “wasted form.” I allude to the obligation of serving up all 
time spent in Euvope on sick certificate. I shall take, for wstanco, u 
subaltern wounded in action, or it may be the effects of a residence in pes- 
tilential jangles, obliged at an early period of his service to seek, on 
medical certificate, a restoration to health in his native clime he returns, 
art<l may again, ere his period of service }}e half completed, be forced Ic 
leave his profession and prospects mi a similar errand. 

Meanwhile his duly is performed by liis brother officers, and the Com- 

' — _ « — — . ■ .■ — - — — , - - . , 

.* Thi» formula, which tu lengthy, want of room cor^straiiis ns to omit ; but we 
shall endeavour to give it, either entire or in substance, in a future umber.— Ki>. 
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pany pocket the difference of pay, that is to say, save the Indian allow- 
ances, giving the sick officer English pay^during his absence from his 
regiment, and a free passage home — if ^of the rank of subaltern, his out- 
w'ard pasoege he must himself defray.* We shall now perceive that the 
Government with the subaltern are on pretty eveji terras as to nfoney 
matters, though the snbkltern miurt get into debt returning, unless paid by 
Ihe military fund, which he can only be entitled* to once. Tiie Govern- 
ment with a Captain save the wtfole of his allowances (Indian) during his 
absence ; and as with the subaltern, his bi’other officers perform his^Iuty. 

The effect, then, of this regulation on promotion appears to be, that 
however much the sick officer may desire to give his place to abler hands, 
lie is unable to retire, bis period of service must be completed — he goes 
backward and forward on sick certificate, his duty falling on his more 
fortunate comiades — promotion is retarded, grumbling ensues — discontent 
follows. It may be argued that if sick leave is included in the period of 
service, there would be numerous malignerous. Leave that, I answer, to 
s-irgcons. Sick certificates and death are at present pretty nearly 
synonymous terms. Medical certificates may be modified — a trial of the 
(Jape may be first insisted on ; but whatever arrangement maybe thought 
necessary on this head, let the period of service be calculated from arrival 
in India, including all leave on medical certificate afterwards. Old sickly 
officers at the head of regiments, so Numerous now, would thus find an 
asylum on the Pension List, pr -ihoiild be forced to invalid. 

In the corps to which I am attached more than one officer has returned 
to Europe three times on medipal certificate, and several twice. These — 
at least several of them—from old age and debility of constitution, ere they 
can have completed twenty-three 3'ears of service, must be considered as 
disqualified for the active duties of their profession, though all the ti.we 
occupying the p!ac#of efficient officers. 

Take, for example, a Major who has been to England throe times on 
medical certificate, atftl the senior Captain of his corps not once, the for- 
mer must actually be Ihirly-one years in the service before he can retire 
the proniotfon of the latter *is thereby, I say, unjustly delayed ; and as he 
probably is a family man, he cannot retire on the pittance of his rank — - 
what a different prospect to him and to his regiment h^d the Major been 
permitted to retire, or forced to invalid nine years sooner, or, in other 
words, at the completion df twenty-two years from his arrival in India, 
including, of course, leave on rnedicaj ceititicate. 

Having thus viewed the reculation as affecting others, let us now look 
how it bears on the sickly officer himself. He has lost his health in the 
service of his employers — it may have been caused by varioii^ circum- 
stances too numerous in the life of an Indian officer to require particular- 
izing here — and he is now doomed, after perhaps severe suitering for years, 
to find his return to hoihe postponed in proportion exactly to the niimbc*r 
and duration of his furloughs on medical certificate, which is only granted 
after minute investigation into the state of his health by the Medical 
Hoard, a Medical Committee, or Superintending Surgeon, and sometimes 
by all of these’ciiecks. •There is no service in the world where, in addition 
to the chances o.^wouncls, or ilcath in batUe, common to all soldiers, so 
much of another nature is incurred. The Indian^officer has to face 
an invisible and ofi'en invincible enemy in the jungle malaria— ordered 
with his company to march, he braves that death a thousand times more 
appalling than the din of figlft, where, surrounded by his comrades, encou- 
raged by the very wildness of strife, the spirit-stirring sound of martial 
music, with “all the^pomp and circurpstance of war,*' he heeds not, feels 
not danger; but companionless +10 "trace the forest*.s shady scene,’ for 
mce^.ths td be unblessed with the sound of his native tongue, stretched, 
perhaps, on a bed of sickness, attended only by semi-barbarous hands— the 
mind recoiling on itself— enjoyment, society, friends, far away — these are 
the evils peculiar to our Service. 
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His Majesty's troops are seldom or never detached in small parties, but 
when they are, the officer (Jommandinpf lhem has kindred sympathies 
around him, hears his own langv^age spoken, and sees his countrymen 
besidp him. Sound then, Mr. Editor, a note of ’Viompassion*’ for your 
banished friends — sound it loud and hijjh, till it be re-echoed from each 
bosom that mourns a son, a brother, a ftinsman, 6r a lover exiled — sound 
it till the Leadenhall kidgs are melted into brightening the present hope- 
less prospects of a once 

* Jolly Cadet, ahfj six years Subscriber to the U. S, J. 

Camp, Penangtoday, 2nd September, 1836. 

The VobinteeriTtg Systc7n in India, 

Mr. Editor, — A great deal has been written of late about the relief of 
corps from foreign stations, and especially pointing out the hardships and 
injustice of leaving regiments so long in India; all of which I fully ac- 
knowledge. I also entirely coincide with the able aiticle in your Novem- 
ber Number, which, in the excellent plan proposed of a kind of triple relief, 
lays down ten years as tlie longest period which a regiment should be kept 
in India, (having gone there direct,) in lieu of the hitherto cruel system of 
banishment for eighteen, twenty, and twenty-five years at a stretch. But, 
after all, this would only prove a partial benefit, viz.: to the officers and 
the few men who might return with them,, unless the system of volunteer- 
ing were materially altered also. 

What is the use of lamenting the expatriation and separation from their 
families of men for so many years in a country, the climate of which pre- 
vents the return of most of them ; and what is the use of devising reme- 
dies for such a crying evil, by shortening the stay of corps in India, if 
every possible inducement is held out to prevent tho^ very men from ac- 
companying their regiments to their native land, when their Indian service 
is at its close, by ottering them all, without distinction as to age, a bounty 
to volunteer into other corps ? Indeed there is now no preventive what- 
ever to men’s volunteering, the only distinctidn made being that men of 
positively bad characters are debarred receiving any bounty. This, how- 
ever, is no prohibition; and thus old and young, good and bad, volunteer 
alike: and the climate most probably soon terminates the life of many 
who might, had they accompanied their regimef.its to England, have sewed 
their King for many years, and passed the winter of their days in comfort 
with their friends. But this is merely a consequence to themselves. 

The pulilic also, I maintain, suffers considerably from the same cause. 
Most ot fSiese men had probably served in India with other regiments for 
many years, and acquired all the dissolute habits and relaxed notions of 
discipline incidental to a long residence in a tropical climate; these they 
carry with them to practise in their new coips, (jK-rhaps lately arrived in 
the country,) which they soon manage to inoculate with their own sys- 
tem ; or, should it previously have been any ’time in India, they act as a 
strong reinforcement and addition to an evil already undermining the dis- 
cipline and morale of the regiment. , • 

In this respect, I maintain, tlie service atjarge suffer? severely ; and I 
am well aware that a good batch of 100 or 150 reciuits would be a far 
more acceptable rtnnforcement to a regiment in Irvdia than fhe same 
number of old stagers in the shape of volunteers; the former being easily 
managed and moulded into proper habits, afid, atall events, not likely for 
some time to acquire the dissolute propensities of the latter. 

All this might be easily remedied by proiiibiting ifien volunteering after 
passing the age of twenty-eight, or Being^ei^t or ten years in the country ; 
all under that period of service may be considered as very voung solclvirs, 
and would consist chiefly of recruits who had joined their regiments after 
it.s a'rrival in India, and who might be allowed to volunteer without the 
risk ot their assisting to demoralize other registents ; whiledhose from 
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which they volunteered would still retain in their ranks, for many years, 
some of their best and most efficient men, instead of returning to England 
mere skeletons, and even thos^i skeletons Hardly worth a straw. 

The last regiment from India has^now been in England upwards of 
eight months, and, T understand, is not complete ;n its numbers evt»n yet. 
The head-quarters corfsists almost wholly of recruits without arms, nearly 
all the old soldiers (few enough certainly), and some of the earlier recruits 
being detached ; and thus the tegiment is, and must for some time yet, be 
completely ineffective, and even when effective, must, like all others simi- 
larly circumstanced, remain for many‘*years an entirely new and raw regi- 
ment of boys. 

As for any expense that might be iacurred by bringing regiments home 
— freightage is now so much cheaper than formerly, that I conceive such 
additional expense could be but trifling, and that even it would be saved 
by the diminution of deaths that will be the result compared to the present 
casualties, arising chiefly from the dissipated lives led and bad examples 
set by the old stagers, leaving alone the immense gain to the Government 
and the Service, by the much higher and more effective state of discipline 
in which regiments in India could then be kept than hitherto. 

These few remarks have been hastily written, and although volumes 
might be added, I have not time to enter more minutely into the subject ; 
I nevertheless trust they will attra^ the notice of those v^hose aim and 
object it should be to render .the Service as efiicicnl as possible in every 
quarter of the globe. I can only say that, in, my opinion, it is a subject 
which merits the deepest consideration and attention, and which 1 hope 
to see more closely investigated by some abler contributor to your pages 
than — Testis. 


• Naval Sig 7 ials, 

Mr. Editor,— I have invented a system of signals which will, in my 
opinion, surpass in several points the best now in use, which I believe is 
Captain Marryat's, and with his I will compare mine. 

(JAptain M. requires sixteen different flag^s. I require only five different 
flairs and duplicates of them ; say, in all, ten flags. 

Captain M. cannot repeat a number twice ; for instfince, he cannot make 
11,22, and so on ; lean; and 1 can make 212, 1111, 1216, and a great 
many other numbers, by hoisting only two flags, whilst Captain M. requires 
a flag for each cipher. I can go ai far as 21,998 with far fewer exceptions 
than (IJaptain M. can ,* and I can make 21,998 by hoisting only four flag? : 
I can make 21,819 with only three flags. I can make the coijimunicgtion 
given as an example in the beginning of Captain M.’s code with twenty- 
eight flags ; he requires to hoist thirty-three flags. 

I do not wish it tqbe understood that I can make every number; for 
instance. I cannot make 9998, 6667, as I cannot repeat a number three 
times, but I can make 99§6, 8877, and so on, which Captain M. cannot do ; 
and very often in making a number of three or four places I can save 
hoisting two or three flags ; thus there is less chance of making mistakes, 

I may also remaiVthat my flags will be more easily seen at a distance 
than any olheT code I have seen ; and that I have a very simple means of 
displaying them when there is no wind, i can also eiisily apply the system 
to night signals— all which I hope you will allow are advantages. 

If yoii'wish, I shall be Jiappy to show them to you, and, if you think 
proper, .shall prepare a description of them for insertion in your valuable 
Magazine. Youratruly, Rob. S. Newall. 

3. Crown Court, Philpot Lanef 3rd February, 1837. 

^ With two flags I cart ftiake sixteen changes, only four of which 
Captain M. can make with his sixteen flags. 
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' ^ Poytsmouth, April 21, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — On the 31st March, 183Z, the Whig Board of Admiralty, 
in the plenitude of their ivisdom and power, suppressed the Royal Naval 
College, an establishment that had flourished under a variety of admini- 
strations, for upwards of a century, and produced a very considerable 
number of able and intelligent Officers. (Although it has been a 
common practice for many to say they never heard of a good one coining 
out of the Academy or (College, the, names of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Henry Hotham, and the present Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Broke, and 
Captain Hyde Parker, are sufficient to show that they talk at random.) 
The extraordinary part of the transaction is, that Irom first to last no 
official reason has been assigned fordoing so, nor has any substitute yet 
heard of been provided for a systematic public education of young naval 
officers ; and, considering this country as a maritime nation, it must appear 
strange to foreigners, that, when every other power that can boast of 
possessing a particle of sea coast has a national college or seminary for 
sea officers, Great Britain, the first naval power in the world, is without 
one. From what may be gathered freitn the public papers, it ap])earsthat 
all volunteers and midshipmen are in future to be educated or instructed 
on board a man-of-war, and,in consequence an improvement to take place 
in the class of schoolmaster. As many as twenty persons from the uni- 
versity are said to be ready fo jump at the duly, with a promised inci eased 
stipend, which by the w^ay is to be collected from two or fhiee sources, 
viz.,«soa pay, Queen Anne’s bounty, contribution from the youngsters’ 
pay; the party to mess in the ward-room, have a cabin, unilbim, &c, ; 
the increased pay estimated to be about 200/. a-year. This for men from 
the universities of Oxford or Cambridge will be laughed at, and afler 
a short trial will fall to the ground, and some new method adopted : lor, set- 
tinir aside the first expense ofjoininga ward-roofn mess, outfit, kc., whudi 
W'ill be about 60/.,* a schoolmaster upon 200/. a-year cannot save money ; 
and as in that class^ honour and renown are not the objects, it may be 
supposed the principal motive of an educated man emtering upon the dis- 
agreeable and onerous duty of teaching navigation to midshipmen, would 
be to save some provision for old age, &c. 

However, a few months will determine the question as to the policy of 
abolishing an institution, which, if kept filled up, would more than pay 
its expense.^, or of speculating upon a new and consequently untiied 
system. The examination of the qualifications of these schoolmasters is 
not yet decided, nor is the mode of their instruction arranged ; for of course 
the same plan must be adopted in all ships. The examination of midship- 
men for lieutenants is another point to settle ; for it would never answer 
to allow the schoolmaster of the ship to grant ctirtificates of the ability of 
his pupils without going before a more disinterested party. These and a 
variety of other questions which arise must be arranged before 'ihe succeed- 
ing month. Some imagine the piidshipmen will he exarpined on board 
the Excellent in this harbour; others, in London or Greenwich; but at 
present nothing publib is known. ** 

The last examination W'hich it is supposed will ever occur at tiic late 
Naval College again was on the 10th of the prfc^ent month, the questions 
being prepared by the Rev. Dr, Inman and (he (Committee, consisting of 
Admiral Sir P. H. Durham, the Commander-in-chief Rear-Admiral Sir 
F. L. Maitland, the Superintendent of’the ^ock-yard; and Rear-Admiral 
Loring, C. B. The following obtained certiflcaiee of qualification 
Mr. Thomas Francis Birch, Cornwallis; John Wall Probert,* late Edin- 
burgh? Lewis Rosser Fitzmaurice, Beadle; Philip Tower, Carysfort; 
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William Thomas Lower, Excellent ; Robert Graham Camipbell, late Bee ; 
James Hamilton, late Vernon; Edwd. W. Lang, Cornwallis ; Geo. Pigot, 
Britannia; Francis S^angro Tremlett, Belktophon. 

A or two aftear"^ the College had Jlosed, and the parties that composed 
it had .separated, some of the members of the Admiralty, with Lor6Minto 
at their head, came 1© Portsmoyth, and, perhapft, for any good they did, 
they might as well have remained at home, Vfhat their mojtive was, no 
one knew ; for they were veryJaciturn and foil of mystery. They went 
to the Observatory in fhe dock-yard to inquire how that was managed, and 
how the one o'clock signal of Greonvi4ch time was made to the shipping; 
who had charge of the chronometer, &c. &c. ; and perhaps they may find 
it desirable to displace the person jvho attends and performs the duty 
there,— for being wise in their generation, nothing appears to stop them 
from a reckless mode of altering and unsettling things. The Lords kept 
themselves rather secluded ; that is, they did not hoist their emblem of 
otlicial power at the flag- staff of the dock-yard, nor did they see officers on 
duty or otherwise. One gracious matter they did. Mr. Taplin’s timber 
carriage, which you described last month, was exhibited and moved, and 
called forth approbation. 

The Tyne, 20, Captain Lord Ingestre, arrived from the Mediterranean 
on the Mth instant. She had been expected some days, and as the Volcano 
steamer quitted with the mail for Halta after her, the Tyne had not any 
news. Iler damages, from being on shore off the south coast of Spain, 
will be ascertained as sooifas*she is paid off and taken into dock. A day 
or two after she came into harbour the Poi^ -Admiral went on board to 


inspect her, and witness her crew at quarters, handing sails, &c. See., and 
was much pleased with the efficient state in which he found her, paiticu- 
laily in the activity displayed at guu-practice. It is more than pro^iable 
the men knew of this encomium being passed, and being putted up with 
vanity, and consequently imagining that nothing would be refused, the 
whole crew very coolly, the same evening, asked the First-Lieutenant (the 
<ya[)taio having gone away an hour or two previously on leave) for per- 
mission to go on shore,* but which he very properly declined granting. 
Thi« brought on some marks of dissatisfaction and grumbling ; and on the 
hammocks being piped down, the men would not take them below, and 
iiUhougii warned of the consequences of their foolish ^ei severance in doing 
wrong, It became riecessfiry to send a message to the flag-ship, and the 
Fust-Lieutenant very speedily went to the Tyne. The men seeing matters 
assume a more serious turn t half they contemplfftcd, went to their duty 
without fart her proceedings; and on Captain Diindas going off in the 
night he found every thing quiet. The next evening, according ter the 
custom of the ship, they went on shore, watch and watch. 

It should be mentioned that when the people wont aft to get leave the 
Tyne's sails were still bent, and her top gallant yards across, and there- 
fore setting aside the compliance being a deparuire from the ('aptam's 
jcgulatjons, it w'ould ha’ne been contrary to the orders of the poit ; more- 
over, sailois not having the best memories in the world, they might have 
forgotten to* return tjie next clay, or even the day after ; and then who was 
to have taken the blame of delaying the^paying off the ship, and thus in- 
curring the expense of ketfjnng the crew in pay and provisions for two or 
thicetlays beyond the requisite period. Four of >he most prominent of 
the disatfccted were sent on board tlie Britannia, and have been summarily 
punished by close confiiement for their insubordinate conduct. As a 
variety of reports relative to this trifling circumstance on board the Tyne 
may get abroad, it is best that you should have a most correct account 
of it; and the foregoing *is the stibstance ©f an authorised statement: 

is there from authority ribt*to be questioned. The ship will be paid off 
this day. < 

On Saturday last, the Wasp, Commander Forenian< came to Spithead 
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from the West Indies, having on board Mr. Russell, the late acting con- 
sul at Carthagena, about whom there has recently been a great fuss. The 
Wasp experienced some very bad weather, and had a long voyage to Eng- 
land, having been since the 11th February on her passage from Port-Royal, 
AbouUtwelve days before she got to Spithead.she had the misfortune to 
get on board of a ship ualled the Elizabeth, boui)|d from Newcastle to 
Miramichi, and it was feared that she had gone down, but intelligence 
arrived on Wednesday from Falmouth, ^inouncing her havinjr got into 
that port with very considerable damage, but luckily safe. Four of her 
crew golf into the Wasp in the confusion and alarm which prevailed, and 
their fate naturally prodxiced great anxiety, but which has* happily sub- 
sided. The Wasp had neither treasure or news ; and being greatly injured 
by loss of bowsprit, head, cutwater. See., has been taken into harbour and 
will be paid off next week. 

The Heicules, 74, came to Spithead on Sunday from Sheerness to wait 
orders. Her destination is understood to be the Mediterranean ; but it 
may be some days belbre she proceeds, as her Captain is attending his 
Parliamentary duties. 

Some vessels have been put in commission since your last Number 
appeared, viz., Larne, Sparrowhawk, and Fair Rosamond, and they are 
fitting in the basin. The Princess Charlotte is alongside the jetty. She 
gets but few men, considering the sj^tion .she is going to. Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Robert Stopford came down on Sunday and hoisted his 
flag, red at the main, under the customary feali&tes from the Britannia and 
Excellent. The gallant Admiral will most probably be able to gel away 
about the middle of May. 

Pelorus has gone to tlie Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and East Indies 
to rejieve the Rose, it is supposed. She had 100,000/. in specie on board, 
half belonging to Government, and the other half to merchants. 

The Volcano steamer having injured the plates of one of her boilers, 
through the carelessness of one of her crew, has been compelled to have 
her delects made good at this poit, and engineers from London are down 
to superintend them. 8he will be ready to go to sea the end of the week. 
The Swallow, inte^^ided as the guard vessel Ol the Falkland islands, Still 
in the harbour, altering lier mode of rigging, shortening Ihe fo.rcniasl, and 
making such alterations as will render her safe and easy. 

The foregoing embraces all shipping mattery, except a transport or 
two that have been here, and gone again ; and the launch of tlie Hazard, 
a brig similar to the Favourite, which vook place this day. She is built 
upon the plan of the late surveyor, Sir Robert Sepping.s, and is of the ^ 
follcwing dimensions : — 


Length on the deck . • 

Keel for tonnage 

Breadih — extreme to outside of wall 

Do. for tonnage 

Do. moulded 

Depth in hold 

Burthen in tons . 


As per drAiiMlit. 

Ati built. 

Feet 

In. 

Feet 

In. 

100 

0 

no 

2 

86 


87 

4 

1 30 

0 

30 

9 

30 

6 

30 

6 

30 

0 

30 

0 

12 

9 

13, 

9 

420 

40 ^ 

01 

431 



She is pierced for twenty guns, but intended only to carry eighteen, and 
has been taken in do6k to be coppered and fitted lor commission. * 

We do not hear a wmrd about the new Superintendent of the dock -yard. 
All has been quiet on that subject for the lastrtwo weeks. Nor are the 
stations at Lisbon, South America, Coast of Africa, and East Indies, dis- 
posed of. It is more than probable, considering theSery tender giound 
on which the Government stand.s, thal these Command^ will be left open 
to. the latest period for their friends and supporters to step into; At all 
events, a general election is coniidently expected, as an active canvass has 
been carried on for some weeks in this borough, and a requisition sent to 
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Admiral the Right Honourable Sir George Cockl)urn and Lord Fitzharris, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Malmesbury, fo stand, and they have con- 
sented to do so. On the other hand,jthe friends of the sittini^ members 
have not,been idle. €!o when the conte.st take place, it will be a hard one. 
There is one bad plan adopted on the part of Sir^ George Cockbur'n and 
Lord Fitzharris, viz., naval officers canvassing for them, and calling on 
the voters to sign the requisition. Naval officers had belter not interfere 
at all ; for every mamwilh a grain of common sense must know that their 
motive in handing in a respectable numerical list of promisers to,, vote for 
an Admiral expected to go to the Boafd, is either to obtain employment or 
promotion ; and it is therefore strongly recommended that all inter- 
ference in that way may cease, as it only injures the cause. « 

P. 


Plymouth, April 20th, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — The monotony of the month which preceded my last 
communication, has been succeeded by a jieriod of comparative activity at 
this port. I shall proceed, as is my custom, to speak of the eircumstance.s 
which have fallen under my observation, as nearly as possible in their 
chronological order. 

On the 23rd of March, the Dee steamer, Commander Ramsay, sailed 
from this port for Woolwich, where she was paid off on the 6th of this 
month ; the officers gave nu pilrling dinner to their Commander, and the 
crew liberally subscribed the sum of 6/. 3.y, forihe Dreadnought, seamen’s 
hospital-ship. Tlie Forte, 44, Commodore Pell, anived on the 2lth from 
the West Indies ; she remained in the Sound until the ‘2‘Mh. when she was 
towed into harbour by tiie Lightning steamer, and was paid olf on^thc 
Pith of this month. It has been generally remarked that the fitment's of 
the Forte weie peculiarly neat, and the ship altogether in first-rate order, 
and that the crew had a very orderly and seamanlike appearance. It is 
said too, that much pains had been taken to train them in the exercise of 
the great guns, in which they were well pnijiilised. A generous contribu- 
tioii^^to the amount of was made by Captain Pell, ofliocn and crew, la 
aid of the Seamen’s and Marine Orphans’ Fuiid; and the ship’.s company 
made a present of a valuable snuff’-box to the Surgeon, Edward Hilditch, 
Esq., as a token of their sense of his very kind attention to them when 
suffering from the yellow-fever in the West-lndios, in 1835. Itappeais, 
that when the Forte was last fitted out at this poit, her masts v\ ere protected 
with lightning conductors, upon a plan recommended some years since by 
Mr. William Snow Harris, of Plymouth, which has been triei on boRrd 
several ships in the. Navy. The efficiency of these conductors, as con- 
ductors, is not, I believe, questioned by any one who at all understands 
the nature of them ; but it seems that a question has arisen, whether it 
would be possible to fit them in a manner which should be free from all 
practical objection. Mr, Jid ai ris has, however, exercised his ingenuity 
with apparent success, in the mode by which he contrives to attach his 
conductors to ships’ masts. They consist of strips of sheet-copper, about 
three inches wide, of ^o thicknesses, laid one over the other, and let into 
a groove in suc^^i a manner 4hat their outer surface corresponds with the 
surfacG*ofthe mast. Nothing could be more neat in^appearance ; and as 
it was proved on 'the first introduction of this plan upon trial into the 
Navy, by a scries of carefuliy conducted experiments, that when spars are 
.first so fitted, they acquire additional strength ^in every direction, it 
remained to be ascertained, ^and, perhaps, it was the only point on which 
reasonable doubt ever existed,) whether the kinds of strains to which 
ships’ sj^rs are liable would not loosen the conductors after they had been 
a'short time in use, in which case they would sustain material injury. As 
far as I carx learn, however, the conductors which were fitted to the Forte, 
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to be perfect in their mechanism as they were the first day. This, 
if correct, is a very important fact. I have just heard that Mr. Harris is 
expected to read a paper on^thiSj subject, early in May, at the United 
Service Museum, which I have n'o doubt will be post interesting and 
satisfactory to his auditors. 

The Salamander steamer, Oommandeij Dacres, arrived from the north 
coast of Spain on the 25th ult. ; she was docked on the 27th, and remained 
in dock until the 17th of the present month. The foremost and aftermost 
pieces of false keel having sustained slight injury, were repaired, and she 
has been supplied with a new rudder, in consequence of the defective con- 
dition of the former one- The Fireliy steamer, Lieut. Pearce, sailed on 
the 25th for Falmouth, to take out,Uie next Malta mail. 

Vice-Admiral Hon. Sir Cliarles Paget arrived at Devonport on the 27tli 
ult., and on the following morning visited his ship the Cornwallis, lying 
alongside one of the dock-yard jetties. On his arrival on board, his flag 
was hoisted at the fore, as Vice-Admiral of the White. Sir Charles 
inspected every part of the ship very minutely, and appeared much 
pleased with the manner in which he found everything going on. He 
repeated his visit the next day, and on that evening took his departure for 
I^ondon, intending to rejoin his ship at Poitsmouth, when ready, to proceed 
with him to his appointed command on the West-Indian station. It is 
expected that she will sail from Plymouth about the first week in May. 

The Saracen, 10, arrived here on the ‘2nd of the month, after a passage 
of six days, from Bilboa ; she came into harbour on the 7th, was paid off 
on the 13th, and re-commissioned on the 14th, by Lieutenant Worslcy 
Hill, late of the Andiomache. The Tyne, 28, Captain Lord Ingestrie, 
arrived on the 4th from the Mediterranean, and sailed for Portsmouth on 
the 6tli, to be paid off. Tiie Lightning steamer having been ordered to 
Portsmouth, returned here on the 7th, with Rear-Admiral Frederic War- 
ren on board, who had been expected for some days ])reviously, to super- 
sede Rear-Admiral Ross, as Superintendent of the dock-yard. Soon after 
the new Admiral’s arrival, he hoisted his flag on board the San Josef, and 
saluted the Poit- Admiral, who proceeded the same day to Portsmouth, in 
the Lightning, leaving Rear-Admiral Warren with double duty on his 
hands, as Naval Commander-in-Chiefand Superintendent of the dock-yard. 
Admiral AVarren visited the dock-yard officially on the 7lh inst.,anil on the 
following day had the whole of the Kstablishsnent mustered in his pre- 
sence. On the 10th (Monday), he walked round the yard, accompanied by 
his predecessor, to view the variousl* departments; namely', the rope- 
tiouses, mast-houses, smitheries, boat-tiouses, joiners, and house- car- 
pe'hters* slVops, new steam-engine house and machinery, rigging, and saif- 
lofts, &c. 

The Ringdove, 16, Captain Lapidge, arrived in the Sound from Lisbon 
the 7th, and came into harbour on the 10th. Captain I/apidge was 
superseded in liis command by Commander Horatio S. Nixon. 'Hie 
brig was paid off on the 13th, and re-corn nriss ion ed the next day. On 
the 8th of the month, the artificers of the dock-yard commenced working 
again on Saturday mornings, by which alteration t,hey will now woik five 
days and a half in each vveel^, instead of only five days. The Pluto 
steamer, Lieut. Gordon, (late of the Comet,) arrived on the 8th; she left 
Woolwich on the flth, and called at Portsmouth on h.er passage round 
with 50,000/. in money, which was put on board the Pelorus, 18, for mer- 
chants at the Cape of Good Hope. She dso brought stores for the 
Salamander, to take out to Spain* 

The Messenger arrived from Falmouth on the Otii, having been there 
with naval stores from this dock-yard. CjipUin James Plumridge, whose 
appointment to the packet station at Faliiouth has been announced Jn 
naval papers a month since, arrived there on the 1 1th instant, and on the 
following day assumed the command of HiM.S. Astreai vice Captain 
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Clavell, who is removed to Chatham as Superintendent of the dock-yard 
at that port ; his predecessor. Sir James Gordon, having been appointed 
to the command of the dock-yard at ^ortlmouth. The Viper, schooner, 
sailed oiijthe 12th. tJThe Crocodile, 28, bringing forward for commission, 
was t alien out of dock, having been there about th|;ee months, on the 13th 
instant; and the Favourite, 18, was docked the same evening. The 
• Saracen was paid off on the 13th, and recommissioned on tlie 1 4th, as 
stated above. The Scorpion, lOi went out of harbour on the 14th, and 
sailed from the Sound on the 15th. ‘ , 

On the 17th instant, the Pluto steadier was sent upon an experimental 
cruise round the Eddy stone Lighthouse, in consequence of complaints 
having been made, that although tjie vessel answers her helm very 
quickly, yet she steers very badly. The peculiarities of this .steamer are 
principally two : she has an unusually broad rudder for a vo.ssel of her 
kind, and she has no keel. On the day of the experiment, there was not 
much wind nor sea, so that there was no opportunity of observing what she 
can do under the most trying circumstances. The opinions officially 
expressed on the subject may probably, if unfavourable, occasion some 
alterations with a view of improving the vessel. Nothing is yet known as 
regards the opinions of those who reported the result of the day’s trial. 

The Saracen was taken on the wet slip this morning, to have her 
bottom examined and scrubbed down, and was turned off again in the 
evening; and the Ringdove is^ to be taken on to-morrow for the same 
purposes. It is expected that the Thunderer, will be docked to-morrow 
(21 sU. 

The Wolverine is expected here to have her defects made good, having 
been ashore on the south coast of Spain, near Barcelona, It appears 
thnt tlie Serpent, 16, (Commander Warren, has also been ashore, on Pedro 
Shoal, on Ihe 19lh of February, on her passage from Oarthagena to Port 
Royal. According to accounts brought by the Pandora packet, which 
arrived at Falmouth on the llth instant, the Serpent has sprung her 
niiiin-iuast, lost all her boats, and was in imminent danger of going to 
pieces. TheJaseuris expbcled here from Gibraltar, to be paid otf ; it 
w.as likewise supposed that the Revenge would shortly be paid off Jiere, 
on her leturn from the Mediterranean, but report now^says that she will 
go to Portsmouth. 

Some difficulty having been experienced in endeavouring to obtain a 
foundation for the erection of a new jetty at this dock-yard. Captain 
Brandretli, of the Royal Engineers^ has been appointed to examine and 
report upon the nature of the difficulty. I have not heard wffiat opinion* 
he has expressed on the subject, but I apprehend that the rcs*ult of liis 
inspection will be kilown, and, if so, I am sure it will be considered 
interesting by the generality of your readers to be made acquainted 

With it. 

I had purposed giving you some account of Rear-Admiral Ross’s fare- 
well address to the civil department under his command, when he retired 
from the dock-yard, on the 7th instant ; but as he is about to be presented 
with an address and p^ce of plate by the inhabitants of Dovonpoit and 
its vicinity, in t^e course of a few days, I .«hall postpone the few remarks 
1 may have to make on the subject until my next. 

• I remain yours, Sc. 

D. 


• » ^Milford Haven, 17th April, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — When I last wrote* you, this port was undergoing a 
change injflts command. Sir Charles Bullen left it on the 18th ultimo,r 
bearing with. him the universal regrets of those with whom he w‘as con- 
nected m official capacity» as well as of his pxivate friends. He 
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gathered golden opinions while here from all classes of persons. This 
deserved eulogiiim will, I trust, find a place in your forthcoming Number; 
for men’s good deeds are ever'mor^ pleasing to record than the reverse ; 
and we are commanded to — “ Render unto Csesa^, the things, that are 
Caesar's.” 

Captain Cumby, C.B., has taken charge of th» arsenal at Pembroke 
dock. The Sovereign, Post-oflice steam-packet, having been reported 
unfit for sea, and her defects, on examination, proving more extensive 
than v^’ould authorise their being made good, she has been ordered to 
Sheerness, either for the purpose o^>being taken to pieces, or sold out of 
the Service. She left this port on the 6th instant, m charge of Mr. W. 
E. Evans, Commander of the Vixf.n, and part of his crew. They are to 
navigate back to Pembroke the Sylvia cutter, tender to the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht. Since her quitting, an accident happened to the Sibyl 
steam-packet, on her voyage across from Waterford, which has disabled 
her from proceeding in her turns with the mail. When off the islands, one 
of her engines “broke down,” as it is technically called— that is, it became 
useless, from some injury to its component parts— and she made the har- 
bour with the other alone. Prior to her reaching the station, however, 
that one also became defective. She was then obliged to anchor, the 
Commander taking the bags forward with him to Hobbs’s Point in a boat. 
The next morning she was towed up to the Cove depot, where she is now 
undergoing repairs. She will require a new piston lor one of her cylinders, 
which is ordered from Liverpool with all possible despatch. The duties 
now devolve on the Crocodile and the Aladdin, alone, which vessels are 
obliged to ply daily to and fro in order to keep up the communication 
between the kingdoms. The Gulnare, from Liverpool, has been ordered 
to*the station for the purpose of assisting in the transmission of the mails. 
This is not without necessity, for should anything happen to either of the 
said vessels the communication must be .suspended. 

The agent for packets at this i)ort, Edward Anson, Esq., died on the 
18th ultimo, after a long and painful illness. His remains were interred 
in the Countess of Lichfield's family vault, m Slebecli Church, followed hy 
Sir John Owen, Sir R. B. Pliillips, Captain-Superintendent Cumby, C.B., 
and the other naval and military men of the neighbourhood. Mr. Anson 
was a C'aptain in the Staffordshire Militia, brother to the first Lord 
Anson, and uncle to the present Earl of Lichfield. 

Captain Finlay, Royal Engineers, the Inspector of Fortifications, under 
the Board of Ordnance, for the Sodlhern and Western District, visited 
this neighbourhood the early part of the month, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the state of the foft.s and barracks on the haven. 

The Tortoise, lighter, arrived on the 22nd ultimo, and sailed on the 
following day for Plymouth with decayed store.s. 

A large quantity of old stores, bearing the King’s mark, has again been 
discovered in the dwialling of a person in the neighbourhood. It may be 
recollected, that at the late assizes for this eounty, a true bill was found 
against an individual for having King’s stores in his possession ; but as he 
had already been tried, convicted, and sentence^d to transportation for 
another offence, the learned iudge thought it right that the case should 
not be brought forward. Every requisite xtep is being taken by the 
authorities for th^ discovei^ of the thieves, but hitherto withAut effect. 
The chief police-officer at Pembroke has been presented wiJLh 5^. by the 
Board of Admiralty for his exertions in the uftair. 

Final directions have arrived at Pembroke for the packet establishment 
at this port being transferred to the dire«tion of Kie Admiralty officers 
connected with that dock-yard. The whol^ is to be placed under charge 
of the Captain-Superintendent, A ComiAander is to be appointed to the 
Royal Sovereign yacht, for the purpose of assisting the Superintendent in 
the execution of the additional duty which will thus devolveiiti the situa- 
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tion. He will, in addition to his pay as Commander, have a house aVo\Aod 
him, and 18/. Cys. per annum in lieu of provi.‘*ions. The officers and men 
belonging to the different steam-packet J at the port are to be borne on tiie 
books of t+ie Royal Sl^vereign yacht, as are the others of sailor callings 
belonging to the station. Tl\e present Commanders of these packets are 
to be rated as Mastefs in the *Navy, and Second-Masters are to be 
appointed (also to be borne on the check of tflc Sovereign yacht) to 
supply the ])lace of Masters, wfien necessary. Two have already been 
appointed.. ^ • 

The present storekeeper, and the resident engineer, together wilh tlie 
workmen hitherto employed on the station, are to be entered on the books 
of the clock-yard. • 

As there are vessels on the Navy List with names similar to some of the 
packets thus liansferrod to tlie Admiralty Boaid, their Lordships have 
tliought lit to alter the designation of the latter. Thus, the Vixen is to 
be i-ailed the Advice; the Aladdin — the .Jasper; the Crocodile — the 
Addtr ; and the Sibyl — the Pigmy. 

The Vixen, alias the Advice, is to be sent up from this place the first 
opportunity, and be taken into dock to be completed in her repairs. 

A judicious regulation has been adopted as regards the fare bv the 
packets from this to Waterford, at tVm suggestion of Sir Kdwaid Parry, 
which cannot fail being interesting lo^’our numerous readers. They are 
reduced ns under ; — . • 


('abin passenger, female servant so coiibidered 
ChiUiron under ttm years of age 
Deck passengers, including men servants 
Soldiers , . . ♦ 

Vagi ants with a p.iss 
Cliildifii of deck passengers 
Four wheel carriage , 

Two- wheel ditto • t » 

Iinr.se . , * • 

Donkey . • . « 

Dog . , 

Paicels under 30 Ihs. 

Above that weight per ll». . • 


C .V. 

1 0 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 :> 0 

0 5 0 

0 2 0 

2 5 0 

1 2 0 

1 0 0 

0 7 0 

0 1 (\ 

0 I 4 

0 0 1 


It is supposed the house to be allo^ved the Commander of the Sovereign 
yacht will be that built for, and occupied by, the late agent for packetsv^ 
The coal-yard at Hobbs’s Point is to be enlarged, and the pier ils^df will be 
altered for the better accommodation of the steamers. 

• G. 


Sheerness, April 21, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, ~*On the 19th of this month, Reai^-Admiral Sir James 
Gordon, K.C.B., was supersecled by Captain Clavel, as Sii[)erintendent of 
Chatham yard ; at the same time, orders were received to make (’liatham 
and Sheerness* yards scfarate commands. The latter is to be commanded 
by Captain Kennedy, till the^expiration of'his three years, as Captain of 
the Crdinary, which will terminate on the 24lh of June, 

Sir James Gordoja retires from his command on half-pay, with an addi- 
tion of 300/.%a-year for his services. 

The establishment of this yard is to be filled to its full complement, for 
vihich purpose they are entering men at Plymouth and Pembroke yards. 
The number of artificers required are between fifty and sixty. 

The Vernon, 50, Captain Jo*Un JV[‘Kerlie, was paid off on the 29th ultimo, 
taken inl6^ the great basin the next day, and docked on the 3rd instant ; 
and has since been stripped of her copper, several planks of her bottom, 
and inside plknking taken out to examine her timbers ; and it is the opiniop 
^ U. S. JouuN, No. 102, May, 1837. 1 
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of the professional officers that her frame is by no means in the had stale 
anticipated ; she is to be sipveyed to-day by Sir William Symonds, Sur- 
veyor of the Navy. 

On the 4th instant, the Hercules, 74, Captain Maurice F. R Berkeley, 
went out of harbour to the Nore, and on the 14th sailed for Portsmouth, 
and from thence it is expected she wilPjoin the Squadron in tlie Mediter- 
ranean. * 

On the Gth instant, the Pluto, Lieut.’'Com. JoKn Duffill, arrived, and 
towed'the Hebe, 47, to Chatham, to be docked and examined. She re- 
turned the next day, and left for Woolwich. 

The Sermgapatam, 46, Captain John T.eilh, went out of the Basin on 
the 7th. She is nearly equipped,«and ready for sea. Tlie Falcon, one of 
the old 10-gun brigs, went out the same day. She is lent by the Admiralty 
to Mr. Dut, for the purpose of placing an engine into her on a new prin- 
ciple of condensation (by surface, instead of injecting a jet of water into 
the condensor). This gentleman has been to a great expense and trouble, 
and it is to be hoped that shortly it will answer his expectations. 

The Blenheim, 74, will shortly be commis.sioned by Captain W. Hen- 
derson. 

The Castor, 30, has been commissioned at Chatham, by Captain Collier. 

• Sydney, Oct. 10, 1836. 

Mr. Editor, — So many of our friends Mf Jhe United Service are inte- 
rested, either directly or ^collaterally, in this ‘‘ Land of Promise,’’ that a 
short periodical sketch of passing events here may prove acceptable to 

your readers. The “ Irish system of education” is at present a principal 
exciting subject for the inhabitants of this virtropo/is\ Our ibshop 
add a number of respectable /rcc colonists are decidedly adverse to its 
introduction, and lehgious controversies have for some time been theoider 
of the day, giving rise to meetings of the religionists to petition king and 
council against yjopery, &c. However, a new subject has been staitcd, in the 
lorniation of a new settlement at Port-Phihp, (Jie land about whicli is tube 
immediately surveyed and put up for public competition according to tlie 
goveinmcnt regulations for the sale ol land. From the accounts of visitors 
to that portion of ^he Australian territory, the land m tlie vicinity of that 
port is stated to afford fine and extensive pasturage for sbeej) ; indeed, 
some go so far as to say that it is unequalled by any yet known iii 
Australia. » 

' The government gazette gives us the following official notification of tlie 
orcupativ^n oi Port-Philip by the British Government, dated September 
9th, and the appointment*of Captain Lonsdale, a;?, Police Magistrate for 
the district : — “ His Majesty \s Government having authorised the loc.atioii 
of settlers on the vacant crown lands adjacent to the shores of Port-Plulip, 
under the same regulations as are now in force for the ab<mqtion of crown 
lands in other part?» of New South Wales and several persons having 
already passed over there from Van Diemen's Lniul, his Excellency the 
Governor has been pleased to appoint Captain William Lpnsdale, ot the 
4th, or King’s Own Regiment, to be Police Magiiflrate (or that district, of 
which all persons concerned are hereby reqv.ued to takeMotiec. 

Arrangement.*-} are in progress for effecting the survey nnd«,uicasurO“ 
ment of such parts ot the land, near Port-Philip, as it n?ay be expedient to 
disjjose of in the first instance ; hxit until tl|^ same have becii completed, 
of which due notice will be given, no applications for purchase can be 
entertained. In the mean time, it is distinctly to be understood by those 
persons who may be desirous of resorting Port-Philip from other parts 
of New South Wales, or from Van Diemenrs Land, that no advjjptage will 
•be obtained by the occupation of any land at that place previously to' its 
conveyance by a legal instrument from the Government of New South 
Wales, as without such title (unless required for public purposes) it will 
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be subject to be put up for competition at a public sale, and sold to tl.e 
best bidder.” « 

The ernif?ration to Port-Philip from^Van Diemen's Land had been pre- 
viously \€ry great, and the occupiers of some line sheep-runs in that 
portion'of Australia considVred they held a aoo^tenure of tlie land by 
purchasins: it for trifling: articles from the aborigines, and causing theut, 
i. e. the aborigines, to sign ^ documents transferrihg their landed rights to 
the white proprietors. * What a (leed ! and what lawyer made out the con- 
veyance for the black proprietor ? However, the Governor has put aaquietus 
to this proceeding by an official noliiicition, stating that the land was the 
])ropc‘rty of the Crown until transferied. 

Captain Lonsdale has just left this place for Port-Philip, in his Majesty’s 
ship Rattlesnake, having sailed on the 21st of Septemlier. A vessel 
called the Stirlingshire, Captain Scollay, was chartered by the Govern- 
ment, to convey passengerv, stoies, and troops to the new settlement. 
This vessel, having completed all her ai rangements, sailed on the 24th of 
September for that destination, taking a custom-house officer, three sur- 
veyors and draughtsmen, a Commissariat officer, Ensign King, and a 
detachment of the 4th regiment, with thirty-six ])risoners. The brig 
Martha is to follow with horses and stores for the same settlement. 

On the 22nd of August, his Majesty’s sloop of war Rattlesnake, Cap- 
tain Hobson, arrived from Madras. Mauritius, and Hobarl-town, and on 
the same clay his Majesty’.s .briig Victor, Captain Crozier, having sailed 
from Madras on the 12th of .rune. These vessels sailed togctlier from 
Portsmouth for tlio East-Tndia station, and have been unintentionally 
in the same ports together almost ever since their departure. The officers 
of his Majesty’s ship Victor mention that English dispatches had reached 
Madras by steam conveyance overland, to the 3id of April, a little mtire 
than two months! If our latest arrival, the Augusta Jessie (which 
ariived on the 23id of August at Sydney, having lelt Portsmouth the I7tli 
of Apiil), had been aday later, we sliould have had the latest English news 
bv way of India. 

'll is stated, and I believe correctly, that wc are in future to have two 
men-df -war upon this station, and in accordance with this regulation, Ins 
Majesty's ships Victor and Rattlesnake have been despatched to these 
colonies, both of which will remain upon the station for a twelvemonth. 

His Majesty’s ship Victbr sailed on the 14th of September for New 
Zealand, and the islands in the ijfouthern Pacific. The officers were 
delighted with the fine climate of Australia, more especially when coivr 
t lasted with the fiery climate of India, to which they had been ^reviousjy 

exposed. * ,, , nr rr. 

Un the 30th of August, a very fine vessel of 820 tons, called the MofTatt, 
Captain Bolton, with 400 male convicts, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Smith, was nearly wrecked. She arrived off the Heads of Port Jackson 
on the attenioon of that day, and stood in with a sk'ong southerly w ind. 
No pilot being on board, and the Captain (probably being a stranger) not 
liking the scene before him, gave orders for the ship to be put about, for 
the purpose of proceeding to sea again, when she missed stays, — the wind 
at the sametimc-carrying aw|iy her main and fore-lopsails. Ihe anchors 
were imuiediately let go, and every means resorted to^ to keep her from 
being driven upon^lee shore. Signals were also made from South Head, 
of a ship distress between the Heads, and as soon as possible, the 
harbour-master and crew, thS Revenue cutter, and some of the officers and 
sea-men from the men-of-war in port, w'ent down to the vessel. During 
the whole of the nkt day .Vith the assistance of several additional 
anchors. &c., the .Moffatt continued to ride in safety, although consi- 
derable apprehension was felt for the preservation of the ship, on account 
of the heavy sea setting in betw'cen the Heads, andthe continued violence 
of the weallier, and no steam-packet being at this time in poiUo tow her 
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out of the dangerous situation ; fortunately, however, the weather mo- 
derated, and she readied tlie Cove in safety. Great credit i.s due to the 
officers of his Majesty’s ships in jl^rt for the assistance they rendered to 
this vessel during her perilous state. (Jonsiderablif blame vvrfSf attached 
to the pilots on this ooca.sion, and the Governor having inslitutecl an in- 
quiry, the result has been the dismissal'of one whbse duty it was to have 
boarded the vessel. 

Intelligence reached us on the 28th of September, that Major Mitchell, 
and the party under his comman^are on their way back to Sydney. It 
appears that the parly arrived at Portland-bay (to the westward of Port- 
Philip, in lat. 38® S. and long. 142® E., where whalers from Van Diemen s 
Land are in the habit of fishing) bn the 29th of August, all w^ell. The 
Major procured a sufficient supply of provisions to enable him to return to 
Sydney, and may therefore be shortly expected. Nothing is as yet known 
of any discoveries the Major may have made during his journey. 

Provisions still maintain a high price at Sydney. The importation of 
llfrain fiom England and other ports has lessened the price of Hour, which 
IS now steady at 18^. per hundred weight. Meat is 5^/. per 11)., butter 
2^. Gd. per lb., eggs 2a*. per dozen, and other articles of housekeeping, as 
tea, sugar, &c. maintain high prices, which seem likely to continue. 

On the 3rd of October, the temale emigrant-shi]), Duchess of Northum- 
berland, Captain Roxburgh, arnveii with 37 male, and 282 female emi- 
grants ; two deaths only occurred on tho>'pa'3«J''g<? ^ two days alter their 
landing nearly the whol(^ were hired. Just previous to their arrival, 
female servants were very difficult to be procured, and of course the 
demand was great. 

Captain Liffin, of the Richard Reynolds, during his late voyage to 
Batavia and Singapore, discovered a dangerous shoal on the passage 
through Torres Straits. It exists between Hardy's Islands and the Large 
Reef to the northward of the same, and has not been laid clown in any 
chart. He advises Commanders of vessels, who may be standing to or 
from the anchorage, to keep well towards th^c islands. The shoal ap- 
peared to be about twice the length of the ship, and two fathoms and a half 
of water was found upon it, with the following bearings : — “ The small 
southernmost islaml, S. by E. ; the opening between two large islands, 
S. by W., and the westernmost part of the largest island, 8. W. by the 
compass.” The shoal did not show itself by lh6 colour of the water. 

Two more vessels, the Success and .Martha, have just started for the now 
settlement of Port-Philip. Yours, 


Blonde, Callao, Nov. 21st, 1830. 

Mr. Editor, — I send you the disposition of his Majesty’s sliips on the 
west coast of South America — Blonde and Talbot bene. The Act*a;(m 
visiting the Sandwich, Society, and Marquesas islands, and Pitcairn’s isle. 
The Rover sailed from hence on the 27th ult. for Guayaquil, (‘('utral 
America, San Bias, Mazatland, and Guaymas, and is to letiirn to Valpa- 
raiso by the 10th June, 18.37, On the passage ftom Rio de Janeiio to 
Valparaiso she sprang her inain=«mast ; but it^was properly secured at Val- 
paraiso. ^ 

In the month of July last General Don Rancon dc Ereire, a Chilenean, 
who had been six years in exile at Lima, having, througli an^agent, hiuHl 
two Peruvian vessels-of-war of the government of Peru, for the ostensible 
pLirpo.se of a trading voyage (in wliich his name di^l not at all appear), 
embarked, with a number of other exiles, at Huachb, a small port sixty 
miles to the northward of Callao, and saikdjbr Chile, to make a revolution. 
The two vessels parted company, and the crew, who had been deceived vi-s 
to their destination, took one of them from Freire’s officers, and carried 
her into Valparaiso. The Chilean government immediately fitted her out. 
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and sent her lo Chiloe, where she captured the other vessel. At the same 
time they sent the Achilles, of twenty gurvs, to Callao, with a political 
commissioner on board. The Captain cT the port visited the Achilles, and 
the Captaifl of the Achilles returned his visit, and remained on shore some 
time, an*d sent an officer to Lima, with whom the Chilean Consul-General 
Returned, and remained *some time? That same night, mthnut making any 
complaint, or an^iouncing hostiltticfi, the boats of the Achilles were sent in 
and cut out three Peruvian vess^ls-of-war. It appears that the govern* 
ment of Cjhile consider that of Peru to have been privy to Freire’i desti- 
nation; but the latter deny it in the rhost solemn manner. A squadron 
of live sail arrived off here from Chile on the 29th ultimo, having an am- 
bassador on board ; but as the Governor of Peru would not treat in pre- 
sence of a hostile force, they quitted, and proceeded to the northward in 
search of the two remaining Peruvian vessels-of-war. 

1 was sorry to sec in your Number for April last some disparaging 
remarks on Sir 11. Popham, originating in mistake, as he served regularly 
in the Navy until he thought liimself neglected and ill-used, went he went 
to India. If he was alive he could explain this better himself. 

A few hints to officers coming to South America. — Bring all the clothing 
you art* likely to w'ant. Kerseymere waistcoats and blue trowsers may be 
worn at least six months in the year. Cashmere coats are very pleasant 
for summer. Round hats are cheap ahd good here : cocked hats not to 
be got. Silk handkerchiefs .always get spotted by damp, but good silk 
muy be got here for stocks. Bring all the wirw you will want. Tea is 
always to be had : sugar sometimes cheaper than m England, sometimes 
very dear and bad. Cocoa and coffee cheap and good. As the feet swell, 
and corns are common, the slices and boots should be roomy. Washing 
IS very dear in Peru : less so in Chile. » 


. REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Movements of the British Leoion. — By ]\TA.T0i^RtCHARDS0N. 

, Second Edition. 

This widl-written journal might with propriety have been styled “ First 
and Last,” so wholly do its closing views differ from its first impressions, 
Tims it is with those who strike ont into eccentric courses — sanguine, 
satisfied, laudatory, till results undeceive them — the bubble bursts, and et- 
penence coriveits higlAflown anticipations into mortifying realities. 

Mr. Richardson, a Lieutenant on half-pay, who had served, we doubt 
not honourably, under the colours of his country, and had latterly employed 
himself in literarj pursuits with some distinction, informs us that he was 
one of .several British officersVho, finding “ the door of advancement barred 
against them in their own Service,” entered the Auxiliary Legion “ simply 
with a view to*promotiqrfi and the Order.'* We are told nothing, however, 
of that flaming z«al for “ Constitutional Frgefiom,” which it is the custom 
of liberal scribes and Speakers to assign as the actuating motive of the 
anti-liberty crusaders of the Legion; albeit the author is not sparing of 
the conventignal plira-ses respecting tyrannical “ Tories,” “ the assassin 
Chailes,” Carlist “ Brigand^,” and the various pass-words by which 
liberal faction insinuates, by contrast, its superior virtue and surpassing 
prowess. ' • . 

Brimful of enthusiasm,* inspire/ apparently rather by the natural sce- 
nery he siffveyed than the unnatural cause in which he had engaged, the, 
writer took the field in the livery of “ the Queen of Spain,” and, in the 
journal before us, records his “niovemcnts" and those of the Legion*— and 
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an interesting as well as instructive lesson these records furnish. The 
tissue of cause and effect is complete from first to last: — the primary delu- 
sion as to the character and consjtqiiences of the Service itself— a some- 
what i)ombastic comparison of this spurious soldiering with th? achieve- 
ments of the King’s tir>ops, intimating that* the Knglish allies (of the 
Christinos!) would cover themselves svilh theif wofited g/ory;” thus 
claiming, through the hbllow flattery of a Christino Spaniard, a (raternily 
with the British Army, against which tliat body iltterly protests— a lofty 
coiiteivpt ol the sculkinsr, dastardly, and destitute foe— confident predic- 
tions of early, easy, and triumphant success — abuse of Don Carlos apd the 
“ Tories/’ and panegyrics of the Legion and its gallant Chief. 

But a change comes over the spirit of the tale. Death is busy with the 
Auxiliaries — their excellent allies are suspected to be “ more Carlists than 
Christinos” — the “ Rebels/’ it is found, can fight — doubts and difficulties 
arise — Christino faith is discovered to be a translation of ** Puriica Jidc^" — 
no pay, no bread, no beds, no nothing but hard knocks— the prospect 
gradually facies, discontent and disunion ensue — vituperation succeeds 
eulogy — the plot thickens — a flourish of trumpets— a last struggle— the 
Legion is overthrown by the “ poor devils” they had affected to despise. 

Such is an outline of the prominent facts and feelings set forth in Mr. 
Richardson’s narrative, to which two several appendices are added in the 
present edition. We cannot enter* into the merits of that officer’s feud 
with his commander, of which we can only regret the existence. Tiie 
style of the journal, though defaced by numerous typographical errors, is 
correct, and, in the descriptions, glowing and graphic -but nearly the 
whole of the details comprised in the original portion of ihc volume have 
been anticipated in the “ Letters from the Seat of War in Spam/’ by 
Captain Byng Hall, which have already appeared in this Periodical. 


The Dispatches of The Duke of Wellington. Vol. VI 11. 

Multiplied as these volumes have become, they produce no approach to 
satiety — we lead them with iinsated interest, even to the simplest note, 
and derive instruction from letters of mere romine which the genius 
of the writer imbnPJi with a novel but appropriate importance. The early 
portion of the present volume, which commences in June, 1811, after the 
battle of iMluiera, consists chiefly of matters of organization and detail, 
and of the (h'feiisivc operations in Entremadura ; the latter part records 
<ome of those brilliant feats which raised the reputation of the British 
Army to ♦.fO high a pitch'during the Peninsular war. The affair ot lU 
Bodon on the *25th September, in which the conduct of the 5th and 77th 
Regiments was so conspicuous as to be held up to the Army by Lord 
Wellington as “ a memorable example of what the steadiness ami disci- 
,pline of tlie troops and their confidence in their officerS'Can effect in the 
most difficult and trying circumstances,” is here recorded, as are the sur- 
prise of Girard at Arroyo Molinos on the ‘28lh October, and the stoim- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo on the 19th January, 1812. The siege and gallant 
defence of Tarifa in December, 1*811, are also incflided in this volume, to 
which the records of these raenforahle events would alone attract attention, 
but which still dcr.ives its chief attraction from the comprehensive In- 
telligence that reigns throughout its pages. 


Effect of TTeavy Ordnance directed against, and applied by Ships 
OF War, particularly with rkf^^renc^ to the Iise of Hollow Shot 
AND Shells. By Captain T. F. U.A. . 

The author, in his preface, takes occasion to remark—** It is of vast 
and paramount importance that British ships of war should be armed on 
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an equality with those of other itations, especially as to the range of their 
guns, and the penetration of their projectiles.” We concur in this opinion, 
and tlierefore it is that we recommend ^his v^ork to general consideration. 
We have l»ng since r^^corded our opinion of the value and importance of 
Sir Howard Douglas’s treatise; Captain Simmons’s pamphlet will he found 
“ a valuable addition to this manuaV We closed our review of Sir Howard’s 
•work by regretting that little inCorqj^lfion was afforded as to the manner 
of using shells ; that desideratum is now to a considerable extent pro- 
vided. t 

\Veh^yti from time to time adverted 4o the new artillt^y introduced by 
.GeWeral^Iiller and Colonel Paixhans ; to the vertical fire of M. CarnOt ; 
^^'aiKt to the changes which may be anticipated in niival warfare by the 
introduction of steam as the propelling power to shipping. On each of 
tliese subjects Captain Simmons has offered remarks which will be read 
with interest. He has demonstrated the vast importance of great calibre 
and diminished windage, and has illustrated and enlivened the discussion 
by referenee to the all-stirring circumstances of actual warfare. The 
armament of our ships of war. as to the calibre of the guns and the 
weight of shot projected, is shown to be less efficient than that of any 
other nation. A table (p. 03), which must have taken some time to con- 
struct; presents this fact by a single view. The reference to the use of 
shells’ and the selection of examples in demonstrate their effects, is judi- 
cious.* The general scope of thjj work may be given in the author s own 
words: — * , 


“ From a general review of the subjects which have been adverted to in this essay, 
it i.s contideiidy bidieved tiiat no reliance ought to be placed m the use of hollow 
shut, ot half the solid shot’s weight, agaiiwt shipi'ing. at a greater range than 400 
y.iuK • and of two-thirds the solid shot’s weight, at a greater range than 500 or 500 
\ard.s; anil to this extent only with guns of gieat calibie and atiordiiig high vtdoci- 
ties. That the employment of loaded sht-Us by ships of war would induce httle risk 
to tliosG on hoard. That loaded shells are the most forrnidable projectile which can 
be ooi osed to ships of war. That the only penetration required m a loaded shell is 
to such depth as may cause it*to stick in a ship’s side. That the small letnaining 
velocitv ot shells at a niedium range would, therefore, be efiicieut. Tliat guns of 
gHMt cahln-e, length, and weight, aie indispensably iiece.ssaiy to every class of meii- 
of-war. That wuidage is of paramount imiiortance, and Us >?duction more urgent 
tlriii ever ad\eiting to the tremendous consequences which may result tioni one 
weU fb reeled sheU. That it is •inexpedient to make up caitridges of one weight only. 
That charges foi sliot and shell may advantageously be filled in flannel cartridges 
uf difitM-ent colour; such colours being rendered conventional, and their impoct 
dec! lied by a Minultaueous order from the Admiralty and Ordnance. That copper • 

c\hnders, in which to carry cartridges to the gnus, may be applied in iTlacing tde 

c utridgesinthebore, si>*iis to obviate all danger from their accidental ignition. 
That until the shot m stove be consumed, a portion of well-lormed shot, of very 
wuidag.-, .mRht to l.c i™u«d for «« pns of the lugheet ifeloc.ty and cahbro 
Ohat is, guns having the highest ratio to their shot) on board caeh ship, which 
shut mat" lie painted white, or ihe colour ot the cartridg#contaiiimg the highest 
cliaice. It appears not improbable that a small numliet of guns ot great calibre 
ami neiuht, ami, consequently, high velocity-of dnmnished svmdage an. carefully 
fu. mod shot, and, therefordl increased accuracy-together with a low beavy WtUers. 
will eventually suiVtsede the present armament *f ships of wai. lhat it the aima- 
ment of our ships of war coutiuu'c to embrace a great number of pus, a gun heavier 
than the irronadc, and proporliouat/i, lighter than the rea.hed-,^, guns, ntay be 
leneHcially cTrloyeif. That the present carrouade has loo much afhmty to the late 
heht inch iiow.uer ; that it it^too light ,.nd too short ; that the reamed-tip guns 
wta n.U, fitJUi the recoils, admit high initial velocity, and for short ranges ate 

heavier than necessary .S-p- 112., ^ • 


The important subject of coacentrating the fire of ships is then adverted 
ty; and with this view a contrivance is proposed for “ laying guns m very - 
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dense smoke, and in the most impenetrable fog:,’’ by introducing: a travers- 
ing heurtoir or truck-stop, which beingfixed at right angles to the intended 
range is desiirnt^d as a base for the fore-trucks. The suV)jecfs generally 
treated of in this essay are of the first interest to tl^e British M;\vy : and 
if the only merit of the work were to provoke. discussion, it could not, we 
conceive, he without advantage to the Service. 

'• ,c 

A List of the Officers of the Yeomanry Cavalry of GREAT-BRiTAm. 

" FOR 1837. .By Authority. 

How has it happened that a publication so obviously called for, a^id 
so likely to be popular, has not apt^earcd till now ? Having issued, hotv-.^ ' 
ever, from the press of Messrs. Clowes, with the authority of the War- 
Office, it appears in a most compact and commendal)lc shape, and is, we 
have no d*-ub1, correct as it is copious, comprising the details of no 
fewer than ninety-one corps. Here is a goodly array of chivalry, hitherto 
little known beyond the localities in which the corps are embodied--- hut 
liencelovward, no native of these isles need remain in ignorance on this 
subject, nor should any member of the Yeomanry Cavalry be without this 
list of the patriotic establishment to which he belongs. 


NOTICKS TO itEADEKS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk length of our two leading Papers, both (d* considerable importance 
totjie United Service, has constrained us to omit several articles prepared 
for^nseltlon, some of which are already in type. Our contributors are, we 
hope, aware that with the limited space at our disposal and the mass of 
subjects pressing for its occupation, it is not at all limes in our power to 
inti oducc their coutiibutions, as well asrccoids of various kinds, in the 
early order they doubtless desire: but our rollster is not the less regularly 
kept and the fitting opportunities selected for bringing up our forces in 
reserve. 

< 

We aic concerned that the communication of Sir C. I\ should have 
reached us tno late lor insertion this month. K shall appear in uiir next. 

The continiudion of the articles on “Naval History” and “Military 
Life in India*' next month. 

*We sha*rl do justice to the notice of the late Lieutenant S , which was 
not in time for our present number. 

It was our intention, had not space failed us, to have offered \ arioiis sug- 
gestions winch we deem likely to benefit the Service, iii^^dditiori to llio*^e 
we have actually iir^ed this month— it is \yjlh this view that we have 
reverved several communications conveying a corroboration of our view o 
on these subjects. 

F. J. D. (Serjeant), and the “ Bugle Sounds” are in type, and a variety 
of other correspondence waits fbv worn. 
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AKFAIUS AT HOMIS^ANO ABROAD. 

:a MOTION was liron^lit forward >in the Commons by Sir Henry 
Harding!!, on the ]7tli ultimo, for an Address to his Majesty, praying 
that l)ie Order in Council for the suspension of the Foreign Enjistment 
Act, iihout to expire on the lOlh Juno, should not be renewed, and that 
the employment of the Marine forces in the naval co-operation on the 
Coast of Spain should not be carried farther than the stipulations of the 
Treaty require. 

The debate on this moderate and constitutional motion was unneces- 


sarily protracted during three nights to suit the tactics of Ministers, 
whose partisans were instructed to •jjropagate false impressions of its 
objects, and designate it a8*a party measure, which it was not — the cant 
of “ Despotism” in the scale against “ Liberal Institutions” (those of 
La Granja, to wit!) was as usual gabbled with silly and sickening 
iteration — disingenuous efforts were made to wring the motive of liie 
gallant mover, feeling for the national honour, into an attack on ,thc 
absent and gallant leader of the Auxiliaries, which was wholly dis- 
claimed by the former and his friends, and disproved by the course pur- 
sued — in fine, every delusion was practised to swell the expected 
majority against the Addpess, wbicb, after all, only amounted to 36, 
the numbers being 242 to 278. 

A motion by Lord Alvanley, in tlie Lords, on the 2 1st, for the pro- 
duction of tlie desfiatches of Lord John Hay on t^ic late defeat at St. 
Scba&tian, gave rise to* a debate in that House involving the same 
topics and a similar line of argument as in the Commons. In this 
discussion the Duke of Wellington fortunately took jiart, and com- 
pletely demolished the anomalous fabric of intervention in t]ie internal 
concerns of Spain, and other countries, ap}>arently built up by the 
Foreign Secretary for the sole purpose of trying the strength of bis 
head against it. Throughout his speech on this occasion, his Grace 
look precisely ^he same views of the subject, fron^ beginning to end, as 
.. have been reiterated in thts Journal for the last two years; and we feel 
lirto bo a reasonable ground of satisfaction, that our humble, though 
conscientious opiniiAis upon a matter strictly within our province, 
sliould have tile concurrence of one wlmse judgment in such cases is 
paraniv^unt. ^ $ 

It would be A waste of words and of time to dwell farther upon an 
abuse of power so flagrant and decried as that to which the present 
■ Government has so contumaciously adhered in the face of public 
opinion, and to thfe disjiarrfjgemenl of the British name and interests. 
If there be any. one act *pf, impolicy and injustice more universally 
Tecognised than another as inexcusably wrong in principle and operas... 
tion, it is this pert and pettifogging Intervention, without opwi war, in 
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the concerns of the Spanish people, and the cold-blooded deportation of 
British subjects to be the hired tools and victims of an unprincipled 
foreign faction. Tiie iiuisanfce must be abated, though it may now be 
too liite to vvi})© the stigma of its existence and cdVcts from the honour 
of Great Britain. * ^ 

AVe turn from this repulsive measiiVc to some of its consequences 
as they peculiarly affect the Brm^i ^Vrmy. In our Number for 
January we took occasion to remark upon the invidious promotion 
and disAinctions bestowed upon <?ertaiii ofticers employed in-tjjc co- 
operative-coercion service of the Foreign Secretary, apart from tlmt pf 
the country, declared to be at peaoe with the world. Since we offered- 
those remarks the cause of complaint has multiplied ten-fold, and the 
grievance to the King’s Service has grown to such a height as to de- 
immd ah early redress. We have already admitted that those who, 
for their personal interests, serve a foreign Power, are entitled to any 
rewards of service that Power may choose to bestow — but that such 
light trophies of Fortune’s favour in a brief game of hazard, must not 
be permitted to disparage the undistinguished condition of those who 
have fought their country’s battles. 

Scarcely a Gazette appears vvbic!i does not confer promotion on or 
confirm a foreign Order — which a new revolution may annul — to some 
Anglo-Christino e?nployi^K\\n\o is thus pitchforked over the heads of 
British uificers into that pride of place ” to which they have legiti- 
mately but vainly aspired. Tlic rapid advancement of Major Owen to 
the ^superior rank and honour of an Aide-de-Camp to the King would 
he viewed with umpialified satisfaction by the Ihiited Service, were it 
possible to overlook the motive of his unusual elevation. . Have we 
instances, at least on the part of tlie present Government, of any cor- 
responding ejnyrvsscment to distinguish the. services of the men of 
the Peninsula and France? None! The service of those nieix was 
simply NATIONAL, and, like squeezed oranges, they may be- cast aside — 
not so the agents, Voluntary or involuntary, of a political and party 
bcuftlo, whose zeal must be stimulated to bolster a bad cause ! 

For more than eight years have we been exerting our advocacy to 
obtain for our companions in arms some distinction for Peninsular 
Service, and our pages during that period abound in suggestions on 
lUe'subject. The period has now arrived when .that claim, boon it 
can scarcely be called, can no longer be parried or put oil', d'he cir- 
cumstances to which we have just alluded, coupled with the obvious 
justice and genuine military principle of the object in \\::w, render it 
imperative on those who have the power to grant it, to concede with a 
good grace a comparatively trifling and cheap testimonial of gratitude" 
on the part of the country for life perilled and kbour incurred in lU 
sirvice. What possible objection can exist to so plain and easy a mode 
of allaying dissatisfi^ction, and obviating the effects of invidious favour, 
amongst the most deserving class of British officers ? Let us not be 
told of expense — the Army is ready to defray rt. 

To the King we turn with faith and hope on this occasion ; and to 
him we proflTer our prayer on behalf ^of his \>ld soldifcrs — the soldiers of 
Wellington, with the more confidence, ipi\?hfiuch as. his Majesty has 
^praciously and very recently sanctioned the institution of the “ 6rder of • 
William IV.,” or of Merit, for the Hanoverian Army. We also entreat 
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the Military Authorities to set their shoulders to the vvlieel for an object 
so dear to the Service, and influencing its honour and well»being more 
than we suspect they are disposed to i^ag/ne, — let us hope that, rising 
for the inofnent above the petty contrivances and details, which we fear 
, they are too much accustomed to regard as the hnsinesa of their office, 
* they may consider this Bul)ject bdonging to the general and higher 
interests of whicli tlipy are pr,v»p^iy the representatives and admini- 
strators ; under their auspices, and with tlieir aid, zealously exerted, 
success cannot he uncertain or rem#)te. We shall not lose s?ght of 
-ran. object so strongly and legitimately pressed upon our advocacy. 

, — 

In a recent debate in the House of Commons some unwarrantable 
and ungenerous allusiuns were made by Sir Edward Codrington to a 
brollier Admiral of the highest reputation. Sir Pulteney Malcolm. The 
expressions thus indiscreetly uttered were instantly rebuked in the 
House by Sir James Graham, and, when brought to the notice of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, were repelled in a tone of manly frankness and 
moderation worthy of lliat eminent officer. The necessary consequence 
was an explanation at the earliest ensuing sitting of the House on the 
pait of Sir Edward Codrington, who publicly, as also personally and 
j.iivately to Sir Pullcneyy, disclaimed all intention of oftence, denying 
tlie utter anct of the most pointed and offensive of the expressions lie 
.. was currently understood to have used. To prevent future misapprehen- 
sion respecting this unusual, and, we trust, solitary episode in Naval 
fafe, u e shall next month place the case on correct and more detailed 
record. Pur the present we need only observe that this unmerited attack 
upon a character as unblemished as matPs fame can be, has proved a 
louclistone of the popularity of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, wiiose vindication 
haa been received and responded to by the plaudits of Parliament, and 
the i^flcclionate congralufations of his brother officers and society. 


It is not often we have to refer to the debatesTh Parliament on the 
ftuliji'ct of the Arm\ Estimates with any degree of satisfaction, so gene- 
rally do thev exliibit the same pinching spirit of economy, the same 
anxiety to diminish the numbers,^ to prolong the exile, and to circum- 
scribe tlie comfort of the soldier, provided the most trivial saving can 
thereby 1)0 effected.. This year, however, w^e refer to that subject with 
diff erent feelings, convinced that the era of improvement which we have 
so often invoked, has at length begun to dawn upon our profession, 
and we rcadil]^ concede the tribute of praise duello Lord IJowick for 
tlie spirit of amelioration ’tvliich has lately nuirkeif his admini&tration. 

had recently to congratulate the Service on a brevet, whicli, in 
extent at least, must have more than ec|ualled their expectations ; another 
boon of still gfealcr inqiortance, especially to that porlion of our Army 
on foiM'ign service, having* in view the more speedy relief of corps in the 
West Indies, liAS been announced by the Secretary at War in the fol- 
lowing terms : — j 

• it had hitherto been the custom that Regiments should pass ten 
Years in the VV^est Indies, an arrangement was in contemplation, and 
would be commenced in ihft^p^esent year, by which this period would be 
•divided lietween different climates. A regiment, instead of spending 
ten years in the West Indies, a prospect which might well appal the 
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boldest, and deprive men of the courage so necessary to bear up against 
the depressing effects of the climate, would in future pass the earlier 
period of its absence in the Mediterranean, would thence 'repair to the 
West Indies, and would proceed to Canada for sometime beftrre return- 
ing home. Tlius the whole period of their foreign service would be divided 
between three climates,^ giving to each Segiment ‘iU fair proportion of 
the good and bad climates to be erfman^ered by tjie British Army, and 
shortening the periods which each must pass in the unhealthy climates 
of the tropics.*’ ^ 

We hail this announcement with the more pleasure, as we feel confi- 
dent it must be intended to pave the way for equally important changes 
in the routine of Eastern service, which require time for their organiza- 
tion, and that when the hardship of a ten years* residence in the West 
Indies has awakened the sympathy of the Secretary-at-War, and in- 
duced him to adopt so effectual a remedy, twice that period of service 
in the East Indies, under a climate equally severe, and circumstances 
still more discouraging, will not call for that sympathy in vain ; and 
we hope ere long to see a general routine of duty established over 
all the colonies, which, by dividing the burden of foreign service more 
equally, will lighten its pressure. • 

Of the justice and expediency of the c(AJr&^ of reliefs which lias been 
arranged none can for an 'instant entertain a doubt. So far as regards 
its sanatory effect, his Lordship seems not to have determined on slight 
grounds. He observed “ that he had caused an accurate examination 
of t.he returns obtained from the Medical Department of the Army to be 
made, and had found that prolonged service in tropical climates was 
attended with the most injurious effects.*’ We are happy to learn that 
such a precaution has been adopted, because a vague kind of idea seems 
hitherto to have prevailed, in consequence of some corps having suffered 
severely from yellow-fever shortly after their arrival, that a transition 
to the climate of ti^e West Indies must necessarily involve a greater 
extent of sickness and mortality during the first than any of the suc- 
ceeding years. AVc confess ourselves to liavo been always extremely 
sceptical on this point, knowing that, mankind are so prone to deduce 
iheir conclusions from a few solitary instances, rather than from a 
coprse of investigation extended over a long series of years ; and we are 
happy to find that our doubts have at length received official confirma- 
tion, and that those who will shortly liave to lace that climate may do 
so in the fullest confidence of there being no more danger during the 
first than any subscqpent year ; and that their period pf service will 
have expired long ere their constitutions can have become seriously in- 
jured, or their moral discipline relaxed by the baneful consequences ‘O? 
a protracted residence in that country. « 

We trust this arrangement will be carried into effect hi its intended 
spirit, and that its advantages will not be neutralized by an unduetlegree 
of favour to any corps, its very essence consisting in being extended 
equally over all ; and as our military aulhonities are now pretty well 
aware that a list of the stations and service of regiments is kepi with as 
much regularity in the bureau of |he military pi^ss as among the 
archives of the Horse-Guards, they may' be certain that any sucfi devia- 
- ♦‘on from a rule, established by tliemselves, will speedily be brought to 
the notice of the public, and create a charge of partiality which we 
should be sorry to sec them incur. 
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We hope the period of these reliefs vvjll be so arranged that corps 
leaving the Mediterranean may arrive jfn the West Indies in tlie begin- 
ning of thp year, and those they relieve reach America as soon as the 
ports are open, so that both may have the advantage of a few months' 

► residence before facingb the excestsive heat of a tropical sun, or the ex- ' 
"ireme cold of a Canadian wintet~^oo sudden ‘a transition to either 
might obviously be attended vvifh the most serious consequences. 

Another improvement has also been announced in the course •of the 
BJime debates, which is of no less impdrtance to the physical stamina of 
the troops, than the prospect of a sjieedy relief must prove to their 
moral energies. Perliajis the fact would scarce be credited, were it not 
vouched by the assertion of the Secretary-at-AVar to Parliament, that 
during twenty-two years of profound peace our troops in the West 
Indies have, with the exception of two days a- week, been constantly 
fed on salt provisions ; and this, though many of the stations there pos- 
sess an abundant supply of cattle, and all are within a few days’ sail 
of the countless lierds which run over the savannaiis of the continent, 
or the wilds of Cuba, and which might, under proper arrangements for 
their conveyance, have been supplied to the troops, at half the cost of 
the salt rations sent from this qountry. 

That the soldier should liave suftered so long under this deprivation, 
certainly implies a want of attention to his health and comfort, for 
"•which it is difficult to account. Who can any longer wonder at the 
degree of intemperance vviiich has demoralized that portion of our army 
when lie finds that the soldier has liad to sufler not only the thirst In- 
duced by heat and febrile agency of the climate, hut also that caused 
by taking, in the shape of nutriment, a pound of salt beef daily ! Can 
any one he foolish enough to suppose, that the soldier will have re- 
course to the vapid half-putrid water of these climates to quench the 
thirst,* thus artificially excited, when plenly of rum can he had at the 
rate of four-pence a bottle, with which he goes o?f*^ualifyiiig it till the 
water ultimately bears much the same proportion to the S[)iiiL as Fal- 
stall’s poor pennyworth of bread to his gallon of sack. Long hahit 
ultimately establishes a constant ernving for the indulgence ; and before 
the period of his service in that country has expired, the soldier lias 
become an irreclaimable drunkard, equally burdensome to himself, to 
his profession, and to*the public. 

Lord Ilowick, we repeat, is entitled to the grnlitiuL' of the Army 
for the benefits he has already suggested, and when so inucli remains to 
'he done wc truifc he will n<^t stop short in his cafeer of improvement. 
The i^rks of approbation with which that part of his Lordship’s spocch. 
referring to the proposed amendment in the diet and relief of the troops, 
was received by the liouse, must have convinced him that their services 
and sufferings only require to be brought clearly to tlio notice of our 
Legislators, to ensure attention and relief. The coifntry w'as not spar- 
ing of comjeensafion to those who perilled their lives and limbs in tlic 
field, nor .should they he so to others who are constantly encountering 
such serious risk in Jche defei^ce of those colonial possessions, to which 
Britain owes her commercial greatness and unrivalled prosjjcrity. 
Nothing* has hitherto openftefl more prejudicially to the interests o.f 
ifie Army, than that those who arc the arbiters of its rewards know' so 
little of the perils and privations by which they are earned, and have 
been but too apt to assume the life of comparative ease and comfJrt 
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which they observe the soldier to enjoy during the few years of his 
sojourn in his native land, ae a criterion whereby to estimate the nature 
of his services abroad. ^ 

We congratulate ourselves in having been the first to place before the 
public, tlirough the medium of this Journal, the visk of life ciicoiinterecr 
both by oilicers and soldiers in thcjfciw^vious colonies, and to press upon 
the consideration of our countrymen thd strong claims which they con- 
sequently have both on their gratitude and their sympathy. Assured 
that this kind of appeal would ndt be made in vain, we have been un- 
ceasing in our endeavours to procure the requisite information upon the 
subject, and have at length had {he pleasure of seeing the attention of 
Government directed to the same object, of which the first points have 
been obtained in the improvements in regard to diet and reliefs lately 
announced. The leading features of that ])lan of relief was first sug- 
gested, and its beneficial effects both in a financial and military point 
of view, })ointed out in the pages of this Journal some months a^o, and 
was so ably supported and commented on by the leading periodicals of 
the day that it at length seems to have attracted the notice and con- 
sideration of those to whom we trust any suggestions for the benefit of 
the soldier will never be made in vain. ^ 

Some highly interesting siege operations took ])laco at, (Chatham on 
Tluirsday the 30th of March, in which the garrison, in concert with the 
Royal Engineers, were ]) 0 .>ted as assailants and defenders, — tlie former in 
some batteries, parallels, and approaches, constructed by the otiicers and 
men of the Engineer establishment, on legular principles as they would be 
done in tlie field - the latter in a bastion, a redoubt, and other works lorm- 
ing an irregular front, against which the trendies had been oijencd. 

The following w’as the garrison order for regulating tlie proceedings : — 

1. The troops will take post in the trencliO; at half-past two o’clock : 
the Royal Marines on the left, the Rifle Brigade on the light, thc'Koyai 
and East India Co^o; ^jany's Artillery in the first paridlel’and hatleiios. 
The Provisional Battalion, as defenders, will he posted in a bastion on the 
right, the C9th in the covered way below it, the 8Uth in the advanced re- 
doubt, and the 27th in the retired redoubt, 

2. A fire of artillery and musketry 'will commence on both sides, after 
which the 8th Grenadiers will make a sortie from the redoubt, accom- 
panied by a working party of Sappers to destroy the advanced w'orks of 
the besiegers. 

3. The Rifles, who were driven back by the sortie, will be supported 
from the second parallel, and repulse the 80th. 

4. The Engineers ^yill fire five mines, to blow in the serrp and counter- 
scarp of the redoubt. 

5. Aftet the redoubt is breached a storming party of the Rifles fr'ani-the 
second parallel will assault and take the redoubt followed by artillery- 
men to turn the guns found in 4 on the defenders, and by a working party 
of Sappers and Miners with gabions. 

6. Another party of Rifles will advance from the centre of th^ second 
parallel to attack the 69th, and dispossess them of the covered way. 

7. The Royal Marines will storm the basti(ft:i in their own front. 

8. The Royal Sappers and Miners will advance fiom tlie redoubt, and 
execute a flying sap to connect the^worlcs previously^ taken. The Rifles 
will protect this working party and occupy l^hesap wh^n finished. 

. The operations of the day were under the immediate command of Major? 
"Genetal Sir Leonard Greenwell, the then commandant of the garrison, 
assisted by Colonel Pasley, under whose superintendence the engineer 
pFeparations had beeri made. 
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At the appointed time we found the troops posted according to the above 
arrangement. / > 

The 1st battalion of the Rifle Brigaiae, under Colonel Eeles, occupied 
the right of a second paiallel, situated about 100 yards from an outwork 
which stood on some high ground in their front — liaviug a detachment 
holding a lodgement cTose under* the work wheije the Sappers were en- 
gaged in establishing rnincf^i’ for ji«?t.iching it. The Royal Marines, under 
Major Sir Francis Lee* were on* the left of the same parallel, having the 
face of a high bastion immediately in their front. The depot of the 2 1st 
Royal Fusileers, under Major Sulherlihid, were posted in a parallel and 
some approaches in rear, and the batteries were manned and armed by 
tlic Artillery of the East India Compihiy, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Hay. These were the assailants on the occasion. 

Of the defenders, the Provisional Battalion, under Tdoutenant- Colonel 
Weare, occupied the bastion on the light of the woiks ; and the 80th 
llcgiriKUt under Major Bunbury, were on the b ft ; in the redoubt 
winch w'as to be blown up, the guns in both were manned by the Royal 
Artillery. 

On a signal from the Major-General the flring of c:\unon and musketry 
commenced on both sides; and for spectators the effect was as startling 
us it was imposing. The first mo\ement that was iqiparcnt was a sortie 
made by the Grenadiers of the 8uth, \fhoseliigh bear-skin caps and flash- 
ing bayonets were seen emej^ging from a cloud of smoke and dust, as they 
luslietl on with a glorious hurra to the attaek*of the rifles luilding the 
advanced trenches, and protecting the situation when the miners were at 
work. The soitie was siiceessfol, and they got possession of the lodge- 
ment, which enabled the Sn])pers who accompanied them to make gieat 
havoc in iipsetling the gabions, destroying the ])arapet, &c. • 

The Rifles, being reinforced from the parallel, attacked them in return, 
and the soitie was repulsed and diiven in. The Miners again lesunied the 
w'oik, and shortly afterwards the order was given to ex])Iode the mines, 
three of which had been lodged in the counter-scarp, and two in the op- 
jiusite scarp, calculated to* make a breach of 100 feet in breadth. An 
KugiiUer ofliccr was seen to light the match, and the troops m the inime- 
diale vicinity to retire a little; tlie fire of all arms wa^Nnaintained with the 
utmost vigour, but the entrance of the gallery where the match was seen 
burning W'as w'atebed with anxiety, and almost in breathless suspense. 
At length the train took fire, and b^irning with fury, and tearing up the 
ground lu which it was buried as it went, it speeded on its eiraud. The 
whole mass of the parapet first heaved and then burst upward# in flarve 
and fragments, and hen the smoke Iiad cleared away a great yawning 
breach occupied the place of the smooth surface of the parapet and its 
slopes, which but an instant before had stood there. This wuis quickly 
occupied by its defenders again, whose flag still waved over their bends ; 
hut w'e soon observed a conijiact little column of Kiltes, led on by Captain 
Siminqns, issuing from the right of the parallel, ami steadily moving up 
the iull with their heads straight for the breach. On a sudden they made 
a rush that nothing shirt of a stone wail could liave resisted, and won the 
work in gallant style — down came the 41ag and up w'eril the British 
ensign. This storming party was closely followed by^a party of Sappers, 
carrying tools and gabions— which all looked very like business. 

The posse^ion'of this work wms the signal for a simultaneous assault 
being made on the high bastion on the left, and ou a connecting outwork, 
like a covered way, in the cenjre. The former was executed by the Royal 
Marines, with their Accustomed stcaihness and celerity; and the bastion 
was defeiyled by Colonel Wei^r^ in a manner which made it appear that 
he was determined to dispute every inch of ground. The center attach 
was made by the Rifle.s. The column issued from an opening in the pa- 
rallel, and covered by a strong firing party, was thrown under some broken 
ground, not far from the works, where they lay in a solid mass in less 
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space than humanity ever was packed in before. IVIeanlirne the firinic 
party skirmished wilh the de*'en(ifjrs from some rough bu^'hos, advancinj^ 
till they e:ot hold of the sjroiuul close under their noses, and^hon came on 
the column with a sudden rush, which gained them possession of the para- 
pet. The 69th, however, under Captain BlrfcUburne, still held the tia- , 
verses in the interior, and disputed thenf in success-ion, in a most effect ivc , 
style. The manner in 'which the att4fee-k*’'’as plit forward by Colonel ICclcs, 
and tlie advance of the column and skirmishers, was worthy of himself 
and hif corps, whicli is saying a good deal. VVe heard it remarked that 
lie shuffled them about with as muth facility as if they were a pack of cards 
in his hands. 

The defenders being driven fron^all their advanced woiks, retired on a 
redoubt in the rear. The guns that had been taken were turned ujion 
them, and the operations were terminated by the Sappers executing a fly- 
ing sap, as a musketry parapet, to support an attack on the redoubt. This 
was effected in an mciedibly .short time, for it was completed and occupied 
in less than eight minutes, under the protection of a firiiiir party, disposed 
close ill rear of the workmen. After this the bugle sounded cease liring, 
the troops were drawn up inclo.se column of divisions, and then marched 
past Sir Leonard Greenwell in review order on the way to tlieir Inirracks. 

We have seldom witnessed a more service-like re^iresentalion of the 
spirit-stirring horrors of war than vias exhibited on tliis occasion. The 
day was fine, the troops in first-rate ordci aivl discipline, and in the ex- 
citement which such a sc#»ne produces one almost forgot it was not real. 
It was not only a splendid and most interesting spectaede to the immense 
concourse of persons who were assembled to gratify tlieir curiosity, biit'^ 
the operations were highly instructive to the olHcers and men, of all aims, 
wko were engaged in it. • 

Many distinguished officers and individuals were present on the occasion, 
among whom we noticed Sir James Carnac, Colonel Wane, f.ord Prudhoe, 
Sir W. Young, Sir Henry Hunt, Colonel Brotherton and others. 

Previous to the commencement of these opeptions, Sir .ranies Carnac, 
Chairman of the East India Company, with 'a deputation of Directors, 
review’ed the depot of their Service, now consisting of GOO Artillery, under 
the command of Liecf.'- Colonel Hay. 

After a minute inspection of this fine body of men, as well as of their 
barracks, interior economy, &c., he expressed his marked a]iprobatioii of 
all he had seen, which must have becji gratifying to those concerned, for 
Sir James Carnac, besides his high political character, is a distmgiushed 
officer ofyie Indian Army, and is therefore able to appreciate the operation 
ol’a system which has for so many years icndered this depot cons])icuoiis 
lor its discipline and legularity. * 

In the evening a splendid dinner was given by the Chairman and Direc- 
tors to Major-General Sir Leonard Gieenwell, Sir James Gordon, Colonel 
Warre, Colonel Pasliry, Colonel Hay, and other officers of rank who were 
present on the occasion. 


NAVY AN5 ARMY KSTUfATES. 
NAVV EbTlMA'Jl'KS, 18,’}7-3S. 


UeqitiuM^lu bi* 
lui 

AllSTRAUT. .Sii > ICI! of 

the 5car 
4 i«;<7-aR. 

* » 

Wages to Seamen and Marines . ^ 1,0^1,91 G 

^yictiials for do. . , , ^152,898 

J^dmiralty Office . , , 109,19r» 

Office for Registry of Merchant Seamen . 

Soientific Branch , , , 33/270 

KsUblikhmeiits at Home • . 118/306 


L.-ist vote fill 
till' 111! ,11 

<■1.1 1 Vt-«1 

£ 

^ J,0G3,It;0 
437,103 
110,302 
1 ,500 
2G.370 
118,214 
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II.AI.'s Establishments Abroad . , , £19,654 £‘21,S2G 

Waiics ti) ArtificoiSjJItc., employed, in his MJ^est/s 
Establishmefits at Home . . 408,535 355,623 

Waj^k 8 to Artificers, &c., einployed in his M.ijesty’s 
Elstalitislimenis Abroad . , 24,335 24,335 

Nav.il Stores, &c., for th5 Building itiid Repair of 

Sliip*^, Docks, Wharfs . 359,827 371,431 

New Woik', Imi't' venierfts, and Rej^irsiti the Yards, &c. 108.048 106,09.5 

Medicines and Ml dic.il Stores . . 18.160 ♦19,221 

Miscellaneous Services . . > . 29,366 66,421 

Total for the Effocthy Service 
Half-pa}^ to Officers of the N.ivy and Royal Marines 
Military Pensions and AHo.iances 
CimI Tendons and Allowances 

Total for the Naval .Service 4,284,260 
For the- Service of other Departments of CTuvernment : — 

Army and Ordnance Dopartineuts (Conveyance of 

Troops, &c.) . . . 139,053 

Home Department (Convict Service) • 98,188 

Grand Total . . 4,521,501 4,533,543 

^ Minto. — Dalmkny. 

ARMY ESTIMATTSS. 

FIELD Al.LOWANCES. £ ft, d. 

Table at St. James's for the Officeis of the Life and Foot Guards 4000 0 0 

Talile Allowance for the Officers on Guard at Dublin Ca-itli*. and fur « 

juoviding u Be.i ior the Fu'ld-Olficer on Guard . . 1001 5 S 

Pay of the Piovost-Marslial. Allowance for his Uoise, and contingent 

El vpenses of tile Doi ot Prison . . , ,300 0 0 

Sopennlendent of the Swiird Exercise, at 15s a-day » . 27.> 1.5 0 

Inspi'cloi of Uegimental Colours’ sal.iry . . .60 0 0 

Allowance to the Medical Museum, Chatham . . 200 0 0 


4,284,198 

150,089 

99.256 


2,730.075 2,721.601 

810.771 813.985 

.528.649 5.38,570 

208.7C.5 210,042 


ABSTRACT OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FORCES^N THE IST OF 


FEBRU ARY, 

1837. 


W intipi; lo 


Establi»1inicnt. 

Uffi'rlivp-s. 

co:n|ilfie. 

In Great Biituiu. 



(!aviilry . , 

4,80.3 

4,356 

4(7 

Fowl tiiiavds 

4,000 

3,. 507 

» 4>.> 

liif.iuti^ oi the Line 

Ucciuiiiui' Troops and Companies of Rogi- 

12,759 

10,778 

1,981 

nieiits in Imlia 

192 

712* 


Gil passage home 

3,829 

3.235 

594 

% 

2,5,583 

22,588 


In Ireland. 




Chivalry . . 

2,128 

1,877 

251 

Foot Cfuar'ls 

(J 10 

5!5 

9.5 

Jnf.iiitry of the LiAe 

l0,103 

14,079 

2,02 4 

» 

18,871 

* 16,501 



Abroad- j»xcliftivc of India. — — — 

Infantry of the Line, including Dctach- 
• incnls of Regiments on passage • 28,706 

Royal Veteran Companii^ * . « 299 

West India Regiments and AfiiAn Corps 2,475 

Colonial Corps ' , * . 2,455 

’♦ , -r . 

33,9.35 30,201 


25,560 .3,146 

300 t 

2,014 468 

2,327 12b 


• Sapennumcrarics, 520. 

U. S. JouitN, No. 102, May, 1837. 


t Ibid , 1. 


K 
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In India. 

Cavalry, exclusive of Hecruitinp: Xroop^ 2,588 2,471 117 

lui'antry, exclusive of Recruiting' Companies 14,700 i4,4G3 237 

17,288 16,034 

‘ 9a974 

Dedacuoupeindineraries . 521 

Total wanting to complete 9,433 

Exclusive of the Recruiting Troops mul 
Companies of Regiments in India, the 
niimliers lor which provision is iiMde 
in the Land Force Estimates are — 


At Home 

Abroad, exclusive of India , 

44,262 

33,935 

38,377 

30,201 

5,88.5 

3.734 

Totals 

78,197 

08,578 

9,619 

The force for India, including the Recruit- 
ing Troops and Companies at home, is, — 
Cav.ilry . • , 

Infantry of the Line • • 

|D 

1 O O 1 

« -t— 

O 

O. Cl 



•17.^180 

17,64G 

9,619 


Deduct Supernumeraries • 1 G^J 


Total wanting to complefe . 0 ,453 

The effectives were, on the ht February, 1837.— 9() 19 mun below the estahli^h- 
ment I’or service at home and abroad, exclusive of InUia, and it is not inteinled to 
replace casualties heyond an eliective force of 70,1GI men. A deiliiction has accoid- 
iiigly been made the charge of the land forces of 181,000/., on account of tlio 
pay and clothing of 80.36 imm to the 31st March, 1838 The deduction made for 
the year eruling 3 1st March, 1837, was also 181,000^ fur 8036 non*effecnvc men. 

War-Office, Feb. 17, 1837. Uowick. 


ESTIMATE OF THE UORSF. GUARDS STAFF. 

Poc Diom. 


dcneral Commanding- in-Chief 
Four Aides-de-Camp, each 6#7. 
Military Secretary 

Adjutant-General 

Allowance to do. 

Deputy Adjiitant-Geneial • 
Assistant Adjutjfnt-General 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General 


Quarterma.ster-Oeneral • , 3 15 10 

Allowancu io do, , , 

Deputy Quartermaster-General • — 

Assistant Quartermaster-General . « 1 7 G 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General 0 17 G 


£ 

s. 

f/. 

£ 

s. 

f/. 

9 

9 

G 

3,458 

7 

G 

1 

18 

0 

69.5 

10 

0 




2,000 

0 

0 




G,15l 

17 

6 

3 

15 

10 

1 ,38:{ 

19 

‘2 




500 

0 

0 

1 

17 

11 

GUI 

19 

7 

0 

19 

0 

346 

15 

0 

0 

14 

3 

260 

1 

3 


'• 


3,182 

1.5 

0 

3 

15 

10 

■ 1,383 

19 

o 




500 

• 0 

0 

1 

7 

G ' 

-oOl 

17 

c 

0 

17 

G 

3\9 

7 

0 



i* 

2,705 

4 

2 


of Public Departments 




12,039 16 8 
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Charge of the Public Departments. 

Charjfc to tho Amount of 
f * 31st March, Kfitimatf to 

X - ^ 1838. March 31, 1837. 

Gen. Commandinf^-in-Chief and his personal Staff, in- X‘ i* d. £ s, d, 
eluding thtfir Allowances fi»r Forage aud Travelling 

Exficnses, Secretai'ie'i) Clei ks, &c.» . . 12.871 IS 9 12,833 JO 0 

Secretary-at-War, his D epiiby Clei ks, &c. . .» 27,879 19 0 27,603 16 6 

Adjutant-General, hit D^iutyTalrTT A*ssi slants at head- 
quarters, including their Alhiwaiices for Ftirage and 
Travelling, and other Contingent Expenses, * 

Clerks, &c. . . . ‘ . . 7,133 9 3 7,136 11 0 

Qiiaitermaster-Gen., his Assistants at head-quarters, 
incluiling their allowances for Forage 'and Travel- 
ling, and other Contini'ent Expenses, Clerks, &c. , 5,522 2 4 6, 276 13 6 

Judge- Advocate-Gen., his Deputy, Clerks, &c., iucliid- 

iug his Deputy, &c. in Ireland . . . 4,5^7 14 0 4 362 14 0 

Charge for Pnhllc Departments . . . 67.997 3 4 38,233 3 0 

In aid of which Charge may he appropriated the pro- 
bable amount of the Fee Fund, which is applied 

towards the Expenditure of the VVar-Otfice . 1.079 19 0 7.‘)3 16 C 

To be jirovided for Piihlic Departments • • 56,917 4 4 

Amount provided for 1836-7 • * . . 57,479 8 6 

War-Otfice, Feb. 17, 1837., » Howick. 

Rewards for DistinguishcdiService. 

General John Mackenzie • . • • • • £190 

J, lines Koliertson . . , . • .100 

Thomas Scott 300 

Lienh-Gen. John M‘Nair . . . . . , •» 173 

Sir David Latimer Tinling Widdrington , • . 173 

Sir Thomas Brown • • • • . 405 

Gabriel Gordon • • • • . .250 

John Granby Clay • • . . • .150 

James Cuminiug, « , • , . .130 

Henry Bruce . • • . • .190 

The following have been added this year 
Li(‘ut.-(ien. George Kinnaird Dana — Ensign, 26th Ma^, 1786 ; Lieut., 

Dec. .31, 1789 ; Capt., June 4, 1794 ; Major, Aug. 26, 1796 ; Lieut.-Col., 

April 29, 1802 ; Colunel, June 4, 1811 ; Major-Gtii,, June 4. 1814 ; Lieut.- 
(ien., July 22, 1830 ; West Indies and Jamaica. St. Domingo and Cape 
Tiliiireeii, where he had one of lus fingers shot off. Rebellion in Ireland. 

Egypt ami Gibraltar . • • • . . .130 

General William Wilkinson — Ensign, Feb. 8, 1773; Lieut., April 10, i^75; 

(’apt., Nov 17, 1780n Major, March 1, 1794 ; Lieut -Col., Sept. 1, 1793 ; 

Colonel, Sept. 25. 1803 ; Major-Gen., July 25, 1810; Lieut.-General, 

June 4, 1814; General, Jun, 10, 1837. South Carolina. Mediterranean, 
as a Marine Officer. Toulon, where he acted as Town Major. Corsica. 

Rebellion in Iceland. Malja. Egypt, under Sir R, Atiercrombie. Eat.t 
Indies i ...... . 200 

Lieut.'Geii. Biuij am in Gordon — Lieut., Aug. 22, 1779; Capt., Sept. 1, 1791 ; 

I^Iajor, March 12; Liietit.-Col., Jan, 1, J800; Col., July 23, 1810; Major- 
Gen., June 1813; Lieut.-Gen., May 27, 182.3: India for 20 years, 
during w'liich he was presifnt in most of the battles, sieges, and assaults 
that took place. Six years on the Staff in Ireland • * • , 200 

Lieut.-Gen. Alexiu^der lialkett — Sec. Lieut , March 31, 1790 j Lieut., March 
.11, 1793; tJapt., March 2%, 1794; Major, Nov, 27, 1779; Lieut.-Col., 

Aug. 2fi, 1800; Col, July 23, 1810 ; Major-Gen., June 4, 1813; Lieut.- 
‘Gen., May 27, 1823^ Was at>the capture of Maihnique, St. Lucia, aud 
Giiadaloupe. West Indies and Jamaica till 1796. Ostend, under Sir 
^ E'yre Capote, where he was takea ivisoner. Heider in 1799, where ho was 

V* twice wounded. Capture of the Cape of Good Hope in 1806 . . 200 

Remaining to be appropriated « • • • • 624 

£3,544 

K 2 
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Abstract of the Effective Array Services. 
S 

Land Forces — In the United Kingdom and the Colonies 
In the East Indies 

Staff Officers . . • . " • 

Public Departments . • • • • ^ 

Royal Military College ' . . w. 

Royal Military Asylum and Hibernian School . • ' • •* 

Volunteer Corps • • . . . 

t 

Deduct charge defrayed by the East India Company 


i‘ s. d, 

1 10 

077^,441 13 9 
158,150 0 1 

57,907 3 4 
17,923 14 0 
10 398 10 0 
105,407 6 S 

4,173,840 10 5 
677,441 13 0 

3,496,407 16 « 


War-Office, Feb. 17/l937. 


IIOWICK. 


Abstract of the Non-Effective Army Services. 

£ s. d. 

Rewards for Military Service . . . ... 16,432 9 7 

Army Pay of General Officers ..... 113.000 0 0 

Full Pay for Retired Officers ..... CG.oOO 0 0 

Half-pay and Military Allowances . . . . 5 19.900 0 0 

Foreign Half-pay . • . * , . . 71,800 0 0 

Widows* Pensions . . . • “ ‘ 

Compassionate Allowances, Bo«.nty Warrauis, and Pensions for 

Wounds 146,500 0 0 

In-Pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham, and Oiit-Pensionors 
of Chelsea . . ..... 1,326,293 10 9 

Supemnnuation Allowances ..... 47,1.'>0 18 6 


Numbers and Charge to Slat March, 1836 • • . 2,485,404 18 10 

Mem. — By the Act 4 Geo. IV. c« 71, a sum of £60,000 per anmun is paid in*o 
his Majesty’s Exchequer by the East India Company, on account of the charge tor 
Retiring Pay and Pensions, and other Expenses of that nature, ui ising in ivspoct of 
his Majesty’s Forces serving in India. This sum is applied towards the Goueral 
£x}}enses of the State. ^ 

Wat-Office, Feb. 17, lo37. Howie k. 


CHARGE OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, FKOM APRIL 1 ST, 1837, TO 
MARCH 31st, 1838. 

• The chargee for the Pay and Allowances of the Officers of the 
Establishment, and for the Maintenance and Instruction of the 
Student, is — ^ ‘ 

pay and Salaries of the Military Branch : — 

£ f/. 

Governor * t ' • • * l.bOO 0 0 

Lieutenant-Governor — Staff Pay, at 1/. I «. per diem . . ' 3S3 5 0 

2 Captains of Companies, e.icli, do. at 7s, \d. per diem . 258 10 10 

Adjutant and Paymaster, do. per annum 163 2 6 

and allowance as Superintendent of Studies . . .300 0 0 

Quartermaster do. 5\.. 4</. per diem . ^ 97 6 8 

Surgeon , , . . ' , 255 10 0 

Assistant-Surgeon , . . . 13r{ 17 6 

Chaplain, Librarian, and Superintendent of Classical Instruction* ^ 300 0 0 

1 Serjeant-Major at 4«. per diem . .* . ^ 73 0 0 

1 Quartermaster- Serjeant, acting also as Riding-Master . 436 17 6 

6 Staff-Serjeants, 1 Hospital Serjeant, and 1 Sei^eant, acting as 

Master of the Band, each at Sv. per diem \ . 438 0 0 

8 Drummers, 4 Fifers, and 1 Bugler, each at per diem ' 355 17 6 


3,898 7 6 
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Pay and S alarie s of the Civil Branch :-y ^ 

1 Professor i-flftKfWeniatics 
1 'do, ^ . 

1 Mavterof Arithmetic 
1 do. . • . . . 

1 Professor of Fortification ^ 

1 do. ' . 

1 Master of do. 

1 Piofessor of Military Surveying . 

1 do. , • * 

I Master of Military Drawing 
1 Professor of French . ,• 

I M.’.sfer of do. 

Piol'essor of German 

1 Professor of Ilistoiy, Geography and Classics 
1 Ma-tei of do, , 

I l^ofV.isur of Landscape Drawing 
Teacliiiig Astiuiiomy 
Expenses ot ihe Riding School, and of instructing Officers and 
(ieiitleojen (Cadets m Entrenching, Sapping, and Pontooning, 
with (iharges for Materials, Models, A'C. . • 

I College Clerks, viz., 1 at 2 at 160/. each, and 1 at 140/. 
1 Housekeeper . . *, 

1 Nur«e to the Infirmaiy * 

1 Annourei, at 3«. per diem, and 1 Porter, ut 3s, 6</.«per diem 
IT) Men Servants, at 1C)«. each per week • 


Board and Washing — 

Bo.ud of 180 Gentlemen Cadets, at U Li. each perdiem . 
M’^ashing the Body Linen of the Gentlemen Cadets, and the 
Household Linen of the Kstallishment, at 2J^/. per diem for each 
Cadet « « • * • • 


Coals, Con dies. Oil, and Lighting the College— 
fiSO '^I'ous of Coals', at 1/, 13sr. 4^f/. per ton 
IjO ])o7tMi Ih.'i- of Candles, at C>s, per L21hs. 

Oil olid Lighting the College . 


Toiage — 

lioveinoi, 4 Horses', at U. 1 Li. each per diem 

Lit iiten.vnt-<ioverm;r, ‘2 IlorseH, at 1*. ILi. each per diem 

Professor of Military Siirve}ii^, Senior Department, 1 HtA’seat 

1 L/. each per «|iem .... 

Ditto Junior ditto, 1 Horse, at Is. ll<i.each per diem 


I • 

Postage and Stationary for the Secretary 
Stat'unSiy for 180 Gentlemen Cadets • . • . 

Contingencies . . • Lai* 

Fencing, Plai^^f^ng, andimpvovment of the College Estate • 

• Rates aiuKTaxes . • • . • 

Foiager^ontingencies^&c., for 45 Officers permitted to study at 
y^lie College 

^^^1^1 ary of ^he Secretary .# # . • 

•Bidance applicable to Repairs, Painting, &c. • • * 

Charge to March 31, 1838 • 


£ 

s. 

fL 

405 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

262 

5 

7 

219 

0 

0 

273 

15 

0 

202 

5 

0 

182 10 

0 

282 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

205 

2 

6 

252 

17 

4 

1S3 

18 

6 

265 

10 

0 

264 

15 

10 

168 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

260 

0 

0 

660 

0 

0 

95 

12 

6 

35 

0 

0 

118 

12 

6 

62 5 

14 

3 

5,761 

19 

0 

2,632 10 

0 

506 

5 

0 

3,138 

15 

0 

1,134 

0 

10 

135 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

7,419 

0' 

10 

139 

18 

4 

69 

19 

2 

34 

19 

7 

34 

19 

7 

279 

16 

8 

60 

0 

0 

410 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

2U0 

0 

0 

553 

15 

•9 


17,923 14 9 
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This Charge js covered by the Sybsciimtioiis of the Gentlemen £ s. d. 

Cadets of the 1st class • . • . ' **^000 0 0 

Do. Do. 2nd class . . 3^250 0 0 

Do. Do. 3rd class ... . 13,123 0 0 

Of 15 Officers studying at the College . . • . 472 lO 0 

Amount of Rent due at Michaelmas, 1836, for the Estate 

at Sandhurst - • • 7649 

Amount of Appropriations in aid , . 17,923 14 9 

No Parhameutary Giant will be leijuirfd in aid of the charge of the Royal Mil. 
Col., for the year etuVuig March 31, 1838. 

War Office, Feb. 17, 1837. * Howick. 

ORDNA.NCE ESTIMATES. 


Civil Establishments (Tower, Pall-Mall, and Dublin) 
Departments, Woolwich 
Salaries at Hume Stations 

Ditto at Out-Stations in Ireland and Foreign Stations 
Ditto Barrack-Masters, &c., in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Colonies .... 

Master-Gunners .... 

Royal Engineers, and Sappers and Miners* 

Royal Regiment of Artillery . « » ^ 

Hoise Artillery, &c. . ^ • 

Field Train .... 

Medical Establishment « . 

Academical Establishment • « . 

Total of the Ordinary 

SXTRAOUU1NAUXK6. 

Charge for the Superintendence of Ordnance VNoiks and 
Repairs, Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Ordnance Works and Repairs, apd Storekeepers’ Expen- 
diture, ill Gieat Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies 
Charge for the Supuiintendence of the Building and Re- 
pair of Barracks in Gre?it Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies .... 

Building and Repair of Barracks in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Colonies 

Barrack' Masters’ Expenditure, Allowances 1\> Barrack- 
JVI’astirs, and Lodging Money to Officers in Gieat 
Btitain, Irt<iand, anil the Colonies 
Mditaiy, Civil, and Barrack Coiuingencies 

{MUMao' } 

On Account of Stores required for Foieign Works and 
Repairs, taken in the R.>timate 1836-37, in anticipa- 
tion for the ^ ear 1837-38 ... 

Total of the Extraordinarics 
Unprovided • . ^ . 

Superannuated , . . . . 

Commissariat Supplies i • . 

IlEC APITU ATION. 

Ordinary - . • , 

Kxtraoroinaries ...» 
Unprovided . , . ^ . 

Superannuated • • 

Commissariat Supplies , , » • • 

To be Expended • 

Deduct Credits : 

By Kents, Sale of Lands and Premises, Sale of Arms, 
Old Stores, Rent of Canteens, &c. 


1837-8. 

£66,975 

13,909 

28,301 

1836 7. 
£67,096 
8,181 
13,890 
27,778 

33 725 
d,447 
74,259 
274,625 
36.188 
602 
10,129 

33,968 
4,147 
73,821 
274,496 
36,0 15 
602 
10,129 

£551,388 

£550,453 

29,040 

29,240 

124,827 

132,672 

29,040 

29,240 

123,169 

1 1 1,526 

60.211 
^ 38,7 46 

57,753 

131,113 

65.000 

75,000 

Nil.' 

20,000 

£570,033 

8,324 

169,847 

203,378 

£586,514 

5,418 

159,617 

Wl,417 

55I.3SV 

570,033 

^8,324 

169,847 

203,378 

T 550.453 
>.586,544 
^ -5,418 
159.6:7 
4>141,41/' 

1,502,970 

1,443,449 

200,956 

180,000 


Total to be voted 


AT, 302, 014 AT, 263,449 



I.1ST of SHIPCj of tho Royal Navy ia Commission ht May, 1837, specifying their respeo 
|Ive Hatings, Ages, the Yards where Built, the Dates of being CotmniBsioned, and Present 


biiimcs. 


No. 

of 

Guns. 

By vkdiotn Commanded. 

» 

Where Built. 

Wlien 

Built. 

When 

Commis- 

sioned. 

'^hresent Station. 

FlRtl BATES. 
Biitiiunia . . 


120 

Capt. J. W. D. Duudas * 

Plymouth 

1620 

1836 

Portsmouth 

Cali'douia • * 


120 

Capt. tr. H Miirtin, C.B. 

ditto 

1808 

1833 

Mediterianean 

IIowc . . . 


120 

Capt. C. n. Pn-.*t 

Chatham 

1815 

1835 

Sheeriiess 

San Josef 


110 

Capt.. I. H.uic.ick, C.B. 

• 


1856 

Plymouth 

I'niioess Ch.irlolte 


104 

Capt A. Ffinshawo 

Portsmouth 

182.5 

1857 

Portsmouth 

Koval Adelaide . 


UI4 

.1. Sy kes 

Pl\ mouth 

1828 

1836 

Plymouth 

renuM-airo . . 


104 

( T. F Ketiuedy 

Cliutham 

1708 

1836 

Shoerness 

Yictuiv . . . 


i04 

Capt T. StMilo, C It. 

ditto 

17C5 

1856 

Portsmouth 

SECOND KATTS. 








. - - 


92 

Capt Tlydo Parker 

Pembroke 

1833 

1835 

Mediterranean 

A:, a : . . . 


84 

C.ipt. W. Usher 

Bombay 

1824 

1836 

(lit to 

Bi'llerophon 


80 

Capt. S. Jackson, C.B 

Poriamoutli 

18i8 

1836 

ditto 

Vanij'Uiud . . 


80 

Capt. T. Feltowee, Kt., 
C.B. . 

[K.C.ft. 

(’apt. Elliott, C.B., 

Pembroke 

1856 

1836 

ditto. 

TlfTRD HATES. 


78 

Cliathiira 

180.5 

1834 

Mediterraiieau 

Kxeelleut , . 


70 

Capt. T pTastings 

O.ipt. .8ir R (ftaut, Kt. 

Portsmouth 

l«i0 

1831 

Portsmouth 



74 

Bombay 

1813 

18.56 

Plymouth 

il actings . . 


74 

C.ipt. 11 .SliiftWr 

0.1101111.1 

1818 

1834 

lasbou 


74 

('.ipl M. F. F. Beikcley 

Cliatliain 

1815 

1836 

Portsmouth 



74 

Com. .1. Paget 

Merehni’s Yd 

if’oe 

1851 

Jaruaicu^ 

•Maiab.u . . . 


74 

('apt. Sir W. A. Montagu, 

liomlMy 

I8i8 

1834 

Lisbon 

Melville . . . 


74 

(; B.. K.CII. 

('.ipt P.J. Douglas 

ditto 

1817 

1836 

N. Amor. & W. Ind. 



74 

Cuiit. .A 41. lSli(U‘]ie, C.B. 

diito 

ISiO 

1836 

Ltslxui 



74 

Capt F. Moresley, C B 

Merchnl's Y’d. 

1760 

18.56 

ditto 

llu^sell . . . 


74 

Ca*pt Sir W. II. Dillou. 
KC 11, 

Capl. \V.,B. Mends 

Deptfonl 

1822 

1835 

ditto 

Tal.iveia . , . 


74 

Woolwich 

1818 

1836 

Plymouth 

HiUBJlI KATES. 





1822 


Kfedileiraneau 

I’oillatid . . . 


52 

(Aipt. D. Price 

Plymouth 

1834 . 

Wuicliehlel . 


.52 

Capl E. >parshott, K.IJ. 

Wuohnch 

1822 

1.834 

K.tst Indies 

UailMtu I • 


60 

Cap! A h Cony 

Mei( hilt’s Yd 

1810 1 

183.5 

Meditcianean 

Duhltn . . . 


.50 

Capl. R. Tuit 

ditto 

1812 

1835 

South America 

HI ill U VIES, 

Isloildf . . 


46 

Capt. F Maaon, (’.B. 

Deptford 

1819 

18.53 

South America 

M.id.iyabL.ii . . 


46 

Capt. .Sir .1. .S. Poston, 

[ K.CII 

Capt J, Leith [van, C.B. 

Bombay ! 

1822 

1836 

West Indies 

''I’l iii”.ip.itam « 


4() 

Bombay 

1819 

1837 

Slieeiticss 

St,i;» .... 


46 

j Commoibire T. B SulU- 

iVni bloke 

1.8,50 

183 J , 

S. Amer, [of Afra. 

TIiii'.m , . t 


46 

C.uit. K Wauehopc 

C..f|)t Js. Plumiidge 

Chatham 

1.8;il) 

18.34 

CapeG. tiopo & Ct. 



42 

.Merchnt’s Yd. 

IHIO i 

1823 

Fiilinoutli ^ 

UelMileia , 


42 

(3.1 pC (3. n. Stioug 

De| tiord 

1 1809 i 

1833 

Went Indies 

TiU lai . . > 


42 

LieiU. G. Diuics 

Deptlonl 

1814 1 

1836 

(Jhiilh.rDi|l 

Ciist^oi' , , , 


56 

Capl, Kd. Collier 

Cluitham 

1852 ! 

1832 

Cliiilham 

1 neon slant . • 


56 

(3ai»t. D. Pi mg 

Capl llor^ J. 11. Rons 

Poctsinouth 

18 }6 

18.56 

Li-sbon 

l’i(|iie . . 


PlynioulU 

^1834 

1836 

ditto 

SJXIH B Alt's. 
Andioniaelio . 


1 

Capt. H, D. Chads 

Pembroke 

is;-i 2 i 

18.5.5 

East Indites 

C'linwa) , , , 

Imoiiuie . . , 

Nuvih ^*tar . . 


& 

28 

Cant. (3.11. Diiiikwaler 

(Jimth.im 

18.52 i 

1.836 

ditto 


C.$t. W 11 Bruce 

Pembroke 

1831 

1836 

South America 


is 

'28 

Commodoic Loid J. H.iy 

JVoohvich 

1824 

1837 

Lisiron 

Kavobow , . 1 


Capt. T.*J3eniielt 
(3a pt. W. Hobson 

Chat li am 

1823 

1831 

Weal Indies 

ItaltleisDiike a • 


28 

CItathain 

1822 

1834 

East Indies 

S.imaiunij . ' . 
Sapidiiio • • 


28 

(’apt. W. Broughton 

(3oclun 

^22 

1856 

South America 



Capt. H.F.Uou ley 

Capl. F. PciineU 

Capt. P. Ricliards 

Capt. Lortl Ed. Kussell 

Poitsmoiith 

1827 

18:i5 

Mediterranean 

T'llhol . - 


1'8 

I ’em broke 

1824 

1834 

South Ameiica 


28 

Portsmouth 

1825 

1833 

Mediteiratiean 

Aebeon , ^ \ 


26 

ditto 

1831 

1834 

South America 




• ^ 

m 






5 ^ 

■* • Taken fiom Spiniards in 1797. 

t RecelviuK Shin— reduced to the coroiilifment of four guos. m, . . *,»' * 

i Commissiouea by Captain- Superintondcot of rackets— reduced to complement of s« funa. 1| Uecwvmg bli^n. 




LIST OF SHIPS OF fllilr ROYAL NAVY 


i;5t} 


[may, 


Names 

No. 

of 

Guns 

Uy whom ConoAiand^. 

Wlia.o Built, 

Wbeii 

Built 

When 

stoned. 

Present Stutkm, 

V. 

Cdr\>roi<; . « . 

26 

Capt. 11. H. Martin 

Pembroke 

im 

1836 

Meditnranean 

('Ifopatra . . . 

Vi'suil .... 
Mai^idt’uno . . . 


Dapt. Hum G. Grey 
(nipt. W. Julica 

G.ipt G. \V. St J. Mildmuy 

ditto 

18.'{ I 

1835 

South AmeiK M 




183.J 

1835 

Weat fiiUica 

Lisbon 

24 

Mer(.?inl’s Yd 

fw2 

Tribune .... 

24 

('apt. .1. Tumpkinson 

ditto 

i8o;i 

1834 

Mediterranean 

Diiiiio . . t • 

22 

Com. J. Kums 

In France 

1787 

1836 

Cbatliiun* 

Cevlun .... 

22 

LLout.J,G M'Keuziu f 



1834 

Malta i 

Nimrod . . . 

20 

Com. J, Fraser 

Deptford 

1828 

18.35 

We.sl Indies 

IVmiI 

20 

tkiin. Loid C F. Vnget • 

Mei eh Ill’s \d 

1826 

1835 

Lisbon 

.... 

2t) 

Com. lion F. T Pelham 

Puitsnumth 

182.1 

18.3.5 

ditto 

('liaMi|iioii . . . 

18 

Cum. (». St V. King 

ditto 

1821 

1835 

West Indies 

Coli.mbiric . . . 

8 

Com T. Henderson 

ili.lo 

L''26 

18.34 

Co.ist ot '\liica 

(brnMis .... 

18 

Com. Hull P P. Cary 

Pembroke 

1828 

1M7 

Plymouth 

Dido 

18 

Ciipl. D. Davies, C.B. 

Pembroke 

18.1. 

i83l) 

.MeiliieiiMneau 

Fly .... 

18 

Cum 11 liliiolt 

Pembiuke 

18>1 

18.J6 

.Suuili Ameiiea 

lliiiiii'i .... 

18 

Com W II II. Carew 

ditto 

1881 

1 35 

ditto 

Ijinio . . . . 

18 

Com. J. P. Bluko 

ditto 

1822 

1.8.J7 

Poi t.srauutli 

Ow’sie-i . , . . 

18 

Cum. .1. J F Newell 

Poitsmoulli 

1824 

1834 

Mediterr.i»e.in 

.... 

18 

Com. W, L, Ca-llo 

Woolw icli 

I82l 

1833 

Coast ot Abu .. 

Raoeliorae 

IS 

Com. Sir.l K. Home, Bart 

Ply numih 

18,10 

1.834 

est Indies 

. . . . . 

i8 

Com. W. Hairow 

Poitsmoulh 

1821 

1831 

Fast lndie> 

ItoviT 

18 

Com. C. Kdcn 

Chtiiiuim 

1832 

lc34 

S.mtb .Ameiica 

Ml’CiUt 

H 

(’om II. Ciaigie * 

ditto 

1832 

ISi) 

1,’ottst olAfuCii 

Wolf 

18 

('"otn F. Stauh’y 

1*01 tNmouth 

1826 

18.H 

K.ist Indies 

Childois . . . . 

16 

Com. lion H Keppell 

Cuutham • 

1827 

1834 

Meiiiieiiatu'nn 

FeliLMn . . . . 

16 

< om B. Po|ilv»m 

Meichnt’s Yd 

1812 

1834 

Co.ist of Afiiea 

Halmtfh . . ■ . 

16 

Capl. M. Qntn 

ditto 

1806 

18U 

L.isi lu'lies 

Siiiidlitc . . . . 

16 

Cum H. Robb 

l\*m broke 

18^6 

183. 

West Indies 

Tmik'uIo . . . , 

16 

('om 11 K Collin 

Meudiiil's Yd 

1802 

1837 

Plymouili 

Victoi 

16 

Com, U. Cro/ier 

Bombay 

1814 

1.831 

Fust Indies 

Zobi ,i 

16 

Com. R C M Crca 

Bombay 

1815 

\^n 

Fast Indu's 

Scyll.i, b.irifatj , . 

10 

Cum. Hon J. Denman 

Mcrchnt’s Yd 

1802 

1837 

Lisbon 

nil JOS. 







(diu . . . . . 

10 

(’urn W. Richardson (a) 

Mcicimt's Yd 

[ 1807 

1.835 

Mediteiiaiiean 

Cini/iT . . . . 

16 

('om. W. A. Willis 

Cliaih.im 

1 1823 

1833 

W. St Iiiiiie.s 

fi.lUlUt . . . . 

16 

Capt. W, G. H WliisU 

Merchnt's Yd 

l.'<14 

1834 

ditto 

ll<iilc({iiin . . . 

16 

Com. .1. K Krskine 

Peralnuko 

18.16 

18.36 

M eiliteir.iiiean 

.fUSiMil 

16 

Com. .T, JIackett 

Mei ohm’s YU 

1.813 

183i 

ditto 

VeUiiin , . . , 

16 

Com T 11 aiding 

ditto 

)8ii8 

lH.i7 

F.isl Indies 

HiVCHI , . . . . 

16 

Cora. J. Hope 

Com. 11, .S Nixon 

PoUsmouth 

183.1 

1833 

'Vest Indies 

Riiisjdose , . . . 

16 

Plymouth 

1833 

1837 

Plymouth 

.‘^orji(*nt . . . . 

16 

C. m. K. L Wanen 

Met dint s Yd 

1832 

i.s:i6 

West Indies 

.^.ipjdio . . . . 

16 

(hmi.T. Fiascr 

Boulwich 

183.3 

18.37 

18.37 

Plymouth 

Sn.ilsti . . . . 

16 

Com. A Milne 

MerchuiN Yd. 

1.822 

.kheeiuc s 

Sjninow Hawk , . 

16 

Com. .1. S'lcpherd 

Woolw ich 

1807 

I8.37 

f'orivmmiih 

WriiiiloM'r 

16 

( om. T Biishby 

Ctiatham 

181') 

1.8 1.5 

" est 1 iidies 

Wohi'rine . . 

16 

Corn. Hon. F Howard 

ditto 

1.8.)6 

1836 

Mi'i.ileii.irie.iu 

Ali't'iiiJi; . 

10 

Lieut. W S 'I'linroHS 

Chatluim 

1822 

18 .5 

Fii'l Indies 

lb'.l,Ic « . , . 

> 10 

Com. .1. C. WicKhsun 

Woolw u h 

P-L'O 

183; 

U lu'lw leh 

1 Ciriii'leou . . .'10 

Licut. .1. Uiadley 

Bointasy 

l»Ul 

I8,i| 

Ll'buu 

liiiiiw . . . 

10 

Lieut. L. Noicoit 

Woolw leh 

isih 

1^35 

Co.isi of Ai'iica 

I'l'pini , , . 

10 

l-'uMit C W Itilcy fmcnlv 

Ch.ilham 

1826 

18.H 

K.iiiuiiiilh 

Haipj . . . 

10 

Lieui. lion (». R, A. Clc- 

ditto 

1.8JJ 

! H,.6 

. West ladies 

Liwcift . 

10 

I.icut. C. .T Bus.)n([uct 

Poll' mouth 

IS2.'> 

I. '^.*,5 

[ 1 'u.ihl ol Aflira 

Naulilns . , , 

10 

i Lieui.M'. Crooke 

; Woolw idi 

J«3() 

18;4 

[ Medileiraneiin 

Uajud. . . . 

10 

1 Licnt. Huu.G U.Kmiiaiid 

1 Porlsino'illi 

1822 

18f) 

. ditto 

Holla .... 

10 

I Lieut. F 11. IL Gl.i'ise 

PL inonlli 

1822 

18J,l 

j Co.ist of Afi'ca 

Ho\.ili‘.t . . . 

' 10 

t Lu'ut. Hon K Plunkett 

I’ortsmoutU 

1823 

lH,Vl 

1 Lisbon 

Sai.ifcu . . . 

10 

j J.ieiit. IL W. Hill 

Phinoulh 

18^0 

183, 

Piy moulli 


10 

; Lieut, Hon. K. R.(’nuon 
! Lieut. (4. Gallon » 

Plyinoujli 

18.6 

I.isiiuii 

S(Oi|!H);i . . ’ , 

10 

ditto 

1832 

183,1 

1 ly mouth 

W aU“i \^ Uidi , 

10 

! Lient, W, Dickey 

Meiehni’fi Yd 

1832 

18.U 

Co, 1,1 ol‘ Al’uca 

.‘^pi'cdy, ( utlc'i . 

8 

j Lieuf .1. M. Mottlpy 

Pembroke 

1828 

J8.i5 

Lisbon 

(’uck.iliici’,ljn},'juifi 

6 

Lieut, .1 , Douglas 

ditto 

1832 

18.16 

Sotrtli Ameiie.i 

Hoiiuo, (Into 

6 

1 Lieut. F R Cnglilan 

(Umtbani 

I«31 

1 

^ ditto 

Spidov, ditto 

6 

Lieut. J.O’Ueilh (^u) 

dillu f. 

1832 

1-35 

'■T^lltO 

N iper, ilitto 

6 

Lnwit. \\ . Winnltt 

Pembroke 

1831 

1834 

uJ^si of A fi lea 
SjiiilK'.nierida 

li.i'ilisk, ketch 

6 

Lteut. G. G. Macdonald 

Chaiham 

1824 

1835 

Pickle, bcliooiier 

5 

Lieut. A. G. Biilman 

M ost Indies 

1827 < 

1.834 

West ImiiuV 

PimluT, ditto . 

5 

1/uMil, F, Bevnu 

illtto * 

1827 

l,S3i 

ditto \ 

ditl ) ^ 

Skipjack, ditto . 

5 

Lieut. J, J, Robinson 

ditto, * 

1827 

.1804 







1 


• Oidiaary DcpOt.— Captured from Froncli 1808. f Receiving Ship— reduced to the complomenl of two gune^ 




coMMissiotj 1 st may 1837 . 



137 


A hertf Ihiilt. 


cutter* , 

Jxcfll.mei-, ditto I 

S|MnoNv, ditto .1 

. . .» 

5 . .! 

CJi.uN 1 )' 1 k, 111 ' 

Ouliiiiiii . . 

l'* 011 Csl 01 . 1 lliL 


'. 111 . . 


! Lieut. 'I'. S. Brock 
Lieut.^. Boclie 
I Liciit. W. Lowcaj ' 
Lieut. iS I *>. V'V-* ‘imyit 
Lii'i 1 1 ( 'amplielf 

Liput S Meiccr 
! Lu'ut T. L. Uohoits 
I. lent, (J f }. Mi.ill 


tiiULill, ditto . 


L:eul .1. G. D'Diban 

Lmiv, ditto 

d 

Liciit. H. \ . Iluiitlcv 

V 111 Uo^riTUond 

:i 

Lieut. W. B. Oliver * 

SI. IIA 1-YINO \ >SsM,S. 



J'Kii.i . . . . 

c. 

rapt \.T. K. Vidal 

Be icon .... 

H 

I ifut. T. Gr.iies 

r.iuy . . . . 

10 

(t.ipt W. Flewett (b) 

L.iik 

4 

L cut. L. Baiuelt 

M.i.tirt' . . . 

f. 

Ala'^t.-t’orn. (i Ihoiiias 

iLneii , . . . 

4 

laeut G. A. Bcdtbld 

.Siarlisii,' , . . . 


Lieut 11. Kcllett 

.'jiilldiur . . . . 

H 

Com L Belclur 

'Vu\^. . . . 

() 

Com. K. Oweu 

'IVnoi, bonili . , 

10 

Capt. G. Back 

sn \sr \ j 'sKi s 


All>*ui • « t 4 

lou 

Lieut. K B. Tiuhni; ^ 

Hl.in 1 . . . . 

1C.0 

Lieut, h M. Waugh 

(.'.llioil . . . . 

1U(J 

Com, L L ^)wet/ 

Cotitidiioe . • . 

too 

l.ieut. NV. Arlelt 

Lclu) 

loo 

Lieut. W .lattiuH 

piicllv . . . . 

140 

r.ieiit. 1. Po.ine 

I'lairici . . . . 

no 

lai'ut. J M. I’olbury 

lleiliie^ , , . . 

140 

Lieut, W S. Blouut 

Ii<diiiiiii^ . . . 

' 100 

Lioui, .1 .Shanddei 

Mcde.i , 

1 a'JO 

(tom H. T Aii'-ltu 

Moleoi 

100 

I lent, (L W, Smith 

I'liu'uiv • . . 

; 2-2() 

(tom W. IL Ht'iideison 

Plu'O 

i 100 

Lie 111 G.T. Gordon 

S.ilaiii iiidoi . . 

2i](j 

Coin. S. tt Danes 

Spiiliji* . . . . 


Lieut A Kt'i»ned\ 

\olC.llin . , . , 


Lieut. W. M'llwaiiio 

\ \1 ID s 



ho' .ii (.cdij;.* . . 


r,i)it Lord I'll itcUre nee 

UiU.il < .Aeieir'U 


(;a]il.N\ B. Cumbs.C.B. 

ill .1111 -uul . 


Capt. hit J. J.ouif,B.Ut, 

^i.ooiMir will vii'iMi 

.’mi 111 


n,-. !• \< Kt I'S 

1 (lIlllB 


All n ... 

1 

i Lieut. C. Tf Noirington ■ 

I'.l.MM, . . . 

' r, 

l.ieut I. Downey , j 

j Doll. lit . . . 

i *" 

Liciil..! Moore (l>') ' 

\ 1 \ If'-. , . . 


! iiMit W . V (truivo j 

1 (t. IiiIiikIi . . 

'! d 

lilt'll I K, toliier j 

liojif 

,, 10 

Lieut. ^4.L Bees 

1 iij'; . 

0 

LieuT B Bolster 

Litiiii l , . . 


f.ieiil W [towiiey 

1 ’ 1 .1 . . * 

0 

Luiit W . Bon ester 

M.ijiifl ... 

.• 10 

Luuit S. Giiflith 

.M nitre . , • 

.. 4 

l.i'Ul. ILl'iiftlo 

Ni .le 

■’ ‘>1 

Lii lit. (i. F(;>ltescae 

()po-.''iin . . 


Lifut U. I’elei 

I’.i’idoi i . . 


Lieut, it. W. Inuea 

I’l^/'ii'i . . 


I leii'. W. Luce 

I, euf .1. H. Tiirnei 

lLm;'ci 

1 

Itfiudcci > • 


f.ieut 11 1*. Dieketi 

.Sf.i^ull 

. i 

Lieut. .1. Piirsous 

S!i(‘](li.ilvi* . •• 

. 4 

Lieut. A. ]{. L. Pabsingliam 

Sky.uk 

4 

Lieut. C. P Ladd . 

Spey 


Lieut R. B. .lames 

.''i.ii . . • 

; ( ' 

Lieut. C. Sriplh 

.Swdi • ■ 


l.ieut. D. Welch 

Twiaii • . 

10 

1 

laent. E. Jenuing.s 

« • 


Slieerncbs 
Poilsmoiith 
IVmliioke , 
Hhecrnc'is 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Slieeinoss 
v|Ch.iihiun 
‘ ditto 
l*ort.<;nioulh 
\V ,t!» a Skver 

Cliatham 

PenibroKo 

(niatham 

ditto 

Merclint’sVd 

Pembioku 

ditto 

Ch-itham 

Deptford 


Dept fold 
Chatli.iin 
Deptford 
Woolwich 
ditto * 
ditto 

Mei^'init’s Yt 

Porlsinouth 

Deptford 

Woolw ich 

Deptford 

(Miutham 

NVoohvich 

Sheet ness 

W oolwich 

PoiUmuutli 

Deplfmd 

Deptford 

Deptloid 


Merchnt's ' 

Deptloid 

rinlh.im 

Deptloid 

Meichiit 

I’lxTnoutli 

Chutliam 

Meiclint's ' 

PlyiMooth 

Woolw ieh 

rhmoutU „ 

Sheeiuc'^s 
Woolw ii li 
PeraluoKe 
Meuhat t. \ 
P'l^ luouih 
ChatiiiUii 
IVniiiiolvO 
ilitto 
ditto 

Woolw ich 
Dcpttbid 
Woolwich 


When 

Built 

When 

Jommis- 

Btoned, 

Piehcut Station. 

1830 

1836 

MedikrMiiean 

1830 

18.3,5 

Portsmouth 

1828 

18.37 

I’ortsmouth 

18:-56 

1836 

Coast of Afiica 

1834 

18.H 

ditto 

1831 

1834 

Coast of Africa 

18.30 

18;i6 

ditfb 


1833 

Pl\ mouth 

1H32 

1-36 

West Indies 

183:j 

j 

1833 

(Joust of Africa 

1837 

Portsmoutli 

1824 

1835 

Coast of Afiioa 

1823 

18.36 

Meditcrianean 

1826 

18 U 

Woolwich 

1830 

1835 

West Indies 

1813 1 

1836 

Dikiicv Isles 

1829 

1835 

Coast of ,\liica 

1829 

1835 

Soiitli Ameiiia 

1826 

1835 

ditto 

1829 

18:4:1 

West Indies 

1813 

18.36 

Wagei Ki\et 

1^526 

d:ii) 

Wost Indies 

1834 

18.36 

Mediteiuiiic.m 

- 1827 

1846 

W'list Indies 

1827 

18.46 

MeilitciKiiicatt 

18 '7 

18:46 

West Indies 

1832 

1836 

]''.llUlOUtll 

1831 

18.36 

West Indies 

1'35 

1H35 

Meiiiterianean 

1823 

18.46 

Woolwich 

183.3 

18.31 

MedileriRnoan 

1821 

1835 

West liunes 

1H.12 

18:45 

Lisbon 

1831 

18.37 

Bh mouth 

1832 

1836 

Plymoulli 

1834 

1831 

B.ilmoullt 

1830 

1836 

Boitsiiioiith 

1817 


Boil''nioutli 

IbOl 

1837 

Benibroko 

i8o; 

1837 

W ouhiieh 

1 1830 

L'5:i5 

B.ihiimilh 

ls-.\ 

1829 

ditto 

1829 

1 ,35 

ditto 

! 1 8.6 

jW.16 

(imo ' . 

I l.Sl'8 

US. 2 

sd'ito , 

i8:’4 

l8:4h 

(Into 

1823 

1828 

dil’o 

3, IHiCi 

18:15 

ditto 

182L 


ditto 

1823 

1H:46 

ditto 

^823 

D26 

18:40 

ditto 

dillo 

1821 

1830 

ditto 

1832 

ir:6 

ditto 

18i7 

lK‘i3 

ditto 

il. 18.35 

1833 

ditto 

1S29 

1830 

ditto 

1832 ! 18.34 

ditto 

1825 

i.vle 

1832 

ditto 

18.31 

ditto 

1827 

183:4 

ditto 

1835 

1H3.5 

ditto 

1836 

18:46 

ditto 

1S26 

1934 

ditto 


JCCU pre] 
BOllUOWED, 


pared, ifoift original sources, expressly for this Journal j ^ and, if 
OWED, will, it is hoped, be acknowledgedt i 


DISTRIBUTION OF, THE ARMY ON THE 1st MAY, 1637. 

AND nEFI?UENCE TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF REGIM^lS. 


Regiments end 
t'oi 

t 

Slatiuns of 
Tioop'SorSenioe 
< ’oiiiimnu">. 

Stnlious of 
l>ep6ts. 

Year of 

Foreign 
Sei'v ice. 

Yeiii'^of 

lotuin- 

ilTj’I'^ni 

Fouugn 

Serv'ict*. 

Whence 

letiuucd. 

Agents, 

Tiish 

lislaldislmient. 

Ist Life-gds. 

Hyde Paik 



1816 

France 

Collycr 

'Jnd do. . 

Windsor . . 

. . * • 

, , 

1816 

France 

(a>x & Co, 

Rl, lloi>e*gds. 

Regent’s Park 

. • . * 

, , 

1816 

France 

Cox N' Co, 

Ist Drao.-gds. 

Manchester . 


, . 

1816 

France 

Cox Sc Co. 

2nd do . . 

Longford . . 

• • . . 

, , 

1818 

France 

Hop. 8: Cane 

3rd do. . 

Hallincollig . 

• * • • 

. . 

1814 

Spain 

Col. Sc Cane 

4ih do. . , 

Doifhester . 

. . . . 

. . 

1813 

Portugal 

ColKer 

5lh do. . . 

Riiminghani . 


. . 

1814 

Spam 

Cox & Co. 

Ctli do. . • 

Nottingham . 


. . 

1808 

BiJtn, Ayres 

(hdlver 

7th do, . . 

Leeds , . . 


. . 

1 790 

Holland 

Cox N: 

Iht Dragoon^ 

Dublin . . . 

* • * » 


1816 

France 

Cox & Bor. 

'.iud do. . , 

Dundalk . . 

-t - - 


1816 

Fi ance 

Cox & Bor. 

3rd do, , , , 

Canterbury*. 

. . 

, . 

1818 

France 

Hopkincon 

4t)i do. . . 

Bombay . . 


ii:22 



Hopkinson 

6th do. . . . 

Brighton « . 

« • • • 


1816 

France 

Cox & Co, 

7th Ilussai.s . 

Hounslow 


, , 

1818 

France 

Cox & Co. 

8th do. , . 

Dublin . . . 

• . • • 


18-23 

Bengal 

Hop. & Bor 

9tl) Lancers , 

Edinburgii . 

. « « A 

, , 

1813 

Puilugal 

Cox Si Co. 

Hyi 

York . . , 

• • « . 

. . 

1828 

i’oriugal 

Cox N' Co. 

1 1 til Lt. Oiag. 

Bengali . . 

• • . • 

1S19 



Collycr 

12th Lini'ers . 

('o\ entry , . 

. • « • 


1828 

Portugal 

Collycr 

I3lh Lt. Drag. 

Madias. . . 

. « • • 

isio 



Cox N. Co. 

Idthdo. . /. 

Edinburgh , 

• . • • 


1814 

Spain 

l ox Sc Co, 

loili lliissais , 

Ne>vbiidge . 


, , 

,1816 

France 

Cox Sc Bor. 

16ih I., OK eis . 

l^cni^al . . . 


1822 



Cnv N Co. 

17lhdo. , . 

Ip'Wlch . . 


, , 

I8‘2:i 

, Bombay 

Hopkinson 

(Ir.tids Istliat. 

Wellington B. 

• ♦ . . 


IB‘28 

Pot 111 gal 


.. 2(1 bat. 

St John’s \V. 


. , 

1818 

Fiance 


3J hat. 

\\ indsor . . 

. • « • 

, , 

1818 

France 


Coldslj Dl hat. 

Dublin . , . 

• « « • 

• * 

181 1 

France 

Cox & Co. 

Cj(l>‘.|2(i hat. 

St, Geo. Bar. 

. • . • 

, , 

1818 

Fiance 


. .Sc.Imi.] Ltbal 

Pori mo 11 B. . 

• • • • 

. , 

1814 

1 France 


• (jds, {2d'oal. 

The Tower . 

. . • . 

. , 

1828 

Portugal 

j Cox Co. 

1 » ir» f 1 st hat. 

Limeiick . . 

• . • • 

, , 

183f> 

W. Indies *' 



Canada . . 

Boyle , , ' 

1836 



1 (’ox Nr Bor. 

‘2nd do. , , 

Bo 111 hay , . 

Chatham , • 

I82.> 



Law’i le 

3rd do.. , , 

! Bengal . . . 

Chatham . • 

1822 



(’ox N, Co. 

4lh do. . , 

N.S.VWdcs . 

Chatham . » 

18.32 , 



Cox & Co. 

5th do. , , 

Corfu , . . 

Gosport , • 

18.11 



IIopkin,<on 

6th do. . , 

Bombay . . 

Chatham , • 

1821 


\ \ 

Cox N; Co. 

7th do. . . • 

Bolton . . . 

, . , , 

. , 

183fr 

Malt!, 

Cnx N. Co. 

8lh do. , , 

Jamaica , . 

1 CastV’bar , • 

1830 


. 

Cox Sc Co. 

Olh do, . . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chalhain , • 

1832 



(.’ox & Co. 

lUlh do. . . 

loniar Dl. 

Btecon , . • 

1826 



*Co.\ & Co, 

lllhdo. . . . 

Ionian Isl. 

Waterford • 

1826 



Cox Ac Co. 

rilhdo. . . 

Athlono • . 



% • 1 

, 1834 

GibraltS^. 

Cox iSc Co. 

ISlhdo. . . . 

Bengal . , . 

Chatham . . 

1822 


Ts 

Cox & (’o. 

I4lh do. t . 

W. Indies, . 

Wcxfoid , . 

)83e 


6 

& (Jo. 

15th do:. , . 

Canada. • . 

Galway , 

1827* 



Cox'v'- Co. 

Ihth do. . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham • . 

1810 


• J 

Kirklai'. 

;7lh do. . . 

Bombay . . 

Chatham . . 

1830 



Cox & Co. j” 


* Under order for ludia. t To be relieved by the 3rd Light Dragoons, 
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Regiments and 
Coj l»9. 

• 



/'ffs. tvi • 

otatiouB of 
Sorsiro 
C'ompanios. 

Stnfious of 
Depots. 

.* 

War of 
going ou 
Foreign 
Sendee. 

Y<#ai of 
letuin- 
hig from 
Foreign 
Scnicc. 

Whenrt? 

rotunicd. 

AgenU. 
British & Irish 
EstahlKshmcrit 


Ceylon . . 

...Grdw’ay • , 

1836 


• 

Cox & Co. 

l!)lh do.*^ . 

Cork . . 

• tf • * ■ 

, , 

1836 

W. Indies 

Cox & Cane 

‘JOlh do. . . . 

13onibay* . . 

Canterbury * 

1819 



Cox Co. 

‘JNtdo. . , 

Vail Dre. Land 

Chatham * . 

\Bp 



Cox & Co. 

‘i*2tnJ do. . . 

Bultcvcnt . . 




1837 

Jamaica 

Cox & Bor. 

‘Jdrd do. . . 

Kilkenny . . 

. • ... 


1834 

Gibraltar 

Cox & Bor. 

24tli do. . 

Canada. . . 

Voughal . , 

1829 



Collyer 

25(li do. . . 

"remplemoro . 

. . . • 

, . 

1836 

West Indies 

Cox & Bor. 

mu do. . . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . 

1828 



Lawric 

27lh do. . . 

Cape ol G. II. 

Chatham . , 

1835 



Cox Si Co. 

28ih do. . . 

N.S. Wales , 

Chatham . . 

1835 



(*ox & Co. 

29th do. . . 

Mauritius , 

Uevoiiport « 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

30th do. . . 

Bermuda . . 

Hull. . . . 

18.34 



Cox N: Co. 

«>*. . . 

Bengal . . 

Chatliam . 

1825 



Downes 

3‘Jnd do. . . 

(iaiuda . . . 

Plymouth . . 

1830 



Hopkmson 

33 rd <lo. . . 

Gibialtai . . 

Bin . . . . 

1836 



Cov & Co. 

3-hh do. , . 

America . . 

Newbridge . 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

■Tnh ilo. . , 

M<i.uiituis , 

Cork . . 

1837 



Cox & Co, 

3(Jth do. . . 

\W Indies . 

Plj^outh . 

1830 



Puce 

37lh do. , . 

Jamaica . . 

Plymouth . 

1830 

» 


Lawrie 

38th do. . . 

Weedon « . 

. • . t 

. . 

1836 

Bengal 

Lawiic 

3'Jlh do. . , 

Madias , . 

Chatham . 

1827 



Cox & Co. 

dOlh do. . . 

Bombay , . 

Chatham « 

3821 



Cox &c Co. 

4 1 <t do. , , 

Madias . . 

Chatham , 

1822 



Co.x & C». 

d’diiddo. . . 

Mdiiiburgb . 



. , 

3836 

Ionian LI. 

Cox & Co. 

dJrddo. . . 

Amenca . . 

Plymouth ♦ . 

183.5 



Co-v & Co. 

‘I4lh do. . , 

. Bengal . , « 

Chatham . . 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

Ynh do. . . 

Madras . . 1 

Chatham • 

1819 



Co,v & Co. 

•Kith do. . . 

1 Hublin . . .1 

1 

, , 

1833 

Madras 

Cox it Bor, 

47lhdo. , 

1 Malta . . 

Portsmouth 

1834 



Cox Co. 

•18lh do. . . 

* Main li ester , 

« « « « # 


183.S 

Madras 

Cox & Co. 

49lli(lo. . . 

1 Bengal . . 

Chatham . 

1822 


1 

Cox &. Co, 

r)(lih do. . . 

! N. S. Wales 

Chatham 

1834 

1 


Cox & Co. 

:i]sl do. . , 

i Btdtast . 

. . . • 


1834 

Ionian LI. 

Kirk.<*tCane 

oJnd lo. , , 

i fjiliralt.ir . , 

(iailide , > 

1836 



Cux & Co. 

6o‘id do. . . 

j Ionian Isl. 

Coik • . 

1829 



Cox Si Co, 

0 till ilo. . . 

j Madras, . . 

Chatham , 

1819 



Cox Si Co. 

hoili do. . . 

1 Madras . ^ 

Chatham 

1821 



Cox & Co.* 

oOth ilo. • . . 

1 .lamaii'ii , . 

Sundetland 

1831 



Cox & Co. 

.'i/th do. , . 

1 Madias . . 

Cliatham . 

1825 



Lawrie 

.'^(Srli do. . . 

' ('e\lon . . . 

Portsmouth 

1828 



Cox & Co. 

^)9th do. . . 

Malta. . . 

Portsmouth 

1834 


• 

Cox & Co. 

ddtluio.lNtbat 

MdlfK . . 

Nefs castle 

1830 



Cox & Co. 

2d bat. 

(iibiJlUr , . 

Jersey . . 

18.35 



Cox Si Co. 

dKst do. . . 


permoy • 

1828 



Cox & Co, 

0*2 lid do. . . 

M.ufras . , 

ClMtlum . 

1830 



Law rie 

bdiddo. . . 

Mr/n as . . 

CJiulham 

182tf 



Culljer 

ddth do. 

.latiiatca . . 

Fort George 

1831 



Cox & Co. 

h.'nh do. . . 

W. Indies. . 

Kinsule . 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

Chill do. . , 

.I'a’da. . . 

Khisale 

1827 



Cox & Co. 

GJlh do. . . 

"''W. Indies . 

Sh?eriiess . 

1831 



Cox Co. 

()8lh do. 

* (lihraltar . . 

Portsmouth 

1834 



Hopkinson 

omjfr"' . . 

W. Indies*. . 

ChatBam . 

, 1831 



Cox »ISc Co, 

70iydo. . . 

Malta . . 

Guernsey . 

IS34 



Cox cV Co, 

' do. . . . 

Dublin . . 


, . 

1834 

Bermuda 

Puce & Boj-. 

1 72iuido. . • 

Cape of G.H, 

, Limerick • 

1828 



Cox & Co. 

1 73rd do. • . 

Ionian Isl. * 

Mullingar 

1827 



Cox & Co. 


Ou puBSBgc home. 
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DISTRIBVTION OF THE ARMY ON IsT MAY, 


Regiments and Stations of 
Corps. ^ Sen'ice 

Cum panics. 


Stations of 
Depots. 


„ - Year of 

^eurof ■ 

tgjingonin from 


Agents. 

icluvn^l 

.Lstablishment, 


7-llti P'oet . 
75th do. . . 
7hlh do. . * 
77tli fTo. 

7Stli do. . . 
79lh do. . 
SOth do. , . 
81st do. . . 
&2nd do. . . 
83rd do. 

84th do. . . 
doth do. . . 
86*th do. . . 

87[h do.. . 
88th do. . . 
89th do, , . 
yOth do. . . 

9 Ist do. . . 
92 nd do. . . 
93rd do.. . 
94lhdo. . 

95 th do. , 

90 ih do. . , 
97,th do. . , 
98th do. . . 
99th do. . 

Rifle 

Ri. Stall Corps 

Ibt West Ind.l 
Regiment . I 


i W. Indie/ . 

I Cape of fi. 11, 
W. Indies . 

I Duhiin . . . 

I (’eylonf . . 

Glasgow . . 

, N. K. Wales 
Gibraltar . , 
Gibraltar . 
America . . 
.Tamaica . . 
America , . 
W. Indies* . 
Mauritius . . 
Portsmouth 
W. Indies , 
Ceylon, . . 
St. Helena . 
Malta • • •{ 
Nevvry . . ,• 
Birr . . . .! 
Dublin . . . 
Knni.'^killen , 
Woolwich . 
(‘ape of G.H.f 
Mauiitiusf . 
j (J hath am . . 

! Ionian Isl.f . 
Mythe . . . 

W. Iudie.s . ^ 

N. Providence I 
and Honduras I 


Chatham . . 
Clare Castle, 
'remplemoie 
Stockport . 
Waterford . 
Clonmel . 
Curk . . .1 
Nenagh . .i 


Omagh . . 
Tralee . , 
Droghed;? , , 
Londonderry 


Portsmouth 
Plymouth , 


Ionian I.>I, 


W. Indies 
Malta 
Ionian Isl. 
N. Avneriea 

Ce} Ion 


182fi I I 
Detaclirtients* \ar! 


ious peiiods 


Kirki,j.4ii 
r..A k Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Law. & Cane 
Cox &. Co, 
Lawrie 
Lavvric 
Cox 8c Co. 
Cox ik Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Dowiit’S 
Coxr C' '■* 
Cox & Co. I 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 8c Co. 
Hopkinsun 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Kiik.& Boi 
Cox aSc Bor. 
Ct)X & Cant 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & ('o. 
Kit klatid 
Cox Co. 
Cox & Co. 
(Jox & Co. 


nil i i N. Providence 

2n.ia«.. . .tl„„dH<.,dur»s 

Ceylon Rifle I ! , 

Ik...m,cnl . f j • • • 

'.ineMoiinted V r- ro ii ' 
'Riflemen" Jj "y 

Roy'cd Afrir/inl o- r 

> Sie.ia liGonc . 
Colon, (./orpsj 


Agents. 
Cox & Co. 


t.,olon. t./orjjs 
R. Newfound- 
land Veteran 
Companies . 
Royal Malta 
FenciMes . 


Newfoundlandl 


R RRIMi: NTA L AGENTS. 

Ashley, James, 135, Regent-street. 
Atkinson, John, lily-place, Dublin. 
Borough, Sir Richaid, Bait., Arriiit, 8c Co. 
Lciiister-st, Dublin. 

(^ane, Richard, & Co. Dawson-st. Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S., Paik-jdace, St. Jamc-vV. 
Cox, Hamm^«*,dey, and Cox, Ciaig’-^-coui I 
Downes, C., 14, Wiirw ick-sl. (dijfriog Cron 
Hopkinson, Barton, 8:Kny\clt, Regenl-<t. 
Kirkland, J. (Gen. Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawne, John & (jharUs M'Grigor, 10. 

CFiai’les-street, jit. James’s-squart*, 
Price, W.F., 34, Stiand. 


GENERAL AGENT.S ^'OR THE RECRUITING SERVICE. 
f/Vert/ Britain — John Kirkland, Esq., 80, Pall Mall. 
Ireland — Sir Bagenall W. Burdett, Bart., Dub llfl. 



AGENTS FOR THE D]^CCAN PRIZE MONEY. 
Llcul.A^ol. Arbuibnot and John Kirklanijl, Jisq.— OflBce, 80, Pall 


N. B.— A icfercnce to the List of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


* On passage home. 


t Ordered home. 
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.A^naMOTIONS AND APlJblNTMKNTS. 


NAVY. 


'•'X 


PROMOTIONS. • 

T<i BK Captain. 

- Cliarli'S IViirsou. ^ 

To BIS Commander. 
John Papct. 

TO UK LlEUTENANTfi, 
.Tamen Lowry 
J. Tracey 
Win French 
J. C Harrison 
11 Sjmoua 
H. G Morris 
IL A. Wake. 

To BE Master». 

w. J. Wood 
A. S, Vftwzetti 
CLailcs Gi.ih im. 


-YC-* APPOINTMENTS. 

Hear- Admiral F. Warren to be Supcrlntcn* 
•lent of Plymouth Dock-yard. 


ADMIUALTY, April 18. 

Hi'S Majesty has bt'cn j^'raciouhly pl^jnsed 
appoint (’.iptam Su Aniiiew Pellet Green, Knt. 
and K C 11 to be au extia Naval Aidc-de Camp 
to his Majesty, Mee W. II, Mulcastei, dec. 


Capi AINS. 

John CM:i\ell to he Snperiutendentof Chatham 
Docks ard. 

J.irnct. II. Pluimidgc to Packet EstabUsh* 
meiit, l''.iltuouth. 

Ed. Collier Castor 

('OMMANDKRS. 


T P. Robinson . . . 

, . Coast Guaid 

C. Rich 

. . . Do. 

A. F. Appleby , . . . 

... Do. 

.1 M Rule 

. . . Do. 

ltd. Morgan («).., 

. . . Do. 

VV III rucKcr 

. . . Do. 

(k Frcdciick 

. . . Du, 


11. S. Triscott .Const Giiaid 

II. Nixon .j| . Uin;idove 

J. Shepherd (w) .Sp.irrow hawk 

J. Rams Ill uue 

J . Paget M a 'll! i (icen t 

J. Corbyn Koyal Stiveieij^n Yt. 

f Lifotenants. 

C. W. Liiidsicy Russell 

£. Stoplbrd Princess Charlotte 

Al. Peppiii Larne 

J F. W. Fietich Do. 

P. Chetwode Pelonis 

W. Dickey to com. Walcrwifcli 

W. 11. Oliver. . .to com. Fair Uohaiiiond 

W. II. Hill S'lii.icen 

H. Stroud Amu 

J, Lowry Sp.iirowliawk 

A. C. T. Dickson Sun JoscI 

J. XV' Taileton Uinydove 

C. G. E. Napier i)o. 

Masp* ns, 

R. A. Newman Span ow hawk 

^ John Shepherd llingdote 

St'HOEONS. 

John VVesl, I.arne 

Peter KeuV Sparrow haw k 

As-SIST •SUKOfONS. 

J. S. Peddio Sparrow 

A. R. M*Phi*r*ou (snp )JJritaiiuj.i 
— — Minehiu ('lo.) Do. 

II. S. Kobeitson Ho. » 

J. A. C. Scott ..^panowhawk 

A.C II. 'riiieshic, M l).Vp>.ppr 

S, Spronlc, M.D S.ipplio 

J. Campbell {^h) Comas 

Pl’bskrs 

J Goldsmith William uml M.iry 

D. C Colls. .Spaiiow haw k 

Thomas H.irris Kiiiydoie 

CHAPL-VIN. 

E. J. Paget,, (‘oruwalUs 


ARMY. 


DOW NING STREET. March 28. 

Tlio King h.is been pleased to appoint Col. 
Fiaiicis CocKbiiin to be Licut.-t jLivcinur ot the 
Ihihama Isl.iiids. 

March 2'.). 

The King lias been pleased to ap])Oint .l.uncs 
Alexandei Stewart Maeken/ie, Esq, to be (in 
\einor .lud Connnander-in-CRiief of iho Island 
ol Ceylon. 1 

WAR OFliK^ March .11. 
ord Light Diagouns-lt^ornct V^allur IJnctt to 
be Lieut. In piiioliase, vwe .Steward, who retiies ; 
James Seton, (ient. to^ie Cornel by piuchuNe. 
Ahclhictt. » 

8th Light Dragoons— ('ornct and Adjutant 
<i. Ilrovvu to hsne the »• .ik of Lieutenant. 

Gth Foot— Ca]iU '-ubingion Nolan, fH*in li p. 
4lli WcNt Indi-" .d'egt. to be Cnpt. vice Peter 
Patterson. \W(ho eichanges, tpc. Hie diircTPUfO. 

12ih E-Jdt— Capt. (ierald SU j^heu FitzGei.ild, 
from Cuatt. to ho Copt, vice RoberVRrad- 
fup4/mho cxchunges, reu. tfioditrerence. • , 
"aplli Foot— Lieut. Henry Pigott, IVom the 31st 
Foot, tube Lieut, vice Dunbar, who exchanges 
26ih Foot— Lieut. William Muule, from the 
31st Foot, to be Lieut, vice llulcliinBun, who 


exchanges; Ihisigu W illiam Li'utmrd Robson to 
be Lieut, by puicliasc, \ ice Fnrtier dd juom ;« 
Jidm Rodgeis, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, 
Mce RubNOu. 

31st Foot — Liint. Hint us .Em lius .S,ibr.il 
Hutchiiisoii, from the ihith Foot, u» be Lieut. 
\ice M.iule, who cxclriiigcs ; Hciit. (Miailes 
Dmibar, fiom the Foot to be l.icut. ^’co 

PigoU, who rxchaugex. 

77th F<k>i — Ensign J lines A. XVhcclci to bo 
Lieut wiihoul pnitlwuse. vice Caiiicroii, dec. ; 
^icut. (’.idct (dement Swcleuham. from the 
Kuy.d Mil. (’ulicgc, to be Ensign, lice Wheeler. 

80th •Fool— Pficict-Mnjor XVrti. Kemjj, from 
the Siail at (jh.uh.im, to be Cupl. ^ico John 
Smith, who rctiics upmi h.p.Cnalt. 

.Stall — (;.ipt. lIiMiiy Anderson, tiom h.p. I^n- 
iittachcd. to he ('apt. at Chatham, ^ ice Kemp, 
app. to tin* 8i)lli Foot. 

llievot— (’apt. Bahingtou Nolan, Gth Font, to 
be M.ijoi in the Aimy. 

* Mom. — GJapt. George Johnston Lenon, upon 
h p. of the Portuguese Service, has liccn permit- 
ted to letire from the Army, with the sale of an 
UnatC. cummisaion, he being about to become a 
settler iu the Colonies. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, March 31, 

The King has confencd the honour of Knight- 
hood mH>n Lieui.-Col. Wm. M. O.tCuIebiookt*, 
KojfUi Artillery, Military Knight Comjuinloiiof 
the Royal Hanoveiian Guelphic Older, Gover- 
nor and Coinmuuder-in-(JIm:l of the Let-vvnid 
Islands. 

WHITKnALLMprill. 

The King has been pleasetl to constitute and 
appoint Major Geueial James Douglas, K.C B , 
fo lie Lieuf.-Oovfcinur of Guernsey, in the room 
of Major-General John Rosa. 

WAR OFFICE, April 7. 

Scots Fusilier Guards — Col -Sei jeant G. Q jpe- 
land to be Quarioi muster, vice W. Tiiompsun, 
>vlio retir.'b ution li.p. 

4th Foot— Lieut. I hos. Mitchell Chdmberb 1<> 
be C.ipt. by purchase, vice Fumicc.whoretiie'.; 
Ensign George King to be Lieut by purehas,-, 
vice Chumberii: James Cross, (ient. tobeEn- 
sign b\ piircliase, vice King 

6th Foot— LitMit. James Wilson to he Cupt. 
without purchase, vice Drury, deceased; Lieut. 
John Luiiilcy to be Capt. by »mrcha^e. vice No- 
lan. who retiies; Kusign Hector Carrington 
English to be Lieut, vice Wilson ; Ensign Geo. 
Martin Atkins to be l.ieut. by purchase, vice 
Liimley ; <»eut. Cadet Edward Montagu, fiom 
the Uojal Mil. College, to bo Ensign, vice Eng- 
lish; James Elphinston Robeitson, (Jent. to be 
Ensign by pinehase, vice Atkiii^. 

7th Fuot — Second- Lu'ut.'riiomas Butler from 
the COih to be I, lent, by purehase,vice Mihlmav , 
promoted. 

Idlli Foot— >V. Scott C.irtev, Gent to lie En- 
sign by puichaiie, vice Ahliott. 

• ISdi' Foot — 1». Fiedt'iiek Call. Gent, to be 
Ensign by puicliase, vice Tongue, app. to the 
bOtii Foot. 

•Jiind Pool— Surgeon John Chanilunw, from 
the G4tli Kegt. to be Siugeon.viee Fogeity, who 
exclijinues. 

30tli Ftsit— Ensign J-i])!! Tongue, from the 
18th. to be Kiij?igii,\ice FiHsGeiald, piora. in the 
2nd West India Regt. 

39tli Foot— Ensign Abraham Robcit Marshall 
to be Lieut, without pin chase, viee Hardiog, 
del (jeiil (bidet Cliailes J. Walker, liom tlu* 
Koval Mil College, In be J'hisign.v ice Marshall. 

4*2ud Foot— Capt. Hunter Waul, fiuni h p. 
5lh Hiag (Jiiaids. to be Capt. vice Vaiidcr Men, 
Jen. promoted. 

6 nil Foot— W. Lewis (4rant, Gent, to be Sec - 
» Lieut b}i purchase, vice Itiitlei, prom, in the 
7th Fofit. 

61th Foot— Surgeon Michael Fogerty, from 
the 22iid Foot, to be Smgeuii, vice Chambeis, 
w ho exchanges. 

7Cth Foot — Lieut. Han ington Ticvely.m to 
he Capt. by purchase, vh^* Hilton, viho roiires; 
Ensign Collmgwood Fenwick to be Lieut by 
pill chase, vice Tievelyan ; William Wood .'^eu- 
houae, (jeut. to be Ensign by junrlmse, vice 
Fenwick; Staff Assistant Surgeon W’iUi.iin Bir- 
lell. M.l). to be Surgeon, vice Smith, app. to the 
Stiff. 

77th Font — Serjeant-Major Thomas Srnedley 
to be Cjiiaiterniaster, vp;e John Powell, who le- 
tircs upon h.p. 

Syth Fool^t’apt. Fuwk Moore, fiom h.p Un- 
attached, to be Capt. viee R. Tiios Healay,who 
exch.inges. 

Foot — Capt. Henry St. John Mildniay. 
from bp Cnatt. to be (Japt. vice Wra. Nev^- 
honse, who e.xchauges, receiving the dif. 

2nd W'e'it India Uegt.-- Ensign Lionel Charlea 
. W Ilium Fitz(3eiald, from the 30ih Foot, to bo 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Parnther, who retires. 

Uiultached— Capt, Chailes J.Vander Men- 


len, from the 4Mth Foot, to be M.ijor without 

{ inichase; Lieut. W. I). Deveiell. from the 47tli 
'oot. to be Cant, without purcli. ; l^ieut. Hourv 
SI. John Mildmay,'fflba /the 7th Fo« t, to bo 
Capt, by purcliase. 

Hospital .Staff — •^iivgeoii Peter Smith, froui 
thcTffth Fool, to be Siugeon to tile Forces, vie- 
Kidd, pnomificd. 

Memorandum — Capt. Geo. Saikville C*..' / 
upon li p. 69th Foot, has been alloweij^xt/etire 
from the Sei^ice by the s.ale of uaxJ^iiatt. eom- 
mi<%i>ion, he being about to become a .settler iii 
the Colonies. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. ApiiKi. 
Royal Regt. of Aitillerv— First Lieut John 
Morns Savage U* be Second Ca|>t. vice Ruu- 
naeles, letiieu on h p. Second Lieut (Jeurge 
Aslily Maude to be First- Lieut, vice Sav.ige. 

Cuips ot Roy.il Eugitieeis — Second Lieut, 
Clius. Fan>liawc to be First- Lieut, viee Allen, 
deceased} Second Cnpt. Alex.uifiei IL luloisou 
to be Capt. vice Lamiy, filaced on the Retireil 
List; Fiist-Lieiit Win. Biddlecomb Marlow to 
be .Second-Capt. vice Hendermui; Second-Lient. 
Fied. E. Chapman to be Fiisl-ldeul. vn-e 
low. 

WAR OFFICE, April 14. 

Glh Dragoon tiuai ds - Ilievet-Major David 
Hay to be Major by puiehase, viee Stejdiensun, 
vv lit! letires ; Lieut, iiiigo Jones to be C.ipt by 
uii'ha^e, vice Has ; Comet John Bietl, to be 
acut bv purchase, vite Jones, Liiids.iv Z.icli.i- 
riah l*o\, Gent to be Comet by purch.ise, vice 
Biett. 

7th Light Dragoons— Cornet Fiedeiick T 
F.iKpiliamon lo lie T.iout, bj joiicliase, vice 
Jninitey. who retires, (u‘oi..e Iieileiiek Wilhaiu 
Miles, (bull lo bi- loinel bv juiiili.ise, vne 
Faujuhaisuii 

I3ih Light Dragoons-" Cornet Fiancis ljurdelt 
to lie Lleiil. by pU’.chasc, vue W'elliy, who ii- 
tiiOs. Chailes Deaenu, Gent to be Comet by 
puiehase, vn e Huideit. 

17lh ^aglll l>l.lg^u^n^ — I.ieiil.-Col .loliii Lari 
of W dt-xhiie, bom h j> I'u.ill to be T.ie'if. Col. 
vice (Jeoige Lord Ibiigh.iiu, who excli.uigos ; 
M.ijol llemv Pi.itt lobe Lieut -Col, by juiich, 
Vice the Eail of WiltsliiiO, who ieiue>, Cijit 
M.itilievv ('. D, St, (Jiiiniiii to be M.i|oi by 
puiehase, viee Pritt, Lieut WMli.uii lleiny 
Feildell, fo be (’apt by juMi liM^e, v in> Ijuiioiii ; 
Comet lohu llouiiyaii IboaUley to be Lieut, 
by puii-luise, vice 1 eildcn ; Aiidiew W’auchojie, 
(jeut. to be I oinet by punli.ise, viie Jboulley 
Seots Fus Giidids — Cajit. l>eluie Sevuiour 
D.iviealobe Adjutant, vice Daubmaii, wlm le- 
Mgu-> llie Ailjiilaiicy only 

Jst Foot— laeiit. Kiancn (begor Unjulimt to 
be Capt. t)y purcli. viee Hoskins, who nine-,, 
Ensign l iedeiu-k K. Mem to be Lient. by 
piiiTh vice Ciijnhait . Kiedciiek Mooie, (ieiu. 
to tie ^.n^lgn by ijuielit|i-e, vits* Mem. 

1.1th 1 o.>t - J.ieut. if. Heniy Mouusey to be 
(’ajit. by imrcliasc, viiv (iigc, who letiics; Kii- 
-ligii Ficueiic^-Cecil HV'iiveiitry lobe Lieut, by 
jiurchase, vice Mouns|y ; Ensign .Limes Allix 
Wilkinson, liom the Iti^h Foot, to to Ensign, 
vice Cov*entiy . 

JGth Foot — .lames Cauliield, (Ant to be ivn- 
Higri by puiehase, vice Wilkm.-oii, ajtp. to the 
lath Foot 

23rdkFool~Lieut. tdeoi^t'A'aHuns Rice, fioin 
the 2Ulh Fool, (o be Lieut. vi^>* ToliiiG^en Eil- 
waid^ Tucker, v^io ictuosuiioii fK.,. of the 20ih 
Fool. * \ 

6uh Foot— Ensign Thomas J. W' BoVui to 
l)« Went, by puiehase, vice .Spi^nd, whoreVi 
Weslcote Whitchurch Lyttleton, Gent, to- be'" 
Ensi|ni by purchase, vice Bowen. 

69U» Foot— Lieut. Charles John CoolC; to be 
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Cajit, by jpirclinse, vioe Patker. who retirps ; 
Kusijin lamps Campbell to be by pur<*h. 

vice Cooto; <3ent. Cadet (’ampbell iSawats. from 
the Hoyal Mil. Colle;' .to be hiisign by purch. 

\ ice CiJrapbell. * 

, OFFICE OF OUDNANCE, ApviUS. 
•TloyilFegt of Artillery — S prowl- Lieut John 
,t'‘. ^laby Cator to bo Fiist-Lieut. vice Alcock, 
retr m 1 on h p. 

' ^ .. . . . • 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, April 17. 
Iloyal Regiment of Aitlllery — Rev. Matthew 
Kobeit Scott, to be Chaplain, v. Watson, dec. 

A\AR OFFICE. Aptil 21. 

Royal llegiinent of Horse Guaids — Cornel 
Robeit Oil ver to I c Lieut by purch ., mco Akeip, 
who vetiies; .lolin Follexteii Fownall Wade 
Il.isluid, (jeiit., to be Comet by nureh., vice 
OliMM'. 

.‘hd Dragoon flaards — Vet. Suig. Isaac Timm, 
fi im llh l.iglit Dr.igomis, to be Vet. .Sur , mco 
T homus H'ise, nho retires upon half- pay. 

Iht Dragoons --M. 1 1 ihew Foeir, to be Vet. 
’*v^7viee (been, app. to 4lh Light Diagouns. 

^id Liglit Dragoonh— Comet James White, 
fiom lltli t.iglit Diags , to be Cornet vice Scton, 
mIu) exebauges. 

4ih Light Diagoons — Vet. Sur g. .Tohn Green, 
fiom the Isl ntiigs., to be Vet. Snigcou, vice 
Tinim, apiioiiited to the 3id Dragoon^ * 
Ilth Ligiit Dragomis — Comet Jus. A. Seton, 
fiom 3rd l.ight Drags, tube Cornel, vice White, 
\N ho eKch. luges. 

CoUlstuMm Foot Guards — Lieut. Richard Sa- 
iniU'l IlnUe to be Lieut, and Capt. by juiieh , 
Mce Duud.is. who retires. William Capel Claj- 
tori, (ioiit , to be FiU:?ign .»n<l Lieut, by purch. 
vice JiuUe 

t.* oi - I'tisibci (bi.itds — Chailes D p S ills, Esij , 

Pagt* Ilf Honour to the Queen, to bo Ensign and 

Lirijtemiit, uahout pnichase. 

loth Fii'it— l.ieiit Joseph R Oliier to be 
Cupt wi'.iiout piiudi, sice Connor, wlroeased ; 
Eii-ign Jleniy .Seymoin lobe Lieut, vice Oliver, 


Gpnt Cadet W'illi.im .1. HaniiUoii, fiom Royal 
Mil f‘oL, to be Ensign, vice Seymour; James 
Voiin^ Vance, Gent., to bo Ensign by purch,, 
vice Flamifton, app to D/ili Foot 

60th Foot — Ciipt. if. .St CM art, fiom 95th Foot, 
to bo Ciiptuin, vice C.iinpbell, who exchuiiges 
74th hoot— Lieut. Duncan Fiazei to be Adj., 
vice Hutchinson, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

80th Foot — Eifsign William Ilawkms to be 
TJeut. by purch., vice Scully, prom, j Goat. 
Cadet Abel Doliin VNilliarn Kcht, from R. Mil. 
Col., to be Enoign by purch., vice Hawl^us. 

87ih Foot— Sec, Lieut. N' . I’eroy Lea to be 
Fi/i^t laeut by purch , vice Lord lleniy Heau* 
clerk, vviio runrc'c ; Willinm ^l^ea^m<ln, Gent,, 
to*be Sec l.iout bv juircJi., \ u c Lc i. 

9UtFoot — Lieut.-Gen (i ibnel lioidon to be 
(-olouel, vice (ien. I'.iinpbell, dec. 

92n(l Foot — LuMt Aroliibald .Stew-irt, from 
20tli Foot, to be Lieiii . vice Rich. ml (ho.-o, 
wlio rciiiew upontiic ii ill'-piy ofJutli Foot, 

94tli — Lieut Na-,-,aii W. Siujihens to be thipl. 
by puicli., vuu.' Sti'u.iit who u*iii,-s ; r.u.-,iga 
Heniy Montgomery Cumngliame to be Lieut, 
by purcli.. vue Sii*pIiiMis, Gent. Cadet Abl^as 
Koolu D’Aicy. from Royal Mditiiiy I'ol., to be 
Eiisigu by pin ell., vice ( uiiiiighaine 
95in — C.»pi. Piiiiick (hilm (hiinjibcll, iVoni 
60lli p'ooi. to lie (hipt , vii e Stew.nt, W'hoexeii. 

97tii Foot— Lieui. (ieorge Robeit Cumnim to 
be Capt. by puicli , vue Caimicliael. who le* 
tires, Liisign Charles ^aid to bo Lieut by 
puudi,, viee (.'uiumiii , F.usign Wiliniui .1 llii- 
nulton, fiom 40th i’oot, to la* J'usigii,vice 5 aid. 

Ceylou Rifle Rcgt. — Lieut. Michael Rouike, 
fronriialf-] ay of 4ih Foot, to be Lieui.. vice 
De.ieon, plum,: l,ieut Caleb Rent, fiom half- 
pay ol 25th h'oot, to be I.ieiit., vue Skmiier, 
app. to Hi. New fiiundl iiiil Vet ('.mipau.es a 
Ciiatluched — bie\cl-M.i)or .lohu G.irvock, 
.A '•Hint. Adj. (Jeu., to be M tjoi wohout i lucli , 

Jaeiit, Henry Ciul\, I'lom liihil Fool, to lie 
C.i]it. without pinch. 

St.ifl'— Hievet Lt.-Col. J.Oweri, ol the Royal 
Mavinev, to be A.D.C. to the Kitii.’, vice Wiii- 
giove, pMiii, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 

TiniTHH. 


At S’p.iuish Town, famaiej, the Lady of his 
Kxcelleuoy l.eoit -(huici al Sir Lionel ^nmli, • 
K.(' It ol a. daughter 

\l Maiil'toiie, th** lavily of (Aipt. Ilou-ituii, 
4lh Light Diagooiis, of a daughtei. 

March 29, in I 'pper lirook '^icet, (bosvenoi- 
«.qii.<ie, the Lady of l.ieut.-Culoncl Sn .1 .M 
Iturgoyue, Hart , Gu-u (-iiumK, of ,i d.iugbtiT 

'I'lu* L'uiy of Liciil - Colonel Codiingtoii, f'uiil- 
stre.im (bianlN, ot a dauglitei. 

At Kildeirv, conutv Dorng.il, the L.idy of 
Lieut (h‘o V.iiiglian Kait. R.N. ol ai?aughtcr. 

At Aidniorc. coum 1'« Jaiiidondei ly , tlie l..idy 
of I uMit, Col .tunv>, VJth Hi'gl. of .i d.iughlei. 

Apiil2, at fan el Jl ill, Hejits. the J,ady of 
Lieut (f D. Seolt, Kfig'^D. Guaids, of a soil. 

Apiil 2 at Colcvuort Harracks, the Lady ol 
Cajit Itevclhoiidl, .iSth Hcgt. of a dhughtiw. 

.Aprils, Paiklield, Laiicashne, tlie I..idy 
of Richatd I’hibbs, L.sq. lalo Lieut. 4Hth Regt, 
of . I daughter. 

Apiil 7, at WMshall, near Alton, lift Lady of 
Ihimjnander jyorge Dobson, R.N of a son. 

At C^’-'Ac Helliiighain, tbe Lady W Gapt 
R u^‘ s'!!* 34 th Regt. of a tsou,'^ 

;t Liverpool, the Lady of Capt. W’fli. Hope. 
Till Royal In^iilers, of a «!bn. * • 

'• April 10, at Shoeiness, the I,ady of Capt. 
Cliarles Puget, H. M. S. Howe, of a son. 

Ap 15. at Ojdbuvy Hall, near Aiherstone, tho 
I,ady of Lieut , W. F, Young, U,N. of a daughtov. 


April 16. lit Woidwieh, the Lady of Lieut, 
How gill, U.y\. of .1 Son. 

Apiil 17. at L.vuijdiiy Com I, Pembrokeshiiv, 
till* I.atly ot Ca]it. l/iw.s, H N. of a sun. 

iM-VIiRIAGES. 

At the Field of M.ii-> (’huich^N'ew Sourt 
W'.Tles, Capt. (ieorge Thonuis Porter, 28' h Regl. 
to Kniily ( at h. .leisev , filth d.iughler ol Ldni. 
l.oekver, K-.li o* Eim lUgiou, late j,'i h Regt. 

.\l F.iliiibuigli, 1. apt. C. Dund.is, ('old^ticam 
(ju.irds, eldest son oU'apt. Deans Dumlas, UN. 
M P. to Janet, il.Achtci ot .1. .Taidine, Esq. 
Mieiilfol Koss and t'lom.uty. 

Apiil 11. at Clapluiin, I.ieuf.N F. I.’dw'.ird^, 
R.N. to ^i.ii\, youuge-st d.inglitev of the late 
W . Colton, Ksq ofH.illiam Dill, Surrey. 

At Teinplennelrvel Cliuich, Lieut. Edvv. G. 
Klliotl. R .N.. to Lli/a, only daughter of J. D. 
Walluii, of Kiiiaale, Esq. 

DIYaTHS. 

Sept, 5. 1836, at Raugalote, Madra.s, Lieut. 
Hardingc, 3!nh Regt. 

Get. 6, 1836, at Hengal, Major Myliie, lllU 
Light Diaguons. 

Nov. 1836, Major (3ranf, of late frivalids. 

Dec. 16, 1836, Lieut. Park, h.p. 22nd Regt, 

At Brecon, Capt. Norman, h p. 20th Regl. 
Jan. 14, Capt. Skeile, h.p. 67th Regt. 

Jan. 16, Lieut. Harrison, late 8th K. V. Batt, 
Jan. 20, (^apt, Lowe, h.p 3ath llegt. 

Jan, 31, Capt. Loid W. S. Conway, h.p. 8onl. 
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DEATHS, 


Jan. 31, Ufiut. Hargrave) h p. Sdtii Rogt. 

Jan. 31, Liout. Henry Huine, h p. 33id T(ogt, 
Fob. 6, atCnoimoro Fethard, Tipperary, tionk. 
Sankey.h.p.07lU Uegt. 

Feb 10, Liont Nettles, p.7tbVV. I.Rogt. 
Liuut. Tubbs, lute 7tlt R. V. B itt. 

Lieut ^utliorliiiid, lute G.irr. Com. 

Feb. ll.Cupt. Notiing.luto German Legion. 
Fob. 13, Liont. VVilliama, h p 8th R«‘gl. 

Feb. 14. Capt. I’ower, late 4tli R V. ISatt. 
Feb. 15, Lieut. Jackson, hp. 3nd Garr. Butt. 
Feb. 3i,ijeut. Hourchier. Uuatt. 

Fob 57, (^tipt. do Bothmur, late 5th Line, Ger- 
man l.ogion. ( 

Capt Hunt, h p. Royal Marinos. 

March 5, Lieut. lIen's:ngor,h.p. Brnnsw.Cav. 
Murcli fi. Ensign M'Kay, late 3rd R. V. Balt. 
March 7, at Malta. Capt. W. E. Grunt, Pay* 
m istor 5Dth H egt. 

March 7, Lieut. Russell, Hnat. 

March 9, Lieut. Hill, h.p. 27th Regt. 

M.uch 11, Liout. Giddcr, h.p. 40tii Regt. 
March 11,T. Ilenlett. Esq. .Master. ILN. 
March 13. at Edinburgli, Alcx.iuder Morton. 
Esq. M.D. Surgeon, R.N. 

March 15, at Dresden, Majoi-Gou. Sir John 
Moore, F.C.ILand C.B. 

March 18, at Gucrri.^oy, Com. W. Coot, R.N. 
Liuiit. Pickmoip, It.N. 

March 26, at Stonchojse, Kcliied Commander 
\V. Powell, R.N. 

At Lugton, near Edinburgh, Lieut. G. L. A. 
Mucrourdi), R.N. 

March 31, at his residence in Paragon Build- 
ings, Bath, L eut.-Colonel Andn*w Coghlan,of 
the lute 3rd U. V. Battalion, aged 70. He had 


[m/vv, 

first entered the Company’s service in the Artil- 
lery of the Madras Presidency, and was present 
in Jtho actions of the 6i;gi war against Tippoo 
Saih under Marquis Cornwallis ; he aftAvvards 
got removed to the Biitish service, and njay 
be said, to have commenced a fresh c.ireer in 
the 45th Rpgt. He was with that ciupH in the 
West IndieB,*snb$ocpioutly in South Ameii^^ 
and in all the services of that veiy dunh-' 
gui^hed regimi^nt during the Pe«hibub< rTav. 
At the pence of 1814 ho was apnoid'fed to ttie 
command of the York Rangers, subsequently to 
that of the 5th Veteran Battalion, and finally to 
t1ie3rd. Remaining on retired full-pay, his rank 
was hold in abeyance, otherwise he would have 
been one of the oldest Colonels of i he Arm/, 
lie was twice severely wounded in the IViiin- 
suhi ; bvone of the.su. in the head, he remained 
insensible for four hours. He met Oiu approach 
of deatii wiilh the courage of a soldier, aiid the 
only i-egret he expressed was that it hud not 
token place on the field of battle. 

At Palis, Capt. S. S. Ecarfe, late 3.5th Regt. 

At Dunbar. Capt. Aiuliew Lapslie, R.N. 

At Athleague, Queen’s Comity, Major 11. Bar- 
rington, late 56th Regt. ’ 

In Ireland, Lieut. L. G Caninglon, R.N. 

At Deplfnrd, Lieut. Setford, R.N. 

At Pmhrook, (’apt. J, Victor, Retired List 
Royal Marines. 

Lieut. T. J. Ley. 

Meat. Peter Dumas, h.p. 82nd Uegt. 

I.ieut. Cliiipmun, R N. 

April 10. at Wilh'sborolees, facut. John 
Goldie, (n I R , N., aged 5.>. 

Aprd 17, G» Peacock, lisq. Master, R N. 
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ON nXval history, 

WITH STRICTVXM ON CAPTAIN BBINTOn'i WORK.* 

o 

1. After a long and tedious blockade of the Texel, Admiral Duncan 
fouiAi it absolutely necessary to<run into Yarmouth Roads with bis fleets 
where he immediately demanded the state and condition of ^ack shijp, 
in order to get ready with all dispatck^for regaining his station. This 
temporary retirement, added to the confidence given by reports of the 
late alarming mutiny in the British ships, induced the Dutch chieftain 
to obey the Pentarchs of the French Directory, and venture to sea. 
Vigilance and promptitude were, however, not wanting on our side ; and 
scarcely had he cleared his own headlands ere intelligence of his move- 
ments was conveyed to Captain Trollope, who commanded a look-out 
squadron during the absence o^is Admiral, and who most judiciously 
kept the enemy in sight and often in pretty close company, from the 7th 
Oct. till the 1 1 th, when Duncan, having hurried out on receiving the sea- 
sonable tidings, arrived with a fresh breeze, under the signal for a 
general chase. On discovering the ^English fleet thus running down. 
Do Winter drew into nine^fathoms water, at about three leagues from 
the shore, where, forming a close order on the larboard tack, the Dutch 
brought-to with their maintopsaila to the mast, and resolutely awaited 
the coming attack. In this state they presented a fine and formidable 
object to their opponents, their line being beautifully compact, and well 
supported by their frigates in the, openings between ship and ship; thus 
illustrating their own adage respecting the power derived from una- 
nimity — Endracht mackt macht and the hostile fleets being equal 
in numerical force, added to the interesting anxiety of the scene. 

The wind was N.W. dead on the land, and the Dutch line trending 
N.E. and S.W. parallel to the beach, rendered h imperatively necessary 
for Duncan to dash through the enemy without losing time in forming 
his fl^et into order, and, by engaging to leeward, cut them off from 
their own coast, upon which they were dropping fast. From the advan- 
tage of weathergage this dashing manoeuvre was easily and undauntedly . 
executed, and after one of the severest and most sanguinary navat 
combats on record, wHs so decisive in its effects that twelve sail of the 
line out of sixteen struck their colours, of which nine were secured ; and 
had all the English Captains followed the gallant example of their leaders, 
not one had escaped. Yet 4 must be confessed thai the Dutch behaved 
with an intrepidity worthy of their best days, and instead of the usual 
method of attempting to disable our advancing ships, by firing at their 
masts and rigging, their shot were almost wholly directed into our hulls. 
The result of the contest, however, entirely destroyed them as a naval 
power. '•No mistake was committed by the chiefs of either side. De 
Winter had disposed his ships into an order which drew unqualified 
praise from his conquerors, dnd defended himself to admiration — “ Your 
not 'waiting to form jhe line,? said he to his victor, “ ruined me : if I 
had ^ot nearer the shore, and you had attacked, I should have probably 
drawn boHi fleets on it, and ie would have been a vid^ory to me, being 
on my own coast.” 

Concluded from No. 101, p, 449, 
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The great merit of Admiral Duncan was, not deeming it expedient to 
double on the enemy's line,e but promptly to run his fleet between that 
line and a lee shore — a step which none of his predecessors had ever 
da];pd to take in similar circumstances, and which was considered as too 
hazardous to be attempted even by Keppel, who was not deficient eithe^^ 
in Judgment or spirit. *This, it is obvious, and this alone, rendered tip 
victory off Oamperdown so decisive as It proved ; and Duncan .more- 
over showed that his judgment in closing the contest in proper time, 
and in extricating his fleet and frizes from so difficult a situation, was 
equal to his boldness in hazarding so decisive a measure. The British 
loss was 228 killed and 812 wounded; that of the Dutch, by their own 
returns, 540 killed, and 620 wounded. 

The general features of this battle are, of course, related by Captain 
Brenton f but his circumstantial details require touching up, since his- 
tory, to be of professional use Us example or mode), must be composed 
of sterner stuff than lie has applied. “ Ni quid fitlk dicere audeat, ne 
qtiid veri non audeat^* said Cicero, in pronouncing the principal dutj^ 
of the historian to consist in avoiding falsehood, but boldly promulgating 
truth. Nor is he the only recorder of this victory who has been guilty 
of the offence of serious omissioh. \^e haVe already expressed an 
opinion upon “ William Stevenson, Esq.” ii[% a continuator of Camp- 
bell's Lives of the Admirals! This pseudographer heads his pages 
“ Naval History of King George III.,” and for 1797, copies, verbatim 
et literatim, fifty-five whole pages from the Annual Register. Being 
cohvinced, he says, that the narrative of the mutiny * in that work is 
worthy of credit — “ we shall lay itfbefore our readers. In order^ 
HOWEVER, that the statements and opinions which it contains may be 
compared with the official documents, we have subjoined them*^ By 
this prelude he (Stevenson) would fain hint that he had added something 
to the copious extracts made from the Annual Register, but those very 
additions are also taken from the state-paper department of the same 
volume. In the midst of the bustle of this transcription, the historian 
of naval. exploits forgot to mention the actions of St. Vincent aml^^am- 
perdown, which are therefore enclosed in brackets, as an aftertliought, 
•between the battle of the Nile in 1798, and the defezice of Acre in 1799. 
Naval history with a vengeance ! 

Mais reveno?is. Having hinted that the add'lrable example of the 
leaders of the British fleet was not followed as universally as it ought 
to have been, it is necessary to add that, soon afterwards, the delin- 
quency of an officer^who was supposed to Ifcavc in sora^ measure dimi- 
nished the success of the day, as far — to say the least — ^s his want of 
activity could obstruct the victory, formed a subj^ect of iudicial investi- 
gation. Being accused by Captain Hopper, of the MaAnes, of having 
neglected his duty on that occasion, Captain John Wfiliamson, com- 
mander of the Agfiicourt, of 64 gun8,Vas tried by a court-mdi tial on 
board the Circe, at Sheerness. In his defence ho endeavoured to prove 
- 

* We perceive in one of those pubiications called “ Navil Novels,” launched last 
week, that much merit is ascribed to its treating of the mutiny at Spithe2N, as, 
according to the assertion, all our naval historian^ nave 8htin;ied the 
is rather new to us, a4 we thought that upwards of a dozen full recitals, by differed 
hands, would have satisfied the most insatiable cravings of the curious* And then, 
the idea of a novel being the proper chatfiibl of history ! 
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that his co-operative inactivity arose from sHuatioii and from circum- 
stances which he could not prevent, raAerAhan from inattention to hU 
duty, or want of zeal in the cause of his country, court ac^oitted 
him .of the imputations of cowardice and disaffection ; but, being of 
, opinion that he did not sufficiently exert himself during the engage* 
i>:|ent, ordered him lo be put at the bottom, of thfe list of Fost-Captains, 
aiid declared him incapable thencefoiwards of serving in of his 
Majesty's ships. His death was reported shortly after, Mt et was 
generally believed that he changed j^is name, and received his half- 
pay many years longer* We shall proceed td show that be was but a 
scape-goat ; and though he deserved all the ignominy which befel him* 
there were others who ought to have shared in his disgrace instead of 
being decorated with medals and ribbons. 

Captain Brenton mentions that the following ships bore the brunt of 
the action, viz. the Venerable, Monarch, Bedford, Isis, Powerful, Ardent, 
Belliqueux, Lancaster, Triumpli, and Monmouth ; adding, that those 
which are not here named had none killed or wounded* Here we have 
errors both of commission and omission. Who would have included the 
Lancaster— the ship which ever after bore an opprobrious soubnquet-^ 
among the distinguished vessels? Bftt in whitewashing her delinquency 
the Captain has forgotten one* of the most useful men-of-war in the 
fleet — one but for which there would probtibly*have been no battle at all. 
VVe allude to the Russell, so conspicuous in preceding and accompany- 
ing the enemy in the conflict, and in saving the crew of the Delft when 
tlie battle was over. That this ship nobly 4^ok her share in the whdle 
labour of the day might have been gathered from vivu voce testimony, 
from log-books, from the minutes of the court-martial on Captain Wil- 
liamsoiq’tind from the distinction with which her commander was treated, 
in being created a Knight Banneret on the occasion. An extract from 
her log-book says — ** Admiral Duncan hailed us, and ordered us to 
engage the sternmost ship of the enemy. Thirty-seven minutes past 
twelve commenced action by engaging the Delft ; continued to engage 
lier till she ceased to return our lire, and seeing the Monmouth coming 
up astern, left her and passed on to the Alkmaar, and engaged her till 
she struck her colours. At this lime we observed that the Monarch had . 
dropped astern of the Jupiter (the Dutch Vice-Admiral) whe^hadnot* 
yet struck. We madifsail towards the Jupiter, and engaged her. At 
twenty minutes past one she struck, the Admiral at the same time coming 
to the gangway, and taking off his hat, said, ‘ You, Sir, have the 

honour.' " , , • r i. 

Even in the list of casualties our author has made no mention of those 
of the Russell, Apparently because they had not been collected when Lord 
Duncan sent off his dispatches, but which a Ippse of nearly forty years after- 
wards afforded Hime to the* writer of a professional history to ascertain ; 
and whic% should have been stated at seven killed ana twenty-seven 
wounded— a statement somewhat at variance with the assertion that 
none were hurt except- in th€ abovenamed ten sail* W^e should have a 
crovV to pick with anjther ofi these selected ships, the Isis, in the re- 
peated , signals she required to force her to make sail, but that she made 
atone ment^before the day was*, over, and certaipiy behaved better than , 
sime of the larger men-*of-war. 

The gallant author tells os that the conduct of one or two Captains 

Xi 2 
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** elicited the severest censure.” We gpeve to add that he might have 
said four or five, without fear ofcontradiction ; and we repeat, that if all 
the t>fficers had done their duty, every enemy *8 ship must have been 
thkenorsunk. Indeed there never was a .finer opportunity than the 
battle of Camperdown afforded for each commander m the British ileeb 
to have distinguished liimself had he been inclined so to do. T)re 
Dutch were lyin^to directly to^eeward^ the bredze was fine and com- 
mandfiig, and every ship was able to steer for her opponent, indepen- 
dently of each other, and bring an action as close as she chose. But 
from the backwardness of some ^who could Hot and would not under- 
stand the signals, nor the sight before them, five of the enemy’s line — 
viz. the Brutus, Leyden, Cerberus, Batavia, and Mars — were unoccu- 
pied. These ships ought to have been attacked by the Montagu, Agin- 
court, Director, Veteran, and Adamant; but Ihstead of that, finding 
themselves at leisure, the Dutchmen advanced to support their sorely- 
pressed Admiral, by firing into the Triumph, Venerable, and ^rdent, 
' after which, finding the case hopeless, they made sail, and escaped. 
The Montagu, one of the finest seventy-fours of the fleet, in the mean 
time was observed with a signal flying for shallow water, as If any one 
did not know that circumstance,*and t)iere was no appearance of a 
single shot having struck either her hull or her sails. The Adamant is 
supposed to have done a little, though she did not stick to her bird ; for 
Lieut. Nesham of that ship, being examined on oath at the Williamson 
court-martial, when asked “ What ship the Adamant had engaged?” 
atfswered, We fired into the Alkmaar and the Haerlem ! — ships 
krtown to have hauled down their flags to the Russell and Powerful. 
The Agincourt, instead of following the Triumph through the hostile 
line, in obedience to signal No. 34, brought-to more than a, mile to 
windward, where she afforded her Captain all opportunity of ** looking- 
on.” 

But the most modest of the shy ships was certainly the Director, of 
64 guns, because in her log-book, in an article concoeWd under the 
express superintendence of her Commander, it is recorded that she got 
alongside of him (meaning the Datch Admiral) at five minutes past 
‘ three, and after lying on his larboard-quarter and side with a heavy Are, 
working about him it appears like a cooper round a cask, at four he 
struck to us.” Now in Duncan’s letter, and in fhe log of the flag-ship, 
it is stated that the Venerable commenced action at half-past twelve, 
and ceased firing at three, making two hours and a half that the 
Vryhead and Venerable were engaged when the former struck : and 
De Winter says, in his letter, that his masts were all shot away at two 
o*clock. But had we no such high evidence op the part of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we have thet irrefragable testimony of teyc-witnesses as 
to the conduc^of the Director, who, though ordered by signal to lead, 
made no additioni&l sail. This is corroborated by information’'obtained 
fifom her second and third lieutenants, E, JE^rch and W. W. Foote, who 
repeatedly urged their Captain to carry on and close with the enemy, 
more especially when the Russell*— who had beei)^ called within hail of 
the Admiral, and was returning to her station — passed them with top- 
• gallant studding-sails set. On those offic'brs directing the Ccftnmanddt^'s 
attention to this, ho ordered them to be silent, desiring Mr. Birch to go 
tp his quarters on the lower-deck, and on no account to return. He 
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then directed the first lieutenant to- see the tarpaulins spread over the 
gratings^ and be careful that officer^Bhould leave his quarters. At 
length she dropped into the scene of action, but the ships which the 
Director fired into^bad all been engaged and disabled before she got 
near them. In the course of the night, Lieut Brodie, in the Rose, 
cutter, was sent round the fieet to inquire the State of each ship, the 
number of killed and wounded, fmd the condition for renewing action. 
On making known the purport of his orders to the ofBcer of .me^atch 
on the Director’s quarter^leck, that g|ntieman, knowing t^e ship had 
not sustained the slightest damage, immediately replied, Yes, quite aa 
ready as when the battle commencedV* and reporting the message to 
his Captain, together with the answer which he had given, Bounty B—* 
boiled with rage, “ How dare you, Sir,’* roared he, give such an 
answer without my authority? Tell Lieutenant Brodie that the ship is 
not ready.** The officer tlien remarked that Brodie wished to know the 
number of killed and wounded. “Tell him,** answered the man of 
#rath, “ the surgeon has not yet made out his report,’*— he knowing 
well that there were only three men slightly hurt to report upon. 

We h&ve dwelt the longer upon this splendid battle, because we 
think that Captain Brenton, in confinon with its other recorders, has 
been so tender of touching upon a sore subject, as to leave the merits 
of the gallant Admirals, and those who bravely supported them, only 
half told ; besides which, a faithful historian has no alternative but to 
tell the whole truth, whether palatable or otherwise. What must have 
been the sensations of the excellent Duncan, in weighing between 4jis 
duty and his regard for the character of the service, when the contest 
was decided ? The commotion in his feelings may be partly estimated 
by the laconic note which he dispatched to the Admiralty, to announce 
his victory — a note which, •in brevity, vied with that of Captain Walton, 
relative to the capture and destruction of the Spanish squadron off 
Syracuse ; and it wasT not till the I3tb, after determining to make the 
best of a bad matter, that he 'started the official dispatch which was 
intended for the Gazette. Fortunately he had much on which to 
bestow the most sincere applause.# The Venerable, his own flag-ship, 
fought to admiration, and the Monarch, bearing Sir Richard Onslow^s. 
flag, stuck to her proper game most lieroically, though sor<?ly teazec^ 
and galled by the rakthg broadsides of the flanking frigates. We have 
shown that the Russell ought not to have been omitt^ in Brenton’s 
list of conspicuous vessels, to which we may add, that the Belliqueux, 
the Bedford, and the Monnysuth, fought desperately through the whole 
engagement ; and an extract from the flag-ship’s log informs us, — 

-- — r — ' ■ ' 

* Seamen have an invfterate habit of nomenclature for their officers. Captain T. 
Edwards was always 0/d Hammer-and^Nai/s, Hbcause he nailed his colours to the 
mast. Captain James Smith’was well known as BuU-waggy and Captain Thomas 
Smith, ^0 compelled a French man-of-war to lower her top-sails in salute, was 7^ 
of ten ihoutand, A passionate friend of ours was ever 0/d Oinger ; and Byron, with 
whom he went to sea, and who designed the command of the Channel fleet for no 
other reason Jthan ill-luck, was universally called Fou/^weather Jhtek, Admiral Corn- 
wallis was BU/g Blue y 'Earl St. Vincent, Old Shakings ; and Collingwood, Cuddg. 
Earl Howe was Black Dick whefl in favour, but Lord Torhag when Jack was iinpa- 
tfent for hifci to sail ifl quest of ttfe Brest fleet. Appellations^axtend even to wbol^ 
^ompanies^ Anson's people were Rovtu/aboutSf from having circumnavigated the 
globe i and Nelson’s Nilon were Crocadi/ts^ 
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** During. Ihn battle the Venerable was gallantly supportcHi bv the 
A^ent and Triumph, Admiral 'Duhean’a second; and afterwards hiil 
Majesty's ship Powerful, who had taken her bpponent, then run up and 
rendered effectual assistance to us, while surrounded by enemies. The 
Powerful and several others showed by ^ehr gat4ant Conduct that they r 
perfectly understood thd signal for close Action. Could a doubt remain 
m the mind of any person in the fleet about the meaning of any signal 
or manoeavre; they could not possibly ihktake the gallant example of 
the two English admirals, and «iei|eral others, who entered st) completely 
into the meaning of the signal No. 34, and immediately passed through 
the enemy's line, as the only metliod of defeating the Dutch fleet in the 
situation in which they were. It was perfectly in the power of the 
whole British fleet to have put Signal 34 into execution. The enemy 
was directly to leeward, with openings to pass through their line in several 
parts of it.’* 

From the battle of Camperdown we turn with unfeigned delight to 
that which was fought off the mouth of the Nila in the following yeaf, 
as being novel in its tactics, decisive in its results, and presenting the 
beautiful picture of a combat wherein unanimity and zeal were so pre- 
dominant, that every individual dfd hia^ utmost duty, and nothing re- 
mained but to bestow unqualified praise m* the whole. Every naval 
reader well remembers Nelson’s arduous pursuit after the French fleet, 
in hopes of ** trying Bonaparte on a wind,*’ as well as the principal 
occurrences of the subsequent conflict ; but to save the trouble of 
reference, we will make a rapid recapitulation of the latter portions, as 
a prelude to our remarks on Captain Brenton’s account. Nothing 
could withstand the squadron your Lordship did me the honour to place 
under my command,’* said the hero in his official report ; “ their high 
state of discipline is well known to you ; and with the judgment of the 
Captains, together with their vatour, and that of the officers and men of 
every description, it was absolutely irresistible.” 

On the 1st of August, 1798, at about four in the afternoon, the 
British fleet caught sight of that of the French at anchor, and though 
they were of far superior force to hie own, — there being 1198 guns with 
. 11,400 men on tlieir side, and 1024 guns with 7897 men on ours,* — 
^he herdic Nelson instantly resolved to attack them. Brueys had 
ranged his ships in a strong and compact line of battle ; the lieadmost 
vessel being as close as possible to a shoal on the N.W., and the others 
forming a kind of crescent along the line of deep water, where they 
were flanked by frfgates, gum boats, and batteries, so* that they could 
apparently bid defiance to a much larger armament than that whicii 
was approaching them under ail sail. So little, jndeed, did they expect 
to be annoyed, and so secure did they feel in their jfrecautions, that 
when tlie British men-of-war hove in sight, aMarge party of Frenchmen 
were on shore digging wells, and every ship had sent twenty-tfve small- 

• It murt also bo recoUeeiecl, that our force was diminished from this amoinut 
by the Culloden, 74, having unfortonately tun on the islet-reef, where shb lay 
during the action. 'Ifhe French had cunningly sent out the Alert and Hailleur 
brigs of war, to d^oy some of our ships and dray them to the shoal ; fcut they l\ad 
. Nelson to deal with.* We should here mentl</h that Admiral Ekins is mistaken jn 

supposing the Culloden was leading the fleet when she took the gtoond j it was 
not till after the action was opened. 
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arm men to protect the woritmen from the continual attacks of the 
'Bedouins and vagabonds of the country; imd the flag-ship TOrient was 
under the process of blacking and ]^ntiiig. The position certainly 
presented the most formi4.able obstacles^ but the English admiral, with 
the eye of a seaman, immediately saw that where there was room for im 
enemy’s ship to swing, there must be room forme of ours to bring up; 
and though he had already made known his plan of procedure, in case 
of finding the enemy at anchor, he now, from the manner in which he 
saw them riding, resolved upon the smashing system of doubling upon 
the van and centre, so as to give each Frenchman a foe on the bow 
and the quarter, — ^knowing that the fear would be unable to weigh and 
succour their friends. Indeed, though the opposing fleets were nume- 
rically equal, there was a vast disparity in size and weight of metal, for . 
independent of the three-decker, some of their ships, as the GuiUaume 
Telly Franklin^ and Toniianty were each almost a match for a couple of 
our smaller seventy-fours ; had the whole Gallic line, therefore, been 
attacked generally, the result would have probably been much less 
decisive, as they contemplated such a measure, and were caught quite 
unprepared for engaging on the inner side, or space between them and 
the shoals, to which Brueys laid liis van ship as close as possible (Je 
plus pres possible) y in order ‘"^not to be turned by any means.” When 
Nelson had fully explained his intention. Captain Berry exclaimed with 
transport-—^* If we succeed, what will the world say There is no 
IF,” replied the Admiral ; ** that we shall succeed is most certain : who 
may live to tell the story is a very different question.’’ This mancemvre 
aiforded the smaller fleet the advantage of attacking the larger one with 
double their force, since the rear, being dead to leeward and close to 
the bhoals, could only behold the fate of their companions as they were 
beaten in detail with unavailing regret : yet so little did Napoleon com- 
prehend the beauty and power of the movement, that he asserted, — 
Had Villeneuve weighed and supported the van of the French, he 
would have decided the action.” This opinion was well enough from a 
soldier, but we must express surprise at its being adopted by Captain 
Brciiton, for even had there bqpn no shoals, they could not have 
stretched out of the bay, and tacked so as to fetch the required spot i(i 
time to save their comrades. * 

The battle commenced at sunset, and was awaited by the enemy with 
great firmness ; no colours were hoisted, no guns were fired on either 
side, till the British leaders were within half gun- shot. At about seven 
o’clock darkness came on ; but the. whole heiritsphere was at times 
illuminated by the fire of* the hostile fleets. The British now hoisted 
their distinguishing lights by signal from the Admiral. The conflict 
raged with increasecTfury ; and in twelve minutes le GuerrieVy the van 
ship of the French line, was disniasted. *At half-past eight, PJquitant le 
Peypl9 Souverairiy and* le Spariiate struck, and ware taken possession 
of, and the sword of the Captain of the latter was delivered to Nelson, 
who was then below, in consequence of a severe wound which he received 
* in'the head during the heat of the engagement. At ten minutes after 
nine, the French A&mirar& ship, VOrieniy of 120 guns, was observed to 
«be on five, and at ten she blew up with a most tremendous explosion, 

‘ spreading her flaming ruins to a considerable distance around, and 
shaking every ship to the keelson. This frightful calamity, which i^nt 
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upwards of 900 men into eternity, occasion^ an awfnl silence, or, as 
W French termed it, stupor* in both the contending fleets, for some 
minutes, when the firing re-commeneed with the ships to leeward of* the 
centre, and lasted, with an occasimial intermission, till about three 
in the morning, when it ^ain leased. The vtcU^ry being complete in , 
the van, such of the Bvitirii ships as were in a conaition to move went 
down to attack the enemy’s rear, of which two only had their .colours 
flyings At eleven, the Gbnkrmx and Guittauim TtU^ with the frigates 
Justice and Diane^ cut their cables and stood out to sea. Captain 
Hood would have pursued them, (>ut as there was no other ship able to 
second the Zealous, he was recalled, and they escaped for the present, 
leaving nine sad of the line captured, and two burnt, besides a frigate 
burnt, and another dismasted and sunk Such are the principal features 
of a fight, which he who gained it empbatieally termed rather a con- 
quest than a victory ; and Captain Brenton hat given a fair current 
account of it. But as his work is intended for higher uses than run- 
ning-reading, we think he ought to have dealt more pointedly upon 
the tactics and seamanship displayed in that important engagement, 
especially as some of our ships brought up by a method never be- 
fore practised in our navy, that* of anchoring by the stern. The 
Captain asserts that the French fleet w^re moored in a compact line, 
and yet admits them to have been ** 250 or 300 yards from one ship to 
the other,” — which certainly is not a very close order, and room was 
afforded for our vessels to pass between them to take their respective 
stations ; nor were they moored — each ship was riding head to wind at 
single anchor, with a spring upon her cable.* Our author doubts whe- 
ther, if Nelson had overtaken and encountered the French at sea, the 
victory would have been so complete as it proved in the sequel. Pro- 
bably not ; but had not our fieet sailed to 4he westward again, after 
having made the coast of Kgypt, and finding no enemy there, the de- 
struction of the Gallic expedition must have been a consequence, since 
Nelson, who left no contingency unprovided for, had appointed a divi- 
sion of his ships to attend to the 350 transports while a battle should 
be deciding. , 

In such a case, whatever the fate of the fleets, the whole tenour of 
affairs in^tlie East must have been entirely changed, and, as Joseph 
— would sagely remark, we should have savod the heavy expenses 
of our grand expedition under Abercrombie. On the other hand, to 
turn from a hypothetical assumpflon to a positive error, — ^having escaped 
such a meeting, tho* French Admiral should have entered the old har- 
bour of Alexandria, where, to our personal knowledge, twenty such 
fleets as he commanded could have moored in perfect security. Had 
this obvious and easy measure been adopted, such is the intricate nature 
of the bar of reefs which forms the harbour, and such the protec- 
tion afforded by the land, that nothing could have assailed them from 
without. 

. . L - 

* Wo observe that Captain Brenton quotes the plan of Mr. Briarly. . This was a 
person of some talent and much scheming, whdm Sir Thomas Troubridge — par 
calembourff Oil the ship in which he served as Masted — dubbed Audacious Briarly.** 
His adventures woulq form a capital volume^ lAid we hope this hinf may draw 
rfome anecdotes from surviving messmates « He went, we believe, into the Spanish 
service, and not having been lately beard oft has probably clued up for a full-due. 
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Ithaabeen said, and Brenton repeats it» that there iitas not water 
enough, or sufficient breadth of channel^ for the admission of I’Orient ; 
but.he who first advanced so absurd a figment knew nothing about the 
matter, as the present Adntiralty diart, and tfaa tbree^^decker lately built 
^ by Mehemed Ali, sufficiently prove, Brueys, ihereforer lost his fleet 
. most foolishly, though he behaved weU in t.be*last straggle^ Having 
thus betrayed an ignoranooi which no service, however therkoriotts, and 
no zeal, however remarkablov can justify, — How say ye^ GenllemeiL of 
the Jury — Guilty, or not guilty ? 

• On the whole, we have no scruple ih placing the battle of the Nile in 
the very van of British naval exploits^-the plan, execution, and results 
being alike admirable. Yet, in the face of so brilliant a deed, the sage 
M. Bouvet de Crease has delighted his countrymen by assuring them 
that the English never dared to attack French seamen ** sans une force 
d*un Hers en plus. Paris le sait; Londres, pleurant sea ^ternelles 
guinfles, le sait mieux encore/' These men of wit, as a comic writer 
observes, have such cramped ways of expressing themselves, that 
there is no understanding them.” The sensible portion of France well 
know the nature of the engagement, and its effects could not be more 
feelingly described than in the dispaUt^hes of the intelligent and brave 
Admiral Gan theaume. • * 

While these important events were being achieved, our seamen were 
also distinguishing themselves in the frigate fights of the Melampus, 
the Anson, and the Fishguard, in the defeat of the French squadron des- 
tined for th% invasion of Ireland, and in the useless expedition of 6ir 
Home Popham to destroy the sluices at Bruges. Nor can we quit the 
year 1798 without remarking the excellent conduct of the little l^ander, 
of 50 guns, in standing up" to the Gdndreux, 74, in a close and 
bloody conflict of nearly six hours, although previously weakened at the 
Nile ; and wo join in the indignation expressed at the pillaging and 
inhumanity of the base Capitaine Lejotlle, his officers and crew, whose 
conduct, we suspect, will not be defended even by M. Bouvet de Cressfi 
himself. Another conflict of the same year deserved more technical re- 
lation, which is that of the capture,of the Hercvle by the Mars ; for a 
naval reader ought to be made acquainted with the fact, thift the British . 
man*of-war coolly ranged a-head of her opponent, let go hef anchor^ 
and then dropped alofigside. Moreover, Captain Hood received his 
death-wound from a musket-ball in the femoral artery, not “ towards 
the conclusion of the action," which raged fiercely for one hour and a 
half, but in littlf more thaq a quarter of an hour ^ter it commenced ; 
and we have for this the authority of the Captain’s successor, the pre- 
sent retired Bear- Admiral Butterfield, who, however, is not even named 
by our author. * • . . 

The year 1*199 was a busy, though less splendid one than its precur- 
sor. The Dutch fleet in the Texel surrendered to Admiral BKitcnell, on 
his taking the Helder; and our expedition to Holland was well disem- 
barked and covered. In tlfe East Indies, the Forte, the finest French 
frig&te of her day, was captured by the Sibylle; and fa Prenmise^ 
another frigate, was Jestroyw at the Isle of France.* . 

— g — • 


* * In Captain Brenton’s statement of the squadron then with Vice-Admiral 
Rainier at Trineom«lee> he mentions the B^daignedse of 3d gunsi which frigat^ 
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Iti Syria^ the chivalrio Sir Sidney Smith courageously defen^ Acre 
ogAitiii^ Bonaparte* and competed mm to raise the siege^ after incessant 
fighting and open trenches for sixty days. Nelson is said by our 
author to have taken umbrage at the appointment of this officer to a 
command under a broad pendant ; but other i^asons for his quitting 
the blockade of Malttf unfortunately present themselves* and the one 
assigned would come with an ill grace «ifroin one who had himself been 
selected for a particular service out of turm* 

We must here dissipate a most agreeable iliuidon of about that time* 
although the task is not a gratefhl one. Most writers on naval affairs, 
following the assertions of Messieurs Clarke and McArthur* have given 
us a fine picture of Captain Louts rowing up the Tiber in his barge* and 
•hoisting English colours on the Capitol. Now th^ fact of the case is, 
that the brave Captain went from Civita Vecchia by land, to confer 
with the Neapolitan General Bouchard* leaving the command of the 
Minotaur with Lieutenant Schomberg, who is consequently made band- 
some mention of in Troubridge’s dispatches ; nor were any colours at 
all hoisted on the Capitol. This was distinctly told us by the late Sir 
‘ Charles Schomberg, and whoever possesses his copy of the bulky work 
of the “ arcades ambo** called the “ Life of Nelson,’* will find their 
flowery passage most pointedly refuted bn tl^e margin* in the autograph 
of that excellent officer. ** 

But avast ! We find the subject leading us on by the years in suc- 
cession, which is not consonant with our intention of merely making 
sdme running strictures on the principal occurrences of the war. We 
shall therefore leap over most of the incidents, in order to have time to 
catch a glance at those connected with Nelson and St. Vincent, — the 
former as the hero of the country — the latter as the hero of the author 
of the “ Naval H istory’’ before us. Under this view we cannot be detained 
with the Egyptian expedition ; the queer behaviour of the Foudroyant 
at the capture of the Guillaume Tell, wherein nothing was display^ed 
but bravery ; the gallant exploit <rf Sir James Saumarez ; the decisive 
smash at Copenhagen ; and the hand-to-hand death-and-glory struggle 
of cutting out the Chevrette, — although our fingers itch to dilate upon 

• them. By^ such omissions we shall be able to shorten a tedious yarn, 
and coifie at once towards the battle of Trafalgar. 

One circumstance by the way. In the first edition of the “ Naval 
History,” the mutiny at Dominica, in April, 1 802, is detailed through 
several pages, in order to introduce the services of the squadron. As 
the whole circumstance is omitted in the present volumes, we presume 
that it has come to the author's knowledge that the mutineers*’ were 
far from being the most culpable of the parties, and that *the fire of the 
Magnificent and other vessels made a cruel slkugliier of poor devils 
already ” 4own.” • . 

But itv this case, we had a right to expect revision rather tlian can- 
celling; and the unwelcome truth to be given as a warning against the 
headlong precipitancy resulting from folli/iving the feelings instead of 
the judgment. It was the slavish employment^of some of the black 

-I— rri- n- t— -- mrr— -ir --m- - .r ■ tr r ^ - r ^ i . 

wa» not. taken from the French till 1801. An ejror also ap|)ears in th<) list of Du 

* Perce’s captured sHlps. La Gourageuse is ref^resented as hebg of 22 guns and I'GO 
men. instead of jpms and 300 men. She was afterwards commissioned in Lord 

<^eith’s fieet as a 3£gu& fflgatot 
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regiment, by ite OolaHel, in cultivating his own property, with other 
gnevancee, which galled them, after a long forbearance^ into open 
mutiny. The suppeBsion of ihia wae managed most heartlessly, and a 
moment which might have, mingled severiW with humanity was stained 
with ah outrageous ef&ision of bloods ** There waa but little hope of 
escape,** says an eye-witness, the broken line olwretches, goaded on by 
the bayonets of their pursuers, hurried, furioea^ and Wind, like a herd of 
wild cattle ; some threw themselves over the perpendicular walls of the 
Cabritta, and were dashed to atoms on the rocksof Douglas bay ; others, 
lurking through the by-paths, tried fhe swamps; but hero they were 
anticipated, for a strong party of militfa, posted along the margin of tlxe 
marsh, shot or bayoneted them as they floundered through the mud. 
One flank rushed down a narrow pass leading to Douglas bay, the crowd 
crushing and trampling on their comrades ; but the men-of*war moored 
close to the shore received them with showers of grape and canister- 
shot, and played upon them until a heap of shattered bones and broken 
flesh alone remained of a strong regiment of 1000 rank and file ; 
some 350 men were taken prisoners, and a certain number of them 
executed.** 

Captain Brenton thinks, or jierhaps we ought rather to say thought, 
the safety of the colony endangered by this insubordination ; but all 
inquiry seems to show that the island jwas perfectly secure, and that, 
had the unconditional offer of surrender, which was made by the re- 
voltcrs, been accepted with the slightest promise of mercy — and had any 
one conducted the matter but their known enemy, it is probable that»no 
life would have been forfeited, except some examples to the outraged 
law. 

The peace, or rather armed truce of Amiens, was of so short a con- 
tinuance, that we can banely consider it an interruption of hostilities, 
since the same officers and men who had so distinguished themselves 
were again at their post, on the renewal of a war, which, according to 
the reasonings of Vatlel himself, was a just and necessary one. Mens. 
Pelet, a member of the State Councils of France, candidly admits — as 
we see by Captain Basil Ilalfs excellent version — that the English had 
more than one cause of complaint at the rupture of the treaty : — “ *J'hey. 
found fault,*’ says he, “ with Napolqpn, not only for the occRpation o# 
Piedmont, but for his^efusal to remove the sequestration imposed upon 
British property, and his decree for raising 300^000 men.** And he 
adds, “ there was no denying that the reclamations of England were 
well grounded.**, " ^ • 

The war re-opened, as numbers of our readers must well remember, 
with an activity and spirit unexampled; and the diligence of our cruisers 
gored the enemy to the quick. The ‘‘foggy** action of Sir Robert 
Calder, however, was not the kind of Uiing that a nation possessing 
Nelson^equired, and great were the rejoicings and hopes when that hero 
took ihejield. It was then, wiien the states of Europe were successively 
succumbing to fraud and force, that our flag advocated freedom ; and 
/many were they whq blessed the ships 

« Whereon tKe Briton's mingled crosses fly, 

The holy laflkwmi of liberty,** • , 

A fleet under Nelson, who was usually favoured by fortune as well as 
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tnevit, was not likely to be inactive or undistinguished ; and although 
his exiraordipary chase of the French fleet across the Atlantic was not 
attended with the results he wished* it undoubtedly preserved our West 
India islands from invasion and pillage. fi\it he was not doomed to 
wait much longer for an opportunity of doing hi^ country a lasting ser- 
vice. On Uie 2 1st of October, 1805, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain^ consisting of thirty-three men-ol&war, were discovered at day- 
break oix or seven miles to the eastward. Nelson immediately made 
the signal for his ships, twenty-seven in number, to bear up in two 
columns as they formed in the oxSer of sailing, tW weather one being 
led by himself, and the lee by CVilinffwood'-^a mode of attack which 
his Lordship had previously directed, to avoid the inconvenience and 
delay of forming a line of battle in the usual manner. As this plan was 
new, so also was the structure of the enemy’s order, which, from every 
alternate ship being about a cable’s length to windward of her second 
a-liead and a-stem, might be termed a doubla line, whether occasioned 
by accident or design ; and it formed a crescent convexing to leeward, 
80 that in leading down to the centre, Collingwood had both tlieir van 
and rear abaft the beam. Nelson was cheerful and confident. ** Now,” 
said he, ** they cannot escape us I think we may make sure of twenty 
of them.” The last order which he gav^ previous to engaging was the 
comprehensive, and, we ttust, immortal sentence, which aroused shouts 
of applause from the whole fleet — 

** ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY.” 

c 

The action commenced at noon, by the gallant heads of the columns 
forcing the centre of the enemy’s line, leaving his van unoccupied, the 
succeeding ships breaking through in all parts astern of their leaders, 
and engaging their opponents at the very muzzles of the guns. The 
conflict was severe, for while all the Britons displayed the same zealous 
animation, it must be confessed that the enemy’s ships were fought with 
a gallantry highly honourable ; but the attack on them was irresistible, 
and ended in a complete and glorious victory, the trophies being nine- 
teen sail of the line, two of which wgre flrst-rates, and one of those two 
the famous Santissima Trinidada, the largest ship in the world. Among 
'-the prUcRiers were Admiral Villeneuve, the French Commander-in-Chief, 
the Spanish Admirals Akva and Cisneros, and General Contamin. 

Such a battle could not be fought without a great loss of men, and the 
returns on our side exhibited the serious amount of 449 killed, and 1241 
wounded. Of the slain was Nelson himself, who here crowned his ser- 
vices to his country, and died in the blaze 8f his glory ; and though he 
survived not to wear the lauriels destined for him by a grateful country, 
he achieved the imperishable wreath of immortAl fame, “ Thus fell,” 
says Captain Brenton, “ the ‘^greatest sea-oflfeer of thigi or any other 
nation, recorded in history ; his talents, his courage, his fidelity <nhis zeal, 
his love for his King and country, were exceeded by none. Never had 
any man the happy intuitive faculty of seizivig the moment of propitious 
fortune equal to Nelson. His whole carper, from his earliest entrance 
into the Service, offers to the youth of the.Britislf Navy the most illus- 
trious examples of every manly virtue whether we .view him' as a Mid- 
'shipman, a Lieutenant, as the Captain of a frigate, or ae a Commander- 
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In this inrarm eulogtum on the departed chief we so entirely a^ree, 
that we regret a remark or two whicn he has elsewhere made, touting 
somewhat his official character. Here we do not idlude to the inde- 
fensible and lamentdble occurrences at Naples, but to insinuations of 
I his c^tempt for supeviors, and for the every-day work of a fleet. After 
the affair at Copenhagen, we are told that Nelson neither knew nor 
cared about the repairing of ships; Ills business, he thooffh^ was to lead 
them into action, and leave them to do theii^ duty.*^ Now we suspect 
that this could no more have been the sentiment of him who owed so 
much to the Captains who repaired***their ships after the Battle of the 
Nile, than it would have been of Coflingwood in his anxious exertions 
after that of Trafalgar : and though he that is able to rear the edifice 
need not be employed in compounding the mortar, he will be none the 
worse for his object in seeing that it is done. We have also to clear 
his memory from a charge of egregious vanity, which some of his un- 
witting friends have throWn upon him. We are told that, just previous 
to the action, he went to his cabin, and decorating himself with the 
insignia of all his orders, again mounted the deck, where, on being told 
that he would be marked by his stars and crosses, he is said to have 
exclaimed-—** In honour 1 gained them, and in honour I’ll die with 
them.” Now there is no (fther truth in this, than that he had accidentally 
dressed himself that morning in the same coaf which he had commonly 
worn, on which the star of the Bath was embroidered ; and this badge 
being remarked after the action commenced, he replied he was aware it 
would be seen, but that it was now too late to shift his coat. ThisVe 
had from the best living witness of the circumstance, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
the very speaker on the occasion. 

Nelson was certainly the most popular hero of his day ; and perhaps 
in no country have higher honours been paid to the memory of a 
deceased warrior, than those which took place in January, 1806. His 
body was brought home foi^nterment; was exhibited in state at Green- 
'wich and Westminster; and was finally buried in the cathedral of St 
Paul. The funeral, gratefully ordered at the public expense, was the 
most solemn and magnificent sp»ctacle ever beheld in this country, 
being attended by a large concourse of the Army, Navy, gentry, nobi-- 
lity, and statesmen ; and honoured by the attendance of sevA sons of 
his Majesty. Honouik and rewards were bestowed on his relations, and 
an earldom was perpetuated in the family of Nelson. ^ 

“ Such honours England to her hero paid, 

^ud peaceful |lept the mighty Nelwr^s sflade.** 

The tactics of the battle of Trafalgar are certainly less easy to under- 
stand than were those of the Nile ; for the success of the day we seem 
to have been more indebted to the exara^c and popularity of the chief, 
the individual exertions of every ship, and the gallantry of the officers 
and crenrs, than to the mode of attack. The heads of the columns com- 
ing slowly from the windward, were exposed to a severe and raking fire 
from many ships for some time before they could return a gun, and 
hence the heavy loss^ those vessels sustained. Nelson, however, knew 
his men, both friends and fcws, and declared that— “ No Captain could 
do very itJirong if ke placed MsMp alongside that ofan enemy.** And 
§0 intent was he to every turn of the day, that with his dying breath he 
^ recommended to his successor the politic measure of anchoring the fle^. 
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an Advke which> unfortunately, was not followed, and this neglect led 
to the subsequent catastrophe by which S0 many of the hard-won prizet 
were lost. 

This battle was a blow to the marititne strength of the two .Powers 
opposed to us, wbicli lastingly erippled their navies, forttke capture of 
the four swl of the line^y Sir Richard Strachan, and Duckworth’s vic- 
tory at St. Domingo, may be considered as consequences of it. Yet 
Napoteon,* in his address to the Legislative Body, coolly said — “ The 
storm has Occasioned to us the loss of a few ships, after a battle impru- 
dently fought;” and the Legislators bowed their heads. In Madrid, 
the Court even outdid Napoleon, *for they spread reports of a victory 
over Nelson ; and a print was industriously circulate showing the sink- 
ing of the Victory and other British ships, a copy of which may now be 
seen at the United Service Museum. 

Such effrontery and mendacity remind us of a famous French harle- 
quin, who, aficr Te Deum had been sung, and great rejoicings made in 
Paris for the Battle of Parma, appeared upon the stage with a lantern 
in his hand, and seemed very busy searching for something he had lost. 
One of the persons of the drama demanded what he was looking for ? 
“Mu/ot/'* replied he, “ je chftrche la victoire de Parme.” The 
audience was pleased with the wit, hut harlcqttin was sent to the galleys. 

Scarcely were the ceremonies of Nelson^s funeral over, ere Lord St. 
Vincent was ordered by bis Majesty in person to hoist the Union at the 
main, and assume the command of the Channel fleet, then consisting of 
fofty-two sail of the line, fifteen frigates, and many smaller vessels. He 
accordingly repaired on board the Hibernia, a beautiful ship of 110 guns, 
and after holding the station rather more than a year, resigned from ill 
health, and never afterwards held any employment afloat. 

We have now rather an unpleasant duty to execute in passing an 
opinion upon this officer, in his public capacity; but the high position in 
which Captain Brenton has pl^ed him renders it historically necessary. 
We are quite willing to join in all the panegyric which Can be lavished^ 
upon Earl St. Vincent for bis personal bravery, his judicious promptness 
during mutiny, his rigid economy of sea-stores, bis occasional patronage 
of merit, his zealous blockade of Cadiz, and his gallant attack on the 
•Spanish ^eet in 1797 ; but there we clap on a stopper over all, for while 
we allow him to be a smart officer and a conqueror, we cannot fully con- 
firm ft him the title of a hero. Though a leveller in politics, his sole 
idea of governing was by a harsh system of terror and espionage, worthy 
of a despot ; and w# think the letters published by our historian, some of 
which are suppressed in the present edition, display anything but mag- 
nanimity. Under his guidance, discipline was tyranny, reforms became 
hateful, and the feelings wer^ provoked by the forcible application of 
corrosives. To such a degree did his disposition descend, that he was 
known, liot only ter detain such newspapers as were not to his tSste, but 
even to keep back the letters addressed to those under his command — a 
fact related to us by his executive officer. • 

Brenton lauds his management of the Channel, fleet ; bitt there ‘was 
little merit due to tlie man who, while residing at Torbay, London, or 
: t 

• We observe that Captain Brenton complains of being represented as having art 
^ti-Napo/eonopAcbia f is not this something like the anh:/ebri/uffe powders ? 
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perhaps his seat at RochettSt with large etnoluments* was carefol that 
liis subordinates should suffer all the confinement and privations which 
could be inflicted on a Service already sufficiently rude. On assuming 
this command, he sneered at the idea qf running for l^ofbay in a gale, 
jis Howe and Rridporli were accustomed te do^, saying that he would 
leach them to keep their station qff Brest os welfas off Cadiz* In this 
spirit he persevered so long in the first breeze which assailed him, that 
when he was forced, in spite of himself, to bear up, the Railleur* Trom- 
peuse, and Lady Jane, foundered in the midst of the fleet, with all their 
crews. • 

We do not quarrefso much with the Amount or exactitude of his di^ 
cipline, as the extreme harshness of its administration. Monkton — who^ 
so nobly fought the Marlborough on the Ist of June, when Captain 
Berkeley was obliged to quit the deck, and was one of the most distin- 
guished in Bridport’s action in the following year — was publicly repri- 
manded in the general orders, because his ship, the Mars, had pushed 
between the Ville de Paris and the Barfleur in the morning watch, Tlio 
gallant Monkton repaired to the man of office, and expressed bis regret 
at being thus exhibited to the whole fleet for an act which happened 
while he was dressing in his cabin — whereupon the chief luffed up and 
let fly the following missive, which we here insert for the benefit;^ and 
due consideration of some of our peace-estaMishment men : — The 
Commaiuler-in-Chief cannot suppose it possible that any Captain of a 
ship under his command is off the quarter-deck or poop when a move- 
ment of the fleet is made, night or day, nor that he is in bed at day- 
break every morning,” 

The pariiculars of the disputes which he held with Lord Cochrane, 
Sir Charles Thompson, Sir John Orde, Sir Henry Trollope, and many 
other, officers, afford sufficiont proof that this Dux Pratfectusque Classis 
was far from being above the common frailties of human nature. 
Among other interferences, he was partial to the exercise of power in 
matters of dourts-martial ; as in the case of Midshipman Faithwell, who 
being sentenced to be ignominiously stripped of his uniform and ren- 
dered incapable of serving as an officer, for maltreating prisoners, the 
Admiral additionally directed his head to be shaved, a label of disgrace 
to be placed on his back, an|} that he be employed in cleaning the ship’s 
head till farther orders.® Even in command of the Channel fleet, where 
the quick intercourse with London had hitherto been supposed to render 
such a step unnecessary, he contrived to be empowered to order courts, 
and put their sentence into ^execution without dehi^', or report to the 
Admiralty. 

Himself a bachelor, Lord St. Vincent lost no opportunity of express- 
ing his dislike of the lAlken bonds, obserji^iug that a married officer 
was half lost tOitlie service $*’ but he certainly overlooked the fact tliat no 
men evewbehaved better than Nelson, Collingwood, Buncan, Exmouth, 
llallovvell, Parker, Troubridge, and many other sea-Benedicts, whose 
merits silenced even the breifth of envy, and afforded sound proof that a 
sailoi* may splice without ruinwig himself. This might have been mere 
badinage, but with such, and«|^me accompanying practical mU he con- 
trived to mUke most'of thos^^aeont him very uncomfortable. In witness 
t(f this we will cite the excellent Collingwood, a man who so seldom 
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vented compliunts oy censured the conduct of oihetra. In the ** Memoir’’ 
of \m life we read-*** ' 

** On one occasion the Excellent was directed 16 weigh when off Cadiz, 
and to close with the AdmiraVs shin, and in running down the signal was 
made live or six times ibr altering the course, first on one side, then on the' 
other, and at length a Lieutenant. / Captain Coilingwood, who had 
been observing this in silence, ordered his boat to be manned, as he would 
go too, On his arrival on board, he desired the Lieutenant when the order 
was copied to bring it to him, and he read it while he was walking the 
deck with Lord St. Vincent and Sir Robert Calder. It was merely for the 
Excellent to receive on board two^bags of onions for the use of the sick ; 
and on seeing it he exclaimed, ‘Bless me! is this the service, my Lord— is 
this the service, Sir Robert ? Has the Excellent's signal been made five or 
six times for two bags of onions? Man my boat. Sir, and let us go on 
board again.' And though repeatedly pressed by Lord St. Vincent to stay 
dinner, he refused and retired.'* 

In a letter to W. Blackett, Esq., speaking of Nelson's appointment 
to command a squadron going to Egypt, Coilingwood says-^ 

“ This appointment of Nelson to a service where so much honour was 
to be acquired has given great offence to the senior Admirals in the fleet. 
Sir Wm. Parker, who is an excellent officer, and as gallant a man as any 
in the Navy, and Sir J. Orde, who on all 6cca»ons of service has acquitted 
him^lf with great honour, are both feeling hurt at a junior of the same 
fleet having so marked a preference given him, and have written to Lord 
Spencer, complaining of this neglect of them. « 

“ The fleet is in consequence in a most unpleasant state ; and now all 
tHkt intercourse of friendship which was the only thing like comfort which 
was left us, is forbidden ; for the Admirals and Captains are desired not to 
entertain, even at dinner, any who do not belong to their ships. They all 
complain that they are appointed to many unworthy services, and I have 
my share with the rest; but I place myselL beyond the reach of such 
matters ; for I do them with all the exactness in my power, as if they were 
things of the utmost importance, though 1 do not conceal what 1 think of 
them. In short, I do what every body does— wish^mysplf at home very 
much.” 

Again, writing to Captain Alexander Ball, from off Cadiz, in October, 
1798 :— 

^ “I congratulate you, my dear friend, o%your success Oh, my dear 
Ball, how 1 have lamented that 1 was not one of y ou ! J have been almost 
broken-hearted all the summer. My ship was in as perfect order for any 
service as those which were sent ; in zeal I will yield to none ; and my 
friendship— my lov^ for your admirable Admiral gave me a particular 
interest in serving with him. But our good: chief found employment for 
me, and to occupy ray mind sent me to cruise off St. Lucars, to intercept 
the market boats, the poor cabbage-carriers. hiimiliation I But for 
the consciousness that 1 did imt deserve degradation from any hand, and 
that my good estimation woula not be depreciated in the minds of honour- 
^J)le men, by the caprice of power, I should have died with indigvjation. I 
am tired of it ; and you will believe I am glad that to-morrow I depart for 
England.” o 

Having already dwelt upon these matters at greater length than we 
at first intended, we must now close our s|||rictures, notwithstanding some 
stirring events which followed this epoch strong inditCements^to 

proceed with them. The battle of Trafalgar, however, so humbled the 
^aritime pride of France that the remaining naval operations of the war,^ 
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though exhibiting both cox^duot an,d enterprisni were on a.reduced eeale 
as compared with those of former periotis of liostility. While their fleets 
were accumulating and re-organizing in blockaded ports, occasional 
detached squajl^ons and njunxerous single ships wem><^ptured or de- 
^ Btroyed*hy our cruisers^ and their trade was ali jbot^ annihilated. There 
is much to dilate npon, both historically and techmcSlly, as ta the expe- 
ditions to ^ Cape of. Qood Hope, Monte Yldeo, Cofpenh^etif Java, 
Cura^oa, Mauritius, and the Dardanelles ; but they appeaip of secondary 
importance to the military operations in the Peninsula, which' led, step 
by step, to the defeat of all the ablest Generals of France, ’imd the occu*- 
pation of Paris itself. TJiese momedtous events— Krwm muftis aliis^ 
are related in easy progression by Captain Brenton ; and we cannot part 
company vvithout expressing our full conviction of the honour, integrity, 
and religious nmrality with which he has executed his task; virtues 
which gleam forth whenever he delivers his own sentiments. 

By tne way, while we are castings we xnust mention cntr Ixope, that in the 
third edition of the Naval History*' the death of tl^e gallant Manners, 
of the Reindeer, will And mention; and though dates, names, and 
minute particulars mny hamper the flow of a paragraph, tliey are — like 
the impec^menta exercUiXs^ or baggage of an army — both necessary and 
useful in spite of their weigl^t. ‘Indeed, we sfrongly recommend a strict 
icvibion of this department of the work, since there are numerous 
instances of carelessness or oversight. We could also wish that the 
slaps" at James, the contemporary historian, had been omitted ; for, 
with ** all his Imperfections on his head," he is at once patriotic, 
Intrepid, dad intelligent. There may exist many errors of detail in so 
laborious an ucdert^ing ; yet it is only a matter of astonishment, con- 
sidering the author was a landman, that he accomplished so much in so 
good a style. He has been severely taken to task by two or three 
naval critics, and every hole in his jacket exposed to view without the 
least quarter ; but, in spite of all, his work is too considerable to be per- 
manently tarnished by its blemishes — 

■ << quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana i)arQxa cavit natuia. * 


RHYMES ON A WEDDING. 


At St. Mary-le-Bone, on the 17th January, 1837, Major Philip Mair, 99th Regi- 
ment, to Miss Mdi^aret Qiace Rainier, of Upper Seymour Street.’^— U. S. Jouhmai., 
February. 

« Margherita, perla bella, 

*Palmerina sei stata— 

Del buon Ma^gwr dggi sposa— 

Mdg^'o^enti sei beats.” ‘ 

*♦ A bonny pearl is Margai’ct, 

And Palmer unco fair ; 

But Hymen s torch, not lit in vain, 

* Has ii(ade her even Matr /” 

. L-,- 

U. 9. JOUIIK* V<3f» 103, JuKB, 1837. K 
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Having in our last Number given a summary of the Evidence 
before the Military Cousolid^ioii Commieision of which broke 
up on the Duke of Richmond ^tiring from office without presenting its, 
Report, and haying al^o given oipr remarks on the draft ch the Report 
prepar^ as by his Grace, and approved, as he has since stated, by 
severed of his colleagues, we now proceed to a considerAion of tlie 
Commission of 1686, assembled under instructions of the same tenour 
as the former 'one, but with a change of all its members excepting Lord 
John Russell. 

By following our former course of considering the Evidence first, 
and then the Report professing to be founded jupon it, we conceive we 
shall be adopting a more perspicuous method than by taking the Report 
first and the Evidence afterwards, which our readers are aware is the 
Parliamentary fortn of printing documcnis of this kind. 

It must have struck every one who perused the Duke of Richmond’s 
projected Report, that the only argument of any value, or fairly war- 
ranted by any part of the evidence, for his scheme of an Army Board 
with a civilian chief, was deduceckfrom the assumed fact of the perfec- 
tion of the Admiralty Bo^*d. It is in Orde» to prove the merits of that 
Board that we now find ‘Sir J. Barrow produced as an evidence— a gen- 
tleman whose long and valuable services at the Admiralty are too well 
known to require any comment This witness states that under Sir J. 
Graham’s instructions he was charged with framing the new system, 
by which the Navy Board, Victualling-office, and Transport Board, were 
thrown into the Admiralty, and the whole business divided into five 
departments — Surveyor, Accountant, Storekeeper, Victualling and 
Transports, Medical, 

After giving some details of the former mode of accounts, which no 
doubt were clumsy enough, Sir J. explains the present method, especially 
a new arrangement by which a constant audit of each account as soon 
as received is daily carried on by the Audit Office, thus avoiding any 
accumulation or arrear of business* Sir J. tells the Commission 
that the Scheme (his own) has been four years in operation, and be is 
happy to say it has worked most beautifully. He then details the 
superintending duties of each of the five lords, %'one of whom, Captain 
Elliot, seems to be his favourite. He says he is the lord who superin- 
tends the victualling and transports, “and a very attentive one he is.” 
Of Lord Dalmeny, ivho superintends the accounts, he says nothing either 
good or bad ; but is fond of Mr. Briggs, the accountant-general, who, 
he says (and we believe justly), is a very clever, intelligent, active man. 

As to vyhat is referred to the five heads of departments individually, 
and wl^Ssof sufficient consequence to be brought before the Board, Sir 
J. explain^s thaf such a matter as a disobedience or breach of 

orders would con/e before the Board ; but if a man lost his jacket, it 
would be left to the discretion of the superi^i tending lord whether he or 
the public should pay for it. What a ^eavy responsibility for Lord 
Dalmeny ! 

We must be allowed to doubt the heauti/ul working of the Board in the 
•following case, quoted by Sir J. Barrow ; — A Captain Black had been 
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many years actually broken down by womlds, but it could not be certified 
tliat any of them were equal to loss of a fimb, so his case wm put off\ till 
at when he was on his death^-bed, a pension was given him, which 
ho Jived to enjoy, poor man I exactly one fortnight. Better to put off 
^one hundred cases of jackets for as many years, than one case, such as 
. the gallant Captain Black’s, for one hour. He ^ays the Compassionate 
list of the Navy is referred to liimself and one of the lords~‘* Captain 
Elliot and I, did it a few days ago. It took us the whole monHng P* 
In our humble apprehension they could not he better employed. He 
laments over the increase of the widow®’ pension. There seem to be no 
Greenacres in the Navy to remedy this* crying evil. 

M tins part of Sir J. Barrow’s evidence we must call the readers atten- 
to the fact, that the new Admiralty Board has had the great advantage 
of being composed, with exception of one civilian, of naval officers, whose 
practical knowledge must in ail details facilitate their duties, and in a 
great degree compensate as to tlie efficiency of the Service for the poll* 
tical jobbing to which a civilian chief must always be driven by the exi- 
gencies of Government as to votes and interest. 

As to questions of promotion, the civilian first lord. Sir J. Barrow 
justly explains, must consult his senibr naval lord as to the services of 
officers he desires to promete.*^ This sounds plausible, but must end in 
a balance being struck between politics and seirvice ; for the civil chief 
naturally refers to his naval adviser in some such way as this ^ — “ I 
wish to promote Captain A., because he commands so many votes in 
{Scotland, Are his services sufficient to warrant my doing so withifut 
raising a clamour T* The Service may no doubt be carried on in this 
way without further mischief than a complete setting aside of all 
officers of the opposite poiitic^to the ministry ; but it is obvious that it 
must create two distinct political classes of officers, which are promoted 
or neglected according to which party is uppermost in the State. 

The habitual occupation of the First Lord is thus described by Sir J. 
Barrow, and quite bears out the proposition. “ lie has quite plough to 
do to answer applications; lie has two clerks in the private office 
employed from morning till night, besides his private Secretary, in 
answering letters written to him privately, that do not come before the . 
Board; but they are all asking for appointments or promotion^ ftrsome*- ^ 
thing that he alone can^give,” Now, we will just ask any candid person 
to compare this occupation of the First Lord of the Admiralty with that 
of the military Coininaiuler-in-Chief, wlio, from being disconnected with 
politics, is spared this bootle|8 waste of time, and abfe to give his atten- 
tion to the more useful duties of his office. 

As to the rctfitine of the correspondence, Sir J. Barrow describes it aa 
rapid and methodical ;*but it is evident that the chief share of this merit 
lies with himsylf and ollwn' experienced suboidinates, who reduce all 
points foatlie Board's decision to the closest compasa. The i&uthority, 
by the way, of the First Lord over the Board is maintained by a Very 
summary process ; for Sir Jf Barrow says, “ Lord Spencer sent orte of 
the lords about his business for refusing to sign a commission in which 
he did not concur.” * » 

JSir J. Bftrrow argues that lit Js belter to have a civilian First Lord 
than a naval officer, because he conceives it impossible -that a naval ilflan * 
should not have partialities for those who have served in his own ship, 
and, with a singular naiveUt believes that a civilian has few or none df 

hi 2 
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those feelingly and consults, ofconrae^ the naval memhers of the Board 
with regard to the merits and Services pf ofiicers. The promotion of 
omeers, therefore, is the result of a happy mixture of the political views 
of the civilian Xidrd and the professional partialities of the naval 
Lord whom he cotisults. If partiality must exist* we confess we prefer 
the professional favouritism objected against Lord St. Vincent’s govern- 
ment of the Admiralty, to the political sections of his civilian successors. 

In^iheir questions, upon the consolidation of the Navy and Victualling 
Board with the Commissioners endeavour to establish 

Bom® comparison’ with the Ciifil Department of the Ordnance, for- 
getting the direct respon8it>iiity of the Master-Qeneral is quite a 
different thing from the system of those Boards over which Sir J. 
Barrow represents the control of the Admiralty to have been so imperfegj. 

On the question of separating the Naval from the Military Ordnance, 
Sir J. Barrow is very decided ; biA as his opinion rests chiefly upon an 
awkward mode of correspondence, by which delay in the fitting of gun- 
carriages on board ship sometimes happens, these arguments of the desk 
can hardly be balanced against the opinions of those distinguished 
Artillery officers who pointed out the vast importance in war-time of hav- 
ing the Naval and Military Ordnmice in common ; besides, the mode of 
correspondence might easily be improved. 

Captain G. Elliot, the^next witness, is also for the separation, though 
he owns he finds the inconvenient correspondence alluded to not near 
so voluminous as he had supposed. He says that he thinks the Admiralty 
could easily undertake their own Ordnance ; yet he admits that the 
present Ordnance-Office have always met the desire of the naval officers 
as far as they possibly could. He explains that when a ship is to receive 
her guns, the Cajptain, in some cases, applies to the Admiralty for some 
peculiar fitting or the carriages ; the Admiralty forward his letter to the 
Ordnance, and tlie Ordnance direct their Officer at the port where the 
ship ires, to fit them accordingly ; but he sometimes does ngt understand 
them, aqd reference is made backward and forward, with loss of time ; 
and here lies that inconvenience so much complained of. To us it would 
seem easy to avoid this, by sending ^down the naval officer’s otvn explana- 
tion to the Ordnance officer at the gun-wharf, or by putting the two 
officers^n direct communication on the spot. To have two establish- 
ments of Ordnance all over the world seems almost expensive remedy 
for an evil so slight, and which a little alteration of arrangement could 
so easily remove, if indeed it at all exists. 

^We now come t'to Sir James Kempt’s evidence,^ which naturally 
attracts the more attention from bis having been exhibited as a 
member of the Commission of 1833. Being abked if he had read 
the Project of Report, be gives this answer, ire which it should seem 
“more is meant than meets^'the ear:” — “Although a member of the 
Commissldn of JB33^, the Project of Report, prepared by Jibe Duke 
of Richmond, was not submitted to me, iior did I see the evidence taken 
before that Commission till two days ago. « At our last meeting, March, 
1834, it was determined that the evidence should be put in .possession of 
. ihe members, and that the Duke of Richmond ahd myself should draw 
up some questions to the Duke of WaJlin^fton apd Sir H. Hardinge 
• previous to cldsbg the proceedings* 1 received, bnwever, no summons 
to meet the Duke of Richmond, nor was the evidence sent to me ; yet 
It observe that the Project of Report fo dated mm days after the last 
meotmg of the Commission,** 
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It is scarcely needf^L after this exposure, to iollovv Sir James 
through his judicious and lorcible objections to the Scheme. Setting aside 
his own experience, Sir James was not a man to clo^, bis ears against 
the concurrent te^imony of the mass of evidence which he had 
listened during the Commission of 1833, and wbfeh the sophistical inter- 
tugatories of his colleagues had been unable to sb^ke. He proceeds in 
his evidence to show the certainty of confusion front separating the 
Civil branch of the Ordnance from the Military; h® condemns th^idea 
of fin Army Board as unwieldy and inefficient : denies the mischievous 
insinuation that the Artillery are used i^ii&irly in not sharing the staff 
appoinlmenta of the Army ; explains Jxow many situations" of emolu- 
ment they have ; and proves that slow promotion is their real and only 
grievance — a grievance he had himself, he says, strongly urged upon 
the Government, hut invariably without success, on account of the 
expense. The fallacy set up in the Project of Report^ that the Treasury 
have not control over the whole expenditure of the Ordnance, he 
completely refutes, by explaining that by far the chief part of that 
expenditure is not contingent or matter of reference, but is under esta- 
blished regulation, and that for any variation of outlay or pro{) 08 ed mili- 
tary works, the previous sanction of thd Treasury is asked before any 
fresh work can be begun. • 

As to medical reduction, ^ir James gives goo^ reasons against it, and 
wc must here observe that it is strange to find the same persons, who 
affect such anxiety for plenty of waggons to convey the sick and 
wdunded, proposing to reduce that medical staff, without the able and 
prompt assistance of which the waggons would be of but little use in aiSy ^ 
case. Perhaps there is no one point in which indeed our armies have 
such advantage as in the medical department. 

Sir James neither admits that advantage could result from separating 
the Naval from the Military Ordnance, nor that clashing or disputes 
between them have been avoided from a good understanding i^erely 
casual, but from the tonsciousness existing among all practical men of 
huvsiness, that no public duty of any kind can be properly cJImried on 
unless there is a good understanding between the heads of departments. 

The Duke of Richmond, who wasmext examined, informed the Com- 
mission thatjie luid been at the head of the Commission of 1833, and * 
had drawn up tlie Project of a Report, sent it to Sir R. Dundas, then to 
Lord J. Russell, and lastly to Mr. Ellice, who was to forward it to Sir 
James Kempt. Oh, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ellice ! * 

The Duke explains that hb original Project was to^consolidate all the 
Military Departments, and place them under an Army Board, consisting 
of a Chief Commissioner (a civilian), three civilian members, and one 
military, who Should h^ve under his orders the Artillery and Engineera, 
as well as the whole of the Army. Afterwards he says, to smooth down 
objections, he determined *011 giving the Ordnance a Colonel-peneral 
(a concession merely nominal, because there was ftill a majoHty of 
political civilian members to outvote them whenever they pleased). 
His .Grace being asked — Are not the proceedings of the Board of 
Ordnance submitted t^ the Mdsler-General? answers, I cannot see why ' 
tijere shou^ be. I cannot edheeive wliy he should be a better ju^S of 
cbfil matters than kny otlier member of the Board, jfCoes his Qtaeo . 
re*a]]y think a country gentleman as good a jbdge of the form of a tent, 
4he construction of a gun*carriage, or the erection of a barracki as igt 
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experienced general-officer ? Yel he has bee% a soldier, and from his 
frequent aniniad versions on thetwant of waggons in the Ordnance Stores 
for foreign service, would lead one to infer that hq^ was not entirely 
ignorant of some details of the Service. 

Mr, Archer, the Head of the Gommissar^t Depa;rtment of the^ 
Treasury, was next examined upon the business of Commissaries, which, 
he stated to be, not only providing fuet forage, rations, &:c., for troops 
at th^ colonies, but also acting as Government bankers and paymasters 
for other departments, Navy, Ordnance, Customs, Post-Office, Pen- 
sions, Building Contracts, an arrangement replete with convenience 
and economy ; the wlfSlc. beiivg under the vigilant control of the 
Treasury, who, in matters relating to the health and advantage t)f the 
troops, consult with the military authorities at the Horse-Guards. 

One fact is stated by Mr. Archer which deserves the serious consi- 
deration of Government, namely, “ that in the event of an army as small 
even as the Portuguese expedition in 1826 taking the field, it would not 
be possible to collect a sufficient commissariat stall’ for its service from 
the whole department now in existence/* # 

A paper was now laid before tlm Board from Lieut-Colonel Fanshawe, 
who had, before the Commission ^f 1833, recommended the abolition of 
the Dublin Respective Officers* Board, «andsnow explains in this docu- 
ment that he by no means thought that Board superfluous, but only tliat 
it would answer equally well if reduced to the same number and consti- 
tution as the Respective Oflicers in the colonies ; whereas at present there 
is^a Clerk of Survey added to the usual numbers, on account of the pecu- 
^liar exigencies of the Service in Ireland. 

Sir H. Ilardinge,— It does not appear tliat the former Commission 
had any fancy for examining Sir Henr\% though he was known to have 
served long in the Ordnance, He is, however, summoned befon^ 
the present Commission, and throws fn'sli light upon the proposition of 
separating the Civil and Military Branches of the Ordnance, by observ- 
ing that among what are called civil duties of the Ordnance’ are tlic 
laboratory, gun-carriage flvetory, foundry, and field-train. We beg the 
reader to recollect that these are some oi the masters ol which the lluke 
of Richmond could not conceive 'a military Master-General to be a 
better judge than any civilian of his Board. * 

Sir Henry also proves that the proposed Arttiy Board would in no 
way resemble the Admiralty, because in that department, though a 
civiliands at the head, yet the civil service is made buburdinate to the 
professional. “ By separating the civil and military duties,** says Sir 
H., “ there would be no unity of actioii in great emergencieci ; im- 
portant military Uuties would devolve on civiiiaut* ; and Uiis transfer of 
the Army from a military to a civil chief could not be elVected without 
prejudice to the public servicib,** 

Being asked the question whether the Armyls not now under the divided 
civil and military authority of the Sccretary-at-War and Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir H. in a full and clear manner sht^ws that this division is only 
in form, and that tlm military administration is, in truth, in the hands 
of Secretary-of-State for Home and Cplonies®— no material appoint- 
mentor arrangement at home being made without,the approval of the 
• former, and no^roops beiqg employed* abroad except under the direct 
instructions of the latter ; these two great oflicers of slate thus moving 
a^)d controlling the machine, without being troubled eitlmr with its 
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financial details^ which are regulated by the Secretary-at-War, or the 
details of discipline and promotion, whk^h are entrusted to the Com« 
mandpr-in-Chief. Which separation of finance from discipline has 
brought the expenditure of the Army under the House of Commons, 
^and has'hept the discij^ine and management of the Army in the King*s 
.hands and out of the House of Commons — “ anfi this,” he adds, “ is, in 
iny view, as it ought to be. Oocasional dliferences of opinion between 
the Secretary-at-War and Commander*in-Chief are no imperfestion : 
they lead to close investigation — one argues for economy, the other for 
the efiioiency of the Army ; the righttlecisio^ will prevail ; and, on a 
reference, tlie Government can decide.^ 

Being asked why, if the Secretary-of-State can, by his authority, pre- 
vent the Secretary-at-War and Commander-in-Chief from clashing, a 

* civil chief could not do the same as regard^ the separation in the Ord- 
nance, Sir H. admirably states the difierence between the mixed service 
of the Ordnance and the total distinctness of finance and discipline in 
the Army, which has been so often adverted to that we do not again 
dwell upon the detail. 

“ The Army,** he goes on to say, ** is a great mass of small details, in 
whicli a fraction a-day upon 100,000 nwn amounts to so large a sum, that 
a consolidation which should put too much under one man for his actual 
superintendence, would be by no means economy.** lie maintains that 
the present responsibility of the Secretary-of-State and Secretary-at-War 
is an ample control over the Commander-in-Chief, who can, in fact, do 
nothing unless secure of their concurrence and support iu the House^f 
Commons, and that any interference with this executive power would be 
an encroachment on the King’s prerogative. He observes upon the 

necessity of keeping the military executive independent of the politics 
of the day ; and reminds the Commissioners that both Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagb considered that principle of such constitutional im- 
portance tliat, altliougli in the full ]X)8sessiun of j)ower, tlicy prohibited 
Sir H. Taylor or Sir II. Torrens being in Parliament, when serving on 
the general Stafi*, and when their presence in the House of Commons 
might often have been a vast convtjnience to the ministry. 

Sir H., in concluding his evidence, takes occasion to compare the want 
of judgment of the Treasury in not having selected and promoted those 
Commissaries who acquired practical knowledge on service with 
the wiser foresight of the Ordnance, which, after the termination of 
the war, had ern[)loyed in llie best civil offices those Commissaries of 
stores and field-train who lujd shown most zeal and^talent on service. 

Sir H. Vivian, the present Master-General, is next examined, and 
puts his objections to the division of civil and military duty of the Ord- 
nance in a yet strcTnger light than any of the former evidence. 
He tells the IJoard that .three-fourths of the Engineers are actually 
discharging mixed duties at this moment ; that thewbarrack expena^s, 
before that department was put under their superintendence, were at the 
rate of 5/. 5s. lid. for evefy soldier in England : which sum the En- 
ginelers, notwithstanding considerable improvements of the buildings, 
-had brought down to^^. 9s, 4d. ; while in Ireland they had lessened the 
expense ffbm 41. U^r. to 21, 9d. ; that, before reduemg the number 

ofthat admirable corps, it should be recollected that it/ifte Spanish war 
^ alone twenty-three officers were killed, besides those who were invalided 

* from wounds or illness ; that an establishment of 200 (the present 
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numl^eO^as by no means too great a provision of scientific officers for 
war» especially when our numeroius colonfai fortresses are considered. 
Sir H> Vivian’s experience as Conpiuindep-m-^Chief several yeara in 
Ireland enables him to ^eak" eonfidei^y of ,tlie necessity of the Dublin 
Board of Respective Officers. He eblilceives thp Duke. of Richmond's 
Project to have had very little foundation ; and instances that, owing . 
to the mixture of civil and military service, ^000^ worth of public labour 
had been saved by soldiers' labour at Woolwich alone. 

* A civilian, he says, cannot command the Ordnance^ and the Admi- 
ralty is not a parallel case, because bringing the Navy Board, which 
was a civil office, undei^the Admiralty, was a real consolidation ; but 
the separation of civil and military in tha Ordnance would be, in truth, 
exactly the reverse. 

Sir Hussey rejects the insinuation of jealousy of Staff situations on 
the part of the Artillery, and^ agrees with Sir X Kempt that the slow 
promotion is their, real grievance— -a grievance, however, which, he 
observes, by no means cuts off an officer from duiinction; Sir A. 
Dickson, form stance, had the opportunity of attaining as much honour and 
credit as many Division Generals during the time he was but a Captain. 

Sir H. Vivian, who appears w^ll acquainted with the tricks of the 
French system of promotion by chance* and Javour, under the mask of 
merit, by no means concurs with the Commissioners in looking on it 
as a pattern for imitation. 

Upon the subject of consolidating the Commissariat with the Ord- 
n^ce. Sir Hussey reminds the Commissioners — as indeed every military 
evidence has vainly done before him — that we must not calcxdate upon 
being always at •peace. It will scarcely be believed that he is asked 
whether oft service the senior officer of the Ordnance could not under- 
take the Commissariat also ? . To the Comniissariat being made a sub- 
ordinate department (distinct in its service) under the control of the 
Ordnance, Sir H, Vivian does not see objection on any other grounds 
than the reasonable fear of overloading the Master-General with more 
than he can personally superintend. 

Sir Hussey urges strong reasons for not separating the Naval Ord- 
nance from the Military, especially on the ground of experiments being 
' so conveniently tried by the latter branch ; and he aptly quotes the 
proposal of some naval officers for cast-iron /carriages, W'hich were 
luckily submitted to previous trial at Woolwich, when it turned out 
tliey would be so brittle, that one or two raking shot miglit disable the 
whole deck. The accumulation of stores, Sir Hussey says, he has done 
his utmost to reduce, and bears testimony to his predecessors having 
been equally desirous of such reductions. 

The next evidence is the Duke of Wellingtcjn, who, being asked 
generally his opinioq of the evidence before the Commission of 1833, 
and of the Duke of Richmond’s Project of Report upon it, represents, 
in his usual clear manner, the inconveniencies of uniting, under any 
one board, t he duties of the Ordnance, of the §ecretary-at- War, and of the 
Commissariat, because not only, would it become an unwieldy department 
but the duty would be dissimilar, and Ijae subordinate officers who, 
might be ppfectly fit for one deacription^of duty would know nothing' 
of the other instance, a trusiwortSiy storekeeper might be inc^lir 
peteht to overlook the purchase of horses’ forage, 
k tfhe Duke dwells strongly on the necessity of a military head over • 
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both civil and military branches of the Ordnance, as regards our nu« 
tnerous fortifications abroad, and esjpeciaHy as to that diseretianary out^ 
lay on mjlitarv works, which cannot proj)eTly rest anywhere but on a 
responsible military head. , 

His Grace explains (liat whereas the First Lord of the Admiralty is 
only the chief member of the Board, the Mastdr-General is altogether 
paramount over the Ordnance Board, who^ in fact^ arc only the pro- 
posers of measures for bis approval or decisioiwhis subordinate ad(^ 
visers, but not his colleagues. 

The Commission, probably bearing in mind Sir J. Barrow's spirited 
description of the summary manner in^which Loftl Spencer once sent a 
Lord of the Admiralty about his biimiess for differing from him, try to 
argue this with the Duke, but do not appear to convince him that 
he spoke at random in describing the relative position of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The Duke shows to demonstration that to 
assemble in form of a general board all the great civil departments of 
the Army would have no other effect than causing the business of each 
department to be transacted by three or four gentlemen in council, in- 
stead of by one— a plan which would cause great loss of time, and 
from which, as their business must J3e dmitnilar^ no advantage of a 
combined deliberation could he expected. “ I am now only adverting,” 
says the l>uke, “ to time of peaco — ^in time ol^war I consider it abso- 
lutely impracticable^ quite out of the question — it could not be done. It 
would be impossible for persons charged with the care of the ordnance 
and stores in the field, to take ciiarge also of the business performed by 
the officers of the Commissary- General/’ 

As to each department being kept distinct, as in the Admiralty, 
though under the general direction of the Board in its united authority, 
the JJuke doubts thtt the Board could, in that case, give any efficient 
assistance to its individual members in the performance of those duties, 
or exercise any efficient control over them, and conceives that the 
throwing together the well-distinguished duties and business of the 
Comrnander-in-Chief, the Secretary -at-War, and the Commissariat, 
would only embarrass and encumber the administration of each during 
peace ; while, in time of war, the uhion of some of these departments 
would, as he before stated, be impossible. • 

Being next asked w^v, since the Ordnance regulate the bread and 
meat contracts for troops in Great Britain, they might not also act as 
commissaries for troops abroad I the Duke explains that nothing can be 
more different than a contract for provisions within «each of two days* 
correspondence, and a contract fi>r the same sort of articles in a distant 
colony — Malta, for instance, where a contract for corn for the garrison 
from the shores of thoi Euxine requires of course a far more extensive 
and complicated arrangement than an agreement with a London trades- 
man for meat aft 6<I. a pound, for 5000 or 6000 men,, within a compass 
of 100 miles. 

The Duke's explanation pi the duty of a Commissary-General on 
servioe is most remarkable. He considers that it has been but liU< 
understood ;* that the respon^fbility was too heavy for any single mai 
and Shat brought only to be (esponsibie for payments bv him to 
hid deputies and assistants in thd field, and for tbsir ad^onurTg to him 
for every shilling and every article of stores they receive frotei him. 
^hese subordinates would then be responsible each for his owir expend 
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dfture, and foi* the truth of his own account rendered to the Commissary- 
Generah instead of the latter h^ing, as in the last war, responsible hin>- 
self for the whole money. Sir Bobert Kennedy,” says the Duke, 
** was a public accountant for fifty-five nvillidns ! How,” he adds, 
can any one be an accountant for fifty-five mjilions ? Nor was this 
account settled for neaf twenty years afterwards,** * 

On the idle question of how disputes between the Secretary-at-War 
jyid (''oaimauder-in-Chief — being independent of each other — can be 
avoided or decided ? the Duke reminds the Commission that since each 
serves only during his Majesty’s^ pleasure, there can be no need of an 
umpire at all, however 4hey may® disagree. But for them to disagree 
to any important extent would be unreasonable, because the Com- 
mander-in-chief must know' there is no use in his attempting any, 
expenditure the Secretary -at- War did not approve, t>ecause without him 
no expenditure could pass the House of Commons ; and on the other 
hand, the Secretary-at- War ought, in reason, to abstain from any reduc- 
tions which could be clearly proved injurious to the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, “ There can be,” he says,“ but general rules for the official arrange- 
ments of public service, and the best is the forbearance of the parties,” 
Here terminates the evidence, ^»nd we proceed to the Report. 

The Report, commences by describing the* present system of carrying 
on the military affairs of the country— showing that the chief authority 
rests with tlte Secretaries of State for ilomc and Colonies, who re- 
spectively sanction all military appointments to districts, governments, 
aiid high commands ; the Colonial Secretary exercising the farther 
function of fixing the number of troops to be ernpioved. Besides these 
substantial duties, they exercise a control in signature of commissions, 
issue of arms, &c. ; which, be it observed, tliough merely formal in 
quiet times, yet might, on emergencies, prove a' very useful check. 
Subordinate to these two Secretaries- of-8tate is the Secrelary-at-War, 
who is charged with controlling tiie finance of the Army, with regu- 
lating the military law, with the decision of pecuniary claims and expen- 
diture of all sorts, with the arrangements for the billeting of troops on 
their march in Great Britain, and all discussions with magistrates and 
others upon military matters. 

The Report next describes the constitution of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment; the authority of the Master- General ever the Artillery and 
Engineers in his military capacity, and his power in his civil capacity, ‘ 
assisted by his Board, over all stores, military buildings, foundries, &c,, 
and also in decidmginuney claims, and regulating those matters of finance 
for the Ordnance which the Secrelary-at-VVar regulates in the Army. 

The Coiiimissarial is next described as providing, under the immediate 
direction of the Treasury, all provisions and foragti for troops on service 
abroad, whether in time of peace or war. 

The Audit-Offi(^e are represented as the servants of tfie Treasury for 
examination of miiitary as well as other expenses, especially such as are 
connected with the Commissariat. 

.The Chelsea Board is stated to he und^r instructions and regulations 
ftbm the Secretary-at- War, but is likewise, con trotted in some of its acts 
by the Tres*»]ry. « . ♦ 

Thu R'ipoiTTAving thus pretty candidly stated the present system, at 
once dsolares that it is defective, became it does not enable any mdim* 
dhkal deyartment to present in one view to ike House of Commons the 
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annual cost of the military establishment No specific evil is demon- 
strated ; but the Report condemns a system worked out and brought 
to great practical perfection*! because It does not lay before the 
country its expenditure one single estimate ; an absurdity quite as 
great, to use a tamiliai; explanation, as if a gentleman should turn away 
•his steward, because he did not keep bis stable account, his farrrf account, 
'^nd his housekeeping expense^, all in one book, and were to protest 
that in Consequence he never had his affairs fairly placed before Wm, 

The Report goes on to observe, that, from want of concentration, there 
is .a want of unity of purpose^ and much needless formality in the 
transaction of business. So, then, tlnf Commissioners have discovered 
that the military energy of this country in time of war is weak I Did 
they learn this from any^f our Generals wjjio met with obstacles to suc- 
cess in the field from such a cause? Did the Duke of Wellington 
complain to them of it ? Not in his evidence, certainly; for in that, he 
called cheir attention to the great advantages of having tlie Service car- 
ried on in those distinct departments, which had, in his opinion, answered 
so admirably well, and he objected to mixing them, from the conviction 
he felt that confusion must yesult in war time front so doing. 

To the Duke of Richmond’s Project of Report the Commissioners 
next advert; but observing that, since that time, some of the depart- 
ments had been consolidated, namely, the Ordnance and Army Pay- 
Offices, and the Comptroller’s amalgamated with the Audit* Office, they 
do not recommend its adoption. Tliat the Commissioners should reject 
so crude and ill-conceived a project we are not surprised ; but the rtja- 
son they assign we own we cannot comprehend — “ Because it docs not 
make one responsible authority for the whole expenditure.” Now, Cer- 
tainly, if we at all com^ehended the Duke of Richmond's Project, iis 
chief h’ature was the creatipn of a civilian Minister of War, who was to 
engross the whole military and civil autliority, and to be liimself the 
responsible drudge of the House of Commons. 

Their own Project, as tliey go on to unfold it, is, in the first place, to 
get rid of that arbitration of the Secretaries of State provided for any 
questions where the Secretary-at-War and Commander in-Chief sliould 
come to a positive issue, by at on<?o transferring the sujjcrior power of 
those Ministers to the Secretarv-at- War, and placing him in the Cabinet ; 
or, in other words, %nnpletely depriving the Commander-in-Chief of 
^hat right of appeal which, though so very seldom exercised, yet serves 
as dr check ujion the discussions between him and the Sccretary-atAVar ; 
and the removal of which would make the Secretariat- War completely 
independent of t(ie CoinmanJer-in- Chief, though the Commission profess 
to intend leaving the executive of the Army in his hands, as at present. 

They propose aUo^giving the Secretary- at- War direct control over 
the Ordnance and Commissariat ; and to Regiu witii the Ordnance, they 
recommj^d, ifi spite of all the evidence, a separation of the civil and 
military duties, by disconnecting altogether the Master-General from 
his Board, leaving him tb^ command of the Artillery and Engineers, 
and 'putting the Board under ^the 8ecretary-at-War. Wonderful as this 
.may appear, after i\fe mass, of testimony by which the intimate and 
convenien^hlending of the gvil and military duties oj^he^rdnance 
have been demonstrated, it is %till more wonderful tBHlTtliaCommis- 
sioners assign, as their reason for the step, that same unity c^kfjgjrpose 
'they put forward ns their argument for oonsoUdation. ^ ^ * 
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J^hiloBophers who find 

Siomo favourite system to their 'mind, 
|u every point to make H 
Will ibrce all nsttuw to, 


Then tlic CommissionerB have merely to the evidence as a 

matter o(>ereniony, allowing it no weight wbate<yer in.the construction ^ 
of their s5ieme. Nay, in their eagerness for change, they go so far as to 
pronounce tliat the civil duty of the Ordnance is similar to tbaf of the 
War-Odice, and that by (fonsolidating them, tlie suneripr civil officers 
of Ordnance may soon he got rid of, and their work performed by the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary%t--War. What competence those two 
gentlemen possess for the lalwatory and gun-carriage department 
remains to be proved. 

l^he reasons given for trawaferring the Comffiissaviat from the Trea- 
sury to the War-Office are equally unsatisfactory. They say accounts 
would Be improved. How improved? But even if they were to be some 
little simplified as regards the official entries, shall this paper improve- 
ment be put in comparison with the efficiency of a branch of military 
service on which the whole safety and force of our troops abroad so 
mainly depend, and which has been by infinite pains and experience 
organized to meet difficulties of distance, and of every contingency 
arising from the enormous extent and variety of our colonial occupation t 
Pursuing a vain theory, instead of looking to practice, they declare that 
it is inconsistent with the functions of the Treasury to have the imme- 
diate government of the Commissariat. We are aware, they say, ‘‘ that 
against the advantages we anticipate must be weighed the adverse opi- 
nions of very high authorities; but the more closely we have considered 
the'question, the stronger is our conviction tlmt it would be better to 
adopt our proposition.” 

This almost equals the perverse conduct ascribed to the eagle by the 
showman of a menagerie : — “ He don^t care for the heat of the sun, but 
stares at it with iiis eyes wide open ; and the mCre hotterer it burns, why 
the more higherer he flies.” 

But as it would be impossible, they admit, to do without some kind of 
public banker and paymaster at each colonial station, these very persons 
wlio are so vehement for simple accounts and consolidation, propose to 
put the Commissary under the Secretary^t-War for all matters of stores 
and contracts, but to leave him under the Trea^sury for financial deal^ 
ings; and in direct contradiction to the evidence, they recommen* 
uniting the functions of Storekeeper with that of Commissary at Sach 
colonial station. t . 

It has been pretty ^nerally acknowledged that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was not only the best General, but also the best Commissary^ General 
in Europe, having, in fact, created in the field, arTd from the most crude 
and various materiali, a Commissariat so adntirable as almost to set at 
defiance the accidents of war, and the influences of fatigue aiA disease 
upon the soldier. He pronounced it impracticable in war to withdraw 
the control of the military chest from the Cc^mmissary-General ; and to 
show the magnitude of the money ti^ansa^tions of a Commissariat on 
service, he mentioned the vast sum for which th^Commissary-fteneral. 
had the end of the war f50, 000, 0002.) ! At the same 

time he^jeema to the enormous responsibility of that officer, and 
poinWvS^t the remedy for it, by making each subordinate responsible 
fiftjtdmmf, instead of one chief for all under him. It is, then, with* 
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astonishment that we now find the Commissioners so misrepresenting 
the Duke*s statement as to say that &e had argued the impractical 
bility.of the new Scheme from that very evil which he had complained of, 
as the fault of a ijrstem which in other respects had worked so well. 

• The Commissionersf setting the whole of the Duke^s opinions and 
^^perience at naught, and without reflecting *on their own manifest 
uTcompifence forjudging of the machinery o£^n army on service, pro- 
pose that, besides the Commissariat, there shflnd be attached to aif army 
in the field an officer of the Treasury, with a proper establishment of 
clerks and deputies, for the special custody of the military chest, and for 
transacting all pecuniary affairs.' “ Su^h a mode of payment would, they 
say, prevent abuses, which, though they have no reason for thinking 
they existed during the Peninsular War, yet were by no means unknown 
in former times.” 

»> Thus while they admit that the former abuses were overcome and cor- 
rected by the Duke’s excellent system, they seek a remedy for an evil 
which no longer can exist ! 

The Report concludes with the striking inconsistency of recommend- 
ing that the question of separation of Naval and Military Ordnance shall 
be settled between the Admiralty and Secretary-at-War, as soon as the 
latter shall have taken charge of the Ordnance ; “ for we think,*' say 
they, ** that if there is a good understanding* between them, there can 
be no difficulty in coming to such an arrangement as will best suit their 
mutual convenience thus reverting to the very same sentiments 
expressed by the Duke of Wellington, Sir James Kempt, and Sir*H. 
Hardinge, as to the folly of supposing that any forms of check can 
supply the want of that good understanding which is necessary for the 
elective co-operation of all public departments, 

^ Such are the results of the Consolidation Commission of 1836 — 
results certainly less alarming than the Project of the Duke of Richmond, 
but still full of mischief and injury to the Service, and calculated only 
to give undue political power and patronage to the Government. If the 
Report is adopted, the House of Lords, who alone could modify or improve 
it, are precluded from interference^in a scheme brought forward as this 
has been, under the pretence of a mere remodelling of financial depart- 
ments. The immediate consequences will be, a Transfer of tlnf ^arrack 
department from the control of the Engineer to that of the War*Office ; 
^the “ Respective Officers’ Jioards** done away with in the colonies (by 
whfch, by the bye, a vast field for jobbing-contisacts will be opened^ ; the 
corps of Engineers reduced ; a new corps of military accountants 
created for armies on service, in addition to the Commissaiiat ; tlie 
Ordnance department broken up, and rendered inefficient for war; and 
the Commander-in-CIlief placed, without appeal, under a Secretary-at- 
War with a seat in the Cabinet, and uniting in his person the present 
attributes of the Home and Colonial Secretaries .as to all military 
affaira ; in short, a fVar Minister in ike hands of the House of Com^ 
rnons. To the authors of Siiese rash and violent measures We can only 
say,* in the impressive ]ang^age of Burke : — Men little think how 
« immorally Jhey act itf rashly. meddling with what they do not underWnd. 
Their delilMve good intentioi^is no sort of excuse for ^^U^^sumpiion. 
They who truly mean well must be fearful of acting ilfr"*^ 1 
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NOTES ON TUB LATE CATA8TEOPHK AT KRNANJ, WITH REFLECTIONS 
ON THE WAR IN SPAIN. 

BT AN BNOIKECI^ OFFICER, AN XTS-VriTNBSS OF*TttB OAIU^AIGK. 

[A Military Plan, il^strative of this paper^ but too detail^ for car 
limits, by the author of Mae remarks, is published SimultaneoiRly with 
our present Number. We preserve the references for the guidance of 
those who may choose to consult this map. — Ed.] 

The force which took the field on the 10th of March, after deducting 
a battalion left at Passages, and the troops in garrison in the different 
forts and batteries of the lines, amounted in round numbers to 14,000 
effective rank and file ; being eight battalions of the Legion, one Royal 
Marines, and thirteen Spanish battalions of unequal force, making 
twenty-two in all. 

Three troops of lahccrs and sixteen pieces of field-artillery, fully 
manned and equipped, protected the movements of this corps, and gave 
it a superiority over the enemy which appeared to leave no doubt of 
success. 

The latter had been i/iduccd, by the universal reports which were in 
circulation, to believe that Fontarabia and Irun were the points to be 
attacked, and had in consequence withdrawn the principal part of their 
force from Astigarraga and Ernani, and concentrated it in the direction 
ofOyarzun. Rut it must appear to every person acquainted with the 
subject, and who consults the face of the country, that a (lank movemunt 
in the face of an active and unsubdued enemy is at all times a hazardous 
operation ; and in order to reduce Fontarabia and Iron, it would be 
necessary to have a covering force, in a position to hold the enemy in 
check, in >vhatever direction and in whatever force he iniglii attack, 
and at llie same time to keep up the communication with Renteria and 
Passages, whilst a sejiarate corps should be at liberty to attack the 
places in question. But 14,000 men are baredy sufficient for the occu- 
pation of a position of about a mile in extent, vv hen we consider the 
necessity of protecting the flanks and rear from the incut sions of the 
enemy, in an intersected and woody country,^ These considerations 
probably weighed with the General in deciding on the movement of the 
10th of March, which would no doubt have succeeded if it had been 
boldly carried into ^xedition. 

The rocky mountains of San Marco arv; the true strategic ppint to 
» hold, in order to intercci)t the high road of Tolosa, and prevent the 
enemy from annoying tlie flank of a position re^sting itsiright on Asti- 
garraga, and communicating by its left and rear with Alza or St. Sebas- 
tian. But being once in possession of this mountain, it is not at all 
requisite to keep a'*large force there, as one battalion would be*&uflicient 
to hold it, if once well housed and secuie in the redoubts on the summit. 
Three battalions in reserve, at or near whe% the fifth division w/ts in 
action on the 10th, would completely secflre tlie position oh this side, 
and ten or twelve battalions are sufficient tb occupy the posilfpn (marked 

• It that every position occupied iu two linSBi the reserve 

^ to the firont, » 
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in vermilion on the plan) as far as Asttgarraga* This leaves six batta** 
* lions disposable for other purposes, forming an excellent reserve in case 
of attack. Astigarraga and the village at the bridge must at the same 
time be strongly entrenched, and held as posts supporting and supported 
by the position* in question. 

It is, nevertheless, an objectionable one, imaemibch as it is intersected 
by deep valleys, whioh render the communications difiicult and tardy^ 
But it might easily h#e been taken up and defended against any /«ree, 
it the principal point, the mountain of St. Marco, had been vigorously 
attacked and turllbd on the riglit and left by several columns early in the 
morning. • 

To have occupied the position, without taking St. Marco* with a bri- 
gade or division detached at the point where the fifth division was in 
action, might also have been possible, with good troops, t but it probably 
apj)eared hazardous, and was in consequence abandoned. Why the 
mountain was not carried by three or four different columns in as many 
directions at the same moment, and the enemy (only 6000 men) crushed 
at once, we are unable to assert, and we do not pretend to hazard an 
opinion on the subject ; nor is it our intention, far less our wish, to make 
the slightest remark which might ap^aear irrelevant to the subject, or 
cast any imputation whatever. Had the troops been ordered to take it, 
and disposed in several columns for the pur[>osc,*it is our belief that they 
would have carried it, even later in the day. As it was, the operation 
remained incomplete, and the only advantage gained was the occupation 
of Ametza, which did not cost us a single man. The loss during tha 
day in skirmishing with the enemy amounted to 700 killed and wounded, 
and in the evening the left was withdrawn, and the position confined to 
Garbera and Ametza. 

Thus ended this long-expected and much-talked -of sortie^ and the 
weather set in rainy and cold on the lltb. The position of Ametza 
was fortified and armed, and the enemy’s mioubts completed in the rear, 
and turned against themselves. 

5 On the morning of the 12th, three battalions were passed over in 
boats to the village of Loyola, opposite Ametza, and a pontoon bridge, 
sufficient fur infantry, was established before night ; but half the 2 >on- 


♦ We intend, of course, that in the event of occupying this position in the manner 
described, it is to resist a very superior force. With the force the enemy had there 
could bo no room for apprehension. 

t The >Spanifih troops are at betA b\it half-disciplined when compared with those 
of other 'European states, but are nevertheless as good as their opponents the Car- 
lists; and if mor<;care were taken in the selection of officers, they would soon be fit 
for any service. The njen «re individually unexceptionable ; their virtues are their 
own ; their vices those of the system alone. Hardyfpatieut of fatigue and pHvatiohs, 
and constitutionally spare and sober, they might rival any army in the world, if well 
officered, fu remedy this defect time is required, as education is the chief thing 
wanting, and can only be diffused by the cares of a good and Well-ordered goVeth- 
iffent, if such is ever dost'uied to r^e over this ill-fated country. 

The Legion were also not too well disciplined ; but as a reserve they have never 
been found dettcient, and ^ave alwflys shown themselves game’^ until the catas- 
tsopbe of the 16 th, and then only two regiments were remarkable for any thing but 
steadiness, anti these conght the panic from the Spaniards next to would 

only Have been sacrificed if they reinafiied where they were, nol kaWngV^in their 
power to form in a compact body, such as column or square* 
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toon equipage being at Passages,* the commumcattofit was rather pre-^ 
carious, as the river is eighty Varda wide, and very rapid, and was 
ajvollen with the rain. However, it answered the purpose ; and the 
troops took tip a position in the houses qh the ridge above Loyola. 
The village was also occupied and fortified as ' 

In the evening of fhe 1 4th, the position was extended as far as ihe^^ 
cross-ridge (D P), which runs parallel to the position of Oriameudi^at 
about 600 yards from it. It was not occuptediito any extent to the 
right, and the enemy still held their advance on the high road. 

On the 15th, news having be^n received of Generall6arafield’s move- 
ment, it was determined to attack the enemy in his position of Oriamendi 
immediately ; and by one o’clock in the afternoon the troops were all 
concentrated in the position, or cross^ridge alluded to (marked P D on 
the plan). The whole of the artillery on -the high road (excepting the 
rocket detachment and four mountain howitzers with General Chiches- 
ter’s brigade) ; the Royal Marines and fifth division ready to advance 
on the right; the Chapelgorries and 6th and 7t}i Regiments (of the 
Legion) detached, at a large house in the centre ; and the remainder, 
amounting to six battalions of English and five and a half of Spanish 
troops, in the position taken up fhe evening before, to turn the right of 
the enemy massed* and force him to abandon his position covering 
Ernani. ^ 

This movementf succeeded completely; and at sunset the wliolc 
position was in the powen of General Evans, who thus saw himself in a 
condition to defy any force which could be brought against him, or to 
advance at pleasure, and act according to circumstances. The filth 
division bivouacked on tlie plateau on the right, and the remainder on 
the left of the Venta hilh in the positions occupied by the enemy in the 
morning. 

On the 16th, at daylight, the sun rose in unclouded splendour^^ and 
everything seemed to augur success. The troops, which had been for 
six days struggling through rain and mud, under every privation and 
discomfort, had at last achieved a most important and decisive victory, 
and were concentrated in a position from lyhicli they might defy the 
whole power of the Carlists to dislodge them. The riglit was formed 


* Wbitber had been sent to deceive the enemy into a belief that the harbour 
was to be crossed in order to move on Fontarabia. So suddenly was it con&idered 
necessary to snake the move on Loyola, or so secretly, that the pontoons weie 
Ordered to be carried before daylight on men’s shoulders from St. Sebastian to the 
bridge of San Frano5»co, where they were to bo launched and fiouted up with the 
tide ; but the night was so dark and rainy that it was imi>ossible fbr tl^ men to 
move with these heavy and unwieldy burthens before d lyli^hi, and then the tide had 
turned. The Spanish sailors volunteered to carry them from Sk Sebastian, a mile 
and a half across the neck of laqd on which fort Hodil is situated, and launched them 
at the broken bridf^ of Loyola. However, the eneiny never took the least notice, and 
seemed more afiai^ of us man we were of him ; ana the movemefit might much more 
easily have been made from Puyo. 

f The attack of the 15tli was planned on correct principles, and consequently suc- 
ceeded. The Venta hill was impregnable in frokt by the high road, l^e right Was 
therefore kept back ** in echelUm,** merely to oblige the enemy to keep a Sufficient 
force in that direction. The left was the movpable wlhg, and was swung forward 

fin c onverging on the right as a pivot. Had the same principles bebn 

acted the disasters^wooul here been avoided t *bnt the gods had doomed 
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in contiguous close columns of battdjons on the commanding plateau 
which overlooks £rnant| and tho deep d^oody valleys which Intervene 
between it and Santa Barbara. ‘ The rood from St. Sebastian^ lined on 
both sides with houses and. gardens^ ofibred a secure and short comma* 
^ nication and shelter for the troops^ and was secured from attack on 
either side by deep ravines and valleys. The cdnical hill of Oriamendi, 
crowned by its redoubt, was anfimpregnable citadel which covered this 
communication, and might serve as the pivot of future operations'^ To 
the left, the position extended about a mile in a continuous ridge of 
high ground, strengthened by two stipng mounds, and the left termi- 
nated in a large farm, strongly situated, •and capable of forming a citadel, 
if speedily entrenched. 

A heavy train of artillery, with a battery of 24 and 12 -pounder 
howitzers, capable of moving in any ground, gave confidence to the 
soldiers, and made every one elate with anxious desire to meet the 
enemy. 

It only remained to chodse between*^ two rneasures--^** Either to 
await further news from Espartero and Barsfieiil, previously to risking 
an encounter with the whole Carlkt force, and in tlie present position 
to refresh the troops, and improv# every moment to fortify the 
approaches to it; or without Ibss of time to seize Ernani and Santa 
Barbara, in order to prevent any approach from Tolosa.” The latter 
plan was a hazardous one, and the troops 1;po tired and too few in the 
event of Espartero and Sarafield not co-operating. But if it had been 
adopted wholly and without delay, there was little doubt of its succeiss, 
and in the course of an hour the heights of Santa Barbara might have 
been in our possession. 

But a middle course seems to have been pursued. Jauregui extended 
away towards Santa Barbara with his division, and lost time in an un- 
meaning skirmish with the scattered parties of Guerillas who continued 
to amuse him in front No position at all was taken, but the main 
body was dislocated and disabled from acting in concert, in the event 
of accident or reverse. Besides this, the division of Vanguardia was 
extended along a ridge of low hiU| running away to the left, towards 
the bridge of Astigarraga, which was neglected to be occupied or 
destroyed.' The Legion was divided : syfid, in a word, the wlnrie force, 
which after the fighting and fatigues of the preceding days could not 
exceed 10,000 men (if wp deduct the battalion and a half in rear, and 
the half battalion at Ametza), was made to cover as much ground as it 
would have takeja 30,000 to ^defend. Added to wliich, the troops were 
fasting for thirty-six hours, and had no time allowed them to cook or 
refresh themselves,^ 


— wr- ^ • 

* With respect te tlie supplies of rEtions, they were not wentiag; but frhm the 
usual ill ifick, or whatever we may call it, no time was given the men tp cook them, 
or to refresh themselves. The ground was so complehpiy saturated^ with iacessknt 
torrents of rain, that it is only extraordinary how the men surmounted the diffieulties 
of the preceding day’s attack, for the valleys are deep, and the shies very steep and 
woody, and men and hornes sank up to their knees at every step. They never ceased 
•fighting tiU dark, and cdmmenced*again at daylight, it having ftosen hard at night 
Ttus IS one of seven such daysin Shc|e8sion, and wasencu^to knoe^Twiy froobs. 
^he Spaniards, if allowed, will always take care of tnemselveh, and Awot miss 
their ** ran^io*’ (mess). The Legion were more used to privations, an^h|j||w|ded 
* U. 8. Jovwr, 103, Jhnk, 1837. vX 
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If we reflect for a moment we muat acknowledge that# nndep l^ese 
circumstances, it would have'^ been preferable not to move till one 
o’clock. 

In this ill-starred moment,* up^ comes Villareal t with bia reserves. 
He sees at a glance the weak point, and like 4he gathering thunder- 
clouds in a summer’s day, dusky masses pf troop arc observed accu* 
mulating behind £rnani» whilst three on four battalions are seen striding 
in breathless haste over the long, low, wooden bridge which erofises the 
meadows and the Urumca, from JErnani towards the hill of Santiago $ and 
in less time than one could foIlo<w them with the eye^ they are threaten- 
ing our left fl^k, from behind the Urumea, and ready to rush over the 
bridge of Astigarraga, from which, as well as the adjoining houses and 
garden walls, an incessant rattle of musketry proclaimed that a crisis 
was at hand. 

At this moment General Evans arrived on the spot, and ordered the 
flrst regiment of tlie Legion down into the defile which leads to the 
bridge in question.. A company was ordered to occupy a small bouse 
at the opening of it, not more tbim 200 yards from the bridge, and 
the captain and four or five men made a rush and got in. The re- 
mainder of the company were driven back by the pelting Are of 
musketry which the enemy opened dpon«them, and sought shelter 
behind the trees and hedges, and a thin and inelTectual Are was com- 
nienced. Two more companies were then extended on the hill behind 
the house and a reinforcement sent into it 

JVot a moment was to be lust, for it was evident that the storm was 
about to burst, and equally evident was the helpless condition of the 
left wmg.t 

they had bread and brandy, were vilent ; bat the syetem of regular feeding” is 
equally indispensable in soldiers as in cattle, if we wish them to work. 

Thes,e romairka are not intended as casting any blame ou the cluef j and the W8- 
tem bad no long gone unnoticed that it was never thought worthy of remark. The 
gteatest difficulty was experienced by officers who wished to introduce a system of 
messing amon^ their men, as the latter, if permitted, prefer laying out their daily 
pittaiice in their own way i but it is contrary to the health and diseiplijse of the 
troops. V{ 

* It was now verging on mid-day. , 

f I ^ tkre official accounts Don Sq|»astian is represelKied os the CoiHsander-in- 
(*hief, but Villareal was his advisei^. The reserves which came up iutne afternoon 
are said to have been under the orders of ViUaroal, but wo believe he was present in 
person from the commencemetit of the attack. 

X Notwithstanding the awkward position of fhli widg it might have done very 
well if the Spaniards oguld have imitated the <*Tiveiit]Migbth'*iit figyp^A and any 
one had been there to order the rear rank Aght-aboutface}” for had they stood 6rm 
the enemy’s three battalions who passed the bridge and entered the deflle would, to 
a certainty, have been all cut off, as preparations were making to sbnd some batta- 
lions flmm the height for that purpose, out the untim^ haste of the two Spanish 
battalions OH the Ufk threw everything into disorder. *liie Spaniards are so accus- 
tomed to retire when j^ho en^V advances that it must be ei^ected as thing of 
coaibii ; but they aS universally rally immediately, and do not apprehend that any 
evil can accrue from It, The ottly precaution to oe taken iSi to have a battalion in 
reserve, in close column, ready to drive the enemy back in their tnfu. .The 
S^ndo iLiigetos” ran Wck nice pf sheep on the right, bnt the »xth 

Scowh^’ lilt them through (at the risk of l^mgdroildea^ to 3eath)i and drove the 
Cajhsts a mUe^and a half 1*— neatly bhek to Santa JSarbara. In the same* manner, on 
the IM, dmPbffirttl biE trax taken add ihree Itnies f am) M last remained 

in our uoswsion. 

allow ihtHfttssSvef to 1^ sntritdnde^ or their Wodcs in the 
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Be&HUtty measures cotiid be takeiii if throw back the whoTe of the 
battaHens which were thus exposed^ no reserves were to be got 
unless the centre was wholly abandoned) the enemy had made an attack 
on the right, (where the fiilih division, as already stated, was extended 
•in all directions,) and St the same time threw ou{a swarm of skirmishers 
the high road along the front, who began ascending the hill in their 
usual wild and impetuous manner, whilst at the seme lime the^ seemed 
actuated Jiy a common instinct to move in concert. * 

The Spanish battalion of marine, the ‘^Segundo Ligeros*^ on the 
right, and the battalions of Castllle Infante on the left, gave 
in the most dastardly manner, and at the same moment the enemy 
having commenced a similar attack on the left, from the bridge, the Isi 
Kegiment saw^themselves surrounded and abandoned in their exposed 
situation, and in danger of being cut to pieces without the power of 
resistance. They gave way in confusion, and the 4th and 8tn caught 
the panic, and all tc^ether. commenced running for shelter and protect 
tion to the high ground occupied b)S the 9th and lOth Regiments, 
Thither the Hides also retreated, but m order and skirmishing, and 
immediately formed and kept the enemy In check. The large house (K) 
on the leTt was occupied, and |hi3 wfts the real position to which the 
defence should have been Confined ; but the whole of the left wing was 
already routed, and beyond the power of hum at? ingenuity or persuasion 
to save. Prayers, threats, and entreaties were exhausted in vain, and 
the throng continued to flow in a mixed and motley stream to the Venta 
on the high road. The 7th were rallied on the hill, and the 8th afld 
Spaniards were subsequently formed up again near the high road. 

The enemy seemed not at all disposed to push the affair any further, 
for the attack on the right liad been repulsed by the behaviour of the 
troops there * The 6th Regiment of the Legion particularly distin- 
guished tliemselves, and it is superfluous to say anything more of the 
coolness dispfayed by the battalion of Royal Marines, who behaved as 
disciplined soldiers ought to do, and the Artillery maintained the posi- 
tion to ti)e last. 

General Fitzgerald sent'to say, *^«that he could hold his ground for a 
year if he had ammunition and rations sent up,’* and the fort on the 
summit was impregnable. With resolution all might have been r^aired, 
but at the same time n^ws arrived pf Sarsfield having retired to Pam- 
peluna, and as fresh reserves were seen behind Sapta Barbara, t so 
many considerations combined to induce the General not to hazard the 
remainder of his*worn-out troops in new engagements with an enonty 


rear. They must eonspqtlfently always be attacked in dank, atuil vlcioxyisceitalp* 
Hieir attack as skirmishers is hke that ol* the Tmks i but Uka the w%ves pf the 
ocean, they apht hito froth if they ipe^t any rock to oppose theip. 

As fat cS the military position ot the two armies was concelne^ on the 1$^. the 
corps of Qeueral Evans, alter falling beck, and previously to abandenl^ Jho Venta 
Hill, was precisely in that whiebslt ought never to have left, ijoul from wnlcn no foreo 
in- the world oquld havo driven it, hyd not its energies be^ amiided previously | 
eud as beep already said, in tjie state of affkirs, and with provpi^efc of frmh 
forces eominsLUp^ it was perhaps the wisest alternative to rente* ^ 

t The ngSf was never in spd was, in fact, in an impregmpbi^poriiMfr^ . 

cemfraed toiho f'laWau^ on the right of the high road* 
f The ffuemy h%A iu the aftmooon at least tw^y^two bamlohs, to 

Seventeen oreight^n thousand men in all* ^ ^ 
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who hdi nothiog to lose^by ddfeirt* and who might teiiow bl^taeka at 
pleatrure, that it was thought adviwihlai to rotiro within the fomfied lines 
of St Sebastian, ^ 

m This was accordingly dOhe^ in good mrder, and the enemy did not 
renture to pursue us, « ' , 

Thus was the cup dashed in an mstant from our llp^ and it is need** 
less to make any reflections on the subject, Sufficj|^nUy bitter must 
have»been the disappointment with which the General re-enj^ered the 

e of St, Sebastian, after having stood victorious in the morning on the 
_ as of Oriamendi ; and we must seek, in causes far remote from this 
da^s accidents^ for the origin 1>f alUthe delays and disappointments 
which procrastinate this cruel and bloody civil wai^^ war which will 
never terminate, and is interminable untU u different eyeiem is adopted 
and followed up, 

Setting aside the moral and political degeneracy of the country, 
which is admitted by even die natives themselves, we shall con6ne our- 
selves entirely to the military question, as to the probability of Spain, 
unassisted by France or England, being able to put down the insurrec- 
tion in the Basque provinces and the kingdom of Navarre — an insurrec- 
tion which, hitherto, has appeare4to prosper in direct proportion to the 
eiTorte which have been made to quell ft, and which grows stronger in 
spite of the difficulties which are opposed to it. 

Without entering into the early history of the war, which has already 
been amply detailed by a more able hand,* we wilt merely investigate 
th|i present position of the two contending armies with regard to each 
ot!^, and as fat as possible endeavour to discover their disposable 
force, ^ 


The distance, in a straight line, from St. Sebastian to Bilbao is about 
sixteen Sjpamsh leagues, f or forty-hve English miles ; and from Bilbao 
to VUtona is only twelve leagues, or thirty-four miles. From St, Sebas- 
tian to Fampeluna is the same distance as to Bilbao, and from Pam- 
peluna to Victoria is twenty«-one leagues ; but the direct communications 
Wween alt these three latter places being tobdly interrupted, they can 
never enter into any combination together, at least as iar as regards 
ofioEsive operations, ^ 

All BHbao Wje have Espartero with Eve*and-tweiity thousand men, and 
Gonesel Evans oecunies^ the lines of St. Seba;9<ian and Passages wiih 
fourteen thousand, wnilst Sarsfield is at Famp^na with about the same 
lisree* Tim total df Utese three corpsamounts but to dfty^three thousand, 
and the enemy oooapies the country which lies bei\yeen all three of 
them, with a ^moveable force of ihirty-Eye thousand men, baying the 
advantium of dii^ commimioationi, and being natives of the soil, and 
fMf own ground^ ^ 

He IS conseqaentiy stmmior to etery ono of the corps opposed to 
him itidbrjubially, whw; Oeoeral Evans can only oommunfeate with 
Espartero by a ai^ tempestuous sea, which often renders it 

Impmeticalde for d^ys togethm, ahd with SarsfLeld, by going to France, 
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theti^ crossing Pyrenees choked with snow, the enemy can 
move from one extremity of the coast to the other in eight hours, and 
the head-quarters being in the centre, can withdraw troops from one 
point in the evening and concentrate them at the other before morning; 
•for they are unencumbered with b%gage or artillery. Each man 
^^rries his musket and ammunition, and ever} peasant and baggage 
animal 4n the country is at their disposal to s|^ply them from 
nearest depdt. • 

• On the impracticability of forming a junction of these three corps 
in the heart of tbC enemy’s country^ we presume it is auperBuaua to 
dilate, for the moment Sarsfield encTeifvcurs to pass the defiles of 
cumberri he is overwhelmed by superior forces, pr, at ail events^ op*« 
posed by numbers sufficient to impede his advance in such adiffieoit 
country. Evans no sooner advances to Ernani than he has the whole 
hostile body swarming around him ; and even if he i^ucceeded in oCcu« 
pying the town and the heights of Santa Barbatb, he would be cut off 
from St. Sebastian unless he could also hold the position of Orianacndt, 
for which he has not sufficient troops at one and the same time. 

The slightest check experienced by either of these two ^rps seta the 
enemy’s whole force at liberty to fall on Espartero, and if he had the 
genius of a Napoleon, and«werd placed Jin the false position he is in, he 
might struggle in vain to extricate himself from the net in which he 
becomes entangled if he ventures to leave a defile uiieceu|»ed In his 
rear. It is notorious that if Villareal had turned back with bis whole 
force the moment he saw General Evans safe into St. Sebastian, %nd 
even as late as the ISth, had attacked Espartero at Durango in front, 
flank, and rear, as he might have done, the defiles of Galdacano being 
in his power, not a man could have escaped to Bilbao. 

ft^nust be clear, then, to every one who will be at the pains to con* 
aider the subject coolly and dispassionately, that one of three things 
must be done. Either Espartero must unite with Evans by sea, at St 
Sebastian, leaving a garrison of five thousand men at Bilbao, in order 
to march immediately on Tolosa; or Evans must unite with Espartero 
at Bilbao, leaving garrisons In St. ^ebasUan and Passages ; or, thirdly, 
the two must move by^circuitous routes and join Sarsfield at Pampeiana. 

1 he first of these plans involves many objections, and ofieis no ad- 
vantages which may net be gained by adopting the second. Thesecond 
presents the only prospect of a speedy and successful termination of the 
war in Biscay and Guipuscoa, as we shall presently explain. The third 
is impracticable, or at least jnvolves innumerable difficulties and objec* 
tions, and is more proper to be^reserved as an operation subsequent io 
the occupation of Tolosa, as we shall endeavour to show. 

By uniting a considerable force at Bilbao the greatest 
troops beepmq disposable, for the field, as St. Sebastian, in^ding*^ the 
forts at Puyo and the wind-mill, with the redoubt may^h^ 

safely entrusted to the oaii»e of a thousand good tropps, ^ ^ 

Passages m^y be held in security by a small of about fix or 
«eveh hundred men, with a company of the Royal Marines in* each of. 
.the forts abOYC, In the event of it remainmg n nayial bfatibn, as ii is 
njsarly jmj^gnable from its ntuiat|on| and mpy madn M thrue.daya 
eapable oi resisting any attach, 

, Either Also and the Imea must be abandoiSsd, and ^ eeSnn^ca- 
lion confined to the sea alone, or it will be necessary to leave i fm^oj?' 
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^ extra thouaatid men to keep^ the enemy at a distance ; eo that in the 
former cose two thousand menSvoald au&ce, and in the latter, at least 
three thousand, if not three thousand five hundred, would be required. 
'With ihe latter force, however, the whole position ought to hold against 
any attack* So that f^even or tdilve thousand men at least are set at 
liberty to increase Espariero^a force, who, by themselves, can never 
advance as far as Ernpii j and we have by this means alone a corps 
supeitor to the enemy. But by withdrawing tl^e superfluous number of 
troops from Pampeluna and other points, and making them for tlie 
moment remain on the defensive^ it will be possible to accumulate at 
least fifty thousand men, of the b%st troops, at Bilbao, every other point 
remaining guarded by a suflicient force, as at present. 

By opening the campaign with such an army it is a matter of course 
that Durango Is immediately re^occupied, and the communioation 
opened to yittoriai the necessary points being instantly fortified, and 
provided with sufficient garrisons to protect tliem in the event of being 
attacked by straggling bands of insurgents. 

The flanks become in this manner secured, and we have a fair base of 
operations with Bilbao and Vittoria, on either hand, as depdts. AU the 
small placeSf such as Bermeo, Luqueitio, Plencia, &o., must be imme- 
diately forced to submit, and the principal inhabitants and alcaldes, &c,, 
made responsible for the future good conduct and submission of the 
people ; and there is no doubt that the moment they are protected by 
the Government, and freed from the yoke which now weighs upon tliem, 
tba peasantry will be glad to return to their homes and resume their 
usual occupations. 

Biscay being thus submitted, the reader has only to cast his eye over 
the map and trace out for himself the progress of the operations to the 
occufmtion of Toloaa and Ernani, and then St* Sebastian becomes again 
the pivot of a new base of operations against Navarre. The enemy 
will no sooner find the eflects of a rational plan of proceeding than he 
will be obliged to abandon his ground ; his magazines' and the quantity 
of immovable artillery are lost, and he can only leave the provinces and 
his regular forces into Navarra 

llie principal points in Guipusooa, such as Tojpsa, Ernani, Bergara, 
Yillafratibai IruU, must be all occupied, and such of the peasantry 
as do not choose to submit will hare the only diternative of following 
Don Carlos to Navarre, or flying to the mountains. At all events the 
real war is at an end in the provinces, and a similar plan must be pur- 
sued with respect k^avarre. The mote psogress the army makes, the 
fewer will he the number of garrisons necessary to be occupied out of 
the theatre of waf, and the troops now emplojgad in biockading an 
enmnnous mreumfercnce, wh^ph the enemy can at any time break 
through, wifi more than suffice for the occupation of tpe provinces. 
The movable for^«may In this manner be kept up to at leftst fifty 
Aoosand men, with a powerful artiltery and cavalry* in countries where 
thlaie arms can act. ^ 

So much will bava been doim, but muoh will sti^l remain to do^ and 
it is in voht lo altempt anylhitlg unless all •parties are agreed to leave • 
thd wholly end sole dJredtfoh lo one He#! and chief. JEverw order 
which emanates from bim^ must be impticitlf ubey«^), and the siigbtesr 
feftddlutiness In ady subonimte chief or brigadier must he * 
with immediate destituitpn. in no other manner can we pos^ 
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ftibly hotm tot 6Re<^a»«. The same lmm|itabie pirinciples have always 
Ibd to the eame fesultsi in war ai well as in everything else, and 
the slightest deviation from them is sure to lead to misfortunes and 
reversea. 

• Whether a man of fhlent» capable df appreciating the truth, and pos« 

«<«eBsed of conekancy enough to adhere to it when found, Is to be met 

with in Spain, is a question whfch remains lobe decided. Hitherto we 
have Seen nothing but the ^ossest incapacity or the most presum|ftuou8 
Igttofance, in concert with Jealousy and petty intrigue, directing the 
0 |^rations of the war. The result ha| been but toO apparent ; and let 
us hope that the eyes of the nation may be now opened, and that one 
upright man may be found, to whom must be intrusted the sole com- 
mand, and to whom every one must submit. The system of boasting 
end puffing in lying bulletins must be given up, and real merit allowed 
to come forward. Then we shall find officers who will think it worth 
their while to learn their duty, and soldiers meet the reward of their 
valour. Commanders must no lon^r be held up as patterns of excel- 
lence, and recommended for the hipest rewards which the Government 
can bestow ott them, whose troops nave shamefully disgraced themselves 
by insubordination or Cowardice, mei%ly because they happen to possess 
interest in certain quartertf. 

The soldiers in general are patient, and enclure privation and hard- 
ships with the moat exemplary fortitude, and are individually brave, but 
want officers of knowledge and education suited to their stations to 
command them. • 

It would be superfluous to discuss i|jay further the merits of one par- 
ticular plan of operations in preference to all others ; but we believe it 
will appear at once that the line we have traced out will involve the 
fewest objections^ for in* the h^othesis of commencing fiom St. Se- 
bastian, there is not only the difficulty of transporting so many troops 
by sea, but a milch larger force would be necessary in Biscay ; and in 
place of sweeping the enemy gradually before it, and leaving its flanks 
and rear securely guarded and subdued, the army would find itself in a 
labyrinth of difficulties, and have to provide for its safety not only on 
both flanks, but also in front and rear, and the line of communication to 
Vittoria would be altogether lost. The insurrection would pofftinue, as 
at present, to rage around, and the army would not be able to provide 
for so many points of defence. In short, the very error which is sought 
to be avoided would only be increased, and the enemy would continue 
to evade pursuit, and to bo^trong in proportion loathe weakness of its 
adversaries. 

With regaled to th^ British Auxiliary Force now at St. Sebastian, its 
period of service is about to expire ; and in justice We cannot refrain 
from hazarding a few remarks which may tend to remove the flllse ini- 
pressblts and wilful mis-statements which are indu^dously propagated 
by party spirit or perpetuated by the ignorance of the multitude', who, 
mistaking the effect fur me cause, universally attribute the evil to a 
wrong source. If iWhas failbd of the object for which It was raised^ Or 

‘ at least fur which some people imagined it Woutff Suffice — ^viz., to put an 
J&nd. to the War in Sjtoin— *We need not say that even if it had consi^ed 
of ten ffiousand of tne best troo{^ in England, it could not have turned 

• the scab, prdvMed the same erroneous svsterti had been pursuetT^with 
regard to the plan of operations. But the Legion never amountecl fb 
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oight. thousand, mostly reoniits ot more hoyst the remainder either 
worn-out drunken old soldiers, ^ the.refu^ of London and Westminster, 
ten 6mea more useless at first, and perfectly irreclaimable afterwards. 
The officers were in a great measure ^uallyeneiScient ; and this force 
was no sooner landed t^n it came in daily coi^aci with the enemy, 
\Yliicii would have been an advantage if more daution Kibd been used.i^ 
pushing it into a si^ation wh»e it became mixed up in the throng of 
runaways at Ernani, whereby the enemy was taught the value of tiieir 
new opponents, whilst the indiscipline which was permi^d made the 
inhabitants already weary of suofe auxitlarles. ^ 

The enormous expense of anofergrown host of empfoyda, and useless 
and inefficient staff-officers of all descriptions^ swallowed up the funds 
which might have supplied the urgent wants of the soldiers; and the 
infamous jobbing of the contractors who furnished the » horses and 
shipped them in an improper manner, caused the loss of one half, and 
rendered the other half unserviceable fmr ever. 

The cessation of monthly payments always has prevented captains of 
companies from keeping foeir men either decently clothed or properly 
fed ; and scarcely had some order been introduced, when the sudden 
departure from Bilbao, and the hisrried march to Briviesca, left 2000 
men out of the ranks and in hospital. The fever next commenced its 
ravages, and absolute misery and starvation s|prept off men and horses 
by hundreds, during a horrid winter, without blankets, fuel, or sufficient 
means to provide the necessaries of life. Notwithstanding all this, the 
ren^nant, who had withstood so many cruel disappointments, marched 
out of \ittoria, and looked as if l^y had not suffered ; and by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of some excelWnt officers the force was re-organised, 
and more capable of service than ever. The 5tli of May showed that 
they were not cowards, and the constant duty in the lines ever since has 
been fifty times more harassing and irksome than any campaign where 
the troops continually change their quarters. The officers have scarcely 
ever received pay, and deserve the greatest credit for their endurance. 
The Spanish Government asserted that they bad remitted sums suf- 
ficient lo pay all up ; hut the nccessjty of securing rations, and the ex- 
pense of transport and contingencies, has probably rendered it necessary 
to appropriate the funds to these purposes^ 

That the issue of the late cam|>aign is attributable to circumstances 
over which the soldters had no control is already sufficiently apparent ; 
and the same troops who had behaved well for six days, and. in spite of 
tlie most obstinate ^defence, had the even jpg hgfore taken a position 
which was really capable of resisting any attack, would have maintained 
it against the whole force which the enemy could have brought against 
it, it the same principles whic|i directed the opet^tion of the Ibth had 
not been departed from on the 16tb. • , 

That such man Topper and JDe l^anoey s^uld have been^lost to 
their country iti vain, $iid have perished among thousands of unhappy 
victims in a hopeless siruffgle, in which, vf every individual was a 
Hdreides^ his efforts ctmid not have been crowned with supcess, is 
deeply be lamented^ , The fowei* wap one of the most chivalrous, 
honourable, and gallant and lim most ao^a and perfect com* 

ffianding offiose who itmU hate jdfe BrMsh name ; and the 

latt^not inferior kt gny.icfcstoect ; task he perfoimed in clesns- 

fogy^at Augean stable, the convent of Corban at Sant8mder,.from the 
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mass of disease atid fUtbv abandonment in^whfcli be found two thousand 
Httagglere heaped together after the march to Vittorio, would appear 
incredible to one who had not seen it*. His loss cannot be repaired in 
any army ; and these are only two out of many whose memory deserves 
io be recorded. We wMi draw a veil over the pi^t ; and In saying what 
have done wq are only fulfilling the duty of every man who acts 
conscientiously ; and the truth has only to be told in order to let the 
world judge for itself. ^ 

• With respect to the time necessary for executing the plan which has 
been indicated, if a sutBcient force is collected and means are found to 
' ineet the exigencies of the war, there is* no reason why the provinces of 
Biscay and uuipuscoa should not be in the military occupation of the 
Queen’s troops as soon as the latter can be got ready to march ; for the 
distances are nothing, and the enemy, once beaten in a general action, 
will immediately vacate the field and disperse, and the theatre of war 
will be removed to Navarre. Two or three months will be required to 
complete the fortifications of the didTereiit points ; but in the mean time 
the work of pacification may be proceedi^ with, and the disposable force 
may continue its career. No time should be lost, for the sooner things 
are put in a right way the better will it be for all parties. 

Unless some measures are speedily taken we shall only see the evil 
increase. The soldiers on either side becomd more disorganised and 
more embittered, and the complete dissolution of the civil and political 
relations of the country will ensue ; and it is only to be hojied that 
some strong hand may interfx>8e and4|ut a stop to the desolation which 
IS caused by a set of the most cruel and bloodthirsty miscreants who 
ever disgraced the name of humanity. 

N.B. The loss of the English and Spanish troops during the seven 
days from the 10th to the 16th inclusive, amounted to 2012, This 
includes kiiledi wounded, and missing—* the Litter, of course, put to death 
by the enemy, who burnt or buried akve the wounded men they found. 
Out of these two thousand, five hundred nray probably be fit for duty 
again shortly. We have not included four hundred contusions,” but 
who, nevertheless, were out of the, ranks for a few days. As nearly 
every wounded man requires at least two, and very often four men to 
carry him off, if badly hit, we may reckon that for five hundred Wounded 
during an action a thousand more are taken out of the ranks, many of 
whom remain away all day. This evil arises from the want of trans- 
port, as all the mules that are to be had are required for ammunition 
and rations, an<ithe roads, except the high road to Brnani, do not admit 
bf wheel-carriages. The guns are only got into action by the most 
extraordinary«exertions and labour, in cutting through hedges, dtc. 

The enemy’s loss isPknown to have exci^eded ours. 

REFERUNCBS TO THB PLAN OF OPBBATIONS, IOTH MARCH ^ 

A, A, A.— Difipoiiinaa of the troops fox the attack on Ametea and Gat beta* ‘ 

1. Getieval Chichester’s Brigade, 4tb, 8th, and Riflea. 

1 Second Brigade of Division of Vanguardia, imdot C^nid Mafiot. 

Light Brigade of the Legion, 6th and 7th under General 

4. TtmBattafionsefih^fitBtbrigadeoftlteBiriBloncdl'Vfmg^ nader 
€olonarjUadCMii> .(Bhvlludtslipn of thii brigade «l . < 

5*^ Seo<nid Brigade of the Legion, 9th and IQIh Reghiiient^ tinder General 
l^ilzgerAld* t 

6. ^rstRegiment of the Logion/under Colonel Bln Laneey, 

7. Royid Markm Battalion, Colonel Owen. 
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(Jiirins, 

8* Fifth Division^ under General Jauregui, including the Ch^lgorries. 

The Artillery formed in rear* of Al»a. 

B, B. — Second potition, subsequent to occupying Ametza. 

1, 2, 3. The Legion and Royal Marines* 

4, The Fifth Division. 

5. The Divitiou of Vanguatdia* 

C, C, C. — Position occupied hy the enemy* who had only eight battalions^ on 
10th March. ^ 

X>, D. — ^Disposition of the troops for the attack on Oriamendi* 15th March* 

l« Royal Marines> Artillery^ LancerS) and Train of Ammunition^ on the 
high road. 

2. Five Battalions of the Fifth pivlslon (Janregui). 

3* Chai^elgorries. 

4. Sixth and Seventh Regiments* General Godfrey. 

5. The remainder of the Legion* Generals Chichester and Fitzgerald. 

G. Five Battalions and a half of the Division of Vimguardia* under General 
Rendon. (Fiist Battalion at Ametza* and half a BattaUon at Passages.) 

R* K* B.*^Position of the Cailists on the 15th March. 

F* F* F* — Position of the troops when attacked by the enemy on the 16th March. 
1* The Fifth Division* dispersed by battalions* far in front and on the right. 

2. Royal Marines* Lancers* and Artillery* on the light and left of the high 
rood. 

3. Sixth Regiment of the Legion. 

4. Eighth do. — 5. Seventh do.—^. Ninjji do. — 7, Tenth do,— 8. Rifles. 

9. Fourth do. — 1 0. First do. • 

11. Two Battalions and a half of Division Vanguardia (Castillo and Infante). 

12. Two Battalions same Division. 

1 Battalion at Ametza* half a Battalion, Passages* one and a half at thu 
position D of the day before* at th^arge fortified bouse. 

G* Q* 6. — Advance of the enemy tuWack* having detached six or seven baita« 
lions to the bridge of Astigarraga to turn the left of our position* which was tn the 
air. 

li* H, H. — Second reserves of the/nemy, which came up about three o'clock in 
the afternoon. • 


FORCE OF THE DIFFERENT REGIMENTS A DAY OR TWO 

lOtH MARCH. 

Legion. 

1st Regiment* effective lank and flJe * 

i 4th Regiment do. do. * 

8tli do. . * . 

Rifles 

: > 

Lt.B,ig*d* {«{];, : : 


PREVIOUS TO THE 


061 

044 

565 

386 

523 

496 

477 

490 


Bayoitets . * 4245 

Two companies Sappers and Miners — one Spanish* one 

English . . * . . • 184 

Three troops Lancers . , * , 180 


Spattish Divkdoti Vatijpuardia* seven battalions . 5143 

Fifth Division* incUi^ng ChapelgorHes* tlHee compaitles 
Satagossa* &c.* seveti unequal battalion#^ . 4230 

Royal Bntish MaHnes* ntore or less ^ . * .500 


4^ . 

, ^ Gmd Total, eflfeeBvo ^ * . 14^491 

' Sixteen pieces of,l|ekl a|tiliety, completely poRuned and equipped* a rocket detacK* 
ment* and batienn^iraitt in letem t beiidee'the troops remaining in thd fotts and 
batteries composing the lines* which might be 1500 mt fit to match, capable 
of garnson-Hluty. 
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TUtlBS M0NtH3 WITH THB CABL1ST9 IN 6UIPUSC0A. 

^ At the close of December last I quitted Enffland for the purpose of 
* ^ the northern provinces of Spain, Intending a visit to the 

^rlist camp, hoping to reach tbe theatre of war in time to witness the 
closing operations before Bilbao. Ere, however^ I got as far as Baris, 
die intelligence had arrived of tlie check given to the Carlists by 
Espartero, his relief of, and triumphal ^try int^ the beleagured City, 
j ^ 1 crossed the French frontier into Sj^anish Navarre about the middle 
^ of January, by way of Vera, an utterly miserable hamlet dignified by 
the name of a royal town. It is an unimportant elation^ presenting 
little to attract the notice of a stranger, if may be excepted the blackened 
ruins of about one-third of the place, and the remains of its once hand<^ 
some convent, which had, under the rule of the Queen’s Viceroy, 
together with the houses of suspected inhabitants, been burnt to the 
ground by the orders of General Oraa } indiscriminate pillage having 
at the same time been indulged in, with its general accompaniment^ — 
frightful massacre. The little garrisgn, and all hands who could be 
spared from the fields, were dfilgently occupied in working at a bilU 
fort just outside the town, erected for its protection, and as a place of 
refuge for the women and children, in the event of another predatory ex« 
cursion. Considering peasants were the engineers, peasants were the 
artificers, and that by peasant contributions funds had been supplied^to 
defray the cost of building, it was truly astonishing ; they had sunk a 
well in the interior, arranged a magazine for provisions, and, unless 
assailed by artillery, which it would be almost impracticable to bring 
against it, a few score of determined men might make tJie place good 
against a large force for some time. 

Upon a stranger (or a Spaniard) crossing the frontier, he has a most 
wearying quarantine to undergo, as, by recent police regulation, he is 
compelled to await at the village or town wherever he first presents 
himself, until a passport isforwarde^ him from head-quarters, permitting 
entry into the interior. My own detention at Vera fortunately did not 
exceed three days, when I joyfully quitted it for Iron. • 

During my brief sojourn at the former place I was unexpectedly 
joined by a travelling companion from whom I had been compelled to 
part company on the frontier. My young friend, a Navarrese officer, 
was Boaof the xmfortunate iSeneral San Juan, Cajptain-General of the 
Province of Quipuscoa in Ferdinand’s time, at present languishing in 
an African dungeon, having been seized upon as a suspected Carlist, 
torn from his family, tnd consigned to a prison in Ceuta, together with 
his son, the gallant young officer just mentioned : the latter having 
effected 4tis escape to England, at once hastened to join Don Carlos. 

We reached Irun on the 21st of the month, and making it my head- 
quarters, 1 moved about fibm one point to another, as anything of 
interest occurred, watch ing*^ith amazement the finfifibg energies of 
• the peopli^ and their* wond^ful ^pliances to the means of warmre of 
their rude resources. Irun^t^^, during this periods was a perfect 
^owCr ol Sabel in its confusion of tongues : reprCsetllatives from neatly 
•all the nations of Europe were there eongtegated. The scene was 
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ailimating in tlie ext76me>---we h4d Pole#, Dotcb^ Endish, 

Au«td8Yv&» PoTtugueae, Frifrnc]^, I had abiB^t^tmgiiilarty 

etiongb, in a house Avhera there were aiao <|uartere<3 a French officer and 
a Spniard. We messed together^ being joined at dinner by a Portu- 
guese artillery officer quartered in the neighbourhood : there ^ we aat al^ 
table, English and French, ezf-d-ut>, and rortuguese and Castilkn, 
thorough malignants, a foficum quadaiiple alliance, and a right merry 
one.*' But all things must have an end, even quadruple allianeefi come 
under the denunciation of this grave anophthegni, cure terminated 
abruptly. The Frenchman reo^ived sadden orders for Astigatraga ; 
the Portuguese went to Renterid ; the Spaniard to Bayonne ; leaving 
the fourth of the parly, the writer, solitary and alone in the caza. 
During this interval the Carlist chiefs seemed endowed with the powers 
of ubiquity, they appeared here, there, and everywhere, at the same 
moment. Don Carlos too showed himself to the people, threw himself 
amongst his gallant soldiery, and by his conduct at this crisis nerved 
every heart. The King’s nephew, Don Sebastian, was f>laced at the 
head of the Army, a politic appointment: intrigue, jprcviously busy 
amongst the chiefs, was at once destroyed, the only rivalry surviving 
the Prince's nomination to the clgef command being, as to who should 
exhibit greater devotedness in the comidon cause. 

Military sHiii, as derived from experience, the Infante could not be 
supposed to possess, but he was brave, even to chivalry, active and 
enterprising, idolized by the rough soldiery, and exhibited at once the 
greatest discrimination in his arrangement of the subordinate but im* 
portant posts of command. General Moreno, the ablest officer In 
Spain, he named his Chief of the Staff ; around his person were Casa- 
Eguia, Villa Real, the Count of Madeira, Pablo Sanz, and other dis- 
tinguished leaders, all animated with the best possible spirit. 

At the suggestion of Don Sebastian new levies were made : old and 
young, rich and poor, hastened to embody themselves ; irregular corps 
were formed ; recruits were drilling in every direction’; voluntary sub- 
scriptions poured into the exhausted treasury ; the troops received a por- 
tion of their arrears ; shoes and parti|il clothing were issued where requir- 
ed ; not a bee in the hive bat was in some way or other actively engaged ; 
past reverses were forgotten, and the future looked to with conhdencei 
All the positions on the flanks and in rear of Entani were inspected and 
strengthened, the defences of Fuentarabia much improved, and in ex- 
pectation of a visit at this place from the real British auxiliaries, 1 mean 
the floating batterHs of Lord John Hay, Jiis gallant 
the knoCked*4ip marines, preparations were made to receive them. Under 
the miperititendence and at the suggestion of a brave and clever French 
officer, a M. Herouart, Atrnapes had been erected for heating shot, and 
a well-placed battery of thlee heavy gund had^een planW, faci^ sea- 
ward, the intentiOTv being to respond to the iron showers of tho imitish 
steamers by red^iot shot. 

At Iron, too, much improvement took piaee^ several houses were 
rased that the fire flrom the place might <iot be intercepted, trenchet 
were cut, strong palisades thrown op^ and Oartheifi^rapets ; and three . 
extraordinary kind of nondes^ipt {they oaUed ItowitsersJ 
fust completed at the foundry, wer# ad^ to the hwgO flehHrork over- . 
looking and ptoteei}iig4)m tbwo. Ttse phlaee of the Mai<|uli of Toiv 
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realU« upon the Imghi of itat oame, fotaimg a triangle of positions 
with Irun aii4 Fueoturabia, was intfencbed converted into a fortress, 
two g^ns mounted there, and 'every thing put mto the best possible 
state of defence. In fact it was evident a master^^splrit now guided 
^'iffairs, the appointment of the Infanta to supreme command had effect- 
^ a ma|[icai change in a brief space. ^ 

To military men this part ot^pain is so well known it isydmost 
superfluous to explain that the two countries of Prance and Spain, 
separated by the Bidassoa. are here connected by a bridge across the 
river at Behobia, and this in time of geace is flie regular route of the 
^igence between Madrid and Paris. 1 mention this only in connexion 
wilh a circumstance, interesting, as exliibiting the extraordinary dif&* 
cullies the Carlists labour under at all points. M the foot of this 
bridge, on the Spanish side, the Chriatinos have a fortified building, 
with a small garrison and a few guns. This could be wrested from 
them by the Carlists at any time in half an hour, but as- the Carlist fire 
must necessarily fall upon French ground. General Harispe, command- 
ing the French Army of Observation, will not permit it to b© assailed, 
upon the pretext of a violation of the territory of France 1 

Under those circumstances it wou)^ naturally be supposed that the 
Christinos would abstain f];om Offering any annoyance ; but no ! a con- 
stant cannonade is directed against the Carlisir piquet houses, and not 
a woman or child who may incautiously, in pursuit of a stray goat or 
sheep, come within range of their muskets but is savagely fired upon ; 
shells are thrown from time to time amongst the hills at random, with 
the chance and in the hope of inflicting injury, and every cottage 
within distance of their cannon has been battered to the ground. To 
all this the Carlist soldier can make no reply j he dares not return a 
single shot, as that would be the signal for the French baUeries to open 
upon them, and perhaps lead to the bombardment of Irun. And it is 
across this bridge, and thus protected, that General Evans has been 
striving might and main for permission to assail Irun : it has hitherto 
been refused, but cmnon and a large supply of material has been allowed 
to be landed from St. Sebastian and placed in the Christine fort. Now, 
I appeal to military men without distinction of politics, whether, in 
the event of General Evans obtaining the permission he sceksf he will 
not, in thus taking a«paltry advantage of the foe, incur as much re- 
proach for success as he would disgrace by defeat ? Shame ! Shame ! 
when before did we ever hear of the British soldier desiring his enemy 
to be pinioned ere be dared ^ meet him face to fac© ? Fortunately for 
England, the triumphs of her fleets and armies is inseparablv interwoven 
with the brightest pages of Spanish history, the gallantry of her soldiery, 
the high character ^ her noble chiefs ja too well ap^reciatecj 
remotest comer of Europe, to permit even a Basque peasant to 
the counterfeit for the reality. v . 

Another object of reinforcing this little Christmo posl« and the 
placing these ^itional ordnance, has been with the view of masterings 
H polaabi6|,an adjacent he^it occupied by the CatUsts at present,, and 
. protected ky an qntfl^ehe^][}iquet, stationed In the tumble-down hut 
massiye.r^ pf m ancient dastle, a position that? will b© recollected, -by 
of the old wsit. This, Uovrover**ev^n if secured hjR AA 
« avail them but little^ the be%ht^ being compfot^yootn*- 
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muui^ by Mount Saint MaykjAl, whaaee n single pinn« of litniaf^ Would 
l^lone suffice to destroy any battery Ihay.might f<ar ttte aucoeiSd 

in i^lantlDg, Mount Saint Martial litcraltjf peeping dpwi^ upon tb&m. I 
oannol resist introducing an anecdote of thV said Mount Saint. Martiai, 
so celebrated during th^ war of tbe Peninsula^ it is interesting, too, as 
being the spot whence the Duke of Wellington viewed the fight 
Saint .partial, and where, united with» the same gallant Basques, the 
BritiUi Troops hurled dismay and defeat throu^ the ranks of the 
Galltc foe, tore down her standards, and trampled her eagles under foot. 
Mount Saint Martial, then, at the cloae of the Peninsula struggle wss 
placed by Spanish gratitude (ariii still appears) upon the Spanish arrnj' ^ 
list as a Lieutenant-General in the service (besides being raised to the 
rank of grandee), 4t8 pay and allowances being regularly estimated for 
and drawn by the War-Minister. 

There is at this time a little chapel or hermitage upon the mount, a 
herdsman and his family living close by to keep It in order, and charged 
with the important office of ringing its solitary boll upon occasions of pub- 
lic reioieing, or to signalize to the distant hlll-folk in time of peril, &c., 
the Christines in the fort below occasionally resenting its merry chime 
by discharging eighteen pounderscin the direction ; but as the distance 
separating the parties is something like a mile and three-quarters, a 
moiety of which is “ rdCk perpendicular/* it will not be deemed sur- 
prising that I have no ill effects to relate^ as caused to th^ mountain by 
the splenetic elfervescence of its puny but pugnacious neighbour. 

Pel)vuary introduced itself to uy with many rumours. In the ^arly 
part of the month his Majesty^s steamers were seen occasionally ofif 
Fuentarabia alarming all the Utile fry of fishing-craft that were 
rebelUously dredging for oysters, or otherwise purveying for the fish- 
markets of the neighbouring towns. PromHhese occasional visits we 
were led to conjecture an attack upon Fuentarabia by sea : spy-glasses 
were in requisition, a good look-out kept, but all to no purpose ; the 
demonstration of the steamers ended in nothing but 'smoke. On the 
15th of February, however, what before had been fimour assumed the 
shape of consistency, and seemed r upon the eve of being realized — 
Lieutenant-General Evans published his celebrated manifesto. The 
weight Attached to tiie document by the Carlist Generalissimo was 
evinced by ordering It to be pasted up in C’fery town and village 
throughout the province. 

It was now seen that for very shame the Christino leaders must do 
something shortly. ^ Every precaution was taken against sunrise \ and 
upon more than one occasion did a false alarm prove to Don Carlos 
how iborou^hiy he might depend upon^e affection and ddVotion Of the 
population m the hour of need. One evening in particular, when the 
force in Saint Sebastian appeared to be in motion, the the 
announcement hadr both u^n the soldiery and the people, eiren sur- 
prised their own chiefs, such enthusiasm prevailed. IHie great bell of 
Ernani commenced tollingi responded to t^n tlie instant by a chime 
from every church in the neighbouring viifpes ; l|he signal tvenl^ fertb ; 
night drew on ; alarm-fires blaked from ty crest of every mountain ; 
a hundred fires sprung into existence rinruHaneausly, easting a lurid 
light upon all around for ms^y miles, ^e beacon was uitds^dtood ; it 
sjpke to thb b^iits of the peasantry, and^ioid them the hour had arrived ^ 
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wba^i they wave calji^d upon to Refund thou heartliB, and all in tlie world 
tlMt waa doavest to tbein» from outrage. 

Dovyn from thair mountain^homea hurried those who had been so 
suddenly fiummoned«^tfae armed peasantry and herdsn^en poured into 
{he towns in hundreds^— wives, datjighters» movers, though trembling 
^th apprehension, were to be seen Inciting husoands, fatherSi imd sons, 
amidst tears and prayers, to (k> their duly. Tlie mushet wl^lung 
across tbe shoulder ; the eartouoh^belt adjusted ; a hurried lookH^^ the 
flint; a parting embrace; and then a “ Viva Don Carlos** rang through 
the ait as the light-footed warriors sp^ng to the path that led to the 
p^t of danger* Not a cottage, not a glAi, but sent forth its contingent of 
TeaMess hearts. The fiery cross had been borne aloft — the war-^cry had 
been sounded — and as these wild-looking but picturesque Guipuscoans 
hurried down the mountain side, and became grouped in the ascent, it 
recalled to memory the stirring scenes of the pasl^ the days of war 
and wassail— they wanted but the tartan, and the illusion would have 
been complete — their chiefs would have appeared like tbe Lochieis of 
** lang syne/’ and their followers the plaided hosts of my native hills. 
There lives not, surely, a man who, with a heart in bis bosom, could, 
unmoved, be a spectator of a scene lilce this, or without sympathising 
at tbe moment in their gallant Struggle, and wishing them the success, 
which, if they may not command, they will at least deserve. 

It was in this month that a small party of the Legion, straying 
beyond their lines in search of plunder, were attacked and overpowered 
by a Carlist piquet— two were killed m the spot — one or two, 1 beliefs, 
escaped, and four were marched as pirisoners to Ernani, and, in con* 
formity with the Durango decree, were there shot. This circumstance 
has already been alluded to in a late Number of this Journal. 1 am 
therefore spared touching more upon this sad part of the subject. 

March was ushered in amidst hail-storms, snow, rain, and sleet, all 
striving for supremacy, bidding fair at its commencement to interfere 
for a time with active operations. Both Sarsfield and EsparterO) how- 
ever, had made a move — the forme*r had quitte<l Pamplona, whither the 
Infante flew to meet and offer higi battle, while Sarasa, the Carlist 
commander in Biscay, weakened by a withdrawal of a portion of his 
force by the prince, could^ not maintain himself against the ^tack of 
Espartero, who, presaiitg upon him, became master of Durango, and 
even advanced towards Bergara, as far as Llorio, not, howeverj, without 
opposition and some loss, the Carliats retiring in the direction of Onate. 
In the mean tim^ some littlsb confusion was created»at Bergara by the 
near approach of Esparteto’s powerful column, and the junta of Guipua- 
coa hastily qukted Aspekia, for the more secure vicinity of Tolosa* 

While affairs were dms in this part of jhe province the belUgeUDSts 
in Nayarre ha<| come in sight oLeacli other : the Prince wanted tp 
mence at» attack upon the instant, but more prudent poqnsela previMled. 
Two IVesh battalions reached him from Ernani, which Sarsfield beam- 
ing aware of^ availed himself of an opportune snow'-atorm to retreat 
back lo Pamplona, upon tbS^ea of the weafoer ; the Infhme’s division 
literally b{i|asslng ih^ retirlmg Cbn^tinos until they were once mor<^ 
uqder the jpns of their fortre^* ^ ^ 

^t^New n^jtiationa were nov? set afoot— new plans of cam^lgn" 
discussed^^iM Seini Sebastian seemed the, point from virhiob i&tack 
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Oull^tAldie had a force totally iQsu$ci^iil fm.kk cai^nt of Jiai^ embra- 
cj^j, aa it did,, the defence of piien^wb^a ^ad Iron, an area oi nearly 
£b(ir leagues. In fact tide chieftain waa inoat urgent for* succoun 
declaring it iinpossib|e''in hjs crinpled aiate (having parted vi?^h 
two j^alions to the Infante^ to defend Etnani in the event df 
attaeC'^ At thk time Sarsfield had contmeneed letrogradmg* followed 
up by the Infante, whose ini^rior foirceSi however^ pre(duded the posei- 
hiUiy or his parting with any tooeps for JSrnanh 0e^eml Gurbelalde 
had barely four thousand regului? troops, eaclMve of pSiohably 1500 
armed peasantry, who could he calculated upon m m momemf'o'T 
assault ; but even thus situated, the stout-hearted Git^sooans determined 
upon a fierce resistance — his men being of die province, could the more 
be depended upon. ? 

The gasrison of Saint SehasUan had been observed in motion on the 
evening of the 0th, but attack was not apprehended. Between three 
and four o* clock the following morning, however, all doubts were at an 
end. The long-threatened aOair commenced— the Chrlstinos driving m 
the Carlist piquets on all sides^ and dashing forwaml with a strong 
coiun^ upon Ametsagana, they became mgslers of the position with 
scarce any doss. The hiU of AmeUagana is of some strength, entrenched 
and defended by earthen parapets, capable of offering successful resist* 
ance, if properly manned ; but in this important post there were but two 
cc^panies, who, assailed by a column of several thousand men, were 
compelled to retire, falling baclAipon Ernani. Guibeialde here jne- 
pared to meet and dispute the further advance of the Christinos. Ilis 
diappsitions 1 have heard spoken of on all sides as admirable, and, 
mating the saost of \m little force, one of the most severe <rontests 
ensued that has taken place during the whole war, and none more to 
the honour of the Carlist arms. 

. The mincipal object of the Cimstinos seemed to be the possession of 
the high road from Fdentarabia and Irun to Ernani*— tl^ir principal 
efforts were here dinected'^and three tioiea doring the day did they 
penetrate within pistol-shot of the diaiu road/but each time Were driven 
by charges of the bayonet, I belierae the whole affair this 
day on the Clmetinciii* tiide retted witiv daar^|t4and the Sjpattiftrdt ; fer 
fdwoogh Gmerai Evans appew^ in the field with some two or thtee 
bittUdioD»,>{Hr(>pKted to support^ if needed, yet the EnglMt were but veiy 
siightiyniihted up in the ftay, the whole c|satdties in the Lepon being 
vmriier » hundred, white thtU of tlte Sptufisii force ie «daHt^ to have 
exeecded fiOO new j md to tiiete who are aci^uaiated hdCr Ohrittino 

<« -gudie tdtnhwhst <«ear the nmk tlMly be 
made hs fo the re4 aqiouirt wikts suffered upon UifoooeM^oh. '^Fbe 
ChristhitHi fought nidi the gieatcst ipdfuitfry {'and tiMt«#ere nenode of 
.dta day mhm the 'Gailtits were ptessed very hard. A thdeuSt on the 
lofoof the line hedbeeigt oipded l^the C)^istiiK»M^ Wa, leeaptured 
Itf^dhe tShafKlchuries itttBUiElfte^ ifoBrh|||gids-««gsdii it Wtts siseitned — 
tuiM'tinies it was taken end tN^hen fotthe e^ae of fiio dup^Mul^ 
V fo tjw hfoda 

ttveimfMt ht'frtfMr l^-ettatdi'had heftn 

dhen, t«fo|h tt^da^ 
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the whole Oai^t foree mmie a de8|»6rate,charge, veputsinff the enemy 
at all poitttiy Oe position oi An^etza^iia alone remaining m the power 
of the Cbinu9tino9» an advantage dearly purchased. 

In cannon the Carlists were weak*<^in &ct wretchedly so^having 
scarcely anything to oppose to the powerful ^tillery brought agmnst 
ihetn« This is admitted by General Evans himself in his ddjHwtches. 
^lie^Biates the Joss of the enemy ‘‘above 1000, from the 
of mr artilkry,^^ General Evans Is, however, slightly in enw%pon 
one point, the Carlisbloss not being quite 460. In regard to the force 
on either side, 1 can state the Cariist strength exactly-^including fo6ni 
1300 to 1500 peasants, General Gufbmalde had barefyil^OO men ; hut 
this weak force could not all be brought into action, necessity 
existing for guarding the approaches to Iran and Fuentarabia against 
surprise. Of the numbers or the Christines, I cannot speak accurately* 
Both parties seemed to regard nightfall as a relief, a respite fram 
hostilities until the morrow ; both remained under arms all night ; the 
Christinos busily occupying themselves in throwing up temporary 
entrenchments and field-works upon the height of Ametzagana, where 
they also brought several cannon. Day broke, however, without any 
renewal of attack. ^ 

In the meantime the Carllsts* were not idle. Guibelalde sent off an 
express to the Prince, detailing the successful stand of his little band, 
and soliciting immediate succour, declaring he would die in the streets 
of Ernani ere he would yield the town to the mn^re-vendidos (blood- 
sellers)— rthe epithet bestowed upon the Auxiliaries by the native soldiery. 
The wounded, meanwhile, were transported to the neighbouring hamlets, 
distributed amongst the cottages around, and a portion borne on to 
Iran. Surgical skill, as may be supposed, is but at a low ebb in the 
provinces, neither have thje temperate habits of the people and their 
simple mode of life held out inducement for many of the sons of iEscu* 
lapius to locate in their pastoral valleys. In fact, the whole medical 
staff of Iran is comprised in one single professor of the healing art, if 
we except certain of the “ gude-wivens learned in simples,*’ who are 
volunteer sharers in his fatiguing duties. From sunrise to sunset our 
Galen-in-chief was seen upon his Ifttle pony, perambulating the boun- 
daries of his district, indefatigable in his duties. Notwithstanding the 
little assistance derived ^om professional surgical skill, it was astoniiraing 
how few casualties had a fatal termination ; the pure, wholesome air, 
the kindly treatment each sufferer met with, did as much for the patient 
as the doctor did; in fact, tlmy were everybody's cart, succouring hands 
were stretched forth in every direction^ and forcibly exhibited the grati- 
tude felt by tlm population of all grades to their gallant defenders. 

Three whole davs swere now suffered lo elapse without any f^t^ 
demonstraUon on the part of the Christinos : on the 14th of Mareb^ 
indeed, ^ome sharp skirmishing took place, but wholly unattended wilk 
result. Un the 15th, operations again commenced, the Christinos 
bringing forward their wlmle strength, making a^general upon 
the Hnes. The Legion fought with the greallbt intrepidity, ably 
seoondi^ by their Spanish al^s. Every inch of ground was well eoa« 
tested, theCarlists yielding foot by foot, disputing the advance of the 
enemy jin the most gallant style f hut such overwhelming force had been* 
j^roughl agajmst them, that they were driven from posi^n to portion, 
U* S. Jooasf, Nq* 103, JuKS, 1837, O 
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tli^ lili^ ^yerywlieye foroe4, mi before nigbtfoil Ibe Chrittinos 
mi meftered tbe redoubts and bi^tfory upon the WJtbW l»»4 mtM toe 
strongly entrenched height of Oriamendii the CsiiUt arl^Uory fo tho 
battery falling into tho power pf the victorisk 

Night put an and tp but to preserve ErUani now 

seema^ittle short pf a^miraaie ; In foot, every momept it was expected 
Oenm ]^vans would advance upon thp town* General GuibeJaloe had 
beait^iaed with endden iUnea9« and the further defence of Ernani now 
devolved upon Iforhea, and by the noble stand 4ie n»ade, faiidy did 
vindicate tne characfor he had achieved in many a batile^eld. 

Had GenenH Evans at once aeeeended from hia positions» for he was 
in possession of every height north of the town, be must have ente^d*' 
ErnanK 'The triumph would, of course, have been purcliased with 
some losSf but certain success must have attended theenovementt tbe 
Carhsts bad scarcely a cartridge or round of ammunition remaining, and 
DO succours appeared at hand ; indeed, so generally was this admitted, 
that all the innabitants quitted the town the same evening, retiring to a 
distance until the result of the last eifort at resistance should be known. 
At Irun, the news of the occupation of Oriamendi, and the fall of the 
Ventu, created the greatest dismay, the women and children, and the 
wounded, were upon the point of being transported to the mountains for 
safety, when an express arrived from Ituritza, calming in a degree the 
general apprehension, He promised to throw a force into Irun, if 
compelled to abau^n Ernani; ordered to the latter place the few 
troo^ already in garrison ; the men were sent off during the night, 
together with a reinforcement of artillery, and supplies of ammunition, 
not forgetting the equidly important auxiliaries of rations and wine. 
Two guns were hastily planted in the high road commanding the prin- 
cipal approach ; the gunners were ordered into the battery ; all was 
anxiety ; and break of day beheld the inhabitants afoot, straining with 
6agei jbyas to gel a first glimpse of an approaching foe. But all tlie 
fears entertained were happily groundless: General Evans, to the 
amaaement of even the simple^ peasant, remained quietly on tbe held 
until the morning preparing %r a general assault.” 

An hour baforu ^ybreak, a larfoer galloped into Hemani, horse and 
man i^nrly dead with exertiwi a d^patch from the Pnnce had arrived 
-r-be was hurrying by forced marches to the reiief of the place. Ituritza 
sent round tbe joyful notice to the different cluefs, from them it reached 
the soldiery, apd a general determination was expressed to make good 
the town until t^e succours arrived. Before nine o’clock, however, 
every impediment to th® farther advance of the Chnstlnoa was removed, 
a furious eannonado played U|jon the town, feebly responded to by the 
Garlist artillery, and a Spanish regiment was hteraHy assailing one of 
the gates ; the greatest consternation prevailed, and hopeless of main- 
taining tlm place any longer, {turitea was oh the pmm of ordering a 
retreat upon Atidoajn, whep the vimguard of the Princfft dWteion 
. appeared cresting a bUl at a fmmft distaipie^ A shout rang from one 
^and of the tokm otfiar, again w^tha assailante beaten back, 
am ^ir desperate efforts at pdvancie IturiteaJ cap ^ hand, 

ph^M oji bis meu in most hmk teyM seamd imperviotis to shell o> 

A m ipmk watered Ematei sriljji a portfom- 
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of bis foWt w it Iisar uaidUday tre the teav-guard arrived midar 
Villa 8«aK ^1^ saidiers ware qui^ exfiausled with paal^ fatigues and 
their ^harassing ittax^h ; their feet were tom and bleeding ; they bad * 
been two days almost without a morsel of fcfpd ; faint With hunger, as 
^well as* weary of foot, it was |i|||>osub)e tp bring tliem into 

action without a brief respite. There were the poor Ibllowyt arms 

^ piled, lying on the ground, deyguring with the gree4inear or the 
scanty ration served out to them, tn ope h$)f h^r the frumpbl i£^m^d« 
they sprung to their arms* 

In this interval, the l^ince, accomp^ied by bis Gonera(s, had seaimed 
with an eagle's glance the whole areaw the battlo*ground. Hie dlsp^ 
difcions were taken on the instant. Three strong battalions, un^r Pa^lo 
Sanz, were directed upon Astigarraga; they passed rapu^ on, crossed 
the bridge Wflbout the slightest resistance (what was General Svans 
about f ) extended to the right and |ef^, and advanced steadily forward. 
This was a beautiful movement : Pablo Sanz, with some hali*dozen of 
his mounted staff, leading his men across the bridge at a hand-gallop, 
marshalling his force with all the coolness as |f for a parade, the men 
coming forward cheering as they ran on. 

At this point there were stationed a much stronger Christine body, 
including an English regiinenis These made but a faint show of re- 
sistance, retreating without firing beyond a round pr two. The retieat, 
at first orderly, became less so as Pablo Sanz pressed forward ; parties 
of four and five began to separate from their corps, long gaps occurred 
between different companies, and in a few minutes the retreat had all^the 
character of a complete rout. Both flanks pf the Ohristinos had been 
assailed at the same moment, a mum qui peut spirit seized upon the 
men, and they retired before the charge of the Carlists in great disorder. 

Unprepared with a reserve, General Evans was compelled to detach 
a force ftom the centre to support Ms flanks. Tins movemept did not 

escape the vigilant eye of the Carlist General ; he brought up his whole 
strength, dashed upon the enemy’s centret and broke it irretrievably. 
Their line pierced dhd broken on all sides, an immediate flight ensued ; 
Tiie day was lost ; Spanish and English regiments were intermingled 
in the greatest confusion ; and butTor the advance of the Royal Marine 
battalion it is doubtful whether the whole artillery of the Cihnstiuos 
would not have fallen mto the conquerors’ hands. 

The manceuvering or the Marines was beyond anything brilliant; and 
the firm attitude of thU llMe band, covering the flying columns of 
General Evans, and supporring the artillery, even extorted the tribute 
of admiration flom a generous foe ; for the Carlists spoke in the highest 
terms of the gallant bearing of the English national force. 

The Prince had giaen orders to spareyiil prisoners without dkltlpC* 
tion; but the humane order was utterfy disregarded in the 
battle ; about two bundlEed men (Spaniards) were, however,, in 

and re«Siyed the kindest treatment, but to the Au^flflaries po pity pms 
showp^'^^tbey were cut dogm, bayoneted, or shot uMH the inaPpil; one 
poor follow alone, who b 3 ^me happy ohanee hud miithd up with 
the Spanish prisonert, had »e good luck to esc^. The Guipusctnmh 
were^m«Jm^ flie^rea in upon foe British regimep^ 

firenzied#mtih^Uatfo^ m m^eip side bpgged M 

granted rone eompany of a Basque balfotttm mmt 
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th^mtKsktils that Aay might ba moira active in tim pmnit, encoun- 
tethig the BnglUK from time to time witii aimply ih«iv wyorw^ m thchr 
iinti a scene of the moat tklgbafiil eatnage ensued. Of the scat* 
UstsA fiigitives some were seen remating with the fury of despair^ some 
Imeeiing, imploring for .compassion in accents ifhd words that would, 
break a^an’s heart ; woui^ed wretches were calling upon God for 
mercmnd it was time, for man had none. These scenes, with the wild 
cries^f the victprs mingling with the groans of the vanquished, pre- 
sented a picture appallmg to gaae upon. At one part of the field foin: 
English soldiers had been seiaed^upon by some men of a Castilian re^- 
ment ; th^ were brought in front of a company of Guipuseoans j the 
Colonel of the regiment rode up at the momenti and ordered their lives 
to be spared. At the very instant he was epeaking one of the captives 
suddenly snatched a musket from a soldier, levelled, sBl fired at the 
Carlkt Colonel, who fell to the ground mortally wounded ; in a second 
the poor men were literally riddled with bullets by the enraged soldiery. 
From the whole account of this tragical occurrence there can be little 
doubt that the poor fellow whose st^den act led to bis own death and 
the sacrifice of hia companions was in a state of intoaication ; in fact, 
in every part of the field the English were seen reeling about drunk. 
The Carhst Colonel lingered until the next day, when he expired* 

Tlie position of the Royal British Marines in this ajffair has been 
much miareprasented, and Is very generally misunderstood : they can 
hardly be considered as having been engaged, merely advancing to 
covet the artillery^ after it had been deserted by the Legion. They did 
not repulse the Carllsts, for the Carlist Generalissimo had given the 
most positive orders not to assail the Marines, unless they themselves 
advanced to the charge, there being a great reluctance at all times 
amongst the Carlist leaders to come in hostile collision with either the 
Nava) force of Great Britain or with the Marines. The soldiery, too, 
and the peasant^ respect this force-^its conduct has been irreproach- 
able, and they view it in a fair light as an honotgable and o}^n foe, 
and, although arrayed against them, yet performing a duty only, and 
that ptohably very reluctantly. ^ 

The Carlist reinforcements amounted to eight battalions, about 5800 
men ; Ifinritaa, induing peasantry, had not more than 4000— in all, 
l^ere was not 10,000 men engaged on the Carlist side. General Evans 
had even then more than 12,000 men— he was supported by the British 
Marines, and by an immense artillery; yet mese half-starved, ill-armed, 
weai^ CarHsts puP disgracefully to the rent his very^superior force. 
They recaptured Oriamendi — ^it was railakcn from the English with the 
bayqUet ; the Venta fell again into their hands ; every position lost the 
day before being reconquered ^n the most gallant manner. 

On the 17th March* the day after the last aqtion, the Infante again 
put himself at the lu^ad of his tro^s, moved towards at 

once retreated before him, Tie in eager pursuit, notwithstand- 

im t}ie weaiincsa o<r aokfery, succeeded m overtaking the flying 
divi^^ of bis 0 |;^neiit, assanea his rear- j^rd, broke it on die first* 
ebatge, mmve his enemy^onca more into ^bao* then quiedv returned 
to m Tqlase} and comid&ucca a re^orga^ation of 

bla whmarmy, with tim intentton of crolsifig the Ebro in person, with 
thtt main of CiM force. 

A. Mt 
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I BfiiiiEVE I laid aside my pen just after preparationa h^d 1^^ com- 
pleted for a voyage to the tipper Provinces : a voyago wlijcli||(^with 
reference to the daUy progress made, is far more tedious than an^ cdher 
that can be encounter ; and with respect to the probable ocCiUfreo^ 
of disagreeable accidents^ has certainiyyta terrors for Aose whose tteryos 
are prone to be shaken by the contemplation of perils by flood.^ 

A fleet of about sixty small vessels, destined for the reception of the 
troops, commissariat stores, &c., had been collected at Chinsura, and 
towards the close of the month of February we embarked and started 
tor our several destinations. The nanrative of a voyage up the Ganges 
would be as tiresome to my reader^s the recollection of its general 
monotony is to myself. One episode, indeed, we had, and painful is 
the remembrance of its tragical result ; but of this in its place. 

When troops are mov^ by water in India they are embarked in 
native boats, all of which are ^f thw rudest construction. The plank 
between the occupants an(> eternity is, to be sure, of sufficient thickness, 
but the numerous interstices afford every facflity for the entry of the 
water, which is baled out twice a^day. The deck is formed of split 
bamboos, lashed together with a carelessness which renders the catas- 
trophe of your foot slipping through the intervals, and the necessary 
result of a broken shin, far more than problematical. 

From the gunwale of these boats thick mats are raised to f<mn the 
sides. The roof, which is supported by a ridge-pole and uprights from 
the centre of the vessel, is tomposed of the same material, with, in some 
instances, a layer of thatch superadded. This affords but a poor defence 
against the noon-day heat, or the damp night air, to say nothing of hot 
winds, or the deluge miscalled a tropical shower. But insufficient and 
comfortless as these Noah^s arks may be in point of accommodation — 
if indeed the latter word be applicable to them~BUch a consideration is 
forgotten when contemplating their rigging and naval stores ; a mast 
composed of bamboos lashed together — yards constructed ufion the 
same principle, when Required — ropes stranded and knotted in a 
thousand places, the greater part of them made by the boatmen during 
their moments of leisure — blocks they have none ; and then the sails, oV 
sail I should say — for it is rdVely that a second is to1>e found-^ah! bow 
shall I describe it? — ^the usual material is a kind of coarse thin sacking. 
Fortunate and proud is the manji who can hoist a sail, which, as a place 
of patchwork, would tiedr off the palm ffom any of those bed-eoveta 
which our grfindmamas were delighted to cobble together. 
far ofteifer-^the sacking attached to the yard, and spread to whid> 
beats but a small pn^rtion to the gaps and rents throufi^ wileh Uie 
sky is discernible* The bu^hen of these oriental transpom Varies from 
three* hundred to twelve hundred mknds and they are always as lit 
. manned awthOy are wtetched& found in every respeeli. 

, In the early pars of the year, when the water Is low in the Bhagitytt 

i. j . lfl , , ,1^ II P 

* Mftad, a of 40 sirs, or about 80 lb|.| but the VahW^Uf ttWlIrwiW ia 
diffeceab parts of the taterior. 
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Hj Hio moro cirouitous route of iln^AuaerbuiulB^ HA lame applied to 
lbo4ellta of the Gauges, and lis^ Megna or BuratnpfLta* Behold us 
tuen afloat, and bidding adieu to ibe dep^t at Chinsura. At fii^t I v^as 
charmed with we novelty of ouf sUli^tion, gliding happily down thei 
Hdglt f^ards the creek below Fort^William, by Which ihe Sflnder- 
bim<h>^re entered i the beauty of theo sunny river and its luxuriant 
banks ) the coolness of the breeze which swept through the open Vene- 
tians of the bhdjero ; but above all the air of oteanliness and comfort 
imparted to our floating abode a flresh coat of paint which had been 
bestowed on the interior, and by the introduction of our furniture, the 
arrangement of which, so as to economise our scanty sj^ce, was a task 
which bad cost us not a little thought and trouble* But short-lived 
was my satisfaetion. Let no man trust to flrst appearances, in a bud- 
jero especially* Let him Wait for^ree or four days before he consider 
himself superlatively fortunate inVis selection. Peradventure, oii tiie 
fourth morning, he may awake (if indeed he has slept at all during the 
night) to the consciousness of having had a battalion of mtfi Skirmidling 
in nis sleeping apartment. He will be feelingly alive to the certainty 
that not a 8 (]^uare inch of the auj^rfices of ms body has escaped the 
punctures of mosquitos and sand-flies ; {o which fact a painful itching 
and swelling, particularly* about the region of his knuckles, bear ample 
testimony. Nor is this all. In process of time he will discover that 
the cockroaches have been making a hearty repast upon his shoes and 
glosses ; that his trunks stowed away below are saturated with water ; 
and, as the climax of his miseries, a khidmutgar appears bearing a tub 
containing the stock of sugar-candy now wearing the appearance of a 
living mass of red ants, Karely is a budjero free from such vermin. 
When the evil Is discovered it is too late to femedy it ^ for few are the 
opportunities of changing youf quarters. There is no resource but to 
grin and bear it/^ 

On the right bank of the Hflg]l» about four miles' to the squ^diward 
of Chinsura, stands the French settlement of Chundurnuggur or Chan- 
dernagore, now sunk from its palmy state. The magazine of Mons. 
]>e Bast, once rich in the produce of France, a lounge for tdlers, and 
the plac 8 ,yiar excellence^ for purchasing bonbons, injouterie, and musi- 
cal boxes, is now a for^tt^ name. The IVench have* nevertheless 
stamped the impress of nationality on this little town, of which one 
cannot but be sensible even when riding through its silent and 
almost deserted sti^ets, where idmost eveay alternate, house is now 
tieketisd, **M|&ison k louer.” Perchance some prim old lady, ^^blen 
chai|^e et ganhSe,” glides Utoiseleaslgi along towards the close of day, 
andtoiuriis the salutation of k superannuated beak, who has uncovered 
his w«ll*|>owdered bruius. , 

Dropping down with the stream towards Oalcutia, we nexb descry 
Barmckpflr and Serampflr. 'the latter, a Danish settlement, arrests the 
attention of the spectator rivey, It| well-built houses^ church, 

and barracks, confer on it an kll of impca|ttice^ Which is by nq meant 
borne out bir a closer scrutinyf Here, as at bhmidumuggur, i^e copula- 
tion seemathiii. ^mujeh^ at a ttandnstm 5 and the h^e pMm gar- 

sabeuiuy of Hore weM Wont to flock for wfetj^, cjiend. 
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thdfto Utid gmldeia^ eUevanl iniiilftiT wtio \ukA aitfried out to it» flir^ 
tbest exii^t ikf of spending OOt of sixpence a dat 

^enifetiiien tlbeidldf chatnpai^n tiffins, bldniggsfds in paying laiW 
bilis-^btoken^down tradesttien-^nd Iasi M omdi*, ihoMh most distln- 
^idsHea by the superior amount of ruin And misery enlailed on others, 
Ve may name the insolvent members of CalOUtii hoUieS of agsvUcy, 
Batraekpdf, dirently opposite on the left bank of tho me^> Is the 
head*quarters of the presidency division of the Army^ htid a largdmdiiH* 
t^ry cantonment. The view which it presents iS ekCeediUgiy iutSlest^ 
ing i a fluocessibn 6f prettily-built thatched houses line the Wnki the 
gardens and Uwns stretching down to Ble water^s edge. Here ilket^ 
IS the country tesiddUce of the Governor-General, a handsome building 
situated in a park of much beauty. This spot affords the only spec& 
men tvhich I niet with in India of a resemblance to English park- 
scenery. Forest trees of great Variety are grouped on its verdant Un- 
dulations ; the carriage-drives are tastefully laid out ; the shrubberies and 
dower-gatden claim the admiration of aU visitors ; cottages for the 
reception of the staflF (the principal residence consisting chiefly of ban- 
quetting rooms), a fancifully designed aviaiy, a menagerie, and other 
buildings, ^corate the grounds. The aviary has not now a single 
tenant ; and during the reign o£ econ&mists and utilitarians the inhabi- 
tants of the menagerie were voted to belong to^tho unproductive classes. 
A flat accordingly went forth that they should be suffered to die off, or, 
in the ^c’Cal phraseology of that period to be absorbed” — th^ doom of 
supernumerary Lieutenants, unposted Ensigns, and other victims to the 
god of Mammon. * 

Thus at my last visit the useless mouths had been reduced to a black 
panther, with a particularly hungry half-batta expression of countenance, 
and two pet rhinoceroses, rjho have wallowed in the mud which they now 
enjoy since their tenderest youth. The park, which is at all upen 
to the public, is the daily resort of the European residents, who here 
take their morning and evening exercise. 

Barrackpflr is garrisoned exclusively by native troops, of which there 
are usually six battalions of infantry cantoned here. A stranger may 
distinguish the lines of a native mgiment by the row of small square 
buildings, or ** bells qfarms,” as they are called, designed for tl^ recep- 
tion of the arms of each company. The men are not proi^ed with 
barracks, but on arriving at a station they quickly hut themselves, or 
take possession of the hovels Vacated by the regiment they relieve. The 
sutlers form a small bazaar to the immediate neighbqpirhood of the corps 
to which they hftve attaefaedthemseives. 

The paradie, ground is an extensive plain^ well adapted forbligUdb 
manoeuvres on a tolerably large scale. AJthongh Barraefepflr iS W 
the most southerly ahd hottest of the stations of the Bengal Ww 
not an unhealtW one r Its proximity to Calcutta affords d imtftiy fbc 
the purcliase of European supplies upchr reasonable adff to those 

who have the means of enuring into the gaieties of tibe dty palhees 
it is a desirable quarter, bat to many, ihSe ogfMews do t^i counter 
balance t^' evils of aihalf-b^ station. ' ^ 

Oni I4%atiaii fleet, whick now ky off Foi^WAHalh^ was ooenpioft 
^ring o|ia 4av In &»npleting its slock bf feoifltwatelr, % stremp 
intersect the Sftnderimnds being salt or brackish. Thlb accoi^^Aed, 
we contkaed our progress and eniexod Xiditopflx cre<^t %kken days 
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l^rougbl uft.to Kamurkali an^a poat-office, of all offices ikat which we 
wei^ moat desirous of falling^in with. Heartily glad were we all to 
hard hid adieu to the Sdnderbunds, with its laWrinth of streakns. 
Hitherto having been within the influence qf the tides, we bad Worked 
only with the flood, and during the ebb had anchored an tnld<^hjMQ»eh 
a aneasu^ of precautioiT rendered necessary to guard against the visit^ 
of tigers, jackals, monkeys, and snakes, who alone inhabit these dreary 
regit^ns. A rank vegetation, and ah almost impervious jungle of 
stunted wood, extend to the water’s edge. 

The breadth of the streams which we navigated varied considerably'' ; 
sometimes we were almost shut tin between impenetrable forests, which 
at night sent forth their myriads of mo^uitos to torment us, whilst 
during the day we were confined close prisoners to our boats, not hav- 
ing the means of communicating witn the shore, even had we felt 
inclined to cultivate the ac(][uamtance of our savage neighbours. 

Seven days more, found us at Bhogw^ngola. Here we parted with a 
detachment, and some of the^pleasantest members of our society, who 
had to march from hence to their regiment stationed at Burampilr, 
about two stages distant. 

The Rajmuhi hills which are soon after descried in the distance, 
occasionally throwing a spur’Acrdas to the river, are hailed with delight 
by the weary voyager, whose eye seeks for* relief from the everlasting 
succession of plain and sand-bank. At Kuhulghng masses of black 
rook rise from the bed of the river ; and during the rainy season, when 
the current runs with rapidity, the navigation of this part of the Ganges 
is^bomewhat critical. At Janguira the largest of these rocks emerges 
from the middle of the stream. It is known as the fakir’s rock’’ from 
the circumstance of its being inhabited by a devotee, A small temple 
and dwelling-hut are perched^upon or near the summit. 

A denghi conveyed me to this pigmy domain. Ascending by a steep 
and.rugged flight of steps, I found myself in presence of a filthy human 
being attired in the garo of nature. His long discoloured hair plaited 
and bound round his head, and his body plastered with the favourite 
fragrant composition of cow-dung and ashes. This prepossessing demi- 
god, the idol of the females in the cieigbbourhood^ was lazily reclining 
upon a tiger skin, from which he rose, as I departed, to ask for 
“ buckahlsh*.” 

MongMr boasts of the ruins of a native foft, and a still flourishing 
bazaar, whose artizans are noted for their ingenious imitation of English 
hardware and furniture. It is likewise the rendezvous and school for 
barbers, whence they disseminate themsel^s over the whole presidency. 
No sooner has a boat brought to at Monghir than the deck is crowded 
with a host of knights of the comb and razor, clangorous for employment. 
Present yourself outside the dhbtQ, and your hands are immediately laden 
with a counterfeit Manton or Nock. A glance towards the bank shows 
an array of pistols mi toasting-forks, tables, work-boxes, and writing- 
desks* 

An far as externals the hnili^Qn. is credible to the workmen $ but J 
mu^ add, caveat emptor;^* for, like Pindar^s razors,* these wares 

are onjy made ** to sell.” ^ A few civilian; are located at Mdbghfr ; and 
.within the fort reside both offiemrs and, men on the invalid and pen- 

I , , ,,, ^ „ „ 
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Bton establishmenta. The hot eprfiig of^ Sha KiStaii, having a 
pe/atore of 180^ of Fahrenheit, is at a sbdrt distance inland, the water 
of which is in great request for a sea voyage, by passengers who choose 
to snpj^y themselves with a private stock of thM scarcest of all commo* 
dities on shipboard. , 

* I must hasten past the large and ancient city df Fhtna; shrouded in a 
forest of lofty palmyras. As we slowly tracked through the numerous 
boats assembled here for commeAnal purposes, our noses were regaled 
frqm many human corpses floating past, upon which crows aqd vultures, 
both in and outside passengers, were repasting, whilst numerous lean 
and gaunt paria do^ kept an anxioud look-out on the bank, for the 
chance of a prize being drifted within reach. 

On passing Jhfiir Khd.n*s garden and the city of Patna, the mind 
involuntarily recurs to the horrible butchery of the unhappy Ellis and 
hia companions, victims to the rage of Kasim UUi, who, in revenge for 
his defeat by Major Adams in 1763, and the capture of Monghtr, 
ordered a massacre of his European prisoners, amounting to upwards of 
one hundred ; a barbarity which was perpetrated by treachery under 
the superintendence of the German mercenary, Sumroo or Somers. 

At a distance of about ten miles^ from Patna, with which it is connected 
by the civil station of Bankipdaand the suburb of Dtgab, is the can- 
tonmdlit of Danapdr, a station for European tr9op8, which we reached 
in six weeks after our departure from Calcutta. In addition to a King’s 
regiment (13th liglit infantry) there were at this time three regiments of 
native infantry in garrison. 

Danapitr is the head^quarters of a division usually commanded by*a 
Brigadier*Genera]. It is a half-batta station, without any redeeming 
points, and by no means a favourite quarter with either the King’s or 
Company’s Army. ^ 

On the fifth day after leaving Banapfir our fleet encountered one of 
those tfifans or hurricanes, which are of frequent occurrence at this 
season, tliough rarely are they of so terrific a nature as that which we 
experienced. We had sailed with a fresh breeze all the afternoon, and 
late in the evening the fleet was moored on a low sand-bank. Towards 
dusk the wind gradually died awayt and was succeeded by a stillness 
and oppressive heat which was almost intolerable. About eight o’clock 
it became intensely dark ; not a star twinkled in the heavens. The only 
light proceeded from the'straggling range of fires at which the boatmen 
were preparing their meal. Presently a cool damp breeze fluttered 
through the Venetians, for which at the moment we Jelt thankful, as a 
relief from the suffocating heat of the evening ; then, with the rapidity 
of thought, came a violent gust which raised the sand in a dense mass, 
carrying it along with^ solidity almost incredible. Our boat, yielding 
to the wind, flew to the full extent of the ropes by which she Wim 
attacked to the shore, heeled over for an instant, and then as suddenly 
righted A she broke away from her moorings, and Was rapidly v^hivlqd 
into the centre of the strean^. 1 had undressed myself, and was sitting 
in the-inner cabin : a brother officer, poor H., who was joint occupant of 
the cabin, luid just lefbnte. The shouts of the boatmen from the shore 
* — the clouJ of sand which alqiost blinded me — ^the sudden lurch, and 
consequent crash of glass and, crockery in the outer cabin, instantiy 
roused me. Hushing on deck to prepare for the worst, I groj^ my 
way to the mast, to u^ch 1 clung. . At that instant I beard a s^atb aa 
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of some heaty t>od]r fUllntg into the wsten To see was impossiblot even 
the plank I stood upon ; but t aftenrafds edtertaiaed litde doubt that, it 
fas then that H. leaped overboaird. He was probably unaivarb of our 
having drifted from the bank, or be pr^erred the ohanoe of gaining the 
ahore by swimming, to remaining to the last by|he boat* 

But the most expert%wimiKier could hot hav^ lived in such a sea as halt 
risehp almost instantaneously, during this strife of the elements* Every 
se^md the wind seemed id rage witn increased fury : in the darkness 1 
retained my grasp of the mast, uncertain whether the boat was drifting, 
or what would be the termination of this awful crisis. By a change *as 
sudden as that which had markid the advent of this storm, the sky was 
now rent with the most dazzling forked lightnings peels of thunder 
rapidly succeeded each other, and the bursting ^clouds poured down on 
us a steady and heavy torrent of rain* 

1 was speedily recalled to a sense of the necessity for exertion, by a 
shock which warned us that the boat had grounded. There were at 
present on board only another officer besides myself, with three of our 
servants ; the remainder, with all the boatmen, bad been ashore oook« 
ing, when the storm burst upon us. 

The obscurity prevented us from ascertaining our position relatively 
with either shore, but in the cdUrse of half an hour^ the sky having 
cleared, we found that (he boat had grounded on a hank at a shdli dis- 
tance from the lee shore ; taking a rope, I went over-board and secured 
it to a wreck imbedded in the sand^ All Immediate "danger appearing 
to be at an end, wc were enabled to provide ourselves with dry clothes, 
and to turn our thou^ts to our companions, speculating upon what 
their fate might be. During the night several of them were brought in 
by the natives, who had rescued them from most unenviable situations : 
we were enabled to alford them shelter, for few had fared so well as 
ourselves. 

Daybreak revealed the crippled condition of our fleet. .Of five bud- 
jeros, one only remained on the opposite side of the river, with a few of 
the country boats. Of the remaining four budjeros, one was lying near 
our own ; another had Capized, and now, with her mast fixed in the 
bed of the river, presented to view<ottly a few feet of the bottom above 
w ater i of the fifth not a trace was to be seen, she had gone to pieces, 
or sunk soon after drifting. Reports were now brought in of the mis- 
sing, who eventually proved to be less numerobs than we had antieijjat- 
ed* The continued absence of H. confirmed our worst fears ; still, as 
the body had not |>een found, we entertained hopes until evening, when 
tlie people despatched in quest of him ibtumed firom* an unsuccessful 
search. 

It was then but too certai^i that one of the mo^t youthful of our party 
had been taken from us. It is not for mortals to presume to judge of 
fitness ot unfitness : if man cannot even know himself, how shall he 
a^an the thoughtsfl and read the hearts of his fellow men ? Nevertheless 
the conviction seemed to force itself upon^each of his surviving com« 
^nlons, that the absent one WaS better pr^ared than himself to. stand 
before that tribunal where all must finally renderdsn accomit. 

. The two following days were ooOupie^in refi^ng and in^ndeavours 
to reooyer the debris of okr pTop^y* jAy dint of hauling some of the 
wrecks towards the shenre, and dicing mu> others, some few things were 
reatored to their QvmtB^ though k a ooaditfon which rendered them 
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altriost *i1he stidte vip-as strewred infantry and davalry uhi- 

forms and lib{K>int^eiit8, books and surgical instruments, aU of v^hich’ 
might have neeti mistaken fot ahy t^iug hU what t|ey or had 
been. At length, having dOubl^ ub in the remaining hb'ats, iVe quitted 
ihe scene of oUr disasters, and aided by a stijf breeae, a few hours 
brought us to'Gazlpdr, the next station for King’s troops, t shall 
have an opportunity of speaking qf h ^bsequent fesidcnco thh jdace. 

I will how merely observe that the view of its precipitous , bank ^hu 
scattered tiled houses is any thing but prepossessing to the 
whose eye in vain seeks for the rose-gardens for ^hich Qaisipdt is 
famed, 

Our stay was not protracted, for our experience of the cotnfotts of 
travelling on the Ganges was so matured, that we felt it superHuous to 
interpose any unnecessary delays in reaching our destination. We wets 
favoured with as many opportunities of permcting our knowledge of thO 
perils of the river, as the most curious in these matters could possibly 
desire. A constant succession of storms, sometimes two or three oc- 
curring during the twenty-four hours, impeded our progress by day, and 
roused us from sleep by night. 

Benares, or Kfi-shi, the holy city, aa,8een from the river, has a Strik- 
ing appearance, with its numerbus gh^ts, some blackened willi time, 
others, new and white, glittering in the sun, its lofty mi graceful minarets 
towering above the closely-packed houses, and its numerous Hindft 
temples sprinkled along the bank. Pansiiis and hhaulias are gliding 
up and down the stream, throngs of persons people the gh^ts, som^ 
idling and talking, the greater part standing breast-deep in the river, 
cleansing their bodies Or their garments, and an unbroken string of 
females, with brass or earthen vessels supported on the hip or poised on 
tlic head, are ascending and descending for a supply of the sacred 
stream. A little in advance on the opposite side we passed Rdmnuggur, 
the residence of the Rfijah of Benares, and the following day reached 
Chun&gur, a fort situated upon a rocky eminence rising abruptly from 
the river. Here, and at Ullahabad, native stale prisoners are k^t in 
durance vile ; amongst others, DUrjuu S^l, the BhurtpUr usurper. There 
is likewise in both fortresses an ample suite of solitary cells for less 
distinguished offenders, whose misconstruction of the articles of war, or 
non-appreciation of the excellence of military discipline may have en- 
tailed on them a temporary<)ut compulsory seclusion from society And 
professional avocations. In 'SUdition to some European and ndfivc 
invalids and pensioners, a smfUl detachment of infantry from the neigh- 
bouring cantonments of MirzapUf or Secrole constitutes the garrison of 
ChunAgur* * 

The fortress’of tJllahttbad, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna^ 
is the strong-hold and magazine of the upper provinces. In this de^ 
plain it has an imposing appearance, particularly towiyrds the tahd-sMe, 
where it is regularly fortified. In thp dry season the Water is sd low 
that it h accessible on the «iver side from numernus sand-banks, the 
favourite haunts of legions of ^ligators. It is curious to observe here 
the meeting|of the twft streams; the Walets of ibe Jumna are blue, 
whilst those ot the 0atiges JAih Of a ycllowbh broWn Or clavey hUt^ 
Tlie ioriU^r rotti On linjpewousiy between si^Sp banks, whilst the latter 
creeps tazUy over Sdbd-baidJtd which rise gradualtjr frdm the^ 
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Adverse winds and the ihcreased strength of the current, for some 
dista(tice hrfore reaching TJlIdhabad, dekyed our progreki considerabiy ; 
at length nre got out of nearing of the hiorning and evening gun of tne 
Fort, and thirteen days after reached Kftnj^r, completing our journey 
from Calcutta in the space of eighty-nine days, including seven days of 
stoppages. * * 

According to the Post-Office regulations the estimated distance by 
land from Calcutta to Kftnpdr is six* hundred and forty-three miles ; 
add to this one-third of the whole distance for the tortuous windings^of 
the river, at a season when the water is at its lowest, and one hundred 
miles in excess for the detour titrough the Sfindurbunds : this will give 
about nine hundred and fifty miles as the distance we had accomplished 
in eighty-nine days, and we were considered to have made a quick pas- 
sage. The tedtousness of this mode of travelling will be manifest, on 
reflecting that the voyage of thirteen thousand miles, from the LandV 
JSnd to Bengal, is now frequently made in ninety days by sailing 
vessels. 

Kilnpfir, seen from any point of view, is as unpicturesque a place as 
the eye can rest upon : it is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
which, for some miles before reaching the cantonment, is lined by in- 
significant houses, or a bazaar^’of huts. The bank is steep, and of 
kunkuvy a conglomerated flinty gravel, unproductive of a blade of grass, 
for which latter commodity the grass-cutters are compelled to resort to 
the territory of the King of Oude, on the opposite side of the river. 
To the arid nature of the ground may be attributed, in some measure, 
the intolerable heat experienced at Kfinpfir ; the compact mass under 
the influence of the mid-day sun becomes like a heated rock, and parts 
with but little of its caloric during the short and oppressively close 
nights which succeed to the broiling horrors of the day. 

The station of Kanpfir, measured from’Juhajmao, at the S.E. ex- 
tremity, to Nuwibgunj, at its N.W. limit, comprises a space of nearly 
six miles, an extent which, with the excessive heat and the straggling 
disposition of the different quarters, would seem to be no inconsiderable 
drawback to social enjoyment and conviviality. 

These causes do operate to the prejudice of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion qf society, namely, the frequent intercourse of the few, whose 
congeniality of mind and pursuits teaches them to substitute rational 
conversation and unaffected cordiality for ^ostentatious dullness and 
frig^ ceremony ; but in every species piiblic entertainment, K&npur 
has always held a distinguished place, ai^d latterly, in its palmy days, 
has perhaps eclipsed Mirut, the metropolis of the upper provinces. 
In races and theatricals, in fancy balls and in race balls, in musical 
parties, in the display of equipages, and female beauty, the 
contest between the rival ^stations was long carried on with vary- 
ing but undecided success; though for match-making and match- 
breaking Kftnpffr might be taken for choice, or £ave the 
call,'’ as they say. At lengthy however, a glorious succession of 
incidents, such as in an English jouraal would be introduced by 
an allusion to “ Doctor’s Commons,*’ and *• cmplo3^ent for gentle- 
men of the longrrobe,” gave to Kftnp^r an enviable antt delightful 
. notoriety, which infficted a death-blow the pretensions of its rivaK. 

From Nuw&bgunj, chiefly the residence of the civilians, and the site 
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of the KutcherrUf* the wain-road is most uninteresting. On nearing 
the infantry lines it branches off in three directions^ one road running 
near the bank of the riveri^ a second skirting the range of barracks 
occupied by the regiment ofEuropean Iniantry^ and the third crossing 
the grand parade, whicfi Is danked to the westward by the huts of the 
Native Infantry regiments, and these a^ain are back^ by the town of 
KAnpdr. The last two named rends unite near the tbeatw and asa^<* 
bly rooms, previous to reaching the course or public drive,-— a Inroad 
avSnue, lined on either side with trees, and bounded, according to the 
season, by a dusty plain or a swamp. Jit the extremity of the course 
stand the riding-school and the Horse-Artillery lines ; beyond these, 
to the left or rear, are situated the- stables and barracks of the King’s 
Cavalry, (Dragoons or Lancers), and on the right and somewhat more 
distant, are the lines of the Native Cavalry. 

The Foot-Artillery are placed in a more central situation between the 
Cavalry and Infantry cantonments. 

The old race-course is in front of the Native Cavalry lines, and the 
new one still farther in advance. 


KStupdr, with its large European community of civilians, military, 
and merchants, is still, or was two^earsago, without a churcht, although 
the station has always been provided with tWo chaplains, one of whom 
addressed his congregation in a bungalot in iiih infantry lines, appro- 
priated to that purpose, whilst the other assembled his flock in the 
riding-school| where the floor was so damp and the diminutive windows 
which ventilated it were so high, that it would have been equally desii^ 
able and appropriate for every one to have attended on horseback. 

The military force assembled at K^npAr consists of one regiment of 
European and one of native cavalry ; one regiment of European and 
three or four of native infantry ; two troops of horse-artillery, and ten 
companies of foot-artillery. This large force, with a proportionate staff, 
is ill-bestowed at a station so far removed from our frontier. The 
inconvenience of making KUnpflr the head-quarters in the upper pr^ 
vinces of the Quartermaster-General’s, the Commissariat, and the Ord- 
nance Departments, would be appai^nt in the event of any military 
operations upon, or in advance «of the Sutluj, or of any disturbances 
arising in the peninsula of India, if it became necessary to employ there 
any portion of the Bengal wmy. It may be expected that, ere long, a 
transfer will be made to Agra^ r perhaps a more eligible 
formed in a direction still farther westward, towards Firoxptlr Ind 

Lddhiana. . ^ ^ , , . * , j 

The barracks for the Kinfs infantry here arc built upon a dry and 
rather elevated Spot, and consist of parallel ranges of thatched buildings, 
each capable of accomlnodating a compady, the intervening spacea 
affording a private parade.# On the west the barracks are 8kir|ed by 
the main A)ad ; and to the east, or looking towards the river, is that 


btatton. 


spot con secrated to duty rather than to pleasure — i mean me praae - 

* Just the ©oXnmeBt, urged hy the defgjr, 

to bee* itself ii this tnutier, and h^^ 1 behove, at jeomisad ^ 

chu«:h-buildiag ftmd m'eupplylng thi. shwneM, » so importaat a 


]: A thatched house. 
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|p^oi)»4, ttbich is of Ample size for a sjpgl$ regiment to put in practice 
lul or mj of the delightful studiee atihmitted to the atmntion of coip- 
manding officers hy the tsctioiapa of the HQrse*Cruards. Thp main- 
'gt;sMr4 i« the northern extreniity pf |he tipper pfuritde-ground. The 
Officer#' gu^rd-roomajoiight, I think, for filth, heat, ^pa general dia- 
comfprl, confidently (^allenge hie Bi^tannic Majesty’s pasessions to 
fin({ their equal. Tne hopaes adjacent to the parade and mess-house 
sLx^ rented by the pificers at rather an exorbitant rate compared with 
other cantonments. 

Kfinpfir was, until recently, the nearest statigit to Calentta at which 
King’s troops receive full tentage^. When in the receipt of fiill or half 
tentage, ofl^eera have to furnish themselves with quarters, as they are 
upon field-allowances, and expected to be ip possession of tents. When 
not in the receipt of tentage, Government either provides them with 
barracks, as at Burampfir and Fort WilHarn ; or, as in the case of mar- 
ried ofiicers at Chinsura, grants them lodging-money according to their 
rank — of which last arrangement it may sumce to say, that it is far 
more agreeable to field-officers than to subalterns. 

The houses here and throughout the upper provinces aref^hatched, 
and consist of merely a ground^floor. The thatched roof is found to 
afford the best defence against the rtiys of the sun. The hospital is 
distant about three quarters of a mile from the barracks ; and the burial 

? round for the soldiers is double that distance in an opposite direction, 
"he road to it, lying through a bazaar rife with noxious vapours and 
^tolerable stench was, in the hot and rainy seasons, daily traversed by 
many who considered their lot liUle better than that of their comrade 
who was spared the annoyance of returning. 

parades ip India commonly take place soon after daybreak, or, if in 
the evening, towards sunset. During the summer season the heat of 
the sun after eight a.h, is so intense as to render exposure, particqlarly 
under arms, highly inexpedient ; even guards are permitted to divest 
themselves of their accoutrements between the hours of eight and four. 
In the upper provinces, and during the winter months, 1 have seen 
parades lormed for field-exercise at eleven o'clock in the forenoon 
without prejudice to the health of the troops ; and at all seasons of the 
year qsome few men may be observed engaged at rackets and other 
violent out-door exercise. | know not whetl^ at Madras, exposure to 
th^ays of (hp sun is attended with less toeful consequences than in 
but certainly amongst the ipose who seemed most partial 
to out-door amusements or who entertained the least apprehension from 
exposure, were such as had volunteered ||rom regiments leaying the 
l|$adras presidency. , 

4 dislipguidhed officer, possessing conaidersible experience qf Indian 
service; Wfo had the temporary command of the forces in Bfeyigal, was 
of Opinion that a close confinement ^o barraBks during the {j^eat of the 
day operated more perniciously upon the soldier than moderate exposure, 
inasmuch as the former had a tendency depress the spirits and para- 
lixe the energies of the men. In 8%p^ort of this theory an order 
appeared in the year 1839, ffiscountenaneing the restrict^ns by which 

* By an order published in JaUUaYyf fhll tentage is granted to the living’s 
troops quartered at Hucarvibagh, Gazipdr, and DanapSr. 
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comm^nding^offioers of King’9 rdd^ients^^rewont to keept^^ jQocIcs 
frpm wandering during the noonday he^. Perhaps there may appear 
some grounds for the opinion on which this order was based. In 
India the private soldier has no occupation in barracks- One servant 
cooks his meals for him, another sweeps his roquOt a third shaves him : 

S fourth blacks his boots ; if pn guard, his bedding and hfeals are 
brought by a servant ; be does not, even in all cases, clean his own 
arms and appointments. HowVn earth is he to kill tinie, and*get 
dijough the day ? True, there is a library for him to frequent, but to 
enjoy his visits there it seems desirable that he should be able to read. 
Thus the hours must hang heavily enough upon his hands in a barrack- 
room ; and it can scarcely be a matter of surprise if, while panting with 
heat and thirst, be brood over the miseries of a climate which sensibly 
iinpaim his constitution, and debars him from the exercise and recreatipn 
to which be has been accustomed from bis youth ; or, if reflecting uppn 
the distance which separates him from his relatives, and the numerous 
chances against his living to complete the long period of banishment 
for which he is exiled from bis native ^unfry, he should become listless 
and careless in the performance of his duties. To combat or guard 
against falling into this state of despondency there seem to be but two 
resources — intoxication and bodily activity. If, in encouraging the 
latter, with a view to banisb thought, it was hoped to obviate the other 
alternative, the scheme was entitl^ to a certain measure of approbation. 
Still, with all deference to so high an authority I must hold the opinion 
thati in so far as regards the hmltk of the European troops, nothing is 
80 much to be dreaded as exposure during the beat of the day. T?^e 
remedial measure suggested appears to have reference more to the minds 
than the bodies of the soldiers, and however much confinement to bar- 
racks may impair their mor/ile, it is nevertheless the best preservative of 
health. * 

Amidst all the disagreeables of heat, sickness, dust, and scandal, — ^in 
which latter commodities Kflnpfrr may compete with the world,— excite- 
ment was not wanting to occupy the thoughts of the community and to 
save them from the necessity oc feasting upon discontent. Assemblies 
were held every fortnight ; an amateur play was occasionally got up ; a 
few determined sons and daughters of harmony established periodical 
reunions to discourse most eloquent music ; and the j^otaries of whist 
assembled in great force, ^ twice a week, the members finding house-room 
and entertainment each in\ii(Sjip4wrn. On these last occasions opera- 
tions commenced, at the cardrtables at noon, and we)|;p carried on with- 
out interruption* until sunsetj when buggies and horses were in requi- 
sition for the evening drive or ride. Returning thence, dinner was 
ready to satisfy the hujigry or provoke the, appetite of such, as languid 
from the fatigues of the day and the effects of climate, felt a very 
loathing at the thoucht-Of eating. The membeis of the latter clas^ — 
the more^ numerous during the oppressive summer Iteat of India— are 
not, however, the less able willin^than the most valiant trenchermen 
to perform their part in gnlpiqg down oceans of iced IdL shrdb (claret) 
or wilayuti pdni (so^-wateijir A cup of coffee dismissed the party to 
‘the card-takes, where each gaumed the countenance adapted to his 
present pircumstandes. That dark-looking gentleman, with the bold^ 
confident bearing, is evidently enjoying a run of good cards, if ^ may 
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judge ftom his ceuntetiance-^-the habitually comic expression of which 
IS heightened by the temporary contortion of one corner of his mouth, 
from which the stump or a genuine mitnilla protrudes. His .partner 
seems equally contented : his compressed tips being embellished with a 
similar qrnament, whilst an awfully Stiff glass of brandy-p&ni stands on 
a tipAi by his side. The profuse perspiration on the fat face of one of 
the^ antagonists, who continually loc^s Up impatiently at the punkah, 
sufliciently attests a losing game ; whilst uie same feelings are betray^ 
in his partner by a nervous excitement and the most rigid attention to 
his game. At the next table ^bold that shrivelled with the 

copper-coloured phiz and merry twinkling eyes. The mere pleasure of 
playing shorts, with the luxury of a good nhillvm^ ate ample amends to 
him for the rupees which are rapidly oozing out of his well-dlled pockets. 
His partner is a staid quiet*looking man, with his scanty white hair 
brushed down over his forehead, and, if 1 can read his countenance, he 
is consoling himself for his present bad fortune by the reflection that he 
has booked forty chicks* on the right side before dinner. 

But now midnight is proclaimed ; — the last rubbers are completed, 
tablets are produced and entries made — memoranda exchanged, and all 
parties rouse themselves for the. wind-up. Stepping into an adjoining 
room, which seems a paradise for cbolness, behold the supper-table 
adorned with a couplefof cases of sardines, a chicken salad, a pile of 
anchovy toast, and a red hot devil, such as the palate of the most inve- 
terate curry eater could alone tolerate. These, and the draughts with 
which they are washed down are dispatched with the expedition of men 
who wish to court sleep for a few hours, ere the unwelcome notes of the 
parade-bugle remind them of the inevitable misery of donning a shell- 
jacket over a body smarting with prickly heat. 

BARBAROdSA. 

[To be contiaued.] 


Errata in the 1st Part of the preceding Article, in the March Number of the 

Journal. 


PAGE LINE VOIt READ 

^ 305 • 6 • Landheads • Sandheads 

306 * 49 • basso cantato • basso cantanie 

308 • 14 • gold . gold mobur 

, , .44 • AEggyb. Obtain • Brevet Captain 

310 • 45 • p7^8sS% . possesung 

313 • « 23 • Utten . uttur 

314 . 20 « ZuUoh • TttUoh 


* Contracted from chtekeen, a corruption of xuquiny here used to denote the sum 
f four rupees, although there is no com of that value in circulation in Behgfd. 
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THE DRUMSTICK CLUB ; OR, SKETCHES OF NAVAL LIFE. 

No. VII. 

“ Now then/^ exclaimed several members of the club, after their usual 
repast, “ we shall have the myrffcery of Jolly's ghost solved.” • 

All in good time, gentlemen,” said he, spreading his memorandums 
on the table; “ all in good lime, and you shall know everything.'* 

“ Well, I'm blow'd if it arn^t beat%)e out and out,*' said Starnboarcjl 
in an under tone, “ how a dead bo4y, without any brains, could make sail 
arter a fellow in that fashion.” 

Why, that is the very head and front of hia offending,” observed 
Buffstick; “ if the body had had any brains he would have laid still like 
a quiet and decent corpse, and not have gone to make a fool of himself 
merely for the fun of frightening others.’’ 

“ It was a d — d oncivil tiling, at all events,** rejoined Starnboard; 

the Lord keep me clear of all speerits ** 

•‘Except rum,** said Harry Helm; but silence being ordered, the 
marine officer proceeded with Uie * 

CONTINUATION OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF BERTRAM JOLLY, ESQ, R.M. 

“ My last left me,** said the narrator, “ insensible at the door of the 
stable, with a pair of bloody arms round my neck — my present findsime 
recovering my reason, as I laid stretched on a bed of dry plantain leaves 
in a small hut of rude construction, but cool and shady, and by my side 
on the ground stood a calabash of milk, I had awokc from sleep, ail(l 
at first could not collect fny scattered senses ; but finding myseJf ex- 
tremely weak, I lay perfectly still, and soon afterwards became aware 
that a negro was close to the building, by hearing him hold converse 
with himself. 

“ ‘ Haugh boy! dis neber do,* said he, *vvhar for leab me here by 
my mesef to tent da piccaninny bqpkra — go for dead bum-by — sodger, 
come, wherra me head den ? 'Tick em on a pole in de bush foi^jumbee, 
no good dat.* * 

“ Dim recollections •£ the past floated like shadows before my mind ; 
and from the observatioinrfjh^egro I was induced to believe that I 
Avas not a free agent. A jSmUBe perspiration was rushing out at every 
pore — my head, was dizzy,\ind I experienced a ^eat thirst, which I 
endeavoured to allay by swallowing all the milk, and having again 
covered mysdf over, remained quite quiet ; and the stillness of the place 
was only broken by tile rnurmurings of the negro, and his humming 
over some ditty, appargptly like the school-boy * whistling aloud to bear 
his coulee up,* till at length he. broke forth into th« following ballad; 


But nem mind; 
P 


‘ Buckra i§an cum ober da sea— 

Ky, boy, jjlearee da wind blow *trong— 
a coast w Jinny he catchee for we ; 

And we sail away for eber so long. 

' “ ‘ Garamity, wW for demmigger makee me wait? 
tan littlee longer. \ 

, U. S, JouRN, No. 103, JuwB, I83;l 
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“ < At last we n^to Bajian* eboie— 

Ky, boy, nearec da wind blow high — 

And we aee coast o’ Jinny not nober no moie ; 

But him ’cotchman gie us fish ha* one eye f- * 

* Ky, me no like dis — not hear nobody pealj but mesef I -Whevra 
dem boys for, for winc^able army ob liberate — dey march I haugh ! 
Garamity, pose em run away, leab me here — ^whar for me feared ? 

^ ]>e dam obeTseer, he mahee me work — 

Ky, hoyyhearee da wind fiy quick 
He callee me tief and a blackymoor Turk ; 

And he gie fui^ fam wid a bamboo tick, 

* One day to de boiling-house he come — 

Ky, boy, hearee de wind blow low — 

And he swear he gib us all fum fum, 

Spose more harder we workee ! No ? 

“ * Den from de juice he take one drop — 

Ky, boy, hearee da wind him fall — 

And into de copper he slily pop ; 

And nobody nee him, not neber at all* 

** ‘ Haugb, haugli, dat good fun for we — haugb, haugh, haugb ! 

** * Into «le copper he ^lily pop ; 

And nobody see him, not ne)}er at all. 

‘ Dey say dam nigger push him in — 

Ky, boy, hearee da wind and rain — 

And we boil him dere, fles, bone, and skin ;* 

And he neber gie we fum fum again. ", 

^ ‘ Haugb, neber see de day for gie fum fum again, now me fiee 
man. Tan you please, spose me look at him prisoner,' and I could 
hear him advance towards the hut. Stretching myself out on my back, 
with my arms stiff by my side, my eyes staring wide open, and holding 
in my breath, I awaited his approach. He was a little old man, totally 
destitute of clothing, except the cloth around his loins, and a tattered 
blue waistcoat with a scarlet collar, over which were his rough leather 
cross-belts, sustaining his bayonet and cartouche-box. He trailed his 
musket in his hand ; and though without a hat, he had contrived to slick 
what Sam called ‘ acock egg' in hisVcolly hair. He looked at me with 
much easmestness for a minute or two, and then mournfully uttered, — 

“ ‘ Da poor buckra gone dead for true, and Sagipson be all alone — oh !* 
and he shuddered, ‘ Prhaps him Jumbee sal ly inline and wharme do — 
oh ! wharra for you look at poor nigg€?^fei^ fashion — no ?' 

“ I continued mctionless, yet he did ncjjS'dare come nigher to' me; 
but us if to try whether I was really dead or not, he slowly raised the 
butt of his musket to his shoulder, and gradually brougjit the muzzle 
point-blank at my breast. Had I moved, it is probable he would have 
fired through trepidation. It was, however, as I had conjectured, only 
an experiment ; and though you may naturally'suppose that it^required 
considerable presence of mind to remain quiet, yet I consicifired it the 
safest plan to do so, and this time I was right. 

“ * Poor buckra for dead,' said he, rndJ^rfifully, * and now me go for 
find me comrade, Missee Juno.” • ^ 

, The negro proauociation of Barbadian! * 

f Fish na* one eye,’* is half a red herring-ythe fish being split down the back-^ 
it is a common term among the negroes to exf ress a niggardly person. 
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He was moving away, but suddenl|^ turned back again ; and bad I 
in the slightest degree altered my position, 1 should probably have been 
detected. ^ 

“ ‘ Tan littlee bit, you ’please, Mlsser daddy Sanapftn — no go away 
j for leab young gentleman wid he eye open, for see Jombee/ and he 
approach^ by slow steps, as 1 supposed, to close my eyes ; biit no 
sooner had he reached my feeUtban I gradually raised myseH upright, 
still keeping my eyes fixed upon him. What urged me to do this I 
do not know— it was partly a love of fun, and partly with the hope of 
driving the old fellow off ; and in thedaiter I succeeded, fmr he ]^Ued 
out, dropped his musket, and rushed towards the doorway, through 
which he was making his escape headlong, when his progress was 
violently arrested, and he was thrown back into the middle of the hut, 
where he lay kicking and sprawling and screaming. A strange uncouth 
figure, whose features and naked body were striped something similar to 
a clown’s at a fair, entered, and quietly folding his arms, leaned against 
one of the uprights of the building. It was a red Indian, in his war 
paint, and he was speedily followed by several soldiers, who immediately 
secured the terrified negro; and 1 was very higlily gratified to see 
accompanying them my servanit Saia. The poor fellow was delighted 
beyond measure — he threw hSmself by my side, took my hand, and 
pressed it between his own, and fairly sobb^ with emotion,— ‘ Tank 
Garainity,* said he, *me hab de felicity to find my massa — wharra 
for dem nigger take you ? — dere him, massa gobernor fret him gizzem 
out for tink you go dead — de heart for me crack wid glad spose catohee 
you again, haugh, boy,* and he turned to the Indian. 

“ ' I am very pleased we have discovered you, Sir,* said the serjeant 
of the party, in whom I recognised the individual that had been sent 
with me to the plantation* for a conveyance for Captain Grant. ‘ We 
have had some trouble to do it ; but Eagleclaw got at last upon the 
right trail, and we followed it up as speedily as possible. How do 
you find yourself?’ 

“ I should scarcely know,*’ answered I, ** that there had been any- 
tliing the matter with me but from i^iy attenuated body, and the excessive 
weakness 1 feel. But tell me, serjeant, where am I, and how came i 
here — what has happened since ? — oh, God, I remember it now,’^and the 
thoughts of the murdere^^an almost overpowered my reason. 

** * 1 have no time to ^^r ig|^ explanation now. Sir,’ returned the 
serjeant ; ‘ that black fello^*^has companions somewhere in the bush, 
and they will he here befow long to look after hinP— we must post the 
men, and try to trap them all.' 

“ But you •will not leave me in this condition, and alone, serjeant V* 
remonstrated I ; *“ it ft not possible for me to defend myself— you will 
at least leave Sam ^ 

“ Yis«..iye^ said Sam ; * me stop wid me massa— neber lejdb me 
massa more noder time.* 

“ ‘ You must go with the present, Sam,* replied the seijeant ; 
‘‘your master will noj be left entirely alone, ^gleclaw will remain 
• with him — won’t you, John V An expressive grunt was the answer. 

‘ He^ll take care of- you, Sir,** continued the serjeant, addressing me;, 
^’and now, my lads,* turning to^is party, * brin^ that fellow along, and 
if he makes the least noise, put | bay'net through him.* 

t P g 
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“ In a few tniautes the soliiers departed with their prisoner, whose 
terror was extreme, leaving the red Indian with me, still leaning with 
his arms folded^ross his breast. As soon as the hut was clear he gave 
a slight glance^ound, and then coming to* my side, he laid down his 
rifle and covered it with plantain leaves. Having done this, he crouched^ 
himself up near my head, in an attitude which brought his ears down on a 
level, with, and between his knees, and then he motioned to me to cover 
his body with plantain leaves, which 1 did, leaving nothing visible 
except his dark but fierce eyes. This arrangement had not been made 
many minutes when we heard a fpmale voice at a short distance, calling 
out, ‘ Saamson, Saamson,’ several times, to which the captive negro 
answered (as I suppose compelled by the serjeant), ‘ Me for here, 
aunty — me for here/ 

“ ‘ Garamighty, why you no peak den for tella me,’ returned the 
negress ; for that she was one of the African race I could readily know 
by her dialect. A noise and bustle outside of the hut gave notice of 
her near approach, and again we heard her. ‘ Ky, Saamson, whar for 
you leab your post, eh V She peeped in at the entrance, and uttered in 
an under tone, ‘ Buckra for want me? — poor boy, dem blaack-hearted 
nigger for take him away ! Saamson, why you no peak a me ! Saamson T 
She listened a minute or two, as if in^alarm, and then added, ‘Gar- 
amighty whar dis ? — he \ieber peak — why you no peak, you old fool V 
She entered the hut, and looked round, wiulst I pretended to be sleep- 
ing. ‘ He neber not here dat Saamson/ said she in a half whisper, and 
then continued in a voice of kindness, ‘ and de buckra boy no for wake 
— dat good, spose him breat saftly.* She came to me on the opposite 
side to that on which the Indian had coiled himself, and laying her hand 
gently upon mine, she felt the moisture on my skin. * Tank ..Gar- 
amighty,’ uttered she in a low but fervent tcyne, as she spread the dry 
leaves over me. ‘ Mus cober ’em up close, now him dehel leber gone.’ 
She pulled the screen from the Indian, who sprang upright, whilst the 
old woman shrieked out, ‘ Him debil feber dere ! Garamighty help poor 
nigger I’ and she threw herself flat upon her face. My friend the ser- 
jeant entered, and having raised he^ up, recognised an old acquaintance. 
Sam also came running in, having been apprised by the prisoner that 
the in^vidual was his own mother. There is, perhaps, no class of 
persons in existence that pay more deference^ age than the negroes ; 
and this feeling is greatly neigh ten eel ties of parentage or other 

relationship is added to advanced years'^IrSam approached his mother 
with great respect,^ and mutual explanatiorf^ were entered ipto ; and as 
*a party of Eagleclaw’s tribe arrived, a rude sort of palanquin was imme- 
diately prepared, upon which I was laid, and, accompanied by Sam and 
his mother, was carried to the nearest plantatioh, a distance of about 
three leagues. I shall embrace the interval mv^journey to clear up 
the mystery in which my situation was involve3*P to .whic h I must 
go back to the period when I discovered the body of the murdeied white 
man in the kitchen of the house I had Entered when despatched to 
obtain a conveyance for Captain Grant ^ 

“ It appeared that the serjeant had followed “closer upon my track 
than 1 was aware, and I had filled up sorile time in putting up my horse 
and examining the prelnises, and the s^jeant, instead of ascending the 
flight of steps in front of the building, had entered the door into the 
stores upon the ground floor, which ^mmunicated with the kitchen by 
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means of a ladder or stairs, terminating^n a trap-door at the top, and 
upon which the corpse was lying. On hearing my shouts, the serjeant 
had replied from one of the closets or divisions of the store, and hence 
^proceeded the sounds which, in the fevered state of my mind, I imagined 
•w ere issuing from the breast'' of the dead man. The serjeant hastily 
mounted the ascent to the kitdiient and raising the trap-door, threw 
the mutilated body at my feet, a% I ha^tofose described ; he then clam- 
bered up himself, and it was his footsfeps^that alarmed me— it was he 
that pursued me to the stables, and, as you may now surmise, it was his 
arms that were thrown over my shouldgrs to arrest my flight. 

“ And so there was no ghost, after all,” said Hatchitt ; your raw- 
lioad and bloody-bones has turned out simply to bo a serjeant and a 
corpse. Now, that is what I call provoking ! However, no matter — 
more of that hereafter. JVe got a real ghost for you, when my turn 
comes.” A general laugh followed this announcement, after which Mr. 
Jolly continued : — 

“ Finding me utterly insensible, the serjeant conveyed me to the over- 
seer’s room, and mounting my horse, rode back to the General with the 
information of what had occurred — that meeting a party of men carry- 
ing Captain Grant, he returned witWhem, but I was gone, and not a 
single trace could be discovered relative to my departure. From Sam's 
old mother, however, I subsequently learned that some of the retreating 
negroes had arrived during the absence of the serjeant, and they had 
made me prisoner, under the hope that I might, when recovered, act as 
a sort of hostage for their safety, and if 1 died, of course nothing wcuild 
be known about it. 

“ In a little retired nook attached to the next estate lived Sampson and 

Juno, two old creatures past t.he day of labour, who were permitted to 
cultivate a hit of garden for themselves, so as to require but little assist- 
ance from the manager — they were slaves wI)o had lived many years 
upon the estate, and lowborn declining life had brouglit a sort of eman- 
ci[)alion from compulsory toil. The negroes in their retreat passed close 
to the hut wliere Juno was preparing her lonely meal (for Sampson, old 
as he was, ha<l joined the revolter^), and they halted for a short lime, 
tliat she nil^ht ascertain whether there was any probability of my 
recovery, as great weight is attached to the medical opinion of t?ie aged. 
The moment slie behel^me she rated them soundly for conveying me 
away, and besought thein\p let me remain with her; but finding entrea- 
ties and threats unavailing;^e "^termined to go with them and become 
my nurse. This was precisely what they wanted ; «>, retreating deeply 
into the bush, a temporary hut was constructed in a spot which perhaps 
had never before been visited, and the chances were greatly in favour 
that it would still be Concealed from all but the prying eyes of the red 
Indians. And th is was ^the fact ; for had not one of Eagleclaw's tribe 
discoveii?ij8e-f1fetfea^ communicated it to his cl^ief, who reported it 
to the post-holder, and from thence it was forwarded to the Governor, 
no party could have possiljly traced out obscurity in which I was 
placed. Samson had joined his old companion Juno — being appointed 
guardian of my person — and I have reason to believe that both ac- 
quitted themselves <with greatf humanity and attention* Indeed, to Juno 
I might consider myself indebted for existence, as she had travelled 
many weary miles every day to procure me milk and other necessaries 
which it was impossible to obtaii in the place where we were. 
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*^A week bad elapsed sinie my capture, and I once more was 

extended on a comfortable bed at plantation » where, by the kind^ 

ness and assiduity of the worthy host, I hourly gained strength. • Sam 
told Rte all the news — the revolt had been stayed, but was .not yet 
crush^. Philip Augustus had been tried and executed, notwithstanding 
the internal struggles of Sir Edward to save him. Captain Baba- 
kuk and Captain C^vid had both been J^aken and: shared a similar fate, 
and tlKeir he^s bad been struck off and elevated on polea in different 
parts of the colony, as were also some of the minor actors in the insui- 
rection. Captain Grant bad bee]j|‘ conveyed to his residence in the town, 
where he still remained in a precarious state from his wound ; and 
lastly, his Excellency the Governor was labouring under severe indispo- 
sition, brought on by excitement and over*activity. The murdered white 
man. was tl^ overseer of the estate, who bad rendered himself obnoxious 
to the slaves by his tyrannical disposition ; and when they rose, knowing 
that he had no mercy to expect, he defended his life with desperation ; 
but at length, overpowered by numbers, he retreated to the kitchen, 
where a finish was put to the scene of butchery. 

** It was some time before i recovered strength to stand any fatigue ; 
but my desire to get io^ the town was so powerful that 1 at last prevailed 
upon the doctor to let me return, and the gig was prepared for the pur- 
pose. In the cool of the morning Sam drove off, delighted at the tliought 
of once again getting to Government House. About noon 1 felt ex- 
Iremely weak for want of refreshment ; the sun was darting down the 
kiiansity of his burning rays — ^the breeze had entirely died away, and 
the mosquitoes were swarming about us in myriads. ‘ We must try 
and get shelter somewhere, Sam,^ said what building is that upon 
ourleA?’ 

“ ‘ Darsa planebation D replied Sam but no good for go dere, 

Saar. Massa see em pole tick in a corner bum-by^Em bad nigger 
lib derewmanager cruel too much — but top at de nex you please.’ 

To thia 1 assented ; and a» the heat of the sun had become almost 
msupportable, it was with real pleasure that 1 saw him turn in under an 
avenue of superb cabbage-trees towapb a handsome building erected in 
a superior style to any of those which I had yet seen. Th# gate to the 
court bdfore the house was promptly thrown open by a stout negro lad, 
and we drove up to a noble flight of steps and^ighted. 1 was not sur- 
prised that nobody appeared to invite nj^in, had previously told 

me the manager and the overseers woum tlie field ; but I certainly 
was startled on entering the great hall to abe a range ^ tables set out 
with a plenteous repast, and surrounded by armed negroes, who were 
regaling themselves with the good cheer. 1 was about to retreat, but 
was ins^tly made sensible of the impossibility of doing so by observing 
a couple ol sfeaut negroes with cutlasses and pistils close behind me — 1 
was again a prisoiieP* 

* We bevy glad to see you, Saar,’ exclaimed the negro, who ap- 
peared to^be the chief. He. *7a8 a young ma3%of Herculean proportions, 
walk dressed in a seedbt hanUng-jacket, the collar of which was covered 
with to u waisteo^ buek-skin breeches, top-%oot8 with enormous 
spurs. It pair of silver epattlel^ on hiushouiders,^ and rounds his waist 
Was a bfoad bek^ to which wan i^peudeithe heavy sword of a dragoon ; 
an. immeitee coeked\ hat, nearly covere^hh fea^er,^ completed his cos- 
tume, , • We hery gM to see yoU| said to, tisiDg from his seat. 
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and bowing with studied grace. * You nJ for remember me in Englatwl 
(^ere, when me groom for my massa, Misser H — son, and go for see *de 
dmirah who be broder to him Gobernor — no V 
** I immediately recognis*ed the man, and also called to mind that I 
Jiad been obliged on one or two occasions to repress a manifestation o£ 
insolence. 

“ ‘ Well, Saar, you know me I perceive — I go to England a slave— 
when me in England me free man— de white lady, de pretty gal al]*k>ok 
ktiid on James — de genlemen aax me massa leab me for serbant— he 
say, “ No — ^James go back to him own country and be mancipate/’ I 
love my massa, Misser H — son, — he^good for we — gie'plenny ^ery 
ling, but he die on de passage— die suddenly; and when me land in 
de colloly dey take me for slabe, and ’cause I peak me mind dey send 
me for work in de field — me neber hab work in de field before— me 
ncber know how — and den dey caa me genleman, and flog me — aye#* 
and his limbs shook with rage — ‘ dey flog me for neber do dat whiek 
me know noting about— bery good dat, no ? * and he tried to laugh, but 
it was more like the growl of the tiger# his strong breath forcing itself 
through his nostrils, as that animal is accustomed to do when displeased. 

“ ‘ What benefit do you expect/^reaponded I, ‘ from your present 
proceedings? — the troopsi canfiot be far distant* — there was a move- 
ment amongst the other negroes, but he never clianged— ‘ and if you 
are not tired of your life you will quickly retreat from this, and make 
the best terms you can. If your case is not very gross I will myself 
plead your cause with his Excellency.* ^ . 

“ ‘ You bery kind for we,* replied he, bowing witli exquisite ease 
and politeness, though at the same time it was evidently done in scorn ; 

‘ de Gobernor hab de tender marcy for haang me by de neck, or send 
me for work wid de prison^ang for me life, or prhaps turn me out in de 
fields again naked I Neber, 8aar — me no want me life on dem tern^s. 
Let em send me to England— dere me one man for true, and wear me 
top-boot and me craavat, all same as vVhen wid me massa^ Misser 
H — son.* 

“ ‘ I regret it is not in my power to send you to England,’ returned 
I ; ‘ but you may rely upon it that* if there is anything in which I can 

be of service to you, J ames ’ • 

‘ Tan you please, Sjar# exclaimed he, putting forth his band with 
oratorical grace, and dispi^ying a profusion of rings ©n each finger — 

‘ me no longer James, nel^ n(f*more dat time — me Collolel G— : 
he me fader, aqd me de soiob Collolel C — — • 

“ I afterwards found this to be the fact — he was actually the son of 
a very noted* character, who bad estates in Dominique, a Colonel in the 
British Army, and. af one time a member of Parliament. The negro 
announced his title with perfect self-possession, as if he firmly helieved 
that it ^as right ; and he had obtained suc^h a powe^ul influr 

ence over* his- companions, that when they approached and- spok©' to him 
it was with the utmost deference. 

' w ‘ You may csd4 yourself what name you, please,* said I,- * and 
assume the rank that gratifies you mos^— you kpow vi^here it must emi: 
you do not want fior commoa sense, and I would ask you whether you 
•are acting with justice to youir companuMis by involving tbeb liven, in 
danger to promote your quarrA V 

. ‘ Tan again# Sam^ you pwase^* answered he j* dey be nigger for 
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plantation B — — where himi»head for Cappen Habacock tick upon a 
pole-— ebery man ob em know de doom, but look dey neber flinch/ 

This was stretching the point too iar, for to my notion several 
them were in a stale of excited alarm ; but, from Sam’s account, I was 
aware that they were the most turbulent negroes in the colony. 

“ ‘ You tella me de troops for come here — many tankee, Saar — we 
not wait for dem. — Take em, officer/ cpntinued he, addressing the two 
men* who had never moved from behind me, *' take em for see de ladies 
and genlemen below.* 

“ ‘ You cannot mean to murder me,* exclaimed I, as I threw myself 
from the grasp of my guards. am unarmed, but I will defend myself 
to the last, and die here rather than be murdered in cold blood ! ’ 

“ * You foolis young man,’ uttered James deliberately and coolly ; 
‘ spose we want your life, one ball troo de head,’ and he took up a 
pistol, * all ober. Tan, Saar, go quietly; no harm for you, me gib me 
word — haugh, me do more for link ob old time ;* and he turned round 
to a side table, and taking up a pen drew a sheet of paper towards him,- 
and with as much hauteur and self-confidence as a general would write a 
despatch, he dashed off, in a bold, free, and masterly style, what I was to 
consider as a safe protection. D^re, Saar, dat stiff cate for me ranger. 
Now you please for go, while we hold cbuncii ob war.* 

“ ‘ Of course,* saiil I, ^ you will permit me to have some refreshment. 
I have been ill, and feel exhausted and weak.* 

‘ Me aax you ten tousand pardon,* returned he, waving his hand 
for^me to enter another room. ‘ After you, Saar, dat manners/ 

** I obeyed without hesitation, and when inside a pleasant room, he 
shouted, * Boys, bring eberyting someting nice for de buckra officer/ 

In a few minutes the table was spread with delicacies and some 
excellent wine, on which I made a hearty meal. During my repast the 
negroes were very busy packing up all the valuables they could lay their 
hands on, together with a plentiful supply of provision’s. There might 
be about forty insurgents, all well clothed and armed, the produce of 
plunder, and most of them strong, hearty, able-bodied men. 1 inquired 
for my servant, and Sam was permitted to attend me. He was silent 
and reserved, and conducted himserf with studious respect to the chief, 
who learned against a' sideboard, carefully looking over a file of the 
Times newspaper, and every now and then ejmressing himself warmly 
as he perused the speeches of Mr. Broughain^Mr. Buxton, and others, 
relative to the abolition of slavery. S8m i$tioned to me in the most 
ludicrous manner be cautious not to ofleRa ; and when 1 was satisfied 
I rose from the table. 

“ ‘ Now, Saar, you please,’ said the leader, ‘ you go quietly wid me 
men — dey make you prisoner for littlee time, dat Sill.’ 

“ ‘ No serious injury is intended me, then,* sa id I ; * and my servant, 

I hope, is equally s^fe/ v.*— 

‘ You hab me word ob promise/ returned he, gently but proudly— 
‘ so much for yoursef ; ^ 5 <>for dat ting’— «jiis look of contempt was 
appalling to poor Sam, who quitted the room— r* he slabe — contented 
slabe he paused for a moment — * prhaps he good massa dough ! 

Ky, Saar, heara me peak — me poor nigger once, now Collolel C , 

keara me peak,* and his voice^became »Mtened almost to effeminacy, 
• neber ill use your serbant — niggel haw same flesh and blood wid white 
mam — look here, Saar, Missev Broom ^ys so, and me know it* Tink, 
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Saar, spose change places — do to nigger Whar you want nigger do for 
— dat good. Me life noting, you Tib long — always be kind to poor 
ger.. Good day, Saar,* and he bowed with the air of a prince, 
iiards,* he shouted, ‘ take*away you prisoner — yet no, tan littlee nio- 

Prhaps, Saar, you will see me bruder leftenant C , ob de 

— th ? he King's officer like you, and whar for me slabe and he gen- 
leman ? — we hab de same fader,,but iny muder black slabe, de niuder 
for him free white woman — yet neber marry neider. Ky, me fool’for 
link. Spose you see me bruder, tell him, Saar, he do me proud for 
tink ob me now — me chief, me collolel — haugh I* and he turned round 
to his newspapers again, whilst I was marched off under escort to the 
overseer’s apartments, observing in my progress that V — 's horse and 
gig were standing in the yard, the latter filled with bundles and 
packages, 

“ On entering a large airy room (two negroes with firelocks and 
bayonets stood sentry at the door) a most strange and singular scene 
presented itself. A military officer, whom I immediately recognised to 
be Major Herbert, was sitting, in a position that must have been very 
painful, on the ground, his feet being secured in a pair of stocks as strong 
as wood and iron could make them, lijjs arms pinioned behind, and his 
thumbs brought together ki frolit, and lashed with whip-cord, so tliat 
the slightest effort at release produced acute ageny. Nor was this all, 
an iron bolt, covered with fearnought, was placed across his opened 
mouth, and firmly fixed by cord that passed round to the back of the 
head, where it was knotted, and the ends brought tightly down to tl^e 
lashings of the thumbs. At some distance from each other were four 
white men, nearly similarly circumstanced, and a fifiii had his body and 
arms thrust through the back of a stout oak chair ; his stomach resting 
on the seat, his Tegs extended by means of» hammock-ropes to one 
extremity of the apartment, and his hands, by the same contrivance, 
drawn towards the other extreme, so that he was in part suspended ; a 
stout lashing, however, confined him to the chair, or rather the chair to 
him ; a sixth, who was lying down on the bedstead, had his arms close 
fastened by his side, and all his upper part to his chin enveloped in a 
cask, the heads of which had been knocked out for the purpose ; his 
feet were lashed down to the bed-stock, whilst a rope round hif neck 
fixed to the top crosspiece of the frame prevented him from raising his 
head. An elderly white feinale and a young girl of colour had their 
arms drawn backward, so tb^^t theff hands met in front of each other as 
they stood back to back, and the ankles of one cliisely lashed to the 
ankles of the otlier, occupied the corner. The whole were gagged. It 
is true 1 did nat make all these minute discoveries at the moment, but 
1 deemed it best to pafticularize here as it was presented to my leisure 
survey afterwards. 

“ ‘ Wjj^at d'WjTiatrtAis mean ?' exclaimed I to my gyards — ‘ you black 
scoundrels, you’ll suffer for this — surely you do not intend to leave them 
in this condition?’ f 

‘ Aax no questions, Saar,’ responded one of the men, ‘ but take 
.care for yoursef, and flo for make de collolel angry.* 

“ < D — n your colonel 1* sheuted I, with more warmth than prudence, 
for I felt a slight prick with the bayonet between my shoulders, and my 
own arms were drawn tightly behind by a strong cord. 1 saw it was 
useless to resist, and therefore toqk an opposite course, requesting them 
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not to be too harsh, as I had fecently been suffering from a fever. The 
females tried to speak, but not a word could they articulate, and the 
noise of their voices produced die most unpleasant sensations pn tfe 
lioaring. * \-^ 

“ I was placed cock-horse fashion across a bench, and my ankle^ 
being bound were pulled up behind, so that the slightest motion would 
throw me forward ; but they removed me so as to suffer me to lean my 
Yiack against the wall, and then were ^preparing to gag me; but their 
leader entered the room, and commanded them to desist. • 

“ * We hab send your serbant, Saar,* said he, ‘ to get help for you, and 
he will be baack by de time we^or get far away— he neber make hurry 
dough for all dat, scndon’t hab de impatience for wait.* Then turning 
to the Major, he exclaimed in a tone of bitterness, ^ Bad man, me know 
me fate spose you for catch me bum«by 1 Nem mind — me Ijb while me 
can. Cruel man, dat dribe me to wet me hand in blood, why me no 
kill you at once ? — dey can do no mdl^e dan haang me I Bad man, 
dere be one angel for sabe you debil heart— Garamighty trow him arm 
round her for safeguard 1* and the negro’s voice faltered, the muscles of 
his face were strongly agitated, and a convulsive groan burst from his 
breast. ^ You me massa once,* cc^ntinued he, still ^dressing the Major, 

* you fliog me— you dribe me to despair.** I leab you now.* Then turning 
to the individual upon •the stretch, he slapped his netlier end pretty 
smartly with the flat of his sword, that made the unfortunate fellow 
writhe—* So he massa Ryan,* added he, ‘ you no for like fum fum 
yousef another slap rather smarter, followed by severer contortions— 

^ den tink ob poor nigger, Saar ;* slap the third — ‘ and no for Hog 'em 
ebery littlee fault.* lie waved his hand to roe — ‘ Tink o* me bum-by, 

Saar— we cannot Icab you at liberty. Tink of Colloid C V and 

with a graceful bow he withdrew, leaving me with the only unfettered 
tongue in the party. 

It was a most provoking situation to be in, to have, to do all tlie 
talking myself, and at the same time to witness and suffer excruciating 
misery, which it was not in my power to relieve. Yet there I was occa- 
sionally speaking words of comfort to my fellow-prisoners, and tlien 
irritated tlfat none of them could ahstiver me. The wine too that 1 had 


drank begaB to enforce *drow8ine8S) and voluntary sleep was out of the 
question^ lest, heeling over, 1 should be thro^ upon my beam-ends. 

“ The Major and his companions, male ffid female, looked rueful 
enough^ and made many endeavour^) f9 give utterance to their thouglits, 
but Ute thing was bitterly impossibie. Th^^poor little creole girl whined 
and cried, and with her mistress tried to slkiffle towards me,, but were 
compelled to desist lest they should, foil and break their Iknbs^ 1 lial- 
looed, and shouted, and bawled, but not a souk came near usv which 
induced me to believe that the rebels had decamped, and this was 
actually the case.. , ■ - ^ , 

At length the heat^ a foil stomach, and the wine overpo^red me, 
and I fell into a dreamy ]^d of half slumb^, something like that which 
steals away the senses for a minute at a time when travelling by night 
upon the box of a stage- eoach,^ but it was a tlidusand times more dis- 
tressing; i not subdue the sensation— it fairly conquered me, 

^and strange, uncouth, bewildetii^ shms whided their mazy dances 
through my brain, whilst the unnatu|Kd sotmds proceeding from my 
companions gave additional^ hoiroa taUe phantasies tltat fiiited before* 
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me. It was a hell of tortsure, withering the intellect without benumbing 

2 faculties — itlie spirit was dead to reason but alive to agony. 

Ho>v long 1 continued in this state Tcannot tell, but I was aroused 
1 it by. a simultaneous yell from my fellow captives, and sbaking.oif 
lethargy which bad enthralled me, I found the place nearly filled 
with smok^, whilst a loud crackling of burning timbers and dry mate* 
rials, together with the glare from the reflection of flashing flames, gave 
strong evidence that tl^ premises were on Are, and presenting to ifUr 
minds tliS prospect of a most horrible death. 

“ Those who liave had the fear of being roasted alive before them, 
and that too without the smallest hope ftf escape, may form some idea 
of our feelings. Poor Ryan had been much coi|||piIsed, but was now 
perfectly tranquil and passive, and nothing but his hard Weathing gave 
indications of existence. It was a pitiable spectacle ; and when the 
terrors of an aiUo^da-fk were superadded to bodily pain, the countenance 
of each presented an aspect but little alUed to the' semblance of humanity. 
Never shall I forget those appalling minutes, which seemed to hang 
with the weight and duration of hours, tin the Are ignited the building 
we were in, and, being of wood, one side was soon a blaaing pile. The 
red flames darted up the wall and alon^the floov like the tongues of ser- 
pents feeling for tlieir prey.« They rapidly spread flrom beam to beam, 
and the sm<%e and scorching heat were intolerable. 

I struggled hard to free myself, but the villains bad effectually done 
their work. The others used every exertion to gain the use of their 
limbs, but all their efforts were onavafling-^we were Axed like martyr^s 
to the stake. The Are in our apartment had commenced in the corner 
where the females had been plaeedy and in their alarm and eagerness to 
remove both had fallen to* the ground. Then began a hearUpiercing 
scene — the forked flame lapped over them, cracking and snapping like 
the whip-snake in anger ; their clothes took Are, and were soon de- 
stroyed; and, oh God.! how soul-sickening were their groans and 
stifled shrieks, how horrible the stench arising from the fierce element 
eating into their flesh ! The hammock-lines by which poor Ryan’s feet 
had been suspended w^ere burnt through, and parted, and his lower 
extremities fell released to the grofind but he was too far gone in 
insensibility to take advantage of this, though a rA>y of hope brightened 
in our hearts tha^ be woi^ recover and, having his legs at lUierty, be 
enabled to* render assistant to* the others. I called^ — 1 shrielted to him, 
but he lay kianimaite, whilst the fe&ales were^ consuming, and the men 
bad no other view before than ^at' of sharing the same fate. 

The Are grew wider and widhr, and its Aerceness became more and 
more extreme, •as the Iweeze forced its way through the opening wall. 
It reached the feet of* a young mam as they were thrust through tho 
stocks,, and. his struggles to* ^aw back were dreadful. Suddenly he* 
became qjiiet, the stocks were ignited, and patiently bending overtham, 
though his agony must have been excruciating, he held his hands over 
the flmnes till the cocda v^ieh bound them..yi^ed to force, and bis 
hands were free. Still hi» arms were pinioned ; but he contrived to 
.apply the burning cord from his hands to the rope which encircled his 
arms, though' the prooeet wes- tedious,, and bis A^et were all the 
time enveloped in^ fire m aa to be neaarly btume off,, he at length suc- 
ceeded and obtained Wlreedomt; but he could not walk — the parched 
and aeofiohed fte»h eepavated from tht. bones,, and he was unable to 
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Stand, Crawling on^ his hinds and knees, however, he dragged the 
dying females from their fiery bed ; the eord which confined their legs 
was divided, but their feet were entirely gone, and there lay two nak^d 
human figures burnt to the very vitals — a s*ight too horrid for the eyes,,^ 
to dwell on. When I beheld the young man at liberty, it is impossible 
to describe the joy that filled my heart — it was reprieve from a death 
of agonizing torture — it was salvation to the body when the last ray of 
hope had departed from the mind. !Uut oh ! who can calcula|e — what 
language can describe the utter sinking into despair, when I saw him 
fall fainting to the ground through the excess of pain-^there he lay 
unnerved and motionless, I thought dead. 

Three sides of building were now in flames, or fallen in ashes, 
and the fire was rapidly approaching me, so that I gave myself up for 
lost. Oh ! how fervent were the outpourings of my heart in prayer — 
the remembrance of the past with its manifold enjoyments — the thoughts 
of home, with all its rich affections, came mingling with entreaties for 
mercy ; but still the fire raged, and still the work of human destruction 
went on. I closed my eyes to the awful scene, and, shuddering, awaited 
for my turn to come. A sickness came upon my heart — a dizziness 
whirled through my brain — I nearly suffocated with smoke, and 

the hot wind passing through the fir^, scorched my already parched 
skin. Oh I the torture^the torment of those minutes when the fear of 
death — and such a death — maddened the intellect, and drove reason from 
her throne. I remember once hearing or reading that ‘ despair was 
lyng down contentedly on the floor of hell ;* and despair had taken 
possession of my breast, but there was no content, for the mind was 
agonized by the prospect in view of the burning bodies writhing in 
horrible agony, as a prelude to that hell of suffering which was soon to 
seize upon my corporeal frame. Hark ! suddenly the sound of human 
voices smote upon my ear — I shrieked — I raved — I laughed — I wept — 
my exclamations were answered — my head swam round — I thought I 
was dying — indistinct forms were seen amid the dense smoke, and ihe 
next instant I was in the arms of my faithful fellow Sam — I was saved !’* 
(At this point of the narrative so strongly had the feelings of the club 
been wrought to excitement, that every member jumped upon his feet, 
and c^ieers and congratulations were bestowed on the marine officer 
-^they had sympathised with him in his pej^lous situation — they had, 
with the usual sanguine temperament of seamen, entered deeply into his 
feelings — the awful spectacle was jfpesent. to their imaginations, and, 
forgetting that hio presence amongst theen told the tale of his safety, 
they only saw that he had been snatched from one of the worst of deaths, 
and their ardent joy could not be repressed. Reader, picture the scene 
— it was one of undisguised nature — ^it was af’ tribute from generous 
hearts that knew no guile. As soon as order was restored, Mr. Jolly 
proceeded.) o 

** Yes, I was saved, but a knowledge of the extent of the benefit 
conferred upon me was qoI known till som^ weeks after, as 1 was seized 
with delirium, and in that state conveyed to the Government- Hou^e. 
But as the old women say, * youth and a good dbnstitution* befriended 
me, and 1 rapidly recovered ; but alas * fny first effort to quit my room 
^ was to crawl (I may with propriety use , the term) to the side of the 
couch of my dying patron. lie was perfectly sensible, and conversed 
freely on his affairs ; and as he had appointed me to return immediately 
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to England with such efTects as he was desirous of sending to his rela* 
lions, I was charged with various messages that deeply affected my. 
heart. , We parted, expecting to meet again on the morrow; but the 
next time.1 entered his apartment my eyes rested on a lifeless corpse--^ 
Sir Edward was no more ! 

“ Few had been the survivors of that horrible conflagration — Major 
Herbert had been in his grave some days — and when I took my depar- 
ture from the colony, his wife and daughter were my feilow-pasifen- 
gem, and to their kind attention during the passage 1 was mainly in^ 
debted for my life. It was a melancholy meeting 1 had with the 
Admiral, though he treated me with /eal paternal kindness — tlie old 
tars welcomed me back With delight ; but there was one sweet smiling 
face that I missed, and somehow I felt a strange' distress at the idea of 
asking for her, particularly as I was the bearer of such afflicting intelli- 
gence — yet I had a message and a letter from a dying Ifiiiher : ‘ How 
shall I break the distressing event to Miss Amelia ? Perhaps, Sir, 
you ** 

“ The veteran waved his hand, and gasped convulsively— sob after 
sob followed — the tears coursed each other down on his aged cheek**, 
and a presentiment of, I knew not whjit, shook every limb in my body, 

* Amelia !’ said the Admirai, taking me by the arm, and leading me to 
the window — he pointed to a white marble monument in the adjacent 
churchyard. 

(Here Mr. Jolly^s voice faltered— a deep feeling of commiseration 
operated upon each heart, and fora minute or two the utmost silence pre- 
vailed. At length he conquered his agitation and went on.) 

“ Gentlemen, I have but little more to add — a light seemed to have 
been taken from my path — a heavy cloud came over the bright prospect 
of happiness I had anticipated — my affections were in ihe grave, for 
‘ where the treasure is there will the heart be also.' Gentlemen, Jet it 
suffice that 1 am still a bachelor. Miss Herbert, with all her exquisite 
loveliness, was to me but a fair flower in creation, and, transplanted to 
the icy regions of my breast, she would have soon blighted and pe- 
rished. 1 could not love another. 

** My desire was for the sea, but f was too old to commence a career 
as midshipman ; and so, as you tars are pleased to call it, I (fore up 
for the marines. The wofthy Admiral obtained my commission, and at 
his death he made me independent of the world. My period of service 
has been tolerably active, and mifht afford you some amusement ; but 
it keeps within the usual routine of a marine officer, •-drilling the men, 
playing the flute, and sitting the longest at i^ess. Should you, how- 
ever, hereafter express a desire to know more, I will, with llie aid of my 
auxiliaries there (poirfting to Stripes and Buftstick), collect everything 
requisite for your information. At present I close my narrative, and 
hope it 1^3 afforded you amusement." , ^ 

Thus ended the autobiography of Bertram Jolly ; and he was warmly 
congratulated by the wholefof the club : I, aSi their humble scribe, sin- 
cerely trust that the readers of the events related may have been as 
strongly interested inlhe recital as I have been in recording them. 
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A POPULAR aiSTORT OP THE STBAM-RNGlRE*. 

In the preceding Number we enumerated the chief ol^ections to which 
Savery’s engine was liable, and although it failed to effect the principal 
object of its inventor, nevertheless the practical adoption of such a machftle, 
even to the limited extent to which it had been allied, stimulated the 
ingenuity of acientiflc and practical ti|echaiifb8, and convinced them that 
inl.he elasticity of steam resided a power which might be rendered avail- 
•able to the most important mechanical purposes. Under this impression, 
doubtless, every authority on the subject of steam was referred to and 
eagerly examined, during which those of the celebrated Papin, and the 
accounts of his recent and important experiments could not have been 
overlooked. It will be remembered it was Papin who first sug|;ested the 
formation of a vacuum under a piston working in a cylinder, in order to 
obtain a power from the atmospheric pressure; and at the same time 
proposed to elevate the piston again by the clastic force of the steam. 
Fiom these important suggestions originated two very ingenious modifica- 
tions of the steam-engine : one of wnich was devised by two persons in 
humble life, but of considerable mechanical attainments — Thomas New- 
comen, a blacksmith, and John Cawley, a glazier, both of the town of 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire. Their contrivance consisted “ of introducing 
steam under a piston] moving in a cylinder, and forming a vacuum under 
it by condensing the steam, by an affusion of cold water on the outside of 
the steam-vessel (or cylinder), and the weight of the atmosphere pressed 
the piston to the bottomt.” This was the original and simplest form of the 
atmospheric engine. In 170$, Newcomen and Cawley obtained a patent 
for their invention, in which Savery*s name was included, as he laid claim 
It) having originated the condensation of steam by affusion. 

Tiie other form of the steam-engine alluded to is that invented by the 
celebrated Leopold in the year 1 720. This consisted of reducing to prac- 
tice Papin’s idea of elevating a piston working in a cylinder by the direct 

force of the sleaai, which was applied by LeiipoH with much ingenuity to 
the pumping of water through the introduction of a lever, it should be 
mentioned that with rare candour and a high feeling of honour Leupold 
ascribed the merit of this invention entirely to the suggestions of Papin, 
and merely claimed to himself the merit of the arrangement of the several 
parts, and the mode of its application, which in truth was highly creditable 
to his mechanical genius. ^ 

The annexed drawing (fig. 6) is a representation of the first arrangement 
of the^ atmospheric steam-engine ; (A) and (A') represent a section of two 
cylinders, one within the other — (V) a piston working air-tight in (A) the 
smaller. These vessels are placed over a boiler (B), between which and 
the inner cylinder (A) there is a oomtAunication by the tube<T) which can 
be opened or shv< off at pleasure by th^ stop- cock (X) — (L) is a lever- 
beam, moving on the centre (0), to one end of which is attached the 
steam-piston rod (R), and to the other end of it the rod^ of mine-pump 
piston (H) by the chains (C C') p&s$wg over thg arch heads (F F), by 
which the perpendicularity of the piston-rods is preserved. (S) is a cistern 
of cold water, from which proceed two pipes (M) and (N). By (N) is 
supplied the water of condensation, which, entering the outer ^linder at 
(K), fills the interstice between that and the steam-cylinder. The com- 
munication between the ^istern (S) and the, outer cylinder can be opened 
or shut off by the stop-cock (E). The pipe CM) supplies water to the top 
of the piston to preserve it air-tight. (F) a pipe: to carry off the water 
from between the cylinders after the condensation of the steam has been 

* Coatiatied horn page 19» 
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effected, which, being heated, is earri€;(J[ by it into a receiver (Q), from which 
the boiler is replenished. (V) is a pipe to carij off the elementary water 
of the steam from the bottom of the inner cylinder, which it discharges 
also into (Q). The cistern (S) is supplied with cold water from the mine, 
or some convenient resen?6ir, by the piped). (I^)» a gauge-cock, to ascer- 
tain the level of the water in the bailer. (Z) a safety-valve, which# open- 
ing outwards, allows the steam to escape when it becomes stronger than 
necessary. (H'> is a weight Atached to the pislon-ro* of the nnije-pump, 
by which the steam-piston is drawn up to the top of its cylinder, after 
being depressed by tne action of the atmosphere. 

Steam being genertfted in the boiler, and the piston (V) at the top 
of its cylinder (as shown in the drawing), the cock (G) is to be turned, 
and water allowed to flow in upon the top of the piston. While the 
cocks (rf) and (P') remain closed, the steam is novy tp admitted 
into the cylinder (A) by opening the cock (X), which, wxU be con- 
densed at first by the emdness of that vesJ^el; but when the tem- 
perature of the cylinder has been raised to that of the steam, all the air 
. which it contained wul be expelled through the pipe (Y) into the cis- 
tern (Q)— (A) being now filled with pure steam, and the cock (E) closed, 
/the injection-cock (E) is to be turned, by which the water from the cistern 
(S) is allowed to flow in and occupy the space between the cylinders. 
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This will abstract the heat from the steam in (A) and condense it, leaving 
a vacuum beneath the piston (V)--the pressure of the atmosphere, as 
before stated, being equal to 15 lbs. on the square inch, will now act om the 
upper side of the steam-piston, and press it to the bottom of the cylinder 
with a force equal to the number of superficial inches which ilTcontains, 
and consequently a corresponding weight attached to the opposite end pf 
ttie beam will be raised to Rn equal height. In the fiieantime t^e Commu- 
nication with the cold-water cistern (S) has been shut otf Iw^turpil^g the 
cocric (E), and the water of condensation allowed to fiow on through the 
pipe (P) into the reservoir (Q), while the water into which the steam Jiad 
been reduced passes off from the bottom of the inner cylinder ihU) the 
same receptacle by the pipe (Y) The steam-piston being now' detained 
at the bottom of the cylinder by the atmospheric pressure, the cock (X) is 
to be again opened and steam from the boiler admitted, the elasticity of 
which being equal to that of the atmosphere, the piston is placed in equi- 
librio— the weight of the counterpoise (H^) attached to the mine-pump 
rod now preponderating, descends and draws the steam-piston up to the 
top of the cylinder preparatory to another stroke of the engine. The same 
process being again gone through, the action may be continued indefinitely. 

The foregoing is the state in which the atmospheric engine was first 
offered to the public ; and even in that imperfect condition it possessed 
many important advantages over the engines invented by Savery. It will 
be obseived, that in this arratigerpent all danger arising from the bursting 
of the boiler <5r steam pipes from the elasticity or temperatuie of the steam 
is completely avoided-^-flie power of the engine* depending not on the 
strength of the steam but upon the superficial dimensions of the piston 
acted on by the atmospheric ^^essure, by which it was forced down into a 
vacuum with a pow^r equal tp 15 lbs. on each square inch. This greatly 
contributed to the strength and durability of the apparatus. Neveitheless, 
practical application, the sure test of merit, quickly discovered many 
serious defects in thisgTratOgementofthe atmospheric steam-engine — some 
of these were remedied by fortuitous discoveries, and others by the mecha- 
nical ingenuity of practical ^gincers. 

The first defect in the Working of these engines which excited attention, 
was the sluggi'jh And irregular manner m which the vacuum was foimed 
in the cylind^er’by effujrion. It ^opened on a certain occasion that one of 
those engines several successive strokes with great 

rapidity, Whieb'W^'^nfe it was unable to account for, till, 

on examinafi^iv, it been accidentally made in the 

piston,^ throng Whitflii the water, ns^d'to preserve it air-tight, found access 
into the interior of the cylinder, to which the more rapid and effectual 
cd^tnsation of the steam was attributed. Tlys discovery suggested the 
prt^ioe of candensin|; the steam by an injection of water within the 
cylinder, instead.'bftjby itili:fe&^^.rTk4s important improvement enabled 
them to dispense With the outer .cylinder altogether, by which the weight 
and fin|t cost of the engine ifkfe considei%bly reduced,- and the working 
apparatus m some dAgi^-il^plified. Still the action of the engine was 
subject to much Wm the different cocks and valves being 

necessarily worked by hdpu, fbr which purpose 'k number of boys were 
employed, who, through: ckrelessness and inattention in not opening or 
shutting them at the>>pxipi»f4jf|ne, iiroduced occasionally seriouji derange- 
ment in the action of the engme. 

However, one of these lads, named Hunrohry Potter, being somewhat 
more idle and fond of play than the rest, contrived a species of lever, con- 
nect Ad by a cord to the beam of the engine, by l^ie action of which the 
valves, jScc., were opened and shut with greater regularity than they could 
have been by han4 This effort of vagrant Ingenuity was termed a scoggant 
from the fact of its Application allowing the wy morb time to scog, or skulk, 

. from his work. 
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This rt^de contrivance was subsequently superseded by an ii|geidous 
invention of Mr. Henry Bteighton, an engmeeiy called vftich 

consisted of an arrangement of levers attached to the vab^ea and cocks* 
acted on by a numbeiPof tappets or pins, in a rod called the fdug^fhitnse* 
• suspended from the leve^bcata of the engine, from which it rccemd. the 
decessary motion. The principle of this invention is still retained in many, 
^f the engines of the present day. Mr. Beightdn also applied 
U. By JcuAK. No, 103* JvKB| 1037* Q 
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yard safety-valve to the boiler of those enpnes, invented by Papin, and 
used by mm in an invention for extracting the gelatine from bones, caHed 
a digestm^^ Beighton also effected several improvements in the,propor- 
tions and arrangements of the different parts of the machine. 

There was still another defect in these engines, productive of inost inju- 
rious consequences. This was the relative position of the boiler aitd 
cylinder ; the latter being placed over the former, in which situation it 
wag found impracticable to preserve the pipes and joints steam-tight, from 
the continued concussion to which the action of such powerful machinery 
was liable. In order to remedy which, the boiler and cylinder, in stfme 
engines, were placed side by side, and the latter firmly bolted to strong 
beams of wood, secured by wallS of massive masonry ; and although this 
was considered by engineers as a decided improvement, the joints and 
steam-pipes were still found to be seriously affected by the motion of the 
engine. 

Figure 7 is a representation of the atmospheric engine in its improved 
state ; a particular description of which will not be necessary to under- 
stand its action, it being, with the exception of the steam being condensed 
by injection, and the adoption of the hand-gear, nearly similar to the 
former. 

The other form of the steam-engine to which the inventions of Papin 
gave rise, was devised by Leopold, as before mentioned. This consisted 
of two open-topped cylinders, havfug pistons working in them, placed side 
by^aide, over a boiler. The cylinders were connected at the lower ends by 
a short pipe, in which worked the four-way cocky also invented by Papin. 
By the action of this cock a communication was opened, alternately, 
between one of the cylinders and the boiler, and between the other and 
tjje atmosph*ere. In this arrangement the steam, instead of being ton - 
densed, and the piston acted on by the atmospheric pressure, as in NeA\- 
comen’s engine, the elasticity of the vapour was em])loyed to force tlic 
pistons upwards alternately, and their descent was effected by tlie action 
of the four- way cock, allowing the steam which produced the ascent to 
escape into the atmosphere, while the pistons descended in their lespec- 
tive cylinders by fheir own weight. The rods of these pistons are each 
attached to one end of a lever working on a centre or fnlcnmi. The oppo- 
site ends of the levers are connected with the piston-rods of two force- 
pumps; the lower ends of the pump-barrels communicate with a vertical 
pipe, up which the water is driven % the alternate ascents of the steam- 
pistons, depressing the plungers of tne force-pumps. 

A representation of this engine is given in figure 8. (B) is a boiler of 
considerable strength, placed over a furnace (D). (C C) arc two cylinders, 
in which work the pistons (P P). The piston#irods (P' P') Ih-e attached 
by pivbts to the levers (H H>. (X)^is the four-way cock, which by a 
que^^ter of a revolution at a time alternately changes the commhnicalion 
betweth each of Ike cylinders and the boilee*, and at the same time allows 
the steatn from the other cylinder to escape into the atmosphere. The 
action of this ingenious contrivance will be easily understood by consider- 
inif the drawing with a little attention. (S) the Reservoir from which tlie 
water is to be raised^ (T T) the barrels of two force-pumps, the pistons of 
w^ich are connected with the levers (H H), and which are worked by the 
altemate ascent of the steam-pistons, (K) a perpendicular pipet >ip which 
;tha, water is driven by the action of the force-pumps. This engine being 
wo^ed against the atmo/tphere, without coi^densation, it is evident the 
power it , exerts must depend updn the excess of the elasticity of the steam 
abort the atmospheric pressure. * *- 

. The abovi is the first arrangement of«ithe high-pressure lever-engine, 
and certainly possesses the advantage of being much more simple thAn 
•that upon Uie atmospheric principle ; but whether that advantage is couh- 
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terbalanced b||the increased elasticity and temperature of the steam 
employed is a point to be determined by experience alone. 

Although from the first appearance of Newcomen's engine, .several 
attempts had been made to remedy the defects, and improve the arrange- 
ment of that on Savery's (sonstruction—principally by Papin, Desagulier. 
Gensanne, and Blacky —all such plans were ultimately superseded by the 
atmospheric engine, from its greater safety, its comparatively decreased 
consumption of fuel, and the improved action obtained by the application 
of the apparatus called hand-gear, as before stated, executed by Beighton. 

No further improvements in the steam-engine were effected until abbut 
the year 1759, wnen the subject was brought under the notice of the cele- 
brated James Watt by the late Dr. Robison, who was at that time a stu- 
dent at the university of Glasgow, where Watt also resided, being in 
charge of the mechanical models of the institution, and on habits of inti- 
macy with the doctor. Robison suggested to his friend the application of 
a steam-engine to propel wheel-carriages ; which proposition, although 
not carried into effect at the time, was still the means of directing the 
acute and discriminating mind of Watt to the general construction of 
the atmospheric engine, and the imperfections to which it was subject, 
and may be considered as the germ of those vast improvements in the 
steam-engine which have immortalized the names of their founders. Even 
at that early age the characteristics which distinguished those eminent 
men in after life had begun to manifest themselves. The mind of Robison 
and the bent of his studies were directed rather to the theory and philo- 
sophy of science, while the genius of Walt applied itself mefre particularly 
to prac^cal mechanics ; and before these great men had closed upon earth 
their brilliant and useful career, the one by his invaluable inventions 
apd discoveries had produced an era in the history of mankind, while the 
other, by his learned and lucid writings, so explained the nature of those 
improvements in the steam-engine, and the causes upon which they de- 
pend, as to render the theory of that great principle of motion almost as 
familiar to the world as the practical benefits which it has conferred 
upon it. 

As before stated, the suggestions of Robison respecting the application 
of the steam-engine to locomotive purposes were not at the time earned 
into effect, in consequence of his going abroad j but the subject had not 
been forgotten by Walt. For it appears, about the year 17fil-‘2, he made 
some experiments upon a small scale with highly clastic steam to actuate 
a piston in a cylinder, instead of the atmospheric pressure obtained by 
condensation. But Watt soon relinquished the idea of constructing an 
engine upon such a principle, from the difficulty to be apprehended in 
making the joints steam-tight, and the danger arising from the bursting of 
the boiler. This was the idea originally thrown out by Papin, and, as we 
have seen, subsequently reduced to practice by Leopold — “ affording 
another instance,** says Stewart, “ to thet many already in existence, of 
similar inventions being made by different individuals '‘unknown to each 
other,’’ 

Watt's attention was again directed to the sublet, being called on <o 
repair a model of an atmospheric engine belonging to the university. He 
was f rst struck with the disproportionate quantity of steam required by 
so small an engine to produce a very nioderrate etfect ; and fiv^in which 
cii^umstance, by a chain of reasoning confirmed by experiment, he arrived 
at the conclusion *' that n considerable waste of steam was essential to the 
principle of the atmospheric engine because, in order to obtain a perfect 
vacuum* it was necessary to cool the cylinder by injection to a temperature 
below 100 degrees; for water not subjects to atmospheric pressure would, 
at that temperature, produce vapour of sufficient elasticity to vitiate the 
vacuum, and resist the descent of the piston; but when the cylinder wa*. 
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cooled down to that point, although considerable power was obtained by 
the fj:reater perfection of the vacuum, yet, upon the re-aomission of the 
st^Tn, a very serious waste was occasioned by its continued condensation, 
until tlfe temperature of the cylinder was again raised to the boiling point. 
“ Watt, therefore,’* says Dr. Lardner, “ found the engine involved in this 
dilemma— either much or little condensation must be used: if much were 
used, the vacuum would be perfect, but then the cylinder would be cooled, 
which would entail an expensive waste of fuel in heating it ; if little, a 
vapour would remain which woultf resist the descent of the piston andVob 
tlu\atmosphere of a pHi’t of its power. The great problem then pressed 
itst'lf ui)on his attention — ‘ to condense the steam without cooling the 
cylinder •. 

While considering the rneans of accomplishing that great desideratum, 
and engaged in such experiments as his limited means and opportunities 
altbrded, Mr. AVatt discovered two important facts— namely, first, that 
water being converted into steam, occupied about 1728 times its original 
space ; and, secondly, notwithstanding the temperature of the steam by 
the thermometer indicated but 212 degrees, a cubic foot of steam contained 
as much heat as would raise the temperature of a cubic inch of water to 
990 degrees ; or, which w'as the same thing, the temperature of cubic 
inches of water nearly to the boiling point. Being unable to account 
satisfactorily for this cxtraordinai^ effect, he mentioned the circumstance 
to Dr. Hlack, who explained to Mr. Watt his doctrine of latent heat, upon 
which at that time he had bc‘gun*to deliver public lectures at Edinburgh, 
and showed that the caloric contained in the cubfc foot of steam, not indi- 
cated by the thermometer, was employed, in a latent or combined stale, in 
maintaining the water in its vaporous form. This appears to have been 
the circumstance which gave rise to the mistaken opinion that Mr, Watt 
had been a pupil of the doctor, and that many of his inventions and ifii- 
provements in the steam-engine were owing to the suggestions of that 
gentleman — a statement which Mr, Walt has totally denied in the narrative 
of Ins inventions. 

Having turned his attention unremittingly to that important problem, it 
occurred to Mr, Watt, about t^ie year 1765, that if a communication were 
to be opened between the cylinder and another vessel in which a vacuum 
was maintained, having a jet of cold water playing within it, or being kept 
cold by other means, that the steam, in virtue of its expmsilnlity, would 
rush from the cylinder into the vacuous space, and continue to do so until 
the whole would be condemexL This, may be termed the grand invention 
of Watt, by which was effected that hitherto deemed impracticable by 
engineers — the production of a vacuum in the cylinder without lotceHng 
temperature. 

All writers on the subject are agreed, that as soon as Watt had overcome 
the piincipal defect in the construction of the atmospheric engine, by sepa- 
rate condensation, the other iqjprovements which went to ^orm the single- 
acting engine were produced in rapid and immediate succession; so that 
in the course of a few days the engine was complete in theory ; which Mr, 
Watt proceedSd at -once to submit to the test of experiment. His first 
attempts at separate Condensation were made by cooling the external 
surface of the condensing vessel ; but he arrived at the conclusion that 
the condensation of the steam would neither be so perfect nor sudden as 
that pro3uced by a jet of cold water playing within the condenspr. ,But 
as th^ vessel must have been shortly filled by the continued flow of water 
ejnplilfed for the condensation, and the air disengaged from the steam by 
that process, it becanje necessary to devise some means to reliei^e the con- 
denser from the accumulation of those substances. To effect this Mr. 
Watt attached to that vessel h pump, on the principle of the commbn 
/water pump (with the exception of the binges of the valves being' of 
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Instead of leather), and which, being in its action both pneumatic 
hydraulic, wa^ well adapted to the purpose. The barrel of this pump 
(which was called the air-pump) was of the same size as the conderi>Qr, 
which was also a cylindrical vessel ; and by. attachini; the pump* rod to 
the lever-beam, the condenser was emptied at every stroke of the en 2 :ine. 
Both the condensor and its pump were immersed in a cistern of cold 
water, immediately below the steam cylinder. 

Having thus perfected the apparatus lor separate condensation, it oc- 
curi^d to Mr. Watt a considerable los^of steam was occasioned by the 
interior of the cylinder being exposed to the atmosphere at every stroke of 
the engine. To obviate which, he propo.sed to exclude the air altogether, 
and to employ the elasticity of ‘Steam to force dowm the piston in the 
cylinder, instead of the atmospheric pressure. This he effected by placing 
bn the top of the cylinder a steam-tight cover, through the centre of which 
should slide the piston-rod (accurately turned), the aperture being ren- 
dered steatn* tight by means of a collar or ring, called by Mr. Watt a 
** stuffing-box,” which consisted of* a small tube, containing hemp or 
packing, saturated with oil or tallow. 

By th is arrangement the character of the machine was essentially 
altered, and it became m reality, as its name imported, an engine worked 
by steam; and lastly, in order to prevent the radiation of lieat from the 
cylinder, Mr. Watt enclosed that vessel within another, which he called 
the “jacket,** the interstice between which was filled with steam from the 
boiler; and sometimes charcoal, clay, or*other non-conducting s«ibstance, 
was used. These severai inventions w^ere combined by their author with 
great ingenuity in the machine which he termed the stnghh acting steam- 
of which fig. (9) is a representation, in which the hand-gear and 
the other parts of the atmospheric engine were retained, but the valves 
were on a belter construction, and the mechanism by which they were 
worked improved. 

The following is an enumeration of the several parts of Watt's single- 
cutting steam-engine : 


L B. Iiever-heum, 

A Arch-heads. 

jPR. Piston-rod connected hy chain to 
arch>htiad. 

P P. Steam-piston, 

G. Cylinder. 

O', Jacket. 

6 P. Steam-pipe leading from boiler to 
tk« cylinder. 

A. tfpper steam-valve. 

A^ Lever for working do. 

B. Lower steam-valve. 

Lever for working do. 

B. Eduction-valve. 

K'. Lever for working do. 

O* Pipe to allow the steam to flow from 
above the piston to the space below it. 

EdMtition-pipe to allow the steam 
Irott ibe' ^ndet side of the pistoii to 
flow into the condensor. 


T. Condensor. 

U U.*Injection-Viilve rind handle. 

M. Valve opening fnnn condensor in the 
pipe connecting the air-pump with 
that vessel, 

N. Blowing-valve. 

X, Air-pump baiTel. 

X\ Piston and pump-rod of do. 

W. Ipold water wt*ll. 

W''. Hut water well. 

y. Pump worked by engine to supply 

* cold well with water. 

Y^ Pump worked by engine to supply 
waftr to boiler from hut well. 

Z. Mine pump-barrel. 

Z'. Pump-rod aind counterpoise attached 
by chain ta. the arch-head of lever- 
beam. 


being the several parts of which the single engine is composed, 
pibceed to deiicribe its mode of operation. » 

II been already stated that the character of^ the engine had been 
essentially altered, and from the motive power being derived from the 
pressure of the atmosphere, it had now bdeome necessary to exclude the 
^atmospheric air altogether from the interior of the engine ; consequently. 
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when about to set the machine in motion, the first operation to be per- 
formed is that of getting clear of the atmospheric air. or, as it is technically 
called, “ blowing the engine through.” This is effected by opening Ine 
steam-valves (A) and (13), and the eduction-valve (E), (whicli must be 
done by hand), by which steam from the boiler will be admitted‘into the 
cylinder, above and below the piston, filling the steam-pipes, and front 
thence passing into the condcnsor. At first the steam will be condensed 
by the cold surface of those vessels, but when their temperature has been 
sufficiently raised the air contained in them will be driven out before the 
steam, and expelled through the blowing valve (N),* which opens out- 
w'ards. The engine being now filled with pure steam, and the piston, as 
shown in the figure at the top of the cylinder, the lower steam-valve (B) is 
to be closed, and the injection-valve (U) opened— the effect of which will 
be, first, that the action of the steam from the boiler will be confined to 
the upper-side of the piston : for by closing the lower steam-valve (B) the 
communication is shut gff between the top and bottom of the cylinder; 
and secondly, the jet of cold water being allowed to play within the con-* 
denser, the steam with which it was filled, as well as that contained in the 
cylinder beneath the piston, will be at once condensed, and a vacuum 
produced in both those vessels. The counteracting power being now with- 
drawn from the under-side of the piston, and. the steam from the boiler 
acting upon its upper-side, the piston will be forced down in the cylindel: 
by the elasticity ot the vapour. Atr.the instant of its reaching the bottom, 
tne mechanism by which the valves are opened and shut is acted on 
by the descent of certain pins or tappets in the rod of the air-pump (which 
in the new arrangement was substituted for the plug-frame). By that 
motion the upper steam-valve (A), the eduction- valve (E), and the injec- 
tion-valve (TJ),are closed, which shuts off the communication between the 
boflerand cylinder: theflow^of steam into the condenser is pievented, 
and the jet of condensing water stopped. 

• The piston being now retained at the bottom of the cylinder by the pres- 
sure of the steam, it is manifest the counterpoise attached to mine pump- 
rod (ZO would be altogether insufficient to* draw it up to the top of the 
cylinder until that pressure be removed ; this is effected by the lower steam- 
vftlve (B) being opened at the time (and by the .same motion) that the 
others were closed, by which the steam above the piston is allowed to How 
in through the pipj (O') to the space below it, and, consequently, the 
piston having now an equal pressure upon both its sides, it is drawn np by 
the weight of the counterpoise, and ro-ascends into its former position, pre- 
paratory to another stroke of the engine. 


Invented by Homblower, and not used in Watt’s first engines. 


[To be continued.] 
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^imOlVLS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Major General Sir* George Elder, K.C.B., &c. &c. &c. 

• How Doble the profession which even in its reverses confers honour 
upon its devoted foilowers—which in its eventful vicissitudes affords 
scope for the exercise of the finest qualities that adorn human naiiire, 
and in its successes enables them to snare the high renown of the master* 
mkid, whose presiding genius achieves, through their agency, glory and 
victory ! 

The subject of the present brief and ilhperfect memoir was conspicuous 
among those who, by their intrepidity and unlimited devotion to their 
profession, have contributed to elevate the name of Britain to the proud 
pie-eminence it has attained, and his history remarkably proves how wide 
a field is open in the British Army to distinction and fame for those 
whose ardour and perseverance equal their talents and bravery, 

Major-General Sir George Elder, K.C.B., whose melancholy death 
recently occurred at Madras, was a native of Invernesshire— of those 
highlands so lamed for the warlike character of their sons, which appears 
to bear the impress of the bold scenery around them. 

Impelled by that adventurous and martial spirit which has given so 
many distinguished officers to the Dtitish Army, he, at an early age, 
raised men for an ensigndy that had been proqiised him in a highland 
corps then about to be embodied. Owing to circumstances which his 
own generous nature would not, were he alive, again have alluded to, he 
was disappointed in his just expectations, Rd a temporary bar was placed 
to his ardent desire of immediately joining the Army. • 

But his decided military bent, and qualifications, were not unobserved ; 
and in November, 1800, he was appointed to a Second Lieutenancy in a 
corps of Riflemen, commanded by Colonel Coote Manningham, 

Here Lieutenant Elder met with congenial spirits, and had the happi- 
ness to associate with several who have since, like himself, by their 
gallantry and talents, arrived at a very high rank in the service, and who 
have invariably evinced towards their brave comrade the warmest regard 
and satisfaction at his deserved success. Colonel Manninghara's corps 
was trained at Weymouth, under the eye of his late Majesty George 111., 
who, with his usual goodness and condescension, showed a^arm interest 
in its progress to a high state of efficiency and discipline. 

Lieutenant Elder’s uniform good conduct and strict atfentior? to his 
duty procured for him the particular approbation of Sir Sidney Beckwith, 
who was desirous that so deserving an officer should obtain by purchase 
a First Lieutenancy then for sale in Jhe corps ; but Lieutenant Elder’s sense 
of independence and of duty to his family would not allow him to apply 
for the required sum, much to the disappointment of ^lis excellent friend 
Sir Sidney. However, Lieutenant Elder going, shortly after, on leave of 
absence, and ^another First Lieutenancy (in 1803) offering for purchase. 
Sir Sidney Beckwith giost generously and delicately (without naming the 
matter to his protege) advanced the money for its attainment, and the 
promotion took place. The price of this step was subsequently repaid, 
acc omp ^ied with the grateful acknowledgments of' Lieutenant Elder's 
worthy and strongly-attached brother. 

While stationed at Sho^eclifF, in 1805, uader the command of the 
lamented Sir John Moore, Lieutenant Elder’s assiduity in the performance 
of his duties, and the excellent state of discipline to whiph he had brought 
his company, so attracted the attention of that distinguished Genera], t^t 
p\\ the occasion of the militia being allowed to volunteer for the line, he 
" was pleased to say that he would recommend Lieutenant Elder to the 
Commandcr-in-Chief for a company, if successful in obtaining ipen (for 
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which duty he was detached), and on his return with the prescribed 
number, he was promoted to a company in the 2nd battalion 95th. 

.Captain Elder’s company formed part of the detaehment from the Rifle 
corps employed on the expedition to South America in 1806. 

An interesting communication in the Naval and Military Gazette 
alludes to Captain Elder’s services at Monte Video in the following 
terms:— “ In 1806 he embarked with a detachment of three companies 
on the secret expedition, which terminated in the assault and capture of 
Monte Video, tlie troops on which oecscAon were under the command of 
Brigadier-General Acbmuty. In this affair the conduct of Captain Eld^r 
was particularly conspicuous, he having led his company to the breach, 
and established himself on the ra/japarts, in defiance of a numerous body 
of the enemy then pressing hard upon him. In the confusion the vigilant 
eye of Captain Elder saw the importance of occupying the tower of the 
Cathedral, and he at once took possession of it, and by his flanking fire 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their guns, and enabled the troops to 
clear the lumparts. For this eminent service he received the thanks of 
the officer commanding.” 

“ In 1807, on the arrival of the force under Brigadier-General Craufurd, 
Captain Elder moved on with his corps to the attack of Buenos Ayres, and 
on the march, being with the advanced guard, he had an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, by throwing a bridge across a small river in two 
hours, which enabled the artillery pass over rapidly, and which led to 
the total discomfiture of a force of Spaniards, consisting of 5000 men, 
by the light brigade, only amounting to fourteen companies of riflemen 
and artillery. On this occasion eleven pieces of artillery were taken from 
the enemy, principally owing 4|||a charge of Captain Elder’s company on 
the flank, aided by a bold advance of the line.” 

€aptain Elder further had the good fortune to be most favourably 
noticed for his zeal and ability by Brigadier-General Robert Craufurd, who, 
on the disembarkation of the troops in the Bay of Barragon, personally 
inspected the manner in which the sentries had been posted, which called 
forth the General’s marked approbation ; and he declared that had he 
himself placed them, he could not have done it better. At the same time 
asking the name of the officer who had performed that duty, he was 
informed it was Captain Elder. 

On the pursuit of the enemy by Brigadier-General Craufurd, Captain 
Elder was requested to reconnoitre a position, and while engaged on this 
service, a par^ of the enemy who h^d concealed themselves in a trench, 
fired on Captain Elder, and wounded him dapgerouvly in the groin. He 

fell instantly ; when the Brigadier-General seeing it, and believing him 
killed, exclaimed, “There falls as brave and gallant a fellow as ever lived !” 

He was carried off the field, and for a considerable time doubts were 
entertained of his ever recovering. He had lost entirely the use of his 
limbs, but the strength of his iron constitution brought him through. Tlie 
ball was never extracted, but was supposed to have lodged near the spine, 
and he often suffered great pain from its effects. 

. In 1808 Captain Elder joined the Army under Sir John Moore in the 
Peninsula, and was almost daily engaged with Hie* enemy while covering 
the retreat of the Army upon Corunna. In this service his activity, and 
the excessive fatigue he surmounted, were remarkable! 

. He embarked M England after the battle of Corunna (in whie^ tie was 
engaged) with the remains of his corps ; and in April. 1809, being one of 
the twenty officers originally chosen, ne was promoted to a majority, and 
appointed by Marshal Bereaford to the command of the 3rd battalion of 
Capadoeesiti the^ortuguese Army, Lieutenant-Colonel 

in that service. . ' 

This advancement he owed to the strong recorrimendationsj^of the 
General Officers under whom he had served* 
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On leavinj? hia old 001^)8 (tbe 95th), the company he had commanded 
presented Major Elder with a silver-mounted sabre, suitably inscribed, as 
^ memorial of their respect and g^rafitade^ 

It k justly observed, that “ in the 95th he was beloved and respected 
by every, officer and soldier in the corps, and all viewed his honours and 
j;)romoiion5 with delight/^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elder was indefatigable in training and disciplining 
his battalion, and when their improvement was considerably advanced, 
Lord Wellington and his Excellency Marshal Beresibrd reviewed them, 
when his Lordship said to him, “ Colonel Elder, the Marshal and myself 
are under great obligations to you for the fine state of discipline to which 
you have brought your battalion, and U> your country you have rendered 
a most essential service.” 

At the commencement of the Portuguese campaign, the 3rd battalion 
of Ca9adores was attached to the light division in advance of the Allied 
A rmy. 

On the 18th July, 1810, in the affair of Almeida, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elder received the congratulations of Major-General R. Craufurd for the 
gallant conduct of his battalion in an attack upon two squadrons of French 
cavalry who were nearly destroyed. During this affair the remainder of 
the light division cheered the Ca 9 adores from an eminence in the rear. 

On the ‘24th July, in the severe action of the Coa, the 3rd battalion 
was particularly mentioned in Orders Marshal Beresford, who, in thank- 
ing the Commanding Ofiicer and corps, observed that “ their brilliant 
conduct on that occasion was in every respecb equal to that of British 
troops.” 

On the evening preceding the battle of Busaco, the 3rd Ca(;a(lores were 
closely engaged with the enemy's advance in front of the position, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder's horse was shot under him. • 

At the battle of Busaco, the 3rd Ca9adore3 were engaged during the 
whole of the 27(h, and the morning of the 28th, and incited by the energy 
and intrepidity of their Commanding Officer, behaved with a sj)irit worthy 
of older soldiers, and fully justified the encomiums passed on the Portu- 
guese troops by Lord Wellington, and by Marshal Beresford, the former 
of whom, in his Orders, was pleased to say, that “the 3rd Ca 9 adores, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bluer, have added to their former 
reputation by their gallant behaviour, which was admired not only by his 
Excellency, but by the Army in general.” 

While the Army retired on the lines^the 3rd Ca 9 adores distinguished them- 
selves particularly at Alenquer, where, owing to a heavy rain and thick 
fog, the enemy aucceeded in entering the village unobserved. Here the 
Ca 9 ad 0 res promptly formed, and taking possession of a height command- 
ing the bridge, held it against a division of the enemy, until that part of 
the Army occupying .Alenquer had time to form and retreat to their 
respective stations. ^ 

Fiom the arrival of the Allied Army in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder’s corps occupied the outposts of the light 
division ; and on Massena's retreat to the position of Bantarem, it covered 
the advance of the i?l‘my, and was on several occasions closely engaged 
with the rear-guard of the enemy. 

Whilst the French Army were in the position of Santarem (upwards of 
thi^e ffifinths) Lieutenant-Colonel Elder was entrusted with the occupa- 
tion of the bridge and two forts of Ponte Solario, the most advanced post 
of the Allied Army, and to ^hich the greatest responsibility was attached. 
During this service the corps equalled the expectations formed of it. 

On the retreat of tne enemy from Santarem, Lieutenant-Colonel Elder, 
always in advance^ had repecftedly the honour of being opposed to the 
^l^rbic Ney, and while thus employed, took, and kept possession of thtf 
Castle of Pombal until the arrival of the Allied A^tay. Here he main- 
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tained his position for upwards of ten hours against the rear-guard of the 
enemy, consisting of, at least, ten thousand men, and the loss sustained 
by the 3rd Ca^adcres was very considerable ; but Lieutenant-Colonel Elder 
and his corps received the thanks of the Commander-in- Chief, ami the 
praise of the whole Army. 

On the day following he was engaged with flie right of the enemy’s, 
advanced posts, and Lord Wellington was pleased to state in General 
Orders, ** that he had never witnessed a more brilliant attack than that 
made*^by the 52nd Regiment, and Lieutenhnt-Colonel Elder’s Ca 9 adores,in 
driving the enemy from the heights of Redinha.** r 

On the 1 3th March his battalion was ordered to turn the enemy’s right 
flank on the position of the Serraod’Estrella, and falling in with them at 
Chao da Lama (whilst they were attacked in front by the light division), 
he participated in the glory of driving them from the heights. 

C)n the following evening the Ca^adores composed a part of the troops 
which attacked the enemy with such rapidity at Foz d’Arouce that they 
were thrown into confusion ; and in crossing the river they lost an eagle, 
and a number of men and officers were drowned. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elder's corps was again engaged in the skirmish at 
Guarda; and in the attack at Sabugal it forded the river in two places in 
front of the light division, driving in the enemy *8 advanced piquets. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder received the thanks of Lord Wellington in the 
field, and afterwards in Orders, for Ivs conduct on this occasion. 

The Allied Army going into quarters on4he frontiers of Portugal, 
Lieutenant- Colonel Elder, ‘with the 3rd Cagadores, was sent in advance to 
the village of Espeja, in Spain, and theie they distinguished themselves 
by repulsing, in square, an attack of seven squadrons of the enemy's 
cavalry, who suffered severely in killed and wounded. The coips was 
publicly thanked by General R, Craufurd for their steady and determined 
conduct on that day. 

In the battle of Fuentes d’Onore, on the morning of the 5lh May, Lieu- 
tenantrColonel Elder was engaged in covering the light division in the 
wood on the right of the line, from whence they were obliged to retire in 
square, being attacked by nearly the whole of the enemy’s cavalry. 

After the battle this officer was recommended for, and appointed, in May, 
1811, to a British Lieutenant-Colonelcy, as a remuneration for his 
services. 

From this period until the investment of Ciudad Rodrigo, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elder’s corps was constantly in the advance, and had many oppor- 
tunities^ of attracting the notice of the Commander of the forces. The 3rcl 
Ca^adores was the first corps that broke ground before that fortress ; and 
in the storming and capture it had the honour of leading the light division 
to the assault under a tremendous Are, carrying, besides their arms, 
300 sacks of hay, which they placed in*the ditch, and immediately mounted 
the breach. On thfjir gaining the square, tjiey were publicly thanked by 
General Picton (commanding the attack) for their gallant conduct, which, 
besides being praised by Marshal Beresfordin Orders, was also particularly 
mentioned in Lord Wellington’s dispatch of the 28th January, 1812, 
wherein, after recording the merits of various officers, his lordship says, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elder and the 3rd Cayadores were likewise distin- 
guished on this occasion;” 

At the storming of Badajoz, Lieutenant-Colonel Elder, with fiis' usual 
daring, led a brigade, composed of the 1st an(^3rd battalions of Ca^adores, 
and flve companies of his old and favourite regiment the 95th, to the great 
breach, where he fell desperately wounded. He was left on the spot for dead, 
the troops passing over his body. Returning animation, and the blaze of 
fife around him, enabled Colonel Elder to ^distinguish his old and beloved 
regiment the 95th ; and he had just strength enough to exclaim, as thj^y 
crossed his body, ** Elder, Elder !’* when two of his former company lifted 
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him up and carried him into Badajoz, where he was for a considerable 
44 me confined by his wounds, which brought on locked-jaw, 

Kut the circumstances connected with his behaviour on the above 
memorable occasion, as related in his own words, and the particulars of his 
almost nfiraculoiis recovery from the effects of his wounds, owing to the 
fkilful treatment and incessant attention of his friend. Dr. Chas. F. Forbes, 
are vividly depicted in “ The Table-Talk of an Old Campaigner,” written 
by that gentleman, and published in this Journal for September, 1834> to 
which we refer the reader. 

To that interesting recital it is only necessary to add that Lord Welling- 
ton in his dispatch, 7th April, 1812, on the capture of Badajoz, again 
records his opinion of Lieutenant-Colondl Elder s gallant conduct. 

Being in a precarious state, owing to the severe nature of his w'ounds, 
Lieiitenant-Colonel Elder was obliged to return to England ; but previ- 
ously to his departure from the Peninsula he was made Knight-Comman- 
der of the Tower and Sword by the Regency of Portugal ; and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent of England was pleased to confer the honour 
uf knighthood on him soon after his arrival. 

In 1813, while yet in a state of convalescence. Sir George Elder 
rejoined the Army. On his arrival in France, he was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, and appointed to the command of the 7th Regiment of 
Portuguese infantry. He was engaged in several skirmishes and affairs of 
posts. At the head of a body of troops — upwards of three thousand— he 
captured the Castle of Blifye, or Blois; and the terms of capitulation 
dictated by Sir George Elder to the governor of il — General De Haveland, 
commanding the 1 1th division — were much approved of by Lord Dalhousie, 
under whose immediate command he was then serving. 

At ^he peace of 1814, Sir George Elder accompanied the Portuguese 
Army on their return to their native country, when he was, in 1816, pro- 
muted to the rank of Brigadier in that Service, and subsequently to that 
of Major-General, with the command of a brigade (the 5th) in the Alemtejo, 

On the distribution of honours by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
of England, Sir George Elder was decorated with the Cros< for the general 
actions and assaults of Busaco, Fiientes d'Onore, Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Badajoz, 

He left Portugal in 1823, but visited it again in 1830, when he was 
received with marks of high distinction by its Sovereign,, the court, and 

the brave officers and men who had gained renown under his guidance, or 

had witnessed bis gallant deeds. • 

He had received nine wounds in battle, eight of which were corwidered 
danacrous or severe, and for them Sir George Elder had been granted a 
])ension from the British Government, which was continued until a regu- 
lation was made that only those w^jo had lost a limb, or had suffered in- 
juries which should be deemed equivalent to it, might continue to enjoy 
such allowance. But his Scwereign, in consideration? of his sufferings, 
conferred on him the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. Sir George Elder was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1830, on \'Hbich occasion his Majesty nominated him a Knight- 
Commander of the Bath ; and he received the Star of a Spanish order from 
Ferdinand Vll. in addition to that of the Tower and Sword. 

Ij? August 1836 Major-General Sir George Elder lef^t England, having 
been selected to serve on the staff at Madras— -an appointment as highly 
gratifying to the many friends he possessed among the bravest and most 
distinguished of the British Army as it was to himself aiid his connexions ; 
but this satisfaction wRs crushed when the distressing intelligence arrived 
of his death, by accident, at Madras, on the 3rd December last. The pa^- 
jticulars are thus described ; — 

**The demise of this gallant officer took place on the 3rd December, about 
half-past five o’clock. It appears that Sir George was mounted on a very 
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spirited horse, and called at Wdler's stables f 0 rthe pu)r(K)se of giving some 
directions to Mr. Waller. Immediately on leaving the stables, the horsfe ^ 
went oflF at score up the Mount-road, and when opposite the road leading 
to the Commander-in-chiefs house the horse attempted to turn, which Sir 
George tried unsuccessfully to prevent, when both rider and horse can^ 
with great violence against a tree, and it is supposed that this concussion 
was the cause of death to the gallant General, Wno had maintained his seat 
till that moment. After the concussion* the horse stopped short, kicked 
up, and threw his rider off forwards. Captain Deas, 6th Madras Light 
Cavalry, happened to be passing at the time in Mr. Scott’s carriage, and 
was instantly at Sir George’s sicj^e ; he never spoke ; and on being lifted 
into the carriage, appeared quite dead. The body was taken to Dr. O’Neifs 
house, which was notTar from the spot where tne fatal accident occurred. 
All the injuries the General received were on the left side of the body; 
several of the ribs were broken; the heart and left lobe of the lungs torn 
open, and the spleen lacerated. The extensive injuries received in the 
chest ixfust have caused instantaneous death. The head was but very 
slightly injured ; the left arm was broken. Sir George landed at Madras 
on November 27th, exactly a week before his funeral.” 

He was followed to the grave, with every mark of honour and respect, 
by the military and civil authorities, and a large portion of the population 
of Madras. 

Thus lamentably perished this dfstinguishejJ officer and good man, after 
escaping penis innumerable in his arduous and honourable career. 

In addition to his many hair-breadth escapes, the following providential 
deliverance from the most imminent risk, he owed to the kindness of Dr. 
Kobl), then of the 1st battalion 95th: — 

tCaptain Elder, when slowly recovering from his dangerous woupd, was 
about to be embarked from Buenos Ayres for England on board the 
Alexander, liospital-ship, which was crowded with sick and wounded. 

Captain Elder expressing a wish to be under the immediate care of his 
friend, Dr. Robb, that gentleman produced for him accommodation on 
board his own vessel, though he belonged to the other battalion. The 
Alexander foundered at sea, and but very few persons were saved,* who by 
means of their boat, after enduring great hardships, succeeded in making 
one of the Western Islands. 

Dr. Robb had before saved Captain Elder s life when bathing in the sea 
at Weymouth. They had taken a boat, and at a considerable distance 
from tne shore were swimming about, when Captain Elder was seized 
with the cramp, and crying cut in great distress his friend reached him 
at the critical moment, and fortunately succeeded in saving him. 

Several circumstances more or less relating to Sir George’s military 
feelings, and genuine goodnessTof h^rt, might be related, and however 
unimportant they may by some be deemed, his friends and former asso- 
ciates will not pertise them without interest, for they mark those minuter 
traits that deftne the peculiar character of the man. 

During the retreat upon Corunna, notwithstanding thcMnclcmency of 
the weather, fatigue, and privations, which many*of the hardiest nearly 
sank under, it was observed with no small surprise that in the short inter- 
vals of repose. Captain Elder was seen indefatigably engaged in coursing ; 
followinfi: his sporf with an ardour and spirit which were not witkout their 
moral effect upon the wearied though undaunted troops who were spec- 
tators. • 9 ' " 

That gallant soldier, Captain Kincaid, has related, in his “ Randdm 
Shots from a Rifteman,” an occurrence during tlie action of the Coa, 
which, ludicrous as it was, might well have aroused the ire of one less 
interested about the honour of his corps than was Colonel Elder. FO‘r 
this ch*aracteristic incident, which, did our limits permit, we should gladly 
quot^ we must refer the reader to the spirited pages of Captain Kincaid*s 
voliHoe. 
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But if Colonel Elder had to vvitnes$ theAinsteadiness of some of his men 

the early part of this affair, their sulisequent’conduct duiin^ that trying 
confest did credit to the newly-formed corps, and the following incident 
speaks for the spirited and kindly feelings of their brave leader. 

While 'slowly retiring before the French, with a view of repassing the 
fiver in his rear. Colonel Elder's attenteon was forcibly arrested by the 
situation of an Artillery officer, whose horses having been killed and his 
nieq disabled, was anticipating capture^f liis gun, but with the devo- 
tion characteristic of his corps, was unable to separate himself from it. 
Henring him exclaim, Oh, my gun I my gun 1 how shall I carry off my 
gun !’* Sir George, actuated by the noblest feelings, cried, ** We’ll do it for 
you and addressing a few energetic wt)rds to his Ca^adores, with one 
portion of them he kept the French at bay, while the others, seizing the 
tackling of the gun, dragged it over the narrow bridge, encumbered as it 
was with baggage and tallen mules, and dead and dying men, and sue 
ccechng in placing it on the opposite ascent, resigned it to the gallant 
officer who had so anxiously felt for its safety. 

Sir George’s sense of gratitude W’as ardent in the extreme, and he ex- 
press^‘d himself as strongly as he felt when those to whom he owed an 
obligation had cause to complain of .injury or annoyance. A tried 
friend of his casually observed, with reference to a past transaction — I 
am sure that if I were by any extraordinary circumstance prevented from 
meeting a man who had insullpd me, Elder would fight him for me." 
This having been jocosely lAentioned to Sir George, he exclaimed, with 
great warmth— “Fight him ! aye would I !” * 

The following anecdote displays a happiness of repartee that alone 
could be prompted by 'Sir George’s usual correct feeling and sense of what 
was due tow ards a public character who had merited his gratitude 
Dining in company with a numerous party, among them was an individual 
of some importance, and whose political feelings led him to remaik with 
much asperity and virulence upon the character of a foreign Prince to 
whom Sir George felt under high obligations. Mildly hinting his (iissent 
from the excited speaker, and stating his own position with regard to the 
personage in question, it only served to increase the vehemence of the 

angry gentleman, and he indecorously exclaimed — “ is the greatest 

rascal in Europe !” “ He is no more a rascal than you are, Sir!” quietly 
but fiimly replied Sir George. 

To sum up Sir George Elder’s character in the language of those who 
best knew him, his indomitable courage tempered with prudence, his un- 
swerving adherence to his duty when under command, and his quiejk per- 
ception and determined exeitions when command devolved upon himself, 
chavaclerised Ins career as a soldier; and his strict honour, his kindly 
feelings, forgiving temper#* quiet manners, and propriety of conduct, his 
life as a man. He was, consequently, favoured with the esteem and con- 
fidence of those under whom he.served, and beloved by hts men, into whom 
he infused courage : his friends were numerous, and strongly attached. 

Lord Hill, iij recommending him to his gracious Majesty for the high 
and lucrative appointigent on the Staff of Madras, marked his sense of 
Sir George Elder’s merits and services. 

The glorious Chief whom he so often had followed to victory, and whose 
sliglit^*st praise is fame, continued to the last the uni4brm expression of 
his approbatipn. 

Thus honoured and distingiiished by the favour of his Sovereign— the 
praise of a Wellington— the approbation, of his superiors, and the kind 
wishes, respect, and friendship of all who had served under him, or had 
known him intimately, he termipated his career. 
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Major-General Sir Lorenzo Moore, K.C.H. and C.B. ^ 

This distinguished officer has just closed a military life characterised by 
the extent and variety of his services, and the zeal and efficiency with 
which he performed them. He entered the Army as Ensijfii in the 61st 
Ilegt., and from thence until he oeased doing regimental duty— a period of 
forty-two years— he never sought leave of absence from his corps, except 
wh 4 ;n compelled by severe iiyiealth. « 

Though not fated to share the glories of the Peninsular war, he was 
second to few in all those high qualities which contributed to crown ‘the 
British arras with victory. He embarked no less than twelve different 
times on foreign service in various quarters of the globe— in the East 
Indies, Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mediterranean, and in the 
West Indies twice. In the year 1795 he was severely wounded at the 
capture of St. Lucie: and his constitution was so shaken at that early 
period of his life, by the combined effects of his wound and the West 
Indian climate, that he seldom ceased to feel the effects of them. Yet he 
never suffered himself to yield to the lassitude usually attendant on such 
occasions, but manfully struggling against it, and sustained by a tirong 
sense of the soldier's duty, his military spirit carried him through all 
fatigues, and enabled him to acquire a character so high as to recommend 
him for quick promotion, and secure to him the approbation and confi- 
dence of three of England’s most highly thought of Generals of the day, 
namely, Sir John Moore^on whose personal staff he served in Ireland in the 
year 1 798 ; he was subsequently appointed to the staff of Sir Charles, after- 
wards Earl Grey ; and lastly to that of Sir Hildebrand Oakes. 

In the Mediterranean he commanded the only* British regiment (the 
3^5th) employed in the capture of the Ionian Islands ; and so distinguished 
was his conduct in the progress of military operations there, that during 
the siege of the strong fortress of St. Maure, he was thrice thanked in 
Public Orders — the last of these called forth by a brilliant achievement, 
deemed nearly impracticable at the lime, whereby with a force scarcely 
one-third of that opposed to him, he carried by assault their last position 
in front, and within point-blank range of their fortress, and so strengthened 
it during the night, as to enable him effectually to resist the full fire of the 
batteries from daylight to midday, when the enemy were compelled to 
surrender. 

He was subsequently appointed head of the provisional government and 
Commandant in the island of Zante, which he held for four years, and by 
his judicious and conciliating conduct so gained the esteem and regard of 
the inhabitants, as to call forth a flattering testimony of their feelings in 
requesting permission for the island to become sponsor to one of his chil- 
dren, born during his government tli^ere. 

In the year 1834 he was honoured by his present Majesty with the in- 
vestiture of the Guelphic Order, as a Knight Commander, having previ- 
ously obtained a Companionship of the Bath. In private life Sir Lorenzo 
Moore was remarkable for all those qualities and affections which, as a 
husband, a father, a relative, and a friend, en'^eared him to all those 
objects of his love and regard. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

HIGHWAYS. 

The number of roads now existing, afterjeducting the country-roads 
(routes ou cheniim ), “compriscWi distance of nearly 27)000 

leagues (about 70,000 miles). They consist of 

Koyal Roads • « 8G23 leagues, 

Depaitmentdl ditto • • tfaOr) 

Military ditto * . . 350 

Countiy ditto (cheraius viciuaux) 0310 


26,792 

This is quintuple the number which were in use in Napoleons time. 
France possesses at present 1000 leagues in length of canals ; these, toge- 
ther witli the improvements in progress or determined upon in the navi- 
gation of its rivers, will, in a few years, insure 3000 leagues of internal 
water-ways. Great Britain, on the other hand (says a French writer), 
possesses but 1800 leagues of liver and canal communications. 

, n@rwXy. 

There is no scholastic establishment in this coifntry better deserving of 
nolice than the Military Academy or “ Cadet Institution” at Christiania. 
1 paid a visit to it during my recent tour, and was received with much 
kindness by the officers attached to it. They one and all spoke German, 
and made a point of showing me whatever there was which could interest 
me. Tlie details of the course of instruction were iirst explained to me : 
it is so comprehensive that I know not what branch can remain to be 
luidcd. 1 was myself a Cadet in Berlin, ])ut am really ashamed to con- 
fess that I scarcely knew even by name many branches of science in which 
the Noiw’egiaii Cadet, independently of the ordinary round of tuition, is 
inslrncted. Of statics, for instance, nautics, liydrauhcs, and mechanics, 
not so much as a w'Ord of explanation was ever alturded me w’hen I was a 
youth. None can obtain a commission unless tiiey are famiUar with Ger- 
man ; nor are any allowed to leave Without having passed through a 
course of natural and experimental philosophy. I lound the classes 
engaged in drawing plans— a point to which 1 liave given much attf*||itiori, 
and on which I consider myself competent to repoit with some degree of 
confidence. The facility and accuracy they have attained 1 can designate 
by no juster terms than “ perfectly astounding." The skill with which 
they Jay down the gentle and precipifous declivities of wide-spread masses 
of rocks, by means of horizontal shadings, in one place r arrow and in ano- 
ther broad — in one by strong and in another by liglit tints, contriving in 
this way to distinguish them from common slopes of the soil,— cannot be 
exceeded. They follow^ Lehmann’s theory iq^ laying down these .slopes.^ 
The Academy possesses an excellent library, as w-ell as a collection of 
beautiful models of mines, bridges, &c., and another of all sorts of mine- 
Thi\ Academy was founded by a person ot the name ot Anker, It 
is composed of forty pupils, who are divided into four classes, thirty of 
wliom pay an annual lee of nii^ety specics-dollars/ about 14f. sterling), and 
tlie remaining ten 250 dol. (about 39/.) Ihey lodge in the town. 
Others, beside^s the chililron of officers, are admitted. They enter the army 
after having studied hve years, '^nd passed a very rigid examination ; and 
they then receive a sum of 90 sp. dol. towards delraymg the expense ot 
their equipment. I was much delighted with the gentlemanly manners 
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and soldierlike appearance of the young men, both in their habiliments 
and carriage. — (From the correspondence of an Oliicer of Engineers m th^.. 
Prussian service.) 

The population of Norway was 900,000 in the year 1815 : it is neatly 
1,200,000 at the present. The annual increase of inhabitants is therefore 
upwards of 14,000. 

RUSSIA. 

There are I CO, 1 65 children (^^oldiers and recruits in course of education at 
the public expense. During the la.st eight yeais 4;i43 of these children Ivive 
received inferior appointments in public olHces, 2308 have been plac(*d as 
surgical assistants ; 452 as assistants in .a gooinctrieal capacity ; 5cS6 have 
been entered in the service of the Navy; and 120 have been attached to 
the musical profession. 

DENMARK. 

A recent letter from (Copenhagen contains the following remarks on the 
present state of the Danish Marine. Onr iloet is at present composed 
of 6 sliips of the line, 8 frigates, 10 sloops, and 60 gun-hnats, whose crews, 
when they are placed on the war establishment, require a force of 6,550 
sailors. Independently of these crews, the shi|)s, liigato'', and sloops are 
offieered by 136 Naval OOleeis, .52 (l.'ulets or Mnlshipuien, 26 Officers on 
shore, 13‘2 civil 62 Masl/^Vs oi SJtceisuu-n. 138 S>iibaltc‘vn Officers 

of the Artillery, 21() Subaltern Offieins of ^larine Service, 50 Snhallcrns 
of the Marines, 230 mechanics, 226 cooks, iiakers, ke., 78 musicians and 
drummers, and 1,000 Mamns. Tlie equipage of a giiu-l)oat is composed 
of 1 Lieutenant, 2 Subalterns. 1 aitilUayinan, 10 sailors, and 50 marines. 
The entire crew oI‘ a vessel of the line consists of 6(»6 otUceis, sailors, 
marines, civilians, mechanics, See. : that of a frigate, of 357 ; and that of 
a sloop, of 128." 

GREECE. 

The present population of this kingdom is 926,000 souls ; the number of 
troops on the peace establishment IS 12,326 : and tlic number of ships of 
war is 32, carrying 190 guns and 2 100 otllciMs, seamen, and marines, 
among whom there are 4 ('aj)tains oi the fiist chi'^s, !2 of the second, ami 
10 of the third; there are 5^0 laeiilenants and Ensigns on the Navy 
List. Many of the latter are starving on l)«)anl of rneicliant-vessels, the 
number of winch is 167s, including all burthens horn five tons and np- 
wardi^^ Tlie kingdom is divided into thirty governments or counties, and 
eighteen Mib-governmenti. The (Jouneil of Stale is corii))osed of .3 Vice- 
Presulents’, 17 (Joimcillors in ordinary, among whom there is ()ue foreigner 
only, VIZ. General Church, and 14 C>)uncillors on special service. There 
are 38 Greek and 4 Roman Catholic Ihshojis. The Order of “the Sa^ 
viour contained, *‘’on the 1st ol .lanuary la%t, 72 Craml-(d losses, including 
4 native Greeks only; and there were, at tlie same date, 56 Grand-Com- 
manders, inclusive of 8 natives; and 77 (Jomnianders, of- whom 22 were 
natives. There were, at that time also, 20i) K^'sight.s of the “ Golden 
Cross/* and lUO Knights of the “ Silver (Jross.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

IT AP HOUR and port OP CALLAO. 

If bound by sea to the capital of Peru, the travcdlcr is first put on shore 
at Callao, the port as it w^ere of Lima, from winch it is about seven miles 
distant. It has scarcely a builduig of 'any note ; and the houses, even 
those which form the Iligh-slreet, have hut a single story, with a base- 
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ment beneath, and a flat roof ; a gallery towards the street runs along the 
^i'ront. The number of inhabitants is about 4000. They depend upon the 
shipping and their fisheries for suiisistenco. The harbour is protected by 
three Torts, mounting: 180 guns altogether. The largest ot these foils, 
which iff called the Royal Philip (Rrnle Felipp), is hmit. at the extreme 
^oint of a tongue of land, that stretches out 1o the westward of the town ; 
the second fort lies also on the same neck of land, and in conjunction with 
the other efficiently commands and protects the roadstead and the north 
and south channels into it. Thelhiid fort, San Fernando, appears to nave 
be 4 ;n constructed with more direct reference to the defence of the town 
itself than the other two. The whole of them are built with stone from 
the adjacent rocks, have bomb- pi oof casemates and a covered way, and are 
suriounded l)y palisades and a deep moat. Keale Felipe contains a church, 
juiwder-maga/.incs, istc. General Rodil obstinately defended these works, 
when they had hecoim‘ the last hold ol S])anish sovereignty in this quarter 
of the globe : and nothing but the (extremities to whicli the garrison was 
ledueed could prevail iqjon liini to offer terms of capitulation to the “libe- 
rating array” under Sucre. The latter having, however, refused to listen 
to them, Rodil resolutely held out in tlie teeth of privations almost unex- 
am])led, for another six iiiontlis. Every oulinary kind of food having ijecn 
exhausted, the garriSsin slaughtered and consumed their horses; and 
when this means ol'sujipoit laded tlunn, they were compelled to live upon 
the dead bodies ol their fallen conuad^s. A lew \eiiluied to speak. Of SUV* 
rendering ; but no sooner did tins reaeli Rodll’s eais than he ordeied these 
lew, among wliom was a Gaptain in the service, fo he shot forthwith with- 
out any of the forms of military law being ])vevi(nisly observed. In the 
mean while the hesiegius lost their ardour, and seemed to aliandon every 
hope of reducing these st ro no'hoKIs. Hut hiunnn nature could no longer 
eontend against the non hand of starvation ; and in .laiuiary, J820. Kodii 
having lost two-thuds of his men, and saved liis honour and that of the 
Spanish name by as gallant a defence as the annals of modern warfare 
allbid, submitted to a capitulation, by which his country abandoned its 
last footing on the Peruvian soil to the infant rciiiihlic. 

The mole, or landing-place, which lies to tin* sontluvard of San Fer- 
nando, b(*tvYcen that and the other two ioits, is extremely convenient. 
The shore is linn, and lined with shingles. The water is conveyed from a 
foniUam in the town by lum pipes, which deliver it at the landing-place. By 
this means I he lioat s leceive it in a poi tc'Ctly fresh slate. There is a custom- 
house guaul stationed in a build mj| facing the mole ; and from this spot 
a sharp luok-out is kept on every boat that ])asses. If you attempt^to pro- 
ceed laithcr inland, the men hail }oii, and courteously leijuest you to go 
to the guard-house, wheie }Ou aic soaiched to your veiy skin : all goods 
found upon jou. which have not paid the duties, and exceed forty shillings 
in value, are instantly cor.flscated ’for the good of the state and of— the 
parties nuiking the caption. 

I'aHaohas suffered much by earthquakes ; but none were so friiihtful 
as that of 1747, which buried the wlioie town and nearly cv(?ry imlividiial 
ill It below the sea; vvhilc nineteen out of the three-and-tw'enty vessels at 
that time in the road's were driven ashore or lost. — (Diaiy*of a Dutch 
Naval Ofiiccr, 1830.) 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Battle of Busacco, — Reply from Major Mackic to LieulenanL-Ge ncral 
Sir John Cameron, 

Mu Editor, — Lieutenant-General Su* John Cameron has, in your 
Journal of the present month, been pleased to characterize my observa- 
tions on Busacco in the number for March as “ a lon^ and confustMl state- 
ment’* of that battle. This su|y^osed confusion he acccuints for, in a 
manner quite satisfactory to himself, by presuming that I was “ then pro- 
bably a Subaltern in the 88th regiment.” Permit me, in the first place, to 
request Sir John to dome the favour again to read those observations, 
and he will find that I have by no means ])rofcssed to state all the details 
of the battle. My observations w'ere limited to a portion, though a most 
important one, of the operations of the day. as to which I conceive Colonel 
Napier has been greatly misled in his account by the--no doubt involun- 
tary — errors of Sir John and others. In doing this, I believe I may salely 
say, that my statement, however confused it may appear to him, is clear 
and satisfactory to all whose minds are unprejudiced, and not pie-occu- 

pied with views which, being opposed to facts, and obstinately adhered to 
in spite of evidence, must necessarily give the appearance of confusion to 
what is the simple truth.. 

As to the second point, of my being “ probably a Subaltern” at tlie 
battle of Busacco, 1 beg leave, in conceding the fact, respectfully to ask 
of Sir John Cameron, as 1 have formeily had occasion to ask of another 
wniter in your Journal, what my rank at the time can po.ssibly have to do 
with the arguments 1 bring forward ? Tlie force of these, it would ajiiioar. 
Sir John denies, or rather the possibility that 1 can have such to offer. 
He has denied my statements ; and what is his reason ? “1 was a Subal- 

tern !” Why, Mr. Editor, hath not a Subaltern eyes? and hath nut a 
Subaltern hands, organs, dimension®, senses, affections, passions ? — fed 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, wanned and cooled Ijy 
the same winter and summer as a Lieutenant-General i.s ? If you pnek 
him, does he not bleed ? and if you tickle him, will he not laugh? and if 
you wrong him, shall he not retort ? 

But, Mr. Editor, in vindicating the claim of Subalterns to be considered 
as reasoning, and reasonable beings, capable of seeing what conies under 
their o^;n observations, or of judging of the evidence of others, mine, altur 
all, shall be a Christian retaliation. I coniine it to doing him the favour 
of hoping that Sir John Cameron will allow himself to be set right, as to 
points in regard to which I have already convinced others that he is 
decidedly in the wrong. 

Without entering on the question at what particular period of his mili- 
tary life the blind young puppy of a Subaltern begins to open his eyes, or 
when an officer may presume to look about him, as entitled by his rank to 
use and to believe tliem, having now, I trust, myscli’iattained llie grade of 
military dis<ft*etion, I may perhaps be pardoned in respectfully reminding 
Sir John Cameron that a two-edged weapon cuts both way«. Had Sir 
.Tohn kept this in Inind before he had recourse to the dn/a ! 

in/e?'wrei}it 1 might have been spared the necessity of ernployiMg an 
expression, the only one, «s I conceive, which*can by possibility, —but not, 
1 maintain, with justice, be construed by Sir John into an unceremonious 
introduction of his name. How he can consider afiy use I have made of 
it«as unmerciful^ I cannot imagine. Sir Joiin must have been aware that 
his letter to Colonel Napier, when published by the latter as part of the 
ground-work of an authentic history, was liable to be subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny. The expression, Mr. Editor, to which 1 refer, is my 
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usini? the word absurd, when speaking of the charge which Sir John Cameron 
lia&broufjht forward in that letter, and in no measured terms, against Sir 
Thonvis Picton, then of incapacity and want of judgment 

in the disposition and employment of his troops upon that day, — a charge 
*which, under the circumstances, I have shown fully warranted the epithet 
1 have employed. 

I might, perhaps, complain, in turn, of the manner in which the Lieu- 
tenant-General has given his contradiction of the statements I had made, 
as to the position of the 71th regiment, and also as to the point of Leith’s 
attack, unsupported as his contradiction is by even the slightest proof or 
reasoning on his pari. ^ 

I conelude, Mr. Editor, hy assuring Sir John Cameron that it was 
never my intention to disp<ai*age the just pretensions, either of the 9th 
regiment, or any other poition of General Leith's corps. Until, however. 
Sir John shall have brought forward the proofs which, to his mind, are 
sufficient to establish views diametrically opposite to what, for twenty-six 
years, liad been reciuvccl as the accredited and authentic statement of the 
facts, — views, it is to be remarked, which are in contradiction to the 
dispatches of Lord Wellington, to the clearest inferences to be drawn 
from the returns, and contradicted further by the positive testimony of 
officers, who were not only present, but in various and in the very best 

])ositions for observing, I am sure ho will excuse me for declining to come 
lurward with any fuither e;/idence u];?bn the subject. 

Until he shall do this, and at the same time«satisfactor\ly explain how 
the troops under Gmioial Leith's command could have rendered services 
of the nature represented, with a loss on their part, so inconceivably dis- 
jnoport innate to the general casualties oftheday, ha must excuse not only 
myself, and others who were jiresent, for believing that Picton's right was 
never turned, or even endangered, but the public also, for continuing in 
tlicir old lielief, that, as to the comjiarative merits of the two divisions, 
the glory of sup])orting the credit of the British Aimy at this particular 
point of one of the most arduous of its contests during the w'ar, belongs 
e\clnsively to the third. 

10th May, 1837. William Mackie, Major Unattached. 


The Xo/t- Commissioned Officers of the Army, 

]\Ti?. Editor, — I have llie honour to be an infantry Serjeant; and 
although your columns are princip*ally occupied by the lucubrations of 
t'oiniiiissiuiu’d officers, I am confident the interest which you feel m behalf 
of all niiiks of the Army will induce you to attend to the expression of 
giievances on the part of humbler grades. Permit me, then, Mr. Editor, 
to occupy a ''inall space in your iraluable Journal, by a short appeal in 
fav(»iir of men bearing a rank veiy fiir from unimportant, and to whose 
oxerttons a great poition ol* the discipline of an iftmy, distinguished 
tlnoughout the world for that indispensable quality, is justly attributed — 
T mean the Serjeants. A gentleman of your experience in military 
matters must admit ^iial the considerations due to this rank have been 
overlooked by those wdio are, or ought to be, as w’ell the dispensers of 
proportionate rcw’ard for merit, as they arc of punishment for crime; and 
•«i-..in convinced Hint the majority of your readers coinjide in this opinion. 

Who will assert that the Seijeant-Major receives an adequate compen- 
sation for the arduous duties which devolve on feim? Who will deny that 
they are the most faiiguing, and, comparatively speaking, the most re- 
sponsible in the whol? regiment? Does not his situation require sufficient 
means to enable bim to suppoi4 it with the respectability which is more 
particularly requisite in the character of a man only one step below a- 
commissioned officer — and is three shillings a-day a just compensation for 
his labour, or enough to support him in a manner becoming his rank? 
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The Quartermaster-Serjeant’s pay is hy no means* adequate either to the 
duties he has to perform or the station he has to uphold. The next is the 
Paymaster-Serjjeanl. Is not ten years by far loo lonjij a period for him to 
Vait for the addition of sixpence per diem to his daily pay? His duty 
involves the compilation of accounts of a very complicated nature, and 
requires from him not only considerable attention, but great arithmetical 
ability: but, Sir, is the inducement! have alluded to sufficient either to 
excite him to strict attention, or stimulate him to the acquirement of 
increased knowledge ? 

The Schoolmaster-Serjeant has recently been granted sixpence per 
diem, in addition to his daily pay, ftfter ten years’ service. What a muni- 
ficent gift ! Whether such generosity will attract to the Line a number of 
well-educated young men anxious to be engaged in the interesting task of 
beating the alphabet into the heads of dull adults, and teaclung “ the 
young idea how to slioot," being so employed in a close room nine hours 
a-day, receiving one shilling and elevenpence daily for the same, with the 
handsome expectancy of an extra sixpence ten }ears hence, must be left 
for time to decide. 

I pass over the Armourer-Seijeanf, because he is in the possession of 
a trade which affords him a comtortahle subsistence, an 1 proceed to state 
that the Hospital-Serjoant does not leccive a provision adequate to the 
requisiles of his siiiiation. 

1 now come to the Orderly-room t^leik.*’ Is f.here a Commanding-officer 
or Adjutant in the JScrvicK who will deny that the Oulerly-room Clerk's 
duties are most fatiguing and icsponsible ? In fact,'*liow many regiments 
are there in the Service in which the duties devolving on the person filling 
this situation are performed exvJ tt si net ij hy hiniseli? On some stations, 
anfi at certain periods, as many as llnco or four individuals are absolutely 
necessary to work that pait of the machinery of a regiment which he alone 
is supposed to do. 

Let me ask what are the indncenienls which l.iy wait for his assiduity, 
and encourage him in the iierforuiance of Ins duty ? Jmjirimis^ he must 
serve a probationary ])cnod of three years befoie he can be entitled to 
leckon Serjeant service. This is decidedly unfaii, in comparison with 
other Serjeants; for although he may seive two ycais and 3i»3 days faith- 
fully, on the 3f>4tli day of the third year In* may be displaced for a trivia] 
offence, without Court-martial, and levcrt to his duty in the ranks without 
being benefited hy the iii'icrtion of Serjeant’s se rvice in his leeord, thereby 
dejinving him of the advanlaire it would probably give liini at the termina- 
tion of Viis military caieer. After completing this ])iobation, he has still to 
serve in the same capacity seven yeais more before he can Obtain the 
additional sixpence jier diem. 

I w’lll give an instance (not hypotlft'tically) of the unevenness of flie 
probationary systepi. A man seives as Ord^uly-ioom (^leik in a depOt for 
five years. On the arrival of the service companies at home, he succeeds 
the Regimental Orderly-room Clerk. Is it ju4 that he should serve still 
three years longer before he can be considered as fit to perform a duty 
which he had already done for five years? oi is snc'iV further trial of his 
ability necessary ? 

Having thus slightly touched on the situations of Staff Sei’jeants, I 
proceed to advert to others equally, if not more important. * 

His Majesty's Regulations direct that Chmimanding-officers of regi- 
ments are to use the utmost circumspection in the selection of the (^olour- 
Serjeants, and to take care that this honourable distinction is bestowed 
only on men of approved valour and fidelity, wdm by attention to the 
ditties of their station, and to the disciphiu? of their respective companies, 
may render th 4 ?mselves worthy of such a mark of approbation. I imagine, 
Mr. Editor, you are of opinion with regard to this body of men, that they 
dojustice to the discretidn of their respective Commanding-officers. This 
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situation is meant to correspond with that of Troop Serjeant-Major in the 
Cavalry. So far as pecuniary remuneration is considered. I do not think 
they have more cause to complain than their brethren ; but most certainly 
they have around for complaint with rej 2 :ard to their barrack-accommoda- 
Uon, which by no means corresponds with that afforded to Troop Serjeant- 
Majors in the Cavalry. They have often money in their possession to a 
considerable amount, and a barrack-room filled with men of various cha- 
racters is not, on that account, a fit dornidle for them. ^ 

lint there is anotlier reason, which, indeed, applies to Serjeants gene- 
ralfy. It is this: a Serjeant is compelled, in a measure, to become the 
associate of men over whom it is intended he should exercise a strictly 
superintending authority. Now, Mr. Eifitor, picture to yourself a barrack- 
room sufficiently laigc to accomuKKlale thirty men, with only one fire- 
piacc in it. Can the Serjeant in charge of lhal room he comfortable, con- 
sistently with his duty ? He cannot. lie must either sit on his iron bed- 
stf ad, shivering with cold in an opposite corner, or he must mix by the 
fireside with the men, thereby making himself a restraint on conversation 
which, although not fit lor //?? ear, may he in its actual tendency (so far as 
disci jiline is concerned) Inirmless. He is either consideied by the men in 
the shape of a nieriy associate, or as a spy, whom they are compelled to 
obey, but cannot respect. 

I regret to say there are too many men in the Army who will endeavour 
to make the situation of those H^njea^ts ^^ho fearlessly and honestly do 
their duty as iinplea^aiil as^iossible, and it is in their power to do so with 
impunity to a very great extent; 1 in; disatfeded soldier can always find 
language to express his spleen in a manner, although Ins meaning xnay be 
quite obvious to llie Serjeant, bis words, Uttiralhj, are not sufficiently 
insubordinate for the non-coinmissioned officer to take proper cognizance 
of. Again, a Seijeant is often the c iuse of bringing an offender to con- 
dign punishment ; and how many instances occur in which the lives of 
valuable non-commissioned officers are endangered, and in some cases 
they have been sacrificed, by the malignant revenge of a baidencd villain, 
or the infuriated madness of a reckless drunkard ; and vet an Infantry 
Serjeant is compelled very often ti» sleep in an adjoining bed to characters 
of such description. When so situated, can he lie down to rest without 
appjchensions for liis ])ersonal safety? Impossible ! 

There is another topic winch 1 deem of great importance — I allude to 
the Serjeants’ mess. 

“ Commanding-officers are cnjoincM, when practicable, to form a Ser- 
jeant’s mess, as tlie means of supporting their conseiiuence and ri^pecta- 
bility.” — Yule General Ordcr.s, p. 123 

Now, Sir, towards the attainment of so great an advantage, I am sure 
the formation of a Serjeants’ mes§ is the best that could be invented. 
Nothing tends more to /'rspnl <Jk corps and gooil feeling ; nothing could 
more produce the effect of milking the Serjeant respui^cd, and giving the 
men an idea of his coiisequeiici', than this establishment. But what are 
the facilities ailbrded lor supporting it ? None. No place is set apart a$ 
a mess-room ; no t'ii*ii is allowed for its consumption ; everything must 
come out of one shilling and elevenpence. I will not enter into a detail of 
the distribution of this sum, a.s I do not wish to be too prolix. I will 
'^/.crely, Wierefore, broadly assert, that one shilling 3«d elevenpence per 
diem^will not support a Serjeant’s situation ivitli that degree of respect 
which it deserves, and the ^od of the Service requires. 

’ Some of your readers may imagine that I have exaggerated the disad- 
vantages under whicff our rank labours. I appeal to those officers who 
have served as Serjeants prior4^o the date of their commissions, and who, 
with every deference to others, are the only individuals who can form aix. 
adaquata idea of the numerous difficulties which attend the correct per- 
formance of a Serjeant’s duty, and of the inequality of the rewards appor- 
tioned to him compared witlAther ranks. . 
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In conclusion, Sir, allow me to express an humble opinion, that were 
the desirableness of a Serjeant’s badge more increased, a description of 
young men, at present, I am sorry lo confess^ but too scarce in tlift Line, 
would be induced to enrol their names as its members, and old and well- 
tried non-commissioned officers would be less anxious to quit it. Mahq 
the rank more valuable, there would be less reduction from it, and less 
anxiety for promotion to a higher one. F. J. D. 

[Goincidently with the foregoibg letter^ which, by the evidence it affords 
of capacity and education, sustains the arguments of the writer in favour 
of the class whose superior respectability he advocates, we have a com- 
munication from an intelligent ai;^d experienced commissioned officer on 
the same subject, from which the following is an extract. There can be 
no doubt of the expediency of improving the qualitications and position of 
non-commissioned officers.]— Ed. 

“ During the war, when the militia w.as embodied, many men of 
respectable character and education being forced to serve as Militiamen, 
were induced to volunteer into the Line. These men made excellent non- 
conimissioned officers — a class upon whom the disci])line of a regiment 
mainly depends. This description of recruits are not to he met with in 
peace time : there is no inducement for respectable, well-educated men, to 
enlist into regiments of the Line ; and the consequence is, that soldiers 
are promoted to non-commissioned officers, not because they are really 
equal to the duties they have to performs but because they can write, and 
are somewhat steadier t^an their comrades. ' If the Commissioners had 
called for a return of the number of Serjeants and Corporals reduced to 
the ranks, with the offences for which they were deprived of their stripes, 
in one year, they woidd have seen how many were guilty of the same 
cnpies, the commission of which by the privates it was their duty to 
report, and of how little value the rank and pay of a non-cornmissioned 
officer was considered by most of those men. 

** Foreign armies are recruited by conscription ; the ballot, with much 
refuse, also catches many of the best of the population; but this arbitrary 
mode cannot be thought of in a free country. Enlistment must be volun- 
tary ; and unless, therefore, certain and decided prospects of advantage, 
solely dependent on good behaviour and abilities, are held out, it cannot 
be expected that many, if any, respectable men will subject themselves to 
the danger and hardships of a soldier’s life. 

** Were the situations of Serjeant-Major, Quartermaster-Serjeant, and 
Pay and Colour-Serjeant of a compfeiny placed upon a higher and better 
footing-more pay— separate and comfortable quarters — not subjected to 
the same duties or control from every officer in the corps, the youngest 
Ensign as well as the grey-headed Major, as the other Serjeants — never to 
jje deprived of their office except by seiitence of Court-martial, and that, at 
least, a district or garrison one, and the sentence, in no case, to be carried 
into execution without the approval of a General Officer — were some such 
advantages held out, with a future chance of employment in the police or 
customs, &Cm many young men might be induced to enter." 

■ . . 

The Biigle Sounds of the A rmy<, 

^ Mr. Editor,— Although I have not often met musical articles in your 
journal, nor hgve seen musical notes in its pages, yet lam induced to 
you on a musical subject; — I allujle to the bugle sounds of 
Army. Nothing cart be more inaccurate than the version given 
of them in the regulations for the held exercise; as printed, they are 
generally unintelligible. To prove this, let any Light-bob set the music 
of'the Regulations before a lady at her piano, whose ear it may be sup- 
*posed is unused to the calls as actually sounded, and he will soon be 
satisfied that there must be some mistake ; the notes played will, in some 
instances, have no resemblance to the little Uines he has been accustomed 
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to hear from the bugle. It would seem that some person knowing a few 
note^ on the flute has attempted to transpose the calls, as originally inac- 
curately printed in De Rottenburgh's book in the key of C, into D, and 
a very awkward attempt he'has made of it. 

^ The very first call, the “ Extend,** is given with an interval not to be 
found on the bugle, the minor third, F natural to D. In fact the very first 
note is W'rong : it should be an F sharp ; but why the calls shoulS be trans- 
posed from the natural key I caunot conceive. The second call is oite of 
the few correctly noted. The third, the “March,” or as it is more usually 
cafled, the “Advance,” is very dift ere nt, as written, from the sound used 
and known in the army ; it affords a gpod example of the effect of the 
])osition of the bars upon musical accent. The lady may play for hours 
the “ March” of the Regulations, except the last bar, before the Light-bob 
would discover that the “ Advance” was intended ; yet all the notes which 
the bugle would sound are played. In the fourth call, the “Halt,” the 
first note B, the call being transposed, should have been a D. The B 
would be a major third below the lowest note on the instrument. The 
eighth call, “ the Assembly,” is absurdly written. 

In the following new version I propose to make one or two deviations 
from the Regulation Calls, and I believe that most buglers already do so 
in practice. First, in the “ Close, I propose to make the lowest note of 
the call G instead of 0, which latter is a difficult note for any but a good 
bugler to catch in the unpji'epajed wfty it oecuis in this call. In one or 
two other instances I propose to adopt a similar.change. by which means 
tl\e calls in which this deep note, the lowest C, is retained, will become 
more marked. 

I also propose to introduce tw'O new calls, the risfhi and le/t shoulder 
forward. How the mistake has crept in of directing the “Incline .to 
be used for these calls, in tlie section 2, on the “ Signals and sounds for 
regulating movements/* in tliis really improved portion of the last edition 
of the drill, one is at a loss to guess. Turning to article 15 of the follow- 
ing section, we find a dirfferent direction as to the effect of the “Incline.” 
These two contradictory passages are as follows : — 

} 2. 4th Article. “ IX. Incline to the right. If on the march, left shoul- 
de7's forward. If halted, the skirmishers will take ground to the right in 
file.” 

§ 3. 15tli Article. “To incline to the right.” “The skirmishers make a 
half-turn to the flank to which they.are ordered to incline (rear-rank men 
covering their front-rank men), and continue in the diagonal direction 
until the ‘Advance* is sounded, when they will return to their Original 
front, and move forward as before. If, when the skiimishers have made 
the half-turn, the bugle should sound the ‘Incline* a second time, the 
men’s shoulders should be brought up, so as to complete the face and 
march in file.” ^ ^ 

Now, this latter instruction, I need not say, will produce a very dif- 
ferent effect from “ Left shoulders forward,” as directed in the preceding 
section. It is to remove this difficulty that I propose to introduce two 
short and well-mai^d calls for the “Right and left shoulders forward.” 
I think that as an annul for these calls the three last bars of the 
“Advance,” or the last bar of the “Retreat,” as tl^e case may require, 
’^Would bh sufficient ; as, if the whole of the call be sounded, too much time 
may be lost, and the degree of wheel made may be, in consequence, too 
great. 

My notation is verg different from that to be found in the Regulation ; 
but it will be found to accord with the mode of sounding the calls in 
actual use in the Service, andVill express what probably is really intended 
in the regulation. I give all the calls in the order to be found in thebookV 
numbering the two new ones above mentioned xii. and xiii, 

J. P. S. 
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No. I . — To Extend, 



No. III. — Advance, 



No, VI, — To cease Firing, 
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^ No. IX . — Incline to the Right. 



No. X . — Imline to the Left. 



No. XI , — The Alarm. 



No, XII . — Right shoulders Fonoard. 



No. XI IT . — Left shoulders Forward. 



Assembly of Ojficers. 
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Hoio “ Humanilas*^ would reform the Army, 

Mr. Editor, — Being: in the habit of reaching your excellent Journal, I 
perceive that our most distinguished patriots have kindly resolved that 
the United Service shall participate in the great advantages communi- 
cated by the mighty march of intellect. These statesmen have already 
shQwn their desire to improve the British Navy, by freeing the future Sar- 
torii and Codringtons from any chance of being trammelled by the educa- 
tion received at a Naval College. What can book-worms and shore-going 
Professors know of the mighty deep? No ! the minds of our tars must be 
as rude, and their ideas as uncoiftrolled, as the billows and hurricanes they 
are destined to brave. 

This great boon having been granted to the Navy, the same unwearied 
benefactors are now seeking the means of giving renewed energy to the 
Army — by the abolition of flogging, that severe restraint on one of the 
great resources of our country, the Excise, and by the adoption of the con- 
solidation system, by which one body may happily unite subjects at present 
totally estranged — and as spirits, water, acid, and sugar, are found, when 
combined, to form a soul-stirring nectar— so by consolidating the, now 
unfortunately, separated branches of our military administration, the 
incubus of a too severe discipline will be shaken from our Army, and a 
love of freedom created in the form.?rly lash-subdued minds of our hitherto 
neglected soldiers ; and as it matters nof whai metal the spoon be made of 
which stirs the punch, sh a banker or a bankrupt will answer equally \^11 
to direct the military Board. • 

Anxious to do all in my power to aid such patriotic objects, I beg leave, 
Mr. Editor, to present to your notice my consolidation shell, the use of 
wtiich, as 1 shall prove, will do away with flogging, save the erection of 
black-holes, dry-rooms, prisons, &c„ supersede" the necessity of military 
colleges, and greatly abridge the expense and labours of an actual cam- 
paign. 

My consolidation shells are of brass, that metal being at present most 
in repute, and divided according to their size into classes, that they may 
correctly fit every individual, dike the ready-made clothmg now issued to 
the soldiers. Every regiment to have a proportion of each class attached 
to it. The shells for the use of the grenadiers to be about six feet lour 
inches in the interior diameter ; those for the battalion companies and 
drummer-boys to be less in proportion ; by which means a small saving 
may be made— economy being the paramount object in all naval and 
military matters. These shells are to be dragged after each regiment, 
when on a march, by the lesser delinquents ; and they are to be used as 
solitary cells for the more lenient correction of those whom the old system 
condemned to the inhuman punishment of being flogged ; one grenadier, 
battalion man, or-drummer, being confined in each shell, according as it 
belongs to the class. No. I, 2, or 3. - 

I must here acknowledge, Mr. Editor, that the form of my solitary cell 
is not original. A gentleman of great personal pvperience in solitary 
confinement has lately mentioned, that the being imprisoned in a room 
with corners had little effect on him, as those corners gave rise to a num- 
ber of ideas which amused his contemplative mind ; but he acMed, that 
no person could possibly bear to be imprisoned in a round room." On this 
hint I write ; and in the certainty of obtaining the approbation of this 
round form from one eminent patriot, I may mention that it is evidently 
derived from the Greeks, since the reason why that great philosopher 
IJiogenes lived in a tub, was clearly, that Jiis reveries might not be dis- 
turbed by any angular annoyances in his literary pleasure-box. The 
advantages of this mode of confinement are obvious : the solitary shells 
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"^tvould always be at hand ; and being continually before the eyes of the 
men, the offerings of those under confinement could not be forgotten by 
their'cqmrades, as is too often the case at present, except when the turn 
for duty or guard coming round rather sharply, a steady old file may men- 
tiilly growl — “ Plague take Tom Swipes; had he been flogged, he would 
h!ive been at his duty by this lime, and mounting guarcliin stead of me.’* 

On the exterior of each shell I propose engraving essays on military 
instruction, w^hich, to save expense, might be extracted from thd pabljpa- 
tions by the Society for the Diffusfon of Useful Knowledge ; for example, 
the*Peiiny Cyclopedia, article “ Adjutant.’* They miffht also be embel- 
lished with portraits of great patriots and good subjects— for example, 
.loseph Hume and Daniel O'Connell. •Thus would our warriors be in- 
structed in military tactics and the love of country, without the expense 
to the nation of Sandhurst, Woolwich, or Chatham, with this great advan- 
liige—tliat those most requiring instruction would have the greatest oppor- 
tunities of receiving it. 

My shell having thus done away with the necessity of flogging as well 
as of providing buildings for confinement, or the establishment of military 
colleges, I shall proceed to point out how it must shorten the period and 
expense of an actaal campaign. 

It sometimes happens that a fortified town occupied by our troops may 
be surrounded by the enemy. Now I shall make these shells the means 
of either throwing aid into the place, fir of enabling the garrison to eva- 
cuate it, without the disagreeable necessity of cutting a passage through 
the besiegers. Under the proposed management oT the Army, a very short 
period must expire before we shall have a large body of "men perfectly 
accustomed to be conveyed in shells : so that a detachment of these bomb- 
lodgers might be marched into their shells, and thrown over the heads of 
the enemy, and thus the garrison would be strengthened, or the besiegSd 
might make a sortie in this manner, and by taking the trenches in reverse, 
break up the investment. I do not think that any reasonable objection 
can be offered to the bomb-lodgers* moving through the air instead of on 
the earth, as is proved by the late graphic and poetical account of the 
expected ascent of certain highly-distinguished persons in a balloon. To 
encourage the bomb-lodgers, medals ought to be bestowed upon them, 
which would be the more highly prized as these distinctions cannot now ^ 
be gained by those soldiers who are stupid enough to adhere to the old 
jog-trot straight-forward manner of doing their duty. 

Having no doubt that you now fully appreciate my consolidation shell, 
and that "it will be eagerly adopted into the Army, 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

May, 1837, Humanitas. 


Volunteering in fudia^ — in replij to 

Mr. Editor, —Your correspondent Testis, on thewolunteering system 
in India, I think belgjtgs to that class who know very little of what passes 
in a corps ordered home. Believe me, his opinion of the men is erroneous : 
it is neither bounty or Asiatic luxury that induces them to volunteer : the 
primary qjiuse is previous treatment, both by Commanding Officers and 
others. Entreaties or threatenings are useless; so eager are both ser- 
Jeants and privates to free tl«mselves from theiiwsuperiors. 

•The day of volunteering ought to be a lesson through life to such gen- 
llemen. No personalMisrespect is shown, but gratitude for past acts of 
kindness or intercession, often appears on separation of a private from his 
respected officer. I have seen the manly tear flow freely down the vele-, 
laivs cheeks, and this tribute of affection appeared mutuah 
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It is now for the first time that a private exhibits himself in tme 
colours, by a narrow scrutiny into the character of the corps for selection, 
— a point not ascertainable thronpfh the medium of either the press or 
recruiting serjeants on first enlisting. This was the case with the 78th 
in 1817; and when such legiments as the Mth, 17th, 59th, and 67th, 
were selected by majority of the volunteers, no one ought to condemn 
the present system, or assert that the same number of recruits would 
have been more acceptable to each regiment. These men did not require 
drilling, but were reatly to continue their military career, and uphold a 
character unsullied by the commission of crime cognizable to either a 
civil or military tribunal. ^ 

Tkstis asserts, “ that the public suffers considerably by the detention of 
men in India!’* Very few are of his opinion, it being well known that 
one man to whom the climate has become habitual is worth half-a-dozen 
of recent importation, especially if t.he corps is actively employed, or sta- 
tioned in the interior. The complaint against old stagers contaminating 
the morals of recruits is threadbare, which shows that he had very little 
intercourse with his men, and I beg leave to assure him, that every supply 
from Britain, from 1803 until 1817, proved themselves highly initiated in 
irregular conduct. It is not either in his or my power^to state how they 
became so, but cleaily shows that recruits, on joining their corps, aie 
well prepared to occupy a place in the book of transgressors ; therefore 
not so highly appreciated as he imagines. 

The arrival of recruits is alv\ays omlnoiis to both officers and men, 
especially if the commauding officer proves an indifferent tactician, who, 
to improve himself, harasses all parties w'lth constant drill and field-days. 

It certainly would prove beneficial to the service if a regiment had the 
opportunity of reluriung borne after ten or twelve years iii India; but 
previous thereto, each man, without distinction, should have the option of 
either remaining in the country, or embarking ; and not to lie compelled, 
as the writer was, wnth his wile and family, after being appointed a ser- 
jeant-inajor in the Honourable Paist India Company*s service. 

Again, I beg leave to ask your numerous correspondents, if it is not 
easier to drill a body of lecnuts at homo, alter the regiment’s arrival, than 
to accomplish an altered sy.stem wdth old hands ? 

Finally, I beg to suggest to the higher military autlionties a ])lan which 
•would be gratifying to our corps ahioad, and decrease the Pension last 
at home, namely, the fnrniation of five Veteran Battalions: two at 

Calcutta, two at Madras, and one a^fombay, for duty in those gairisons, 
and detachments, if necessary; which would he the means of a greater 
body of etfectives being on active service. It is a fact, that every regi- 
ment has, more or less, men unfit for ihe fiedd, but competent for garrison 
duty; and these would form the basis. Ollicers, from the same cause, 
could be obtained, with others from* the Half-Pay List; and the Com- 
niander-in-Chief vjould then liave ample nieans to promote meritorious 
serjeants as ensigns, adjutants, and quarter- masters. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. A. 

London, May 17, 1837. 


** Navy of Ihe Imavm of Muscat. 

Mr. Editor,— Having read at the close of the Portsmouth correspon- 
dence, in your April Number, an account of the Navy of the Iraaum of 
Muscat, copied from (he American papers, allovV'me to send you a cor- 
rect statement of the force of that prince*, not from hearsay, but my own 
‘ personal knowledge : — 
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ShahAlliim . . 50 guns unil 1300 tons. 

Caroline • . ' • 40 do. 700 ,, 

Prince of Wales « • 32 do. 600 , , 

Piedmontai'^e . . 32 do. 620 , , 

llahinany (corvetfe) . 22 do, 702 ,, 

Mustapha . • 30 do. 550 , , 

Tange (^bchooner) . . 6 do. 170 ,, 

Klphiii&tonc (schooner) . 6 do. 80 , , 

Schooner . , 6 do. 110 , . 


4 Bungalows, from 8 tt/12 guns, and 140 to 200 , , 

• 4 Battillos, of 2 to 4 guns, and 80 to 120 ,, 

Tho Imaum has also two merchant-ships and two brigs, which may be 
armed in case of necessity. The territorial jiossessions assigned to him 
are partially correct ; but he owns no islands in the Gulf of Persia except 
Kishmc, Larrach, and Ormus. Ho farms a few plnces on the Persian 
coast, near them. He also lias two Ot* thioe small places on the Arabian 
coast, near the entrance of the Gulf, but possesses little influence in any 
olner part except through his firm alliance with the British Government 
in India. 

The trade of his dominions employs in that part mentioned by your cor- 
respondent ahoi^t fourteen ships and brigs, and five hundred bungalows 
and battillcs, from 60 to 100 tons ; the coasting trade near 1200 more, 
from eight to forty or fifty tons. 

The Imaum is an excellent anil al)U#man, a great improver of that part 
of his dominions over wliiel! he has full power, ^llis revenues are about 
700,000 Spanish dollars. The ships arc in good order; Imt as to high dis- 
cijihne, no Arab under his own flag could be trained to it. Another thing 
against it is, the ships arc only manned when required : the service over, 
the crew are discharged. 

If you think this worth insertion it is at your service; and, if you wish 
it, the writer will at a future period .send ymi a full account* of Muscat 
and its dependencies. Your obedient 

G. P. B. 


More Suggestions fo7' the htjprovemcui of liar rack Regulations. 

Mu. Kditor, - I tliaiik yon for having «iven insertion to my suggestions 
in the nuittor of barracks. I now beg to state a few more : — 

1. Any extra accornniodution wliiiili can, without putting Government 
to expense, be aiforded to olUcers, should be granted ; such as spare rooms, 
stuhhng, &c. 

2. A (juarter should be furnished tlie hand-master. The bands of the 
Service are supported by a compulsory subsciiption from the officers, and 
a master must be lured to teach tlfli musicians. The giving quarters to 
this individual is the least as^stance the Guvernmeut rjiay give. 

3. There shpuki be rooms for the servants of the officers, and bells to all 
the quarters. 

4. A light to quarters should be acknowledged for a certain number of 
women per conijiatJ^^. At present, in quartering soldiers, the Barrack 
Regulations do not allow any space w'hatcver for soldiers’ vvive.s. 

iOth April, 1837. . K. 


Which ytt shall he happy to iec«ive, — Kn, 



CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth. May 21 , 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — A day or two after the last communication went frona 
hence, the Thunder, surveying vessel, commanded by Captain R. Owen, 
arrived from the West Indies. She has been constantly employed for the 
last ' four years surveying the Grand Bahama banks and the Mosquito 
coast, dividing the duty into six months on the banks, and from November 
to April, during the dry season, on the coast. The passage across the 
Bahama bank is now much used cby British and American vessels trading 
to Havanah and New Orleans to avoid the Gulf-stream, and it is highly 
desirable that the track should be correctly laid down in the charts used. 
With respect to the coast of Neataro* or Mosquito coast, a part between 
St. John, Nicaragua, and Chagres, is still unfinished. 

While surveying to the eastward of Cay Labos, near the Diamond Point 
of the bank, the Thunder got on the shoals called Murcas, and consider- 
ably damaged her bottom and false keel, the greater part of the latter 
being knocked off; and it was found requisite for her to go to Port-Royal 
to be inspected, and, if possible, repaired ; but as she coSd not be hove 
down at that port, in consequence of the wharf at Jamaica being too old 
and weak for the strain, the Commander-in-Chief judged it most expedient 
to send her to England to be paid ofi', in pTeference to going to Bermuda (o 
be repaired. Moreover, t4ie crew had got tired of the arduous and ill-paid 
service of surveying, and wished a change ; and if the Thunder had 
been paid off, and re-commissioned on a foreign station, most of the men 
would have left her entirely. 

The Lark, brig, Lieut. Barnett, is to carry on the survey of the Mosquito 
coast, and was to sail direct from Jamaica. The Thunder carried to the 
island of Old Providence the Lark’s extra provisions and stores, and having 
landed them, she went lo Havanah, to see if Cay Sal lighthouse was in full 
play, but discovered that in a gale ofwind which occurred the previous No- 
vember it had been blown clown. The Spanish Government are desirous 
that it should be replaced ; but the British Government think the light would 
be in a more advantageous position if fi»edon the Double'Shot Cays, and 
the Thunder on her passage home surveyed it. She afterwards called at 
Nassau for letters and dispatches for England, which place she cj[uitted 
onthelStli. 

The Thunder, having been inspected by the Comraander-in-Chief on her 
return Itom foreign service, has been paid off. She is the only foreign arrival 
during the month. His Majesty's ship Cornwallis, called a 74, but with- 
out lower-deck guns, arrived from Plymouth last week, and on Monclay 
she re-hoisted the flag (white at the fore; of Vice-Admiral the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Pjget, G.C.H.; and the Vice-Admiral, his bimilv, and 
suite, having embarked on Wednesday last, tliey sailed for the West Indies 
on Saturday. Sir Charles Paget will proceed direct to Bermuda to relieve 
Admiral Sir Peter Halkett in the command of the squadron on the North 
Ameiican and West India station. It is a miseralUe piece of economy 
sending her on the American coast with a reduced complement of officers 
and meivj arrnament inferior to one of the heavy Ameiican frigates. 

It is understood to iJe the object of the Adrniialty in doing so to obtain the 
services of an additional sloop of war 1 

The Princess Charlotte,* 104, the flag-ship of Admiral the Honourable 
Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., appointed to relieve Admiral Sir J. Rowley 
in the command of the Mediterranean fleet, went to Spithead on Wednes- 
day, but is not expected to sail until thb 1st June. She will escort 
the Ariadne, a vessel to be stationed at Alexandria, filled with stores and 
coals, for the use of the squadron and steam-vessels, 
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The Sparrow, hotch, bein^ fitted and rigged in a peculiar manner, has 
hail several trials, and being found to answer, is now only waiting for ilis^ 
])}itches from the Colonial Office* and will then proceed, to Hio Janeiro. 
The Sparrow is intended to be stationed at the Falkland Islands. 

The Larne, 18, is destined for the East Indies, and, being manned and 
, ready for sea, will get away in a week or two. 

TTlie SpaiTowhawlv is short of seamen, and will consequently be unable 
to move lor some time. The beautiful schooner Fair Rosamond, destined 
for the coast of Africa, is to go to ^Ipithead on Monday. Slic is well afid 
tullv iniuuied, and altogether a most desirable command. 

Tlfe Ilazard, converted into a ship, and launchetl a month ago, has been 
commissioned this week by Commander ^J. Wilkinson, and the Romney, 
formerly a tjoop-ship, to be stationed attjie Havannah.for the reception of 
captured slaves, has this week been commissioned hy Lieutenant Charles 
Jenkin. It was intended to givchoraserjeaut’s party of Marines, but that 
IS coiinterinaiulcd, and she will have a crew of sixty -five, including the 
(-ommamler, a Surgeon and an assistant, Smuid-Master, &c. Stc. Lieut.- 
•JoloiiL‘1 flJoekbiini, recently ajipointcd Governor of the Rahamas, will go 
out in her, and be landed at Nassau. The foregoing comprise all the 
slupping movements. 

The Eenliow, Illustrious, President, and Edinburgh, are in dock* as well 
MS the Tyne and Alligator. The Edinburgh is expected to be the flag- 
ship of Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maitland, if he gels a command; and the 
'Jyne tobe re-conimissioncd again, it l>^mg ascertained that the damage 
expeiieneed by getting on sfiorc at Rarcelona not so senouB as was 
expected, some of the after pait of the lalse-keel and dead wood onlv being 
knocked away. Benl'ow is (piite leady for commission, and in afloat in 
dock. 

A considerable number of Gener«\l Evans's Legion- -wounded anjf 
uiiscrviceable--liavc returned to England during the present mouth ; and 
it is very gratifying to state that they arc better treated on being dis- 
cliarged tluui has been the case hitherto. The Swiftsure, hulk, is still 
apjiropriuted as a receiving-ship for them on fir“»t coming into the jiort ; 
and the agent from the London head-quarters uenerally conies down in a 
day or two after their arrival, examines their papers, &(*., and pays arrears. 
It has been a fine harvest for the .lews aiul dealers in old clothes; for 
every one lately discharged has been furnished with a suit uf clothes of one 
sort or another, and they aie landed in decent tiiui, and consequently no 
blame can attacli to the Spanish authoiitie.s for their appearing m London 
naked and starving. * 

On Saturday last two vessels, “ Le Deux Amis” and “Marie Victfiire,” 
came in with about 180 of them, and in the couiseof the week their 
chums upon the Spanish Government have been liquidated, and the men 
sent about their business, withatrifie of cash and decent clothes. A 
hatch of miserable creatures still continue in the neighbourhood -men who 
hud down their arms in Decemhtjr last, and were sent luftiie in a »Swedish 
vessel, but being driven oil the coast of France, did not get to England 
until live or six weeks ago. These unfortunate people are in a most deplor- 
able plight — have no nvoney due — and must come upon the parish. 

Jt would appear that the Board of Admiralty have not finally settled 
how the examinations of Midshipmen and 

to be condigitod; for being diiven in a coiner, and rejieafiedly wheie 
tlie Midshipmen were to aBScmble, tliey directed the Gommander-in-Chief, 
Adrairal-Superintemlent, and^the Captain and Schoolmaster of the gun- 
luny ship Excellent, to attend at the Naval College oq the 8th inslani, 
and examine such Midsfiipmen as might present themselves. The business 
was, however, conducted by one the late Mathematical Assiatants, and. 
on the occasion the following were found qiiahHed ; — 

Mr. George Bennett Lawrence, late Thunder 5 William Burrows Willis, 

U. S. JouuN* No. 103, June, 1837. S 
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Excellent; "William M'Culloch, Stas: ; SirWm. Hoste, Bavt., late Asia; 
Mr. A. T. Freese, late Favounte; Oeo Baker, Mastiff. 

It vvas unfortunate that at this examination six were rejected, and con- 
sequently produced remarks very lar tiom approving ot the new Examiner'.. 
As it is imagined the Schoolmasters to be imioduced in the Navy upon 
the new system will have to undergo a most rigid and systematic exanri- 
nation, some candidates in this place aie anxiously waiting to know tlie 
natu e of it — if it is to be |:ut lorth in print. As to the expectation of 
ever getting men horn Oxford or Can^l:)ridge to submit to tlie regulations 
of a tnan-of-war — to work for a trifling and irregular income — I e sul^ject 
to the caprice of a dozen commanding-officers - and, alter all, no defim d 
duty pointed out, is out of the iquestion. The plan of the Admiralty is, 
like all those of the present Government, cuulc, and only a waste ol time 
in endeavouring to complete. It is generally believed that the members 
of the Board have no one arranged plan lor any thing, hut iriist to foil line 
for success. Some members of the Board have been here, as well as at Piy- 
mouth, Chatham, and Woolwich, to see such officers of the Marine corps 
as might wish to olitain retirement from length of service. They had 
before them every officer that had applied, so personally to judge if he had 
a fair claim for retiring. Not a syllable transpired as to tbe result of the 
inspect ion, except that the Colonel-Commandant of this division, Colonel 
Han v Lewis, was allowed six weeks’ lea with an understanding that he 
would not be required to come back again ; and he has, or is about to ta];c 
away his goods and chattels out of the ganiwn. IIis brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Geo. Lewis, C.B., carries on the war in his ahsenee. 

You gave some account last month of Lieutenant Hall’s fire-engine 
tubes. The Admiralty have ordered all Itie Dock and Victualling Yards 
to be supplied with them; thus luUy approving his inveniion. It will 
itot reflect much to their cred.t if they do not lewaul this actne and de- 
sery ng officer with something more than empty praise, although that is 
their system. Lieut. Hall lias adapted these tubes to filhng cask:> and 
tanks— one of the latter, capable Ol holding nos gallons oC water, and tillcHl 
by a .single hose in five minutes, was, with two others of the same measuie- 
ment, filled by Lieut. Hall's tube-hoses in eigi t minutes and a half. There 
is no doubt but the London insurance houses will adopt them. 

A Coiiil-Martial is ordered to be assembled at thi^ poit lor the trial of 
Captain Sn Thomas Fellowe>, C.B., late of ttic Pembroke, hut now in eom- 
mand of his Majesty’s ship Vanguard, on charges instituted by the Admi- 
ralty, originating in an official report fioin Capt. Moresliy, C.B., the present 
Ca[)tain of the Pembroke. The cliaiges relate to Sir Thomas not resign- 
ing the Pembroke to Captain Moresby until he had joined the Vanguard. 
The eouri are also to inquire into the cause of the ship getting on shoie, 
and the circumstances attending it, and what took place wliile she was on 
the locks Hi ar Gibrahar. It is understood that orders have been sent out 
for Sir Thomas ^gllowes to come home in the next Malta packet ; imd it 
is therefore most’ probable the proceedings will have commenced by the 
time your June Number is published. 

There are letters in the town as recent as the 22nd January, from Com- 
modore Mason of the Blonde, detailing the disturbsfnces at Callao between 
the Peruvians and Chilians. It apjiears that the Blonde and Talbot, 
of the guns of t lie combatants, weiecom. elled to move 
three or four miles out of the line of fire. The atiack of tlw Peruvian 
gun-boats, &c., on the Chilian blrckachng squadron was made undercover 
of a thick fog, which uniortunately cleared away before its customary lime, 
so that the attacked pariy were in some measure .jnepared, and repelled 
the assault with great loss. 

• The Blonde and Talbot were at Callao tm the 21sf January, The Cleo- 
* patra had gone from Rio to Valparaiso on the 1 5th March. It is contem- 
plated by the Admiralty, when flag-officers are next appointed to the 
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commands in the East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, and Souih America, 
to alter the limits of cacli station. Instead of a Commodore being in the 
Pacific, the Hag-oHicer is himself to be stationed round the Horn, and his 
command limited thereto. ’The lhazilian ])art of the South American 
command will be added to Ibe Cape of Good Hope command, and that 
ftag-officcr have a Commodore under him at Kio. To meet this increase 
of responsihility, the charge of (he Mauritius will be removed from the 
Cape to the East India station. ^ 9 

It IS repofted here that a Branch of the Post-office Packet Eslal)]isli- 
mc»t is to be foriticd at Weymouth, and lliat in fotuie four steam-vcssels 
aie to be employed to convey the mails to and from that port and tlie 
islands ofGiierns y, Jersey, Alderney, Sfc. See. A Lieutenant and Purser 
are to be appointed, and the whole under tiie direction and orders of the 
Superintendent, (Captain Sir Kd. Pany. 

A clv.ineo in this {jarrison will take ])lace next month — the depots of the 
/iSth and 5‘)th are ordeied to Cork, and the depot of the fiSth to Newry. 
These tioops are^to he rc]»laced by the depots of the '> \{\\, 89th, and 9uth 
Regiments. It is said the 51st are to be heie for a sboit time picvious t(» 
going to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 88th to be moved to VVaterfor 1. Let 
the latter go where they may, they will be agieat acquisition to any ])l.ice ; 
for a more orderly and better-managed set of men never appeared in any 
gairison, and their excellent discipline and iinirorm good behaviour uflccts 
tlic highest credit on the officeis. Periiaps an instance of the kind never 
occuried before in this gaifison*; for on St. Patrick s day, w lien almost 
every man of them was out of liarracks, and in liofiour of the Saint did not 
abstain IVom whisky, if he could get it, yet neaily the whole were iu quar- 
t(M’s at tattoo, and there was not a single complaint to tlie authorities of 
the town or garrison that an individual had been insulted, ov in the shght- 
est degree molested. Now, when il is remembered from whence Ibis dts- 
tinguished regiment principally lecriuts and that they mustered on that day 
upwards of 700 men — many of them wild and raw soldiers— it letleets the 
highest Cl edit on the officeis -ind non-commissioned officcus for being able 
to obtain moral influence, as well as military COllll'Ol OVOf iO llllliiniillciblt' a 
band, and therebv prevent outrage. 

P. 

P.S. — I have omitted to mention tluit the Hercules is still at Spithead, 
and will probably remain there until Parliament is np, as the sei vices of 
her Caplain cunnot be dispensed with by Goveinment. If the Conserva- 
tive parly had detained a ship-of*tbe-fine for a number of weeks on sueh a 
luttence, what an outcry would have been raised by t ho D/slru#lives I 
l^issilily, !is three of the dej/ots are to be removed to Irelaud, she may be 
substiluted for a transpoit, and thus a little work be got out of lu*r. As 
to being short of men, that is soon oiiviated. She can be completed by a 
drait of men from the Victory. 


Plymouth, May, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — The Ringdove brig, 16, was docked on too morning of 
the 2!stult., to have*^fier bottom examined, and to make good some trilling 
defects, and was turned out of dock the same night. On that evening the 
Thunderer, 84, was docked, to ascertain the eoridilior^5rwrtffc>fii^*, and 
minutely ?o look into 'such defects as may be betler attended to in dock 
than afloat. I have been inf^irnied tliat there are not less than eight kinds 
of.experimental copper upon her bottom, but a5 they have been there tor 
only a short period (fi^ir or five yeavs, at tlie outside), the trial to w hich 
they have been submitted has not been of sufficient duration tolead tdany 
result tending to prtiveihe super^nity of anyone description of copptfr^ 
above the rest. The experimentalisfs must therefore await with patience' 
the development of some facts to justify a decision as to the relative merits 

S *2 
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of their various modes of manufacturing copper sheathing. T wish it were 
in xny power to say that another experiment which has been tried upon 
the Tluinderer was involved in ecjual uncertainty as to the result. I allude 
to a practice, introduced into the Dock-yards ar few years since, of filling-in 
the openings between llie frame-timbers (throughout the hold of a ship) 
with cement, tlu* effect of which is s.iid to have produced an obviously pre* 
niatiiie decay of the surfaces of the timbers with which it has been in con- 
tact. I know not how far the mischief has extended, hut rumour states it 
to bo of rather a serious nature. The Ship was visited about a fortnight 
since by one of llie Lords of the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Troubridgc) while 
ho was at this port paying an official visit of inspection at the Marine 
Barracks ; and she was snbseqit&ntly inspected by the Surveyor of the 
Navy, who was at the Dock-yard the early part of the present week. 

The Pluto, steamer, Lieutenant Gordon, sailed for Woolwich on the 
‘i2nd, and is now undergoing repairs at that Dock-yard, Her Commander 
lias been transferred to the Columbia. Tlie Sappho, 10, Commander 
Fraser, went down into the Sound on the 2‘2nd, The IJernies, steamer. 
Lieutenant Blount, arrived from Falmouth on the 23rd; she returned 
there on tlie 20th, from the Mediterranean, and was ordered round to 
Plymouth to have her defects made good. The Forester, brigantine, 
arrived IVom the Cape of Good Hope on the 24th. 

The 27lh being her Majesty's birth-day, was kept as a holiday at tlie 
public establishments, and celebrated by the usual demonstrations of 
loyalty. The troops of the garrison wfere reviewed upon Mount Wise, 
and fired a /<?« de ^’o/>‘at tv%elve o'clock ; and at one the flag-ship in 
Ilamoaze, and the ships in the Sound (Sappho and Scorpion), fired a 
royal salute. The ships in harbour were gaily bedecked with colours 
during the day ; and at night tlicro was a grand display of fire-works from 
th^ Adelaide, where C'aptain Sykes entertained a party at dinner. The 
Comns, 18 , Commander Hon. H. P. P. Carey, went down into ll)e Sound 
on the 28th, On the evening of the 30th, the Commander-m-(Jhiof 
returned from leave, and was saluted the following morning by the ships 
in the Sound. 

On the 3rd of the present month the Lightning, steam-tender to the 
William and Mary, yaclit, arrived from Woolwich, having touched at 
I’ortsmouth on Iicr passage round. She sailed the next day for Pembroke- 
yard; and on that day the Messenger, steamer, also from Woolwich, came 
into port. 

The Cornw’allis being reported rendy for sea, was inspected on the 4th 
instant, by the Port- Admiral, Lord Amelins Beauclerk. His Lordship 
looked very minutely into the general iiiTangement and equipment of tlie 
ship, and appeared to be much pleased with the admirable order in which 
he found her. She has^ indeed, been quite a show-ship. The Admiral 
took particular notice of the patent ‘’(•hain messenger, which was set in 
opeiation in his pi^sence; he also examined with much apparent interest, 
the fitting of a new description of bed and quoin to t^^o of the long guns, 
upon a piinciple invented by Mr. Chatfield of the Dock-yard. Shortly 
after Lord Amclius had left the ship she was visited by Rear-Admiral 
Superintendent Warren. On the following day the Cornwallis was towed 
into the Sound by the Messenger, the variableness of the wind having 
prevente^drfet out of harbour. She was very gaily dressed out in 

colours ; the yards were manned, and as the weather Vas particularly fine, 
a large party took a passage in her into the Sound. In passing Mount 
Wise she saluted the Admiral, after which the band played “ Rule Bi'- 
tannia,” con spiriio. The salute w^as answered feom the Sound by the 
Sappho, because, as I understand, a salute from the flag-ship is generally 
accompanied with the fracture of divers panes of glass in the windows of 
the housings over the building-ships at the south end of the Yard I 

The Columbia, Lieutenant Gordon (late of the Pluto, Comet, Phoenix, 
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and Rhadattianthus !) arrived from Woolwich on the 5th. She sailed on 
the Jfh for Santander, with twenty tons of powder for the use of troops 
employed in Spain ; and the Devon, lighter, sailed the same day, also with 
stores for Spain. 

• The Cornwallis was paid on the 8th, and sailed on the 10th for Ports- 
mouth. She arrived there on the Jlth; and ere this communication 
appears in print she will most probably be on her passage to Bermuda, 
with the flag of Vice-Admiral H«n. Sir Charles Paget, G.C.H., who 7s to 
supersede Sir P. Halkett in command of the squadron in the West Indies. 
The Sappho sailed on the lOth for the West India station ; andtheComus 
on the 12th. • 

The Pembroke, 74, which had been expected here for some lime past 
(the Hermes having brought intelligence that slie was on her yiassage 
home), arrived on the 14th, and was towed into harbour by the Messenger 
on the 15th. She has been busily employed getting her gun.s onshore, 
slarling her water, and taking such other steps as will prepare her for 
being docked, to undergo the necessary inspection after having been 
ashore. It appears tliat she was aground for twelve hours, during which 
time she must have strained considerably, as it is stated that many of lier 
keel-bolts may J3e seen to protrude above the keelson ; and I have been 
informed by a person who went on board purposely to see her, that the 
bolts which secure the knees by which the beams are attached to the 
ship’s side exhibit manifest,symptom^of much straining, the rh/^^ upon 
which the bolts are clinched being so loose that Vhey may be easily turned 
round t)y the Anger and thumb. She is to be taken into dock on Monday 
(22nd), and then, I suppose, we shall know something more abou^ her. 

Rear-Admiral Ross sailed for Portsmouth on the J ltli in the Plymouth, 
yacdit, which, it is expected, will bring back Roar-Admiral Warren's family. 

The .Jas'eur, 18, (Itommander John Haekett, arrived on the Mth from 
tlic coast of Barbary. She is at present performing quarantine, and it is 
supposed she will be paid otF at this porf. 

The Hermes sailed to-day for Falmouth. 

The latest news here is, that the Donegal and Wellesley are to ])e 
brought forward as flag-ships, but it is not known for what stations they 
are destined. 

The reports from the experimental ships, Pique and Inconstant, ])uz/Jo 
us a good deal. Opinions are divided, as you well know, touching the 
relative merits of these frigates; bi^t no one ever dreamt that the old 
Talavera wonkl have the slightest chance with either of them. 

Yours, &c. • D. 


We are compelled, from w'ant of space, to omit our Milford (kure- 
spondent’s Letter, which do(« not, however, contain any incklent 
of material importance^ 


REVIEWS AND CUtTICAL NOTICES. 

Observations on Railways, with kkfkrknce to Utility, Profit, and 

THE OBVIOUS NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL COL. 

Mudgi?, F.R S., of the Royal Engineers. 1837. 8vo. with a Map, 

So many interested, and* therefore partial, ^presentations have been 
laftely laid before the public, that the author begins witli disclaiming con- 
nexion with any of th^ speculators in this line. He enumerates the great 
and numerous advantages (leri\«ible fiom a cheaper and quicker means of 
communication being establislicd throughout the country. A considerably 
actual saving would be experienced, for instance, in bringing cattle to 
market, since they otherwise decrease many pounds in weight on the march ; 
wdule the value of remote estates is as much enhanced as if their distaiicc 
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from the metropolis were halved. But he at the same time states that, 
owingj to the undulating surface of England, much moie skill is required 
in selecting a good line, and in the construction of the railway itselC than 
in the extensive plains of Germany or America*. 

It is much to he regretted that tlie trood example of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway company, in publishing their accounts half-yearly, has 
not been geiieially I’ollowed, since it would be so great a public benefit, as 
welt as the most incontestible proof of yieir own honesty. So much lias 
been happily achieved in this country without Government assistance or 
interference, that many say —Let those who embark their capitals in sAch 
speculations look to it. But the analogy does not hold good. Too much 
lemjitation is held out to engineers to pronounce every propt'sal as feasible 
and disirablo; and the bills are so hurried through Parliament, that how- 
ever well inclined the members of the Committees may be to investigate the 
claims and assertions of each company, it is quite impossible to do their 
duty effectually without devoting their whole time, pro tvnipore, to 
subject — no less than 101 new railroads being now proposed. 

There ought, moreover, to be a mathematician, a geologist, an engineer, 
an eminent lawyer, and a secielary, in order that the mailer be duly sifted 
in all its branches, which indicates the necessity of an express board. Tt 
must be conceded that the gentlemen sent to Ireland ms Cofhmis.'jioncrs arc 
well chosen ; but still they are not enabled to devote the whole time to the r 
business. We therefore agree wr^h CQloncl Mndgo that “a National 
System of Railroads** s^hould be contemplated, and the workmen be 
restrained by a strict police. 


Documents relating to Steam-Navigation in the Pacific. 

• Lima. 1836. 

In the month of June last, Mr. Wilson, the Consul-General at Lima, 
communicated to the British merchants along that coast that his Maiesty*s 
Government was disposed to favour a direct communication through 

Panama, and tlKM’cfore invited them to meet and cleeule on a pioji ct ior 

this purpose. They did so accordingly, and a Mr. Wbeelwiight having 
already made great exertion.s with this aim, and expended a good deal of 
money in obtaining an exclusive privilege for steam navigation lor leu 
years from the governments of Chih, Bolivia, and Peru, they agreed to 
proceed in conjunction witli him, after giving him a ccitiiin remuneration. 

Ot the utility of the measure there .upjioais to be no difference of opinion, 
steam- vessels being decidedly prefei able to sailing vessels, on account of 
the prevalent south winds. An estimate was therefoie made out, with 
great detail, on the supposition of having three steam-vessels, of fiom 400 
to 500 tons each, constantly plying, and a fourth m reserve. They compute 
the annual expenses, making large alibwance for wear and tear, and con- 
tingencies, at 43,0/\.0L, and the probable receipts at 93,000/. — being about 
112 percent, protit for the shareholders. 


NAVAL INVENTIONS. * 

Patent Anchor, by James Allen, Shipmaster, of Greenock. 

THis’‘gc't!i?TcnTan*s^ object is the very important one of xireve.nting the 
anchor from being fouled, by the cable or chain taking a turn found the 
upper arm— -a situation emphatically termed “the seamaifs disgrace.” 
For this purpose he attaches two arcs of iron, one on each side, extending 
from the broadest part of one fluke to the corresponding part of the other, 
so as to continue the sweep of the fluke. When the flukes are thus 
guaidcd, even if the cable should take a turn, as above alluded to, it will 
sUp off again, as is evident by consulting the inventor’s plate. Moi cover, 
this improvement can be applied to any anchor, so that the expense is 
very trifling. * 
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A Jury -Rudder, by A. P. Allkn, Esq. 

iNi November, 1832, tbe merchant-ship Town of Ross, on her return 
from A’morica, cMTconntered a violent gale, in v\hicl>, besides other disasters, 
slie lost her rudder, so that the master was thinking of abandoning her. 
Wilt Mr. A. P. Allen, of the India Company' s’Service, btung then fortu- 
nately on hoaid her, proposed constructing a rudder with spare spars laid 
side by side, and fastened together by short planks laid across them, and 
there tirmly nailed and bolted, after a plan and metliod of his own. •To 
tiieijit^to the shipping of it, a kedge-anehor is stispendtM to (he foot of this 
temporary rudder, and it ])roved equal to rescue them from their impend- 
ing mistortunes. Indeed, so well did t^e ingenious expedient answer in 
preserving the ship, that the owneis offei'ed Mr. Allen the command of 
her; besides winch, he afterwards received handsome testimonials of its 
merit both from the Admiralty and Irom Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 


A Jury-Rudder, by Captain W. Henvey, R.N. 

We ought rather to have used the ydural beie, since Captain Henvey 
has communicated to us a seiies of plans for temporary rudders; but as 
we may consider them of*a w'e will mention the most striking of 

them. It may be considered as ol tw'O distim-t portions, the one consisting 
of a spar ])ut vertically through the rudder-bole, or obliquely through one 
of the ciibin-wiudows ; tbefi>the»*of abroad flap, constructed of smaller 
s])arE planked over and ballasted with pigs of iicm at the foot, whicli may 
be put ovei board separately, and attaclied to the large spar when in its 
place — abalt it when the latter is veriical, or ahead of it when it is 
obhque. In Older to guy it, chains are attached lo each side of the 
extremity of this novel rudder, and carried tlirougli tlie bow-port. • 

tin jit am Henvey has emploved much time and skill in considering the 
plans of tlK'se rudders, and is entitled to the tlianks of seamen for such 
praiseworthy endeavours to lessfu the evils of maritime accidents. But 
we uic the more biiof iti oui notice, since we tliink it is due to his own 
nuMit iluit he publish his suggestions, with tlit'ir illustrations, in a UlS- 
linct foim. 


Patent Solid Safety Channels for Ships, by Captain Couch, R.N. 

The many defects and W'eakness of channels on the old plan have long 
been kdt and acknowledged, but this appears to be the first effectual 
remedy that has been proposed; and it is impossible to examflie the 
“ Observations” published by the inventor without being stiuck with its 
simphcily. It is decidedly a very happy invention, rendenng a ship much 
snugger, less liable to accident hers€lf, and less liable to be the cause of 
injury to others in falling on board of them. 

Captain Couch produces a dozen of the handsomest pcHsible testimonials 
fiom Admirals and (Jajitains, besides which Messrs. Thomas Pope and 
Joseph liniidley, both experienced ship-l)uilder^, give a lull tribute of 
applause to tlic inv^ution. Indeed Mr. Pope’s deseives insertion : — 

“ Turncha pel-yard, Plymouth, February 18, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir, — It is with much gratification I can that 

the ‘ HefaUF' IS about leaving this poit, fitied with your patent * Solid 
Safety Channel,’ and fiom^the best attention that we applied in its con- 
struction, can safely assert,* that in it will be T6imd all the valuable i nd 
important properties 4bat ships’ ‘ channels’ reqiiiie ; and I beg distinctly 
to obseive, that fn m the best information I have obtained, as well as 
Irorn my own expenience, there never was such a ‘ channel’ ever con- 
st meted, containing the important advantages of getting clear of the 
* wreck of the masts’ in stoims (the want of which has been so fatal); 
again, repelling the * concussion of the sea,’ and thereby m a gieat mea- 
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sure preventing vessels being ‘ dismasted great strength for ‘contact,’ 
becoming a complete ‘fender;’ boats protected and their crews. The 
* solids’ being so constructed upon the most scientific and mechanical 
principle; that convinces me (as it has the most experienced builders 
throughout Great Biitain, from whom you have received the most gratify- 
ing and ample testimonials) that all vessels must derive the greatest 
additional strength in the U'ealiest part (the upper frame) from your redu- 
ingiso much destructive iron, and adding a small proportion of the best 
■wood. For the above reasons (and many more) that this incomparable 
and original * ebanner so clearly proves to posses.s, 1 feci called upon to 
give you this document ; and have no doubt, but on its coming into general 
use, will save much valuable lUV and pro))ovty at sea. Its application to 
the ‘ Herald’ proves it to be hatuisome^ and eco?tnifucal, and gives 

the ship a ‘ buoyant’ and beautiful a^irpearauce, 

“ Wishing you every succe.ss, both for tlie sake of humanity and the 
interests of this great maritime country, 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

“ Trios. Pope, Ship-builder. 

“ Captain Couch, R.N.” 


Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Soott. Vols. II. and III. 

These volumes continue the thread of this admirable biography w'lth 
undimmisbed interest and excellent JudgmenfA But wliile they present us 
with pictures so bright »nd breathing, the hand of death hits fallen upon 
one wiioso close connexion with the biographer and lus subject renders 
the visitation more mournfully im])res«ive. The amiable wife of Mr. 
I.ockhart — the favourite daughter of Sir Walter Scolt— is no longer of tliis 
W(»rld: while traits of her youthful and buoyant character were yet fresli 
from the pen of her husband, Mis. Lockluirb faded from life- and thus 
has been converted what was a labour of love into a task of sorrow. 

notices to headers and CORRESrONDENTS. 

We regret that the late arrival, and length, of the details of the presen- 
tation of new colours to the 71st, in Dublin, prevents our recording 11 at 
feremony in our present Number; from which we are also compelled, by 
■w'lint of room, to omit several other article.s and notices on various sub- 
ject.s, some already in type— the paper of Sir C. P. among the number. 

There is much slirewdness in the well-meant, though somewhat over- 
strained, criticism of 'P. M. S.- but lie cannot understand, nor can wc 
communicate, the special reasons which may exist in such cases. We are 
pleased with his zeal. 

Wo shall endeavour to comply with the wish of W. 11. B. (Colchester) 
at the lime speci^'d. We entirely C'Ticur with our correspondent in tlie 
prudence and propriety of dropping the discussion to which he refers. 

“ Flint” is perfectly safe — we are discreet. We shall send the MS. to 
his address, with our opinion, in the cour.se of the pra .ent month. 

We proposed, if our space had permitted, to have noticed elsewhere the 
P^ogresg..^iiist-JLv^.y and Navy Club, which has been joined by tlie 
Master-General of tfie Ordnance and Lord Beresford. A generaV meeting 
is called for the 8th instant, to elect the remaining candidates, and submit 
r proposal for a house. The number exceeds ‘400, 

We beg to refer our professional readers to the Prospectus, now com- 
plete, and including the elatwrate tables expressly calculated for this 
Association, of the Royal Naval* Military) and East India Company Life 
Assurance Society. 

A number of letters, and several reviews of books, are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


^ AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Kino iias been indisposed — but is belter. Even this momentary 
interruption of his Majesty’s habitual health has excited an anxiety 
amongst his subjects which attests their attachment to his person. 
May he be long spared to rule these realms ! 

The Princess Victoria attaiiieJl her eighteentli year on the 24th ult. 
Tiiis being tlie age at which the law fixes the regal qualification, in case 
of the demise of the reigning Sovereign, of the heir or heiress to the 
Crown, the day was celebrated with appropriate demonstrations. 

Tlie re-election of Sir Francis Burdett for Westminster, by a decisive 
majority of 515 over his Radical opponent Mr. Leader, has opened that 
long-closed borough ; and is, in other respects, especially as an emana- 
tion of those principles on wlfich tf!o British Tliroire and Constitution 
are anchored, one of the most important politteal events of the present 
century. 


Wc cannot overlook a discussion which has been lately raised in ^lic 
House of Commons on an allegation of Colonel Thompson, that Ordvra 
were olllciaily issued to the troops employed under General VVliitelocke, 
in the attack on Buenos Ayres, to give no quarter; we feel ourselves 
the more called upon to notice and refute this mistaken assertion, 
because the gallant officer who brought it forwaf'd was pleased to quote 
this })eriodicaI, in terms of tlic courtesy of which we arc sensible, as a 
corroborative authority for the facts. 

Colonel Thompson, we have little doubt, may, in the instance referred 
to, liave heard some incidental exjvession, susceptible of being strained 
to the alleged import, used by some officer anxious to poiq^ out to 
the men the weapon they could most efficiently use ; but be may be 
assured that neither upon that nor any other occasion have authorized 
(3rders been issued to British trot^ps to give no quarter to an enemy. 

Passing over the practice of Marlborough’s time, and the subsequent 
contincntiil wars, in which etiquette was carried to a^itch of cliivalrous 
refinmncnt, we find the war of the French Revolution infusing a savage 
character into mo^lern European warfare. Jn proportion, however, as 
tlie ferocity of tlie first revolutionary outbreak abated, so did hostili- 
ties, as fiir as armies were concerned, resume the viHi^ation ; 
and altitough the French military system, consolidated by iftlonaparlc, 
lias ever retained, in its treatment of invaded countries, the cruel and 
rapacious spirit of its origin, it has preservccHo wards its adversaries — 
that is, the troops of the great powers — ^the redeeming usages of 
humanized warfare. Wliile ^every species of oppression and barbarity 
was exercised by the French towards the inhabitants and the troops' of. 
Portugal and Spain, between whom and them U war of extermination 
was waged, the intercourse between the Britisli and French Armies, 
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and the operations of the field, were conducted with those observances 
and niutual respect by which war is divested of its most revolting fea- 
tures. Every ofiicer wlio served on tiie Peninsula will recall .many 
instances of this understiimling ; and a reference to Colonel Jones’s 
Sieges, the Duke of Wellington’s Orders, and all oHicial iustructionL 
to the Army, will attest the desire of its leaders to temper the martial 
spirjt of the troops by the restraints of discipline, and to mitigate the 
inevitable evils of actual warfare by incitements to mercy and modera- 
tion. 

With respect to the alleged order at Buenos Ayres, it was distinctly 
denied in the House of Commons, by Sir Charles Broke Vere, that 
any such instructions had proceeded Irom head-quarters. No officer 
who served with that expedition is murq competent than Sir Charles to 
pronounce upon this point As a st3fF officer, he took a [irominent 
share both in tlie planning and execution of the operations which have 
led to this question. It is impossible that sucli an Order should have 
existed without his knowledge, or that it could have been promulgated 
with his sanction, or that of any other responsible officer wearing the 
British uniform. 

We have also the concurrent negative of Sir Henry King, one of the 
most active and distinguished leaders of^a column in the attack, as well 
as of Sir Charles Pratt, sTirving with the same regiment, to the assertion 
of Colonel Thompson ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, Sir Charles 
Vere has applied for information to many officers who were present, 
some in Command of columns, or on the Staff of the General-in-Chief, 
or of Brigadier-General Robert Craufurcl, as v\cll as to others who took 
part with the attacking force, and particularly some officers who then 
belonged to the corps (95lb) of which Colonel Thompson was a mem- 
ber. From all these witnesses Sir Charles has obtained the unifoim 
answer that tliey never received or heard of any order to give no <juarier. 
One officer, however, of the 95ili, recollects having heard an olficer wlio 
passed along the column to which he was atlfftrlied, calling on the men 
to make free use of the bayonet. This, no doubt, was the foundaliun 
of Colonel Thompson’s impression : but the officer, tliough he remem- 
bers the circumstance,- does not recollect the words made use of. Giving 
the gallant Colonel the full benefit of the incident, which, after all, was 
perfectly consistent with the mode of attack resolved on, still the proofs 
are overwhelming that no order from any source of authorized command 
liad been issued to the troops to give no quarter ; nor can the reproach 
of so barbarous iiV edict attach to the nam'd of any leader or officer in 
command of any of the divisions or columns of the force. 

With respect to the evidence of Colonel Bourke on the Court-martial, 
which Colonel Thompson quotes as justifying his viti'w, the fact is pre- 
cisely the contrary. Colonel Bourke states, that in tliej^V,*^ draft of the 
i nstrucffefTuT'lTf^^lC^cJk, tliere occurred the following passage : — “ No 
prisoners to be made but on tlie representation of that officer to 
General Whitelocke, iha^, an instruction s<#liable to be misunderstood 
would lead to wanton excesses, the General ordered the passage to be 
ejppmiged. Nor was this all ; for on his attctiiion being called to its 
tendency, we have it from the best authority that Whitelocke warmly 
declared he would not sanction any order that could occasion unneces- 
sary bloodshed. 
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TIio real object contemplated in the instruction to take no prisoners 
was .to prevent confusion and detachment from the ranks, it being 
desirable that the diflerent .columns should arrive at their concenlric 
point in the most uninterrupted and compact order. Tbe suppObilion 
(ft those who planned tiie attack was, that the enemy would make his 
stand ill the last squares of houses which abutted on the Plaza, in which 
and on the sliore the Fort was situated : it was obviously of the ^rst 
importance to bring the columns to those j»oints in an cfliciont slate. 

tv ilii reference to Colonel Thompbon’s allusion to an article in this 
Journal, we append the following exphyiaiion bv its contributor. The 
gist of the imputations thrown out by Colonel Thompson, and others, 
ui retaliation for somij warranted remarks of Sir Henry llardinge in his 
recent speech on the Sj)anisli question, is to bring the Anglo-Christino 
Air iliarios into comparison with the Prilish Army — an object which, 
however impassable the harrier which separates them, always appears 
uppermost in the ambitious dreams of the former. We have shown 
llial there are no grounds for comparing the systematic barbarities of 
the motley belligerents in Spain with the practice of the British Service; 
and an admirable letter, hearing upon this point, has been published by 
Sir II(:*nry Hardinge in reply to a missive of Mr, Fortescue. who com- 
mands a regiment of the JiCgiVni,” in which, while deprecating the use 
of a particular jdirase, Mr. Fortescuc proves *to the fullest extent the 
existence, in the force to which he belongs, of the savage system of 
“ no quarter,’* * 

Mil Editor, — Having seen, in (he debate of the 10th instant, that 
Colonel Tliompson bad quoted an article in the United Service Journal of 
last December, of which T was the contriliutor, I shall beg leave to enter 
into an explanation of what I then staled ; hut previously I shall say a 
woid or two on the supposed ordar not to give quarter to the Spaniards. 

I have very little respect for the memory of General Wiiiielocke ; but I 
will say so liir that I do not think that he or any other British officer could 
he guilty of the liaibanty and folly of issuitiir sucdi an order. The barba- 
rity would announce itself, and the (oily would consist in any man issuing 
an order, which he knew wuiuld not be ohejed. 

As to the ciicunistances I have# related, in the first instance, with 
respect to carrying a house that liad barred our progress on the s^dvance 
against the Plaza de Toros, I said, that when our men forced their way 
to the roof of the house in a hmhly irritated state, they had put to 
death all they found there, including some who feigned death, A gieat 
propoition of the defenvlers of Buenos Ayres was formed of Gauchos, or 
Indians, who, although clothed and armed hketh^ othf|^* troops, or at least 
in something of a similar manner, were in every other respect nothing 
more or less than savages. These people, unacquainted with civihsed 
warfare, had not tl^e smallest idea of surrenderiug as piisoneis, and con- 
sideied their only safety consisted! in feigning death ; and if they escaped 
by that means, they w’cre insiantly r(*ady to act on the first favourable 
moment against their ent^mies. In the mean time W|f<\'ftsTiliC'\4,*'ui^tter of 
ease or safety with these apparent dead bodies, wdio had very little of Jack 
Falstatf in their conqiositioii. If you turned them over to see where they 
were wounded, you had a lair chance .of a pisTol-bali in the head, or a 
ihigiier in the lireastj* 

Seveial cases of this kind occurred ; and I may be here allo^ved to quote 
some examples of a people in about exactly the same state of barbarism-=-J , 
mean the Burmese. It was liie constant and unvarying custom oflhose people 
when close pressed by a charge of their stockades and positions, to drop 
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down, and feign death. The moment our troops passed on, they were again 
on their feet ready to put to death any straggler or wounded man they met 
with, for which purpose, in falling, they took Ccfre to conceal their arms. 
I have never seen British soldiers, even when' heated or exasperated, refuse 
quarter when it was asked for ; but this mode of seeking refuge they bo+h 
leared and despised ; and I will leave this matter to the decision of mili- 
tary casuists. In the case I have mentioned there were not above four or 
fiv^ who suffered under those circumfitances. Of the GO meh wc forced 
into the barrack, they were called on to surrender, but refused, and fought 
to the last. The insulated case of the Highland soldier miaht appear an 
exception to wlmt I have above stated ; but he had gone into the room 
quite alone, for the purpose of plunder, and finding resistance, had put one 
or two wounded men to dealli. T have not the least intention to defend 
the cruelty of the proceeding, but am quite certain he had no previous in- 
tention of putting people to death in cold blood. 

W. 


We continue to receive numerous And animated communications re- 
specting a decoration for service — a subject wli^ch, as we stated last 
monll), excites an interest strong and general in proportion to the jiro- 
fusion vvitli which honours are lavished upon parties not belonging to 
the national force, and without nutionai pretensions to such iuviiiious 
favour. We have declared that vve shall not cease to agitate’’ this 
palpable grievance till something be done towards its redress ; and it 
shall not be our fault if the British officer who has braved the brunt of 
battle, or otherwise deserved well of his country and profession, remain 
tilts only soldier in Europe without a corresponding distinction. 

One of our correspondents, under the signature of “ A Field-Officer,” 
after urging the expediency of the badge w’e advocate, adds — “ There 
are even now Field-Officers having gold medals who are not Companions 
of the Bath, although entitled by one of the Statutes of the Order, Why 
not grant them this distinction? And to all those surviving officers 
who were with Nelson at the Nile, Trafalgar, &c., and wlio had actually 
been at sea twenty or twenty-five years, the Guelpliic Order ? The same 
to the olliccrs of Wellington who had served conspicuously in the 
Peninsula, &c.’* 

Anckhcr addresses us as follows : — 

Bath, May 22, 1837. 

Your spirited observations in your last Number, on the policy and 
justice of bestowing a medal or decoration on officers for Peninsular Ser- 
vice, must meet v^th the approbation of your readers of all classes ; but, 
Mr. Editor, permit me to say, that if granted eachixwely for that Service, 
those officers who had not the good fortune to be in regiments employed 
in Spain and Portugal, but who, nevertheless, equally added to the glory 
of the national name in combating the foe in India arid America, as well 
as exposin g their liv es to the peril of unhealthy tropical climates, would 
have of complaint, 

* 4 : ^ 

A very neat design for a medal or cross ,(it ought to be a handsome 
gold one) was inserted iffthe 1st Part of your Volume for 1831. 

T. 

' . Wc otnit various details and suggestions for tlic mechanical part of 
the decoration — grant ps but the principle, and the symbol itself may 
be easily arranged. While we concur, generally, with the correspon- 
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(lont last quoted, that those who fought, in whatever clime, have claims 
to the distinction of a combatant, yet it appears to be generally con- 
ceded, ^and not without reason, that the War of the Peninsula must 
retain a distinct rank on tife annals of this country, and that a large 
Uprtion of those who took part in its operations are entitled to a long 
arrear of reward in some shape. They ask but an honorary token — a 
sign to represent and appropriate “ the bubble reputation.^’ 

Those, Jiowever, who had the fortune, good or bad, to serve onTlie 
Peninsula, cannot object to their claims for a distinction being coupled 
with those of their equally meritorious comrades whose duties* called 
tliem to other fields. The decide ratunf for tlic present is a “ fighting 
decoration” for those who were excluded by their subordinate station 
from the honours of the fighting period. Officers who were in fire, a 
class rapidly melting away from the ranks of the Army, have a riglit to 
ftomc public attcel.ition of having honourably passed the highest ordeal 
of military duty and patriotism, which every soldier, in the service of 
his country, is ambit ions of achieving, though it is not permiticd to all 
to attain that consummation. Unluckily for the less elevated grades of 
tlie Service, the higlier arc themselves so gorged with honours that wes 
four they have little sympathy with the bare and hungry condition of their 
juniors; and this wc believe to»be otie, at least, of the causes of the 
Jirotractcd exclusion of the fatter from a fair participation in the emblems 
as in the realities of actual service. 


We are now enabled to lay before our readers the sad detail of 
almost unparalleled misery and suffering experienced by the crews 
tiie Davis’ Straits whalers, whose detention in the ice last winter occa- 
sioned such painful apprehensions for their safety, increased in no ordi- 
nary degree by tlie culpable indifference manifested by liis Majesty's 
Government, whose responsibility to the nation for abandoning so 
many British subjects to an unspeakably Iiorrible fate, without an effort 
to save thcnitmust now be brought home to their minds, in perusing 
the distressing accounts given by tlie few that have been spared to 
return to tlieir friends and ibcir country. 

On the 8tli of October last, six ships of the whaling fleet got entan- 
gled in tlie Middle Pack Ice of Davis' Straits : five of tliesc, namely, 
tlie Dee and Adv^Je of Aberdeen ; the Norfolk, of Berwick ; Thomas, 
of Dundee ; and Grenville Bay, of Newcastle, were frozen in at no 
great distance from each other, in tibout lat. 73i° N., and long. 64° W. 
During the winter they wer <4 driven about at the mej^cy of the winds, 
and llieir crews suffered extremely from the piercing cold and unavoid- 
able exposure to the inclemency of the weather, occasioned frequently 
by the necessity oi getting their beds and provisions on the ice when 
its heavy pressure threatened the destruction of their ships. The preva- 
Icmce of N.W. gales Carried them gradually, tteiigh slowly, .^o the 
soutliwaifi, and no serious accident befell them until the 13th of De- 
cember, when, having appr.oached the narrowest part of Davis’ Straits, 
where, of course, the pressure of the ice blTconjes most severe, the 
Tliomas, of Dundee, Was wrecked. Two of her crew perished that night 
on the ice, and the others, fiorty-eight in numl^r, were equally dis- 
tributed on board the four remaining ships, twelve to each. 

In January the scurvy commenced its dreadful ravages, and Captain 
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Gambler, of the Dee, was amongst the earliest of its victims, and we 
have no doubt that the crew, being thus deprived of their chief, was 
one of the principal causes of the mortality tl)at suhseqiiently occhrred 
on board that ill-fated vessel. On tlie 16ih*of March the ice broke up 
(when in lat. 62 ^^ N., and long. 60° W.), and tlie four ships escape^. 
Tliree only of tliem have as yet arrived, and tlie very unfavourable 
accounts they give of the shattered and leaky condition of the Advice, 
of "Aberdeen, lead us to apprehend that, unless she has gone to the 
Danish settlements on the west coast of Greenland, but little doubt ycan 
exist that she has sunk, and all bands perished. 

The Dee was the first that Arrived, having been met by the Wash- 
ington, of Dundee, oft* the western islands of Scotland, and towed by 
her' into Stronniess. At this time the vessel was in a most wretclied 
plight; forty-seven of her crew, including tiie captain, were dead ; only 
fifteen were still alive on board of her, and nine of these in a most 
pitiable condition, being unable to rise from their beds, and of tlie 
remaining six that were able to be upon deck at all, only three liad 
strength sufticient to ascend the rigging and manage the ship. 

The Grenville Bay (Taylor) and Norfolk (liarrison) arrived at 
Stromness on the j]8th of April — the former with the loss of twenty, 
and the latter sixteen of her cre\v.« Nearly all these, it appears, died of 
scurvy ; many of its victims were, for some days previous to their death, 
quite delirious ; others in a state of stupor. 'I'he limbs of those who 
have recovered from its dreadful influence arc mucli discoloured and 
quite bard, and the shock their constitutions have* sustained must ho 
mbst severe. These two vessels were fortunate in receiving supplies 
of fresh provisions from some ships they foil in with on their passage 
borne, after whicli the crews began immediately to recover; and Capt. 
Taylor observes that had ids ship been another week at sea, all tlie 
crew would have been restored to perfect health. 

Tlie survivors now arrived, except those of the Dee, are, far from 
being in so bad a state as were those under similar circiMnstances last 
year ; and but little mortality has occurred, two only having died in the 
hospital established at Stromness by Capt. James Boss, which has again 
been the means of saving many lives. Tlie greatest credit is due to 
the N»/al Surgeon appointed to Ross's hospital by the Admiralty, for 
dns indefatigable attention to tiieir wants and humane sympathy with 
their suft'erings. Many have already returned to their homes com- 
pletely cured, but about thirty still remain in tlie hospital : of these it is 
expected nearly sjl will recover. 

The following table will best convey an idea of the deplorable loss of 
life that has occurred on this melancholy and, to our country, disgraceful 
occasion ; — • 

Oiiginul Crew. Died. Eetunwd. 

The Dee . 50 37 13 * 

GiviMlle Bay 50 10 40 

Noitolk . . 50 7 43 * 

Thomas (wrecked) 50 31 7 and 12 on board Advice, fate 

— unknown. 

•200 85 103 

Two have since died in the hospital at Stromness ; and thus the 
crews of four ships, tonsisiing of 200 Aen, 87 have died, 101 have 
returned in a dreadful state of disease, and the fate of twelve of the 
Thomas’s crew remains still unknown. 
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Respecting the fate of the Advice with 62 men on board, and of the 
Swan of Hull, with a crew of 52 men, the most serious apprehensions 
are entertained. 

We cannot close this melancholy detail without expressing our ho[)c 
yiat the most ample investigation may take place, and tliat the blame 
may fall heavily upon those to whom neglect may be attributable on 
this occasion. From all we can learn it appears quite evident, that had 
the siigj^estions ue offered in our Number for March on the repeSted 
apyliccitions of the merchants and friends of the absent been attended 
to, much of the misery and suffering that has resul#d might ln#e been 
spared, and many lives saved, since it jfj^pears that llie greatest number 
died after the ships were released from the ice, and might eusily have 
been relieved hud the ship been sent to their assistance as we retfom* 
mended. 


We aie happy to learn by the subjoined communication that it is 
proposed to eiect a monument at Malta to the late Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby, by means of a general subscription. The design is as credit- 
able to the Maltese as it is just to the memory of their late Governor ; 

Malta, April 3, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — A subscripticyi paper is in circiilatiou amongst the 
Maltt‘se for the erection of a marble monument tg the memoiy of their late 
lamented Licutenant-Goseinor, Geneial Ponsonby, accouhng to the I'ol- 
lowirnr pbm, propo<.ed to them, as I h ar, by their countryman. Captain 
Vella, late of the Maltese Regiment, which pray insert in your Journal. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, * 

A IVIaltkse. 

To the Editor of the U. S. Journal. 

The remembrance of General Ponsonby will never be effixeed from the 
minds o( tliose who were sincere \vitnes'*es of his publie and private vir- 
tues. As ruler ofthe.se i.slands he has promoted, besides others, the most 
useful reform— the legislative reform. 

Kind and good iii the fulfilment of his his(h duties, no one applied to 
him without admiring his noble and courteous behaviour. 

If in his long government be could not satisfy the wishes of all, many 
must, however, have perceived in lyin his ardent desire to be useful to 
them. 

Compassionate towards the poor, he extended liberal relief, an Jin un- 
foreseen events of fortune he generously assisted the unrortunate. 

It IS unnecessary to mention his glorious military career — it is remark- 
able in the annals of the late War at the Peninsula, and in the records of 
W aterloo. ^ 

So many virtues deserve a place of remembrance for posterity; and his 
generous admiiers are invited to concur for the erection of a marble mo- 
nument; find tlial et^ery person may contribute to the performance of such 
an honest act ot giUt it ude, no amount is limited. 

A Committee lor the superintendence of the work, and for the collection 
of the subscriptions, will be elected as soon as there»<^ill be a eonjpetent 
number subscribers. 

. In pursuance of tlie intention, expressed in^our last Number, to put 
on record tlie parlicitlars of the discussion arising out of Sir Edward 
Corlrington’s unmerited imputations on the coadiict of Sir PulLeney 
Malcolm, we proceed to give an abstract of theji^roceedings in Parlia- 
ment. For the better understanding of the circumstances we itliUBt 
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premise, that on Thursday the 1 3th of April, Sir EdvyarcJ Codrington 
attacked, in no measured terms, the character of Sir PuUeney Malcolm, 
in consequence of which, at the request of Sir Pulteney, Admiral While 
waited ou Sir Edward to require an e^iplanation. Sir Edward assured 
the Admiral that he had not accused Sir Pulteney of saying what was 
not true — that the statement, to that effect, in the papers was a pure 
invention, and that he wa? ready and willing to declare so in his place 
in f'dilianienl. Admiral White then gave him the letter which appears 
in tije report, to be read on tliat occasion, Sir Pulteney Malcolm beyig 
(lesirou*ihat the public should be made aware of the circumstances on 
whicli llic e^ttraordinary charges Sir Edward Codrington were founded 
Not liaviug any documents to refer to at the moment, Sir Pulteney had 
forgotten, and it does not therefore appear in his letter, that not only 
the boats* crews of the Asia shared the money — about 400/. — accruing 
from the sale of the guns, but that every man on board, the majority of 
whom had served in licr at the battle of Navavino, received a part. 
T))e sum of 35/. was also given to the Seamen’s Hospital in the Thames, 
and a further sum to the sick mess of the Asia. 

Nothing, in short, could liave been more groundless than the 
charges, or more prompt and complete than their refutation from all 
quarters, as we can bear witness. aThe |bllowing is an abstract of the 
discussion incidentally iittroduced by Sir E. (Jodrington in a debate on 
the 13th of April: — 

Sir E. Codrington asked whether it was proper conduct in a Command- 
ing Officer to convey building maierials for private purposes in King's 
ships ; and whether it was becoming an officer and a gentleman to fish up 
brass guns in the bay of Navarino, then to sell them, and distribute the 
* proceeds as prize-money ? 

Sir J. Graham said that the gallant Admiral asked what was becoming 
an officer and a gentleman : he thought it would have been more becoming 
if he hud spoken out explicitly when he attacked a brother officer behind 
his back. 

Sir E. Codrington had made the appeal to the Right Hon. Baronet be- 
cause, on the subject in question, he (Sir Jr Graham) had resisted his 
application, when be bad it in his power to institute an investigation. 
Why did the Right Hon. Baronet appoint another officer to siipersede 
him inathe command of. the Mediterranean fleet? The Hon, Baronet 
taunted him as if be did not dare to mention that officer's name, or speak 
what he had spoken in the House before his face. Now he wbuld dis- 
tinctly state that the officer was Sir P^jiltcn^y Malcolm. He disapproved 
of Sir P. Malcolm’s conduct;' arid if he had been tried by a court-martial 
he wouldjuive befeV; Uffned out of tire serviciir. IJe had no reason to con- 
ceal his sentiments ; , that officer had vdiry fre'^ly stated of him what was 
not true. 

Sir J. Graham said the gallant Admi»'al bad at last spokep explicitly. 
He did not believe there was a more gaffaht and honQuraoIe officer in the 
service than Sir P. >J§,lcblm. He bacT not listened to tlie charges brought 
against Sir P. Malcdm. He'had consulted thO'se who v^ere the best Judges 
of his character, and believed there were ho grounds for the charge. At 
all events he was amenabl** to a Coitrf-martialv yet no charges were ever 
bro^it. He thought, therefore, ii wa^ reLtber bad of the honourable and 
galfaht Admiral to whi.spef away the chttra<ifer 6f 'a gallant officer, and 
nojt to mention the nahm till he ’was dfivekjbntp k corner. ' ' 

; A4mir?il Adattp v^as ^rprised the bfo.ught agftipiit his gallhnt 

frier^d Sir P. Matcplm? ; If there ewp tyhyVere lbey not 
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made openly at first, and why did the honourable and f^allant Admiral, 
after three years, bring such an accusation against a brother officer ? 

On the succeeding Mondity, the 18tli, Sir Edward Codrington having 
disclaimed the expressions, affecting the veracity of Sir P. Malcolm, 
as( ribed to him in the papers, and entered into some other explanations 
as to liis reasons for alluding to the fishing up the guns, &c., proceeded 
to read the letter of Sir P. Malcolm, which was as follows : — ^ 


“ No. 23, York Terrace, April 14, 1837. 

“ «iR, — It appears from the report of your speech in the House of 
Commons last night, as reported in 7'Ae Morning Post, that you stated 
tlifit I ought to have been turned out of the Service for my conduct when 
in command of the Mediterranean squadron, and I understood the charges 
to he, that I fished up some brass guns from the wrecks of the ships at 
Navarino, which were sold, and the proceeds shared as prize-money on 
board the Asia, and that I had employed ships of the Government in 
conveying materials for building a house on speculation, and not for my 
own residence. I hope and believe you have made these statements under a 
false impression as to the facts. I shall now proceed to state what occurred, 
on the honour of an officer, and I have no doubt that on attentive consi- 
deration you will repair, as far as you ipay have the power, the injury you 
have done my character, by seating in your place in the House of 
Commons that you had been misinformed. It is true that some brass 
guns were taken up from the wrecks at Navarino by a boat of the Asia, 
and that Captain Hope Johnstone proposed to me that they should be sold, 
and the money divided amongst those who had got them up ; of this I 
approved, and it was so divided. In reply to the other charge, I have to 
state that in the year 1830 I purchased a piece of land near to Athens, 
for the purpose of building a small house.to perpetuate my name in Greece, 
in whose welfare I was strongly interested. In .January, 1831, the autho- 
rities who were engaged in the settlement of Greece were assembled at 
Salamis, and were on the point of making a finish, when they received 
instructions to stop, as the minister of the alliance had hopes ot obtaining 
an extension of the proposed limits. Great was the disappointment, and 
the Greeks began to despair of ever seeing the country settled ; to show, 
however, that I considered that the delay was but temporary, I gave direc- 
tions to prepare to build my houses the three residents of the alliance 
accompanied me to the spot, and all urged me to enlarge my plan. I was 
induced to listen to their suggestions, as it enabled me to show the Greeks 
the superiority of the Maltese workmen, a number of whom went to 
Athens, where they got full employment. Capo dTstria, the then Presi- 
dent of Greece, said to me that I liad conferred a real benefit on his 
country, by beginning to build^a house, as it gave confid^ce to those who 
were desirous to do the same, and who had purchased Ijtnds from the 
Turks, but were disheartened when we separated at Salamis. I had been 
in communication with Sir F. Ponsonby, and had the best means for 
obtaining employm At for the Maltese in Greece, and this appeared to me 
a good beginning. When at Malta I employed the best workmen to make 
. doors and windows for this house, and 1 purchased vn|Lny articles far the 
building, %hich I sent to Greece by a Greek brig, which I hired for the 
purpose ; but I remember that Captain Lyons, of the Madagascar, pro- 
posed to me to take the windows into his cabin,* as they might be Inoken 
in the brig, and I consented, as he was bound to Athens. Some polished 
sfoves were taken on board the Britannia, but her destination being* 
changed whei^at sea, Captain Hawking, of the K^eigh, who was bouitd, 
to Athens, proposed that he should take them up, and I consented. These’ 
are thaomy circumstances which I can recollect, and surely tliese acts are 
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not to be construed into employing Government vessels for private emo- 
lument I am your most obedient Servant, 

“ PuLTENEY Malcolm.” 

** Admiral Sir E. Codrington.” 

Having concluded the reading of the foregoing letter, Sir EdvvaiJ 
added — 

No.w I wish not to make a single con^ment. T leave the matter in the 
hands of the House. 1 will say nothing further than that I wish it to be 
understood that no reflection is thrown by me on the character of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm. 

Sir James Graham said, that Sfter what had fallen from the honourable 
and gallant Admiral the House would expect, he presumed, that he should 
say a few words; and he would flrst address himself to that part of the 
(Question which related to Sir Pulteney Malcolm ; for it was in defence of 
that gallant officer that he on a former Occasion had attempted to address 
the House. As he understood him, he said he did not use the words 
which certainly he (Sir James Graham) had seen reported generally : and 
seeing them reported, relying on his recollection, he thought he had; neaid 
them ; but since the honourable and gallant officer opposite had withdrawn 
them, he was bound to believe that he did not hear them— namely, that 
Sir P. Malcolm had spoken very freely of liim, and had said that which 
was not true. The gallant Admiral had positively denied that ; and after 
that denial, he was quite satisfied on the*^ assurance of the gallant Admiral 
that he did not use those words That would he satisfactoiy to the House, 
satisfactonr to the country, and satisfactoiy to his gallant friend. The 
gallant officer opposite had said he was anxious to uphold the character of 
the profession to wliich he belonged. There could not be a more legiti- 
mate object, since he was sure the character of a British Admiral could 
not be a matter of indifference to the representatives of the British people. 
It was a matter of the last importance that a man like Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm should not have his honour tainted by suspicion for one moment, 
either in that House or elsewhere. How stood the matter with regard to 
the two charges which had been made, passing over, of course, that with 
which the gallant officer concluded his speech ? But, as he understood 
the case, there were really three public charges which had been made by 
the honouratde and gallant oflicer against his gallant friend Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm. Now, let the House consider what these charges were. The 
first was, that he allowed some brasr^ guns which were sunk in the bay of 
Navaiino, and which formed part of the wreck of the battle, to be fished 
up, and shared amongst the men employed In fishing them tip as prize- 
money. What was the exact meaning of the words pnie-money ? Pro- 
fessional men in the House knew it perfectly— it was, that all officers, the 
Admiral included, shared in that mofi’ey. The allegation, therefore, stood, 
that Sir P. Malct'm shared in that prize-money, now stood the fact as 
now adiE)iitted by the gdllaut officer? Why, that the guns were^iished up 
by certain of the boars crew Of his Majesty's ship Asia, which was the 
flag-ship of the gallant Admiral at the battle df Na,xarino. That ship's 
company fought with the gallant Admiral at Navarino. 

Sir E. Codrington.— Only part of them. 

^ Sir^James Graharf.— Why, the Asia was the ship which the gallant 
ofilcer commanded when he was superseded by dir Pulteney Malcolm ; 
and under the Orders of the Admiralty, Sir PjiUeney Malcolm hoisted his 
flag on board the Asia without any transfer of the crew ; and it was under 
the authority of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, not sharing with thetti as in the 
•case of prise-money, .the produce of tbe^uns Was divided among the 
boat's crew who had Jpicked them up. Now, as to the s^dnd charge, 
which was that of ha^ng built a house on speculation^ afid having em- 
ployed the King's ships to convey the stores of which the house of Sir P. 
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Malcolm was built in Greece from Malta. As to the policy or impolicy 
of biiildinj? that house, that was beside the question. The gallant admiral 
admitted the correctness of what Sir P. Malcolm stated. The question 
was, did he build the house on speculation? and, building it on specula- 
fion, did he employ the King's ships to convey the stores ? Sir P, Mal- 
colm said, on his honour as an officer, that he freighted a Greek brig from 
Malta fox the purpose of .conveying those stores. There were two e>Kep- 
tions to that — the window-framed and doors, which were manufactured at 
M^lta with particular care and at great expense ; and Captain Lyons, of 
his Majesty s ship Madagascar, seeing them about to be embarked with 
the other building materials in the Gr^k brig, proposed to the admiral, 
that in order to take greater care of them, he would convey them in the 
frigate ; and Captain Lyons, as a matter of private arrangement, and as a 
mark of good-will to his admiral, conveyed them in his own cabin. He 
had now gone through two public charges, and he had answered them ? 
having done so, he did not wish to resume anything of the angry tone of 
the debate of the other night ; but after what had passed, considering the 
high character of Sir P. Malcolm, considering how precious the character 
of such a man must be, he could not allow even a slur to be cast upon it 
without observation. He would now call the attention of the House to ^ 
who this highly-talented officer was. Much had been said both in and 
out of that House, of officers being r^iseil through the interest of friends 
and connexions : such, however,*was not the case with Sir Pulteney Mal- 
colm. This was not the case of a man being faised by any aristocratic 
influence. He was the son of a humble sheep farmer,**^ and had won his 

fame, as his brother, Ss John also had done, without the aid of powetlul 
friends. Ho had risen to the highest honours of his profession by his own 
exertions, and his honour, till the other night, had never been questioned ; 
he enjoyed a spotless reputation, and possessed the friendship, not only 
of the great men that were at present in existence, but those who had 
departed. He was the comrade in arms of the gallant Nelson, and in the 
last action in which that great man was engaged, he commanded a .ship 
which had the splendid distinction of being called the Happy Donegal. 
He had the friendship of the first general of the day (the Duke of Wel- 
lington), He had the honour of conveying in the ship under his com- 
mand the hero of Assaye. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, at Vigo, landed the 
future conqueror of the Peninsula. At the special desire of the Duke of 
Wellington, the flag of Sir Pulteney«Malcolm was flying at Ostend when 
the destinies pf the convulsed world were decided in the field of Waterloo, 
As a conqueror^ be, became the iHend of the conquered. His flag was at 
St. Helena during the Ume Napoleon was there ; and by %e cordiality of 
his dLsposition ana manners, he not only obtained the confidence, but won 
ihe affections of that great man, wflb, in bis last moments, acknowledged 
his generosity and benevolence. He was tinfqrtunate, ‘#deed, in having 
incurred the displeasure (he hoped the passing displeasure only) of the 
gallant officer, but he still fortunate in the friendship of those whose 
friendship he still enjoyed ; and he trusted the discussion, whatever other 
effect it would hav^ wouldjeaye the honour of Sir P. Malcolm untarnished 
by anything that had taken place,. ^ ^ 

The remamdec of the dohate, principally It^iersonal discthiMiuyU' 
between Sir GMhain and Sir Edward Codrington, in which other 
members took part^ ia as irrelevant. ^ ' 

* The of^i* ?ulten«y Malcolm Was a ScoMah minister, of learning 

and respattabiihy, who» a large family aiid inad^uate meatiN, provided for*' 

hia sons, the father of Palieney, by establjaling them on i anus, as ^ 

usual in Se^tlaUd. The pdtrrihouy, wldch lias been upwards pf a ceiiKp-y m the 
Itmily, is- dow ih the possession of Sir Pulteney.— ISn. 
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Ad extraordinary, though not unforeBeei;, change has , taken, place 
in the relative position of the belligerents in the north of Spain. 
Espartero having transported the whole of* his disposable force from 
Bilbao to St. Sebastian, in which an army of from 30,000 to 35,000 
men was thus concentrated, assumed the command in chief, and pre- 
pared to act, under the wings of our '‘naval co-operation,” Meanwiiile 
the t^arlists, who had their own plans, were on the alert, and encouraged 
a junction whereby an obstacle was removed from their contemplated 
operation, and a diversion created in their favour. For some monthi it 
lias been known that the Carlist'leaders proposed to avail themselves of 
the first opportunity to carry the war beyond the Ebro, and, combining 
with Cabrera, to threaten the capital. The stricter closing of the 
French frontier against the beleaguered patriots, whilst it was unman- 
fully opened to their foes, had also considerably stinted their supplies 
and brought them into straits for provisions. Moreover it was as well 
to refuse their uncovered ranks to the crushing artillery of their cU 
devaiU allies, the British, and, by transferring the operations of their 
principal column to, the interior, avoid a murderous collision with the 
arm which had decided every contest, save the last, in which they fought 
within its range. » 

The gathering of the phristino forces m St, Sebastian being complete, 
the Infante quietly withdrew the guns from his lines before that 
place, and, leaving a corps under Guibelaldc to mask his movements, 
and to check and observe the enemy, on the morning of the 12th May 
commenced his march for the Ebro at tiie head of his main body. 

. On the 14th, Espartero, big with plans of conquest, ventured to 
advance with his 80,t)00 men upon the dismantled and nearly deserted 
entrenchments — they were carried of course, the Auxiliaries leading tlie 
van, and tlie few remaining Carlists deliberately retiring with scarcely 
any loss. Ernani, tliat haven of Anglo-Christino longings, being totally 
abandojied by its owners and defenders, became prize to the conquerors, 
who took fwssession of its. undefended walls and tenantless domiciles. 

The next object was Iron, upon which a strong force, under Colonel 
Evans, was directed. It was bravely defended for nearly two days, but fell 
of coufse ; we are slow to believe the statement that half its little garri- 
son had been butchered in cold blood by the Auxiliaries, notwithstand- 
ing the personal eflbrts of their gallant Commander and other officers to 
protect the piisoners. Fuentarabia capitulated, as a matter of course. 
Hemmed in and^ullied on all, sides by Chy^tmos, French, and English, 
what availed unaided patriotism to the. handful of mountaineers left as 
tl)o forlorn hope of this nook of their nativ^e land ? 

By the last accounts, up to the period at which we jvrite, the advanced 
guard of the Christinos remained at Urnieta, a village in the vicinity of 
Emaj^j, where it has-been attacked by the Carlists, who have resumed 
' tti^ harassing system in the Provinces. The Auxiliaries ha^^returned 
to their lines. Espartero will probably march on Tolosa, quitting his 

co-operative** resources' and increasing biS difficulties at every step. 
In. the meantime .Don Sebastian’s army, accompanied by Don Carlos 
and his court, and respectfully waited on by the corps of Irribarren 
.which itihad skjlful))4turned, had crosseu the Arga'anu Aragon rivers, 
and was apparently greeting its through Aragon, towards soma 

point on the lower Bbro, where a passage might be eSbeted, and a com- 
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municalion secured wjili the forces of Cabrera. The troops as they 
march shout “ for Madrid.*’ Should this movement be as successfully 
executed as it has been expertly planned and promptly undertaken, it 
will deserve to rank amongst bold and brilliant manoeuvres. 

It is at all times gratifying to witness the successful prosecution of a 
•wurs^^f public instri^ction, tending, by its results, to the benefit both 
of the^pil and the country ; and when to that general feeling are &per- 
added more intimate associations creating a personal interest in the 
credit and welfare of the Institution, the gratification we derive from 
our visits to the Royal Military College will be readily understood. 

Tlje progress of this Establishment, which, though national in design, 
supports itself without cost to the public, is commensurate with the 
zeal of its officers and tlie competence of its instructors. A plan of 
education judiciously comprehensive, embracing all real improvements 
in its several branches of study, and not too exclusively technical, is 
combined with a system of discipline which, in training the ewdet for 
the profession of a soldier, restricts him to the habits of a gentleman. 
Here Theory appears in her proper light, as the guide to Practice; — 
wherever the nature of the subject admits, study is aided by illustration ; 
— ground is sketched and tracts Surveyed, field-works are traced and 
executed, bridges prepared and put together, ^materials for a siege con- 
tfucted, profiles raised, and the stars studied. 

So far and so well is the acquisition of suitable knowledge provided 
for ; with tlie mode of examination, by which the efficacy of this course 
of education is tested, we have equal reason to feel satisfied ; it is open, 
varied, and searching ; itflording the deficient candidate no undue chance 
of surmounting the ordeal, yet enabling the examiners to make due 
allowance for that diversity of temperament whicli so frequently enables 
the possessor of the greater share of physical confidence to appear to 
more public advantage than his more sensitive superiors in endowments. 
The range of questions, at the option of any member of the Board to 
put, is only limited by the boundary of the student’s class in each 
branch of study. 

From this preamble we proceed to the details of the last half-yearly 
public examinations at Sandhurst, to which the foregoing observations 
relate : — 

These examinations took pl%ce on the 17th, 18lh, and 19th of 
May, before a Board of Commissioners, composed of Generals the Hon. 
Sir Edward Paget, and thfe Hon. Sir G. L. Cole; ItTajor-Gcnerala^j^ir 
Alexander Dickson, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Royal Artilleiy, and 
Sir George Scovell, Governor of the College; Colonel Taylor, Lieut. 
Governor, &c. &•. Among the visitors were also Colonel Verner, M.P. ; 
Sir Heniy A. 'Johnson, Bart.; Major Shadwell Gierke; and Major Jack- 
son and Captain Straith, the able Professors of ^Lurveying and ^tifiea- 
tion at^he Mom East-Indii Company’s Military Seminary. 

The examinations of the gentlemen cadets occupied the I7lh and 18th 
of May; at the close of wliich the following jiere declared to have com- 
' pleted their qualifications for Commissions, ami vrere accordingly recom- 
mended by the Cdimnissioners to the Geiiera\Commander-in-Chief, in 
the order, qf their acquirements and merit, tO’ itceive Ertsigneies in ,tl5e“ 
line, without pitrchasfe. The first three on the lijk haring, moreover, each * 
passed one exWfndtiott or more beyond the required course for a Com- 
mission, ‘wefe rewarded with honorary certificates ot* approbation;— 
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1. Francis G. Scott ; 2. Lewis Coker ; 3. Patrick L» C. Paget ; 4. Cockayne 
Frith ; 6. John Mannin ; 6. Charles F. Caiocipbell ; 7. Thomas Addison ; 
8. Henry B. Powell ; 9. Thomas N. Dalton ; 1 0, Thomas Dundas ; 11. Wil- 
liam R. Browne ; 12. George E. E. Warburton; 13. Frederick C. W. Fitz- 
patrick; 14. Arthur W. By les ; 15. John Ahmuty ; 16. Thomas P. Onslow ; 
17. John Hackett ; 18. Henry Cadett; 19. Thomas S. Little. 

But the total number of gentlemen cadets brought forward for public 
examination in the different branches of the collegiate course of studies 
on ti)is occasion, was, — in Mathematjc|, thirty-four; in Fort^cation, 
thirty-four ; in Military Surveying, twenty-four; in the Latin, French, 
and German Languages, twenty-eight ; ana in General History, ancient 
and modern, thirteen. 

Among these Gentlemen CadetsV Mr. Francis G. Scott particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in his mathematical examination ; and Sir A. Dickson, 
who selected the propositions for exhibition, declared his special approval 
of the clearncvss with which this young gentleman, in the course of the 
examinations in spherics and conic sections, 'demonstrated some results 
from the projection of the sphere, and developed the construction of the 
system of hyperbolic logarithms by asymptotical spaces. 

In the trigonometrical and military surveying the Gentlemen Cadets 
whose work was most deserving of notice were Messrs. Henry B. Powell, 
Lewis Coker, and Thomas Addison, who had respectively gained the 
prize sextants of the last and present terms, and the fortification prize on 
this occasion, and who, with the rert of the surveying classes, had now 
completed an extensive chain of triangulation in the country surrounding 
the College. Gentlemen Cadets Powell, Coker, and Addison, displayed 
superior intelligence in their examination on the trigonometrical prin- 
ciples which they had thus reduced to professional practice; and a pen- 
work survey of the range of heights called Chobham Ridges, made by 
Gentleman Cadet Powell, wholly without the aid of a master, and display- 
ing singular beauty of execution, was laid befbre the Commissioners. 
Gentleman Cadet Powell also occupied an honourable place at the head 
of the Gentlemen Cadets who were examined on this occasion in ancient 
and modern history, and nearly the whole of whom, indeed, creditably 
sustained a very searching investigation into their acquaintance with the 
general series of historical events, as well as a great variety of chronolo- 
gical and genealogical details. 

The examinations in fortification were, as usual, highly interesting ; and 
to show the extent to which the qualifications of the Gentlemen Cadets had 
been carried during the term, in the<practice as well as the theory of 
the art, by their excellent instructor. Major Prosser, whose mastery of his 
business and manner af imparting it we could not but admire, we select 
the following entries, extracted from the working journal which is kept 
of their operations, and with an inspect^n of which we were favoured : — 

March gnd. — Traced, profiled, and marked out the platform spaces and 
embrasures of a i^veted elevated battery for four gUns, with splinter- 
proof traverse. 

4th.— Traced and profiled an elevated unreveted.mortar battery for three 
mortars. Picketing put the spaces for the platforms. ,, 

9th.— Tiaced and profiled a sunken battery for four gpns, with plat- 
forms, embrasures, and ^plinter-prqof. 

and profiled a sunken battery for six mortars, adapted to 

a di&cult soil. 

20th.— Traced a lunette ;'fcd^filadod it ; and then made the profiles of the 
heights determined thereby? 

March Sincl. — Practisf j making gabions and fasciTfts. 

'•April 1st. — Traced a s^jaalJ flOche of dimeijsions suited to the classes, 
whi6h only averaged cigSteen each day. Furnished them wit|^ tools, and 
employed them as a working party on the flOohe. Each di^geris portion 
was eight cubic yards. They completed it, unassisted) in thirteen hours. 
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17th. — Distributed &s ^un-detachments Of six each, and vrorked the 
tield-guns for an hour. Pr^cti^ed layinij; them. 

l 9 th.~Tried the strength of timber, in illustration of Barlow's and Sir 
Howard Douglas’s tables. Applied the parallelogram of forces to find 
the amount of pressure of a given vreight, applied and divided in different 
directions. Exemplified it by a carpentry truss. Showed the method of 
scarfing timber. 

^ wflii tt ^hi ^^ recled the rough field gin, shears, and capstan, putting them 
togetherDUd working them. Hi|ised the heavy six-pounders, weighing 
20 cwt. Explained the application of the mechanical powers in these 
insfiinces, and the consequent increase offeree. 

May 6th, 8th, 9th, lOth* and Idth.'-^ere exercised in the practice of 
making bridges of boats and casks on the lake, according to the regula- 
tions of the pontooning train. 

8th.— Some rifle pits were prepared. The escalade, attack, and 
defence of field-works, were gone through. A foiigass was fired, and hand 
grenades thrown into a gabionnade from the parapet of the lines ; also 
shells into the ditch. 

In the course of the examinations on the 1 7th of May, the Commis- 
sioners adjourned to the margin of the lake, to see the united fortification 
classes, anniounting to fbrty Gentlemen Cadets, man a doubje column of 
boats and cask rafts, which were rowed from the upper part of the lake ; 
and with which, in a few minutes, a pontoon bridge — one hundred and 
twenty feet long, eight broad, and capable of bearing the passage of light 
artillery — was thrown from*the mainland to a small island. This bridge 
we had the pleasure to cross, in goodly company, within about twelve 
minutes from the beginning of its construction, and bear witness to its 
compactness and efficiency when finished, and to the business-like way in 
which it was laid. It remained during the succeeding days a striking 
feature in the College grounds. We also saw, as part of the work of the 
term which had been prepared for the" instruction of' the Gentlemen 
Cadets, several infantry bridges, thrown over other parts of the water, and 
composed of spars, of a cart and ladders, and of such other ready expe- 
dients for the nonce as might be usefully employed on service. 

The detachment of the Hoyal Sappers and Miners, in addition to their 
usual employment in general furtherance of the objects of instruction, had, it 
appeared, been occupied during the terra in roofing and turfing-in the capon- 
mOre for sweeping the ditch of the large flag-staff redoubt with a musketry 
fire. This covered and lonpholed caponniSre, which is now thus finished, 
is really a beautiful example of its kind ; and, as a piece of workmanship, 
reflects great credit upon the detachments of the valuable corps* which 
have been employed in its construction. A barrier of chevaux-de-frise, 
composed of Sword blades, to close the ramp of the redoubt itself, and, 
like the similar defences of the great breach at Badajoz, constituting an 
obstacle of the most formidable character, had also been among the works 
of the term. * . . ^ 

During the examinations on the I8th, the Commissioners a second time 
adjourned to the ground in front of the parade: where the fortification 
classes were told into working and tracing parties ; and, in presence 
of the Board, proceeded to make fascines and gabions, and to picket and 
profile field works of various kinds, selected by Sir A- Dickson. 

Amonpi the Toft ificat ion drawings exhibited in the Board-room, 
tion to the usual course, was veiy neat and interesting plan (copied 
after a sketch by Major PrdSscr), by Gentleman^tadet Thomas M. Steele, 
of the operations of the siege review at ChatharflJn April last ; and other 
plans, of the fortress of Alessandria, (as fertifiell after the projects of 
Chasse LotIpMe Laubat,) oj Foft Querqueville ttjbar Cherbourg, of tlje 
systems oC^behorn, and of the lines north of theiCollege, drawn respebn 
tively by Geiitlmen Cadets Andrew Green, Henry Cadett, Cockayne Frith, 
and w iiliato W. T. Cole. 
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The display of the more animated feats of the Riding School took place 
5,8 usual. The horsemanship of the class was unquestionable ; both horses 
and riders were on their mettle, and the manege was perhaps a little* more 
riotous, than under the sober discipline of the late Captain Chadwick. 

The whole ol* these exhibitions elicited and deserved the unqualiii^d 
praise of the Commissioners, and, we need not add, were regarded by our- 
selves with the utmost interest and satishiction. If any thing , in the 
course, struck us as open to alteration, it was the too literaJ/rf'TrfG'er 
syntactical translation, of the Latin Classics into English. It t^we admit, 
essential to test the pupil’s knowledge of syntax, by oliliging him to pArse 
the sentences he construes, always, if a beginner, occasionally, if more 
advanced—but as an invariable practice, we think it calculated to cramp 
both the pupil’s perception of the beauties of the Classic he reads, and his 
own capacity of rendering them in corresponding languHge, which, as pro- 
moting a fluency of style, should always be an object in oral translation. 
We must do both the Cadets and their instructors the justice to say that 
they seemed perfectly versed in the method of construction assigned them. 

l"he public examination of the Senior Department, which took place on 
the 19th, was conducted by Sir Alexander Dickson, who selected from the 
lists a number of propositions relating to the diff'erent subjects which con- 
stitute the higher course of mathematical instruction pursued at the Insti- 
tution, and w^as pleased to express his satisfaction at the manner in which 
the investigations were immediately drawn up. The analytical processes 
for exhibiting the properties of lines of the second order were particularly 
distinguished. The list of propositions concerning mixed mathematics 
comprehended the principal subjects which enter under the heads of 
‘mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and physical astronomy ; and to these was 
added a series of such propositions as are required in the operations of 
geographical or geodetical engineering. 

The divisions of element ary mathematics, consisting of Euclid’s geometry, 
the theorems and practical operations of trigonometry, both plane and 
spherical, and mensuration— and the course of algebra and the conic sec- 
tions— having, on a previous day, been made the subjects of examination 
before the aiiljiorilies of the College, and tlie proficiency of the officers in 
those subjects satisfactorily shown, a repetition of them was on the present 
occasion, in order to save time, disper sed with. 

Tlie mathematical examination was succeeded by that on permanent 
and field fortification, including explanations of the processes of defilading 
works, both geometrically and by tlvp eye, and the attack and defence of 
fortresses, vvith the details of military mining. 

In Conclusion, there were submitted to the Board the written solutions 
given by Lieutenant H. J. Eagar, 3lst Regiment, pf the several printed 
questions relating to subjects drawn from Euclid and the higher mathe- 
matics, and to the principles of forfification ; together with the answers 
given by the sajjie offic er, also in writing, tg a number of questions which 
had been proposS by Professor Lowry from Poisson's Traits de Mecati que : 
these were accompanied by the favourable testimonials of the Professors 
who had been appointed to examine and report upon them. 

Lieutenant Eagar having satisfactorily acquitted himself in the course 
of an examination which, including the preparation of the written solu- 
tioi^.above alluded t6', must be considered as of the strictest charactc'r, 
presented by tfie Board with a certificate of the first class ;®in which, 
in consequence of havirig pursued hi.s Studiies beyond the usual course, 
into the highest branch^' ol mathematical science, a notice to this effect 
was introduced. r « 

.. The military drawings, which were exhibited in the Board-room, con- 
sisted partly of the usual plates relating to fortification, and^partly of the 
'examples which had bJften executed by the officers in the halls of study, 
under LJaptain Prosser, the Professor of Surveying in the Senior Depart- 
ment, preparatory to the performance of their operations on the ground ; 
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and these gave evidence of considerable talent in the ofBoers who have 
recently joined the Institution. There was also an interesting plan repre- 
senting the ground from Newbury nearly to Marlboroiuih, in the direction 
of the great Homan road iVom London to Bath ; this had been laid down 
by Lieutenant Symonds, 74th Regiment, and Lieutenant Ready, 71st 
^tegiment, from the topographical survey which they had voluntarily exe- 
euted, in addition to their pres^bed course, as part of the series of opera- 
TjoWro^Haken for thetpurpose of discovering the remains of the ancient 
military^sitions and roads in tlfis country. vVe can attest the seal with 
which this interesting object is prosecuted by the officers above men- 
tioned. It may not be uninteresting to mention that, from Newbury the 
ground was surveyed by them along the*Baydon road, as far as Shefford 
Woodlands; and that in a spot near Hoe-Benham workhouse there was 
discovered a portion of the Roman road, consisting of a close pavement of 
large flints : its direction is such that if produced eastward it would fall 
into the former road at four miles from Newbury ; and at this intersection 
is the spot where the ancient road to Bath through Spinas diverged from 
that which joined the latter station and Cirencester. Proceeding west- 
ward there was again perceived a substratum similar to the former in a 
path leading from Elcot to Wickham ; and plain traces occur at intervals 
in the same line nearly as far as Littleeot. Here all indications are lost ; 
but the antiquities discovered a few years since at the latter place, and at 
Rudge, may be considered as evidences that the road passed over the nar- 
row line of elevated grountUwhifch extends to Marlborough. 

In the Board-room was a well-dravyn sketclt^ by Captain Clarke, 2nd 
Dragoons, of the operations of the siege review at Chatham, alrtady 
alluded to: on which occasion Captain Clarke, with several others of the 
officers, enjoyed, throiurh the kindness of Colonel Pasley, the distin- 
guished Director of the Engineer Establishment of Instruction, the 
advantage of being permitted to be present. 

Lastly, during the term just elapsed, the enclctsure of the terreplein of 
the pentagonal bastion fort in rear of the College, executed for the in- 
struction of the Senior Deparlment, had been completed; and there w'as 
exhibited a plan of the fort, which had been ably laid down by Captain 
Harvey, I4th Light Dragoons. On the plan that officer had marked the 
data obtained by the spirit-level for determining the reliefs of the redoubt 
which it is intended to execute in its centre, to serve both as an interior 
intrenchment, and as an exemplification of the geometrical principles 
according to which a work in a* situation so commanded might be 
defiladed. • 

We are bound to say, that upon this occasion Lieutenant Eagar 
acquitted himself admirably ; and, in return, has reason to be proud of 
the sense entertained of liis nfieri^ and the honourable testimonials by 
wliich it has been acknowledged and rewarded. To JJrofessor Narrien 
infinite credit is due for the proficiency of his department. AVe remarked 
strong evidences of observation and application amongst the students 
of the Senior Department, and founcl those officers with whom we had 
more particularly the pleasure of conversing, including Captain Clarke 
of the Greys, Captain Harvey of the 14th Light^Dragoons, and Lieu- 
tenant ^monds of the 74ih, abounding in infonnatwon, and resoT&H^^i. 
qualifying lliemselves for the ordeal which awaits them in their turn. 

In concluding this sketch, it is but due the authorities, officers, 
and professors of tlys prosperous estahlishmenrkto ascribe to them the 
high station .which it holds amongst the institutions for military educa-^ 
tion throughout the world. 
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[Where two places are mentioned^ the last-named ia that at which the Depfit of the Kegt. 
is stationed.} • 


let Life Guards— Hyde Park. 

2nd do.— Windsor. 

Royal Horse Guards— Retent’a Park. 

1st Draguou Guards— Dablto. 

2ud dp.— Longford. 

3rd do,— BalliucoU^g. 

4th do.— Manchester. 

5tb do.— Birmingham. 

6ih do.— Brighton. 

7th do.— Tork. 

1st Dtagoops— Dublin. 

2nd do.— Dundalk. 

3rd do.— Cauterbury, ord, to India. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

6th do.— Dorchester. 

7th Hussars— Hounslow. 

Blh do.— Dublin. 

9ih Lancers — Glasgow, 
loth Hussars— Nottingham. 

Llth Light Drasouus — Bengal. 

12th Lancers— Coventry. 

13Ui Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14th do.— Edinburgh. 

15th Hussars— Leetls. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Ipswich. 

Grena<Uor Guards fist bait.} — Windsor. 

Do. [2nd battalion I— 8t. George* it B. 

Do, f3rd battalion}— Tower. 

Coldstream Guards [Ist batt.]— Dublin. 

Do. [2nd battalion}— Portman B. 

Sc. Fusilier Guards [Ist batt.}— St. John’s Wd. 
Do. r2nd battalion 1— Wellington B. 

1st root Ust battalion J— Limerick. 

Do. [2nd battalion}— Canada; Plymouth, 

2nd do.— Bombay ; Gliulliam. 
dnl do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

4th do,— New South Wales j Chatham. 

5th do. — Ionian Isles; Go.sport. 

6th do.— Bombay; Chatham. 

7th do. — Bolton. 

Sthdo.— Jamaica ; Castlebar, 

9th do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

10th do.— Ionian Isles, ord. home ; Brecon, 
llth do.— lonmn Isles; Waterford. 

12th do.— Aihlone, owl. for Maiuitlus. 

13th do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do,— West Indies; Wexford. 

15th do.— Canada, ord. home ; Galway, 

16th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do. — Bombay ; Cbutliam. 

18th do.— Ceylon ; Galway. 

19th do.— Buttevant. 

20th do,— Canterbury. 

21st do. — Van Diemen’s Laud; Chatham. 

22nd do^Templemora 
23r(l do.— Kilkenny, ^ 

24th do.— Canada; Youglml. 

25th do. — Templemore. 

26th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27th do.— I’.apc of G. Hope , Chatham, 
28tlido. — N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

29th do.— Mauritius, ord. liome ; Devonport. 
30th do. — Bermuda; Hull. 
iv^Gg^J^'^Bengal; Chathari. 

32ful do. — Canada; Plymouth. 

33rd do.— Gibraltar *, Birr. 

34th do.— America ; Cashel. i 

36th do.— Mauritius ; Cork. * " 

36t)i do.— W. Indies ; tPlymout^.. 

37tli do. — Jamaica; Plymouth. 

'38tli do.— Dublin. f 


39tb Foot— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

4lst do, — Madras ; Chatham. 

ISnd^Q.— Edinburgh. 

43rd da— Amorioa; Ply mouthy. 

44tA do. — Bengal { Chatham. , 

45th do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

46th dfl^Dublin. ord. for Gibraltar. 

47tb do.— Malta; PortsmouUu 
48th dOk— Manchester. 

49th do, — Btengal ; Chatham. 

50ihdo.— ;New South Wales; ChaUiam. 

51st do. — Chatham, for Van Diemra's Land. 
52iid do.— Gibraltar : Carlisle. 

53rd do.— Ionian Isles; Cork. 

54th do.— Madras j Chatham. 

55th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do.— Jatuaira ; Sunderland. 

67th do.— Madras; Chatham. 

58tb do. — Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

69th do.— Malta; Portsmouth. 

60th do. [Ist batt.}— Corfu; Newcastle* 

Du. [2nd batt.}— Gibraltar, ord. for Malta ; 

6 Ist do.— Ceylon; Fermoy. [Jersey. 

62nd do.— Madra.s ; Chatham. 

63rd do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

64tb do. — Jamaica; Fort George. 

65th do. — W’. Indies, ord. for America ; Kinsalc 
66thdo.— Canada; Kinsale. 

67th do. — W. Indies; Sheerness. [mouth 

68th do.— Gibraltar, ord. for Jamaica; Ports- 
69th do. — W. Indies ; Chatham. 

70lh do.— Malta, ord. for \V, Indies; Guernsey. 
7l8t do. — Dublin, 

72nd do,— Cane of Good Hope ; Limerick. 

73rd do. — Toman Isles; Mullingar. 

74th do. — West Indies; Peith. 

75th do. — Cttpe of Good Hope ; Naas. 

76th do.— W. Indies ; Stirling. 

77th do.— Dublin, ord. for Malta. 

78th do. — Ceylon ; Armagh* 

79th do.— Glasgow, 

8l)th do. — N. S. Wales } Chatham. 

Sistdo. — Gibraltar ; Clare Castle. 

82nd do. — Gibraltar; Cork. 

BJnl do. — America; Cork, 

84th do.— Jamaica, ord. home ; Waterford, 

85th do.— America; Clonmel. 

86th do.— Chatham. 

87th do. — Mauritius; Nenagh. 

88lli do. — Portsmouth. 

89th do. — West Indies; Omagh. 

90th do. — Ceylon; Tralee. 

9l8t do.— St. Helena ; Drogheda. [derry. 

^2nd do.— Malta, ord. for Ionian Isles ; London- 
93rd do.— Newry, ord. for Gibialfar. 

94th doJ-Birr. 

95th do.— Dublin. 

96th do.— Enniskillen. 

97tli do. — Weedoh. 

98th do. — C. of G. H.. ord. home ; Portsmouth 
99th do.— Mauritius, ord. home ; Plymouth, 
Rifle Brig. [Ist batt,}— Woolwich. 

Do. [2nd batt }— Ion. Isles, ord. homo j Dover 
Royal Stuff Corps — Ilythe. 

1st West India Regiment— Trinida.1, &c. 

2nd do.— New Providence and Iloudurus. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen— Cape of Good Hope 
Royal African Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone. 
Roy«il Newfoundlatid Veteran Comp. — Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fenoiblcs— Malt^, 


(This Document being prejiafed exclusively for the U. S. Journal, we request thati if borrowed 
its source may be acknowledged.] 
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ActseonraS, CapLLord Edward Rnacell, South 

Amerfca. • 

AStna, 6, sur. v. Capt. A.T. E. VidaLCoaatof 
AlVica. 

Al"n», s>t. V., Lieut. E. H.Tinling, W. Indiaa, 
Algerine, 10. Lieut. W. S.'riiomas, £!uat fndlea* 
Capt. H . D. Cflad^ G.B. Eaat 

Asia, 84, Capt.^ Fisher, Mediterranean. 
Astitra, 6,Capt. J. II; Plumridgo, Falmouth. 
Eailia%i, 50, Capt. A'. L. Oorry. Medtterrhnean. 
llaailisk.6. ketch, Lteut.G.G. Maodohalid,^outh 
America. 

Beaivn, 8, sur. v., Lieut. T. Graves, Mediter. 
Beagle, 10. sur. v. Com. J. C. Wickham, East 
Indies. 

Bellniuphon.SO, Captain Samuel Jackson, C.B., 
Me<iiterfanean, 

Beh'idera, 43, Capt. C.U. Strong, West Indies. 
Blazer, sr. v., Lieut. J. M. Waugh, Plymouth. 
Blonde, 40. Capt. F . Mason, (y. B . South America. 
Bonotta, 3, Lieut. H. P. Descanips, Coast of 
Atricu. 

Britannia, 120, Adm. P. C, 11. Durham, G.CJ8., 
Cupt.J. W. D.Dundas, Portsmouth. 
Buzzard, 3, Lieut. P.CampbcU, QoastofAfVi. 
Caledonia. 120, AdmiralSirlosius Rowley, Bt. 

K.C.H..Oupt. tt. B. Matftin.O B. . IJdediter. 
Canieli'on, 10. Lieut. J. Bradley, Lisbon station. 
Cm roll, .St. V., Lieut. K. li. Owen, West kidies.* 
Carysfort. 26, Capt. tl. B. Martin. Mediter. 
Castor, 30. Capt F,. Collier, Chatham, 

Ce> Ion, 3, Lieut. , Vec. shij). Malta. 

Chnmi)iou« 18, Com.G. St. V. Kiog.W, Indies. 
Cliai y(id(s,3, Lieut. S. Mercer, Coast ofAfrira. 
Cliililcrs, 16, Com. IToii. II. Keppel. Meditei. 

Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Hon. G. Grey, S. America. 
(Uio, 16 Com, W. Richardson, Mediterrnnean. 
Cockatrice, 6, Lieut. J, Douglas, S- .Ameiica. 
Culumbi.i, St. v, Lieut. G, T. Gordon, par. ser. 
Columbine, 18, Com. T. Henderson, <>oast of 
ACiica. 

CoinuR, 18, Com. Hon. P. P. Cary, West Indies. 
CunO.ince, st. v., Lieut. W. Arh'tt, Mediter. 
Coiuvay, 28, Capt. C. R. Drinkwatrr, E. Indies. 
(JornwalUs, 74, Vice-Adm. Hon. Sir tJ. Paget, 
G.C H., Capt. Sir K. Grant, Kt., W. Indies. 
Cvuizer, Id.Coni. W, A. Willis, W, Indies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. K, Norcott, t/Oast of Africa. 
Dido, 18, Capt. L. Davies, C.B., Meditcn ano, lo. 
Dolphin, 3, Lieut. 'I', L. Roberts. C. ol Africa. 
Dublin, 50,Vice-Adm. Sir(L £. Hnmond. Bart., 
K.C.H., C]apt, R.Tait.S. America. 

Echo, St. V.. Lieut. W. Jumos, West Indies. 
ERpoir, 10, Lieut. C- W. Riley, Falmouth. 
Excellcul,76, Capt, T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Lieut. W, B. Oliver, Ports- 
mouth. 

Faiiy, 10, sur.v. Capt. W. Hewett, "North ^ea. 
Firefly, st. \ Lieut. J. Peaice. partiq. seiv. 
Flamer, st. v., Lieut. J. M. Potbury, part. ser. 
Fly, 18, (knn. H. Eliott, South America. 

Gannct. 1C, (Japl. W. G. II. Whish. West Indies. 
Griftbu. 3, Lieut. J. G. D’Urlmn, West Indies. 
Harlequin, 16. Com. J. E. F.rskine, Medilcrran. 
Harpy. 10, Lieut, Hon. 6.R.A. Clements, W. 

Indies. ^ 

Harriei, 18, Com. W. H. H, Carew,S. America. 
Hastings, 7i, rice- Admiral Sir W. 11. Gage, 
G, C. H., Capt. II. ShilTner, Lisbon sta. 
Hazard, 16, Com. J. Wilkinson, Portsmifuth. 
Hercules, 74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Ports- 
mouth. • 

Hermes, at. v. Lieut. W*. S. Blount, Falmouth. 
Hoi net, 6, Lieut. F.R. Coghlap, South America, 
Howe, 120, Vtee-Adm.Sir R. Oiway, Bt. K.C.B,, 
Capt. C. H. Paget, SUmOfness. 


lmogene,88, Ci^t. H. W. Bruce. S. America. 
Inconstant, 36, Capt. D.Prtng, Lisbon sta. ‘ 
Jaseur. 16, Com. J . Haokett, Plymoalh* ' 
Lark, 4, sur. v. Lieut* E. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Larue, 18, Cum. 3 . P. Blake, Portsmouth. 
Leveret, 10, Lieiit. C. I.'Bosanquet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Lightning, st.v., Lieut. Jas. Shambler, Falmotlth. 
Lynx, 3, Lieutenant H. V. Huntley, C. Of Africa 
Madagascar 46, Capt. Sir J. S. Peyton, K.O^M. 
West Indies. 

Magicienne, 34. Capt. G. W. St. John MUdmny, 
fiisbon station. 

Magnilieent, 4, Com. J. Paget, rec. sliipf Jamal. 
Magpie, 4, Lieut. T. S. Brock, Mediterranean. 
Malabar. 74. Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, C.B. 

IC.O.H,, Lisbon station. 

Me(h>a, st.v. Com. H.T. Austin, Mediter. 
Melville, 74, Vice-Admiral Sir Fetor Halkett, 
G.C.H. ) Capt. P. J. Douglas, N. America 
andW. Indies. 

Meteor, st. v. Lieut. G.W. Smith, W. ladies. 
Miiiden, 74, Capt. A . R. Sharpe, C.B., Lisbon 
station. 

Naudlns, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke, Medit. 

Nimrod. 30, Com. J. Fraser, W. Indies. 

North Star, 28, Com. Lord J oh u Hay, Lisbon 
btatiou. 

Otestes, 18, Com. J. J. F, Nowell, MetUter. 
Pearl, 20, Com. Lord C. jC. Pawt, Lisbon sta. 
Pelican, 16, Cunf. B. Popham, Coast of Africa. 
Pelorus, 16, Com. T. Harding, East Indies. 
Pembroke, 74, Capt. F. Moresfey, C.B., Ply- 
miiuth. 

Phoenix, st.v,, Corn.W H- Henderson, Lisbon 
ttUktiun. , 

Pickle, 5, Ueut. A. G.Biilman, W.Indies. 

Pnicher, 5, Lieut, E Bevan. W'est Indies. 
Pique, 36, Capt. Hon. II. J. Rous, Portsmouth. 
Portland, 52, Capt. D. Price, Mi'^dilerraneau. 
Princess Charlotte, 104, Capt. A. Ftin$h.iwej 
Poitsmouth. 

Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Castle, Coast of Africa 
Racehorse, 18, Com. Sir J, K. Home, Ul. West 
Indies. 

Racer, 1 6, Com. J. Hope, West Indies. 

Rainbow , 28, Capt. T. Bennett, W»*st Indies. 
Riileigli, 16, ('apt. M. Quin, East luclios. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. Hon. G, U. 8l. V. tie Kos 
Kiniiaini, Mediter. 

ilutUesnakp,28, Capt. VV. Hobson, E. linlies. 
Ra\eii, 4,sur. V. Lieut.G. A.Bedtoid,(;. of Alnta. 
Revenge. 78, Capt. W. Elliott, C.B. K.C.II., 
Mediterranean. 

RliadamantlmR, st. v. Lieut, J. Diiffill, Woolwich. 
Ringdove, 16, Com U. P. Nixou, Plymnntli. 
iJtotliiey, 02, Capt Hyde Parker, Mediter. 

Rolln, 10, Lieut. F.II. H.Gln.Hse, Coastof Afiica, 
Rose, 18. Com W. Rariow .^last Indies. 

Rover, 18, Com. (;has. Eden, South Amerioa. 
Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A. Beauelerk. 

G.C.B , G.C. 11 , ('apt. J. Sjrkes, Pljmoiitli. 
Royal George, yaeht, Capt. Ht. Hon. I oid A. 

Fitzclurence, (5.C.H. Portsmoulh. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt. Sup. W, P. Cum- 
by, C.B , Pembroke, 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. Hon. £. Plunketti IxuLon 
' station. • 

RusseU,74. Capt. Sir W. H. Dilloii, K.C.H., 
Lisbon statkm. 

Salamander, stajt. Com. S. C. Dacres, Lisbon 
station. \ 

Samatang.28,Cnp\W. Broughton. S. Amoiica. 
San Josef, HO, Cup«. J, Hancock, C.B , guard- 
ship, Plymouth. 

bApphire,38, Capt. R. F. Rowley, Med iterrau. 
Sappho, 16, Com. T. Fraser. West Indies. 
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STATIONS OP THE BRITISH ARMY OK IsT JUNE, 1837 - 


[Where two places are mentioaed, tlie last>named is that at wliich the Depfit of the lleKt. 
is stationed.] 


Ut Life Gnards— Hyde Park. 

2tid do.— Windsor. 

Royal Horse (Jiiards — Regent’s Park, 
lat DragiHiit Gourds — Dablin, 

2nd dj*.— Ijonyford. 

3rd do. — Ralliticollig. 

4tli do. — Munrhester. 

5th do.— Rirmingham. 

Gth do.— Brighton. 

7th do.— York. 

lat Dragoons— Dublin. 

2nd do. — Dundalk. 

3rd do. — Canterbury, ord. to India. 

4th do. — Bombay. 

Gth do.— Dorchester. 

7th Hussars— Hounslow. 

Hih do. — Dublin. 

9th Lancers — Glasgow, 
lutli Hussars — ^Nutungham. 

11th Light Dragoons— Bengal. 

12 th T.ancers— C-oveiitry. 

ISth Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14th do. -Edinburgh. 

15tli Hussars— Leeds. 

IGth Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Inswich. 

Gremadier uvwrdi [1st batt.] — Windsor. 

Do I2ud battalion 1— .St. Georgo’%B, 

Do, [3rd baltalion]— Tower. 

Co idstroam Guards [1st b.att.]— Dublin. 

Do. [2nd battalion]— Portmaii B. 

Sc. Fusilier Gitards [1st batt.]— St. John’s Wd. 
Do. C2n«l battalion] — Wellington B. 

1st Foot [Isl baltaliouj — Lirnerick. 

Do. r2ud battAlioiij— Canada; Plymouth, 

2nd do — Bombay ; (/halh.vm, 

3rd do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

4th do — New South Wales ; Chatham. 

6tii do. — Ionian Isles; Gosport, 
fith do. — Bombay; Chatham 
7ih do— Bolton. 

8th do.— Jamaica ; C^astlebar. 

9fh do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

10th do, — Ionian Isles, ord. home ; Brecon. 
11th do. — Ionian Isles; Waterford. 

I2th do — Aihluiie, ord. for Maiiutiiis. 

13th do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

I4tii do. — West Indies, Wexford. 

15th do,— Cau.ad.i, ord. home ; Galway. 
iGtli do.— ‘Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do. — Bombay; Chuthara. 

IHth do.— Ceylon ; Galway. 
l‘.)ih do.— Bultevant. 

20th ill).— Canterbury. 

21st do.— Van Diemen’s Land; Chatham. 

22nd do. — Tempi emor^^ 

2.jrd do.— Kilkenny. ^ 

24th do, — (’anada; Youghal. 

25th do. — Templcniore. 

26ih do —Bengal ; Chatham. 

27th do. — Cape of (J. Hope, Chatham. 
‘JHthdo.— N.S. Wales; Clmlhani. 

20th do. — Mauritius, Old. liume ; Dovoupoit. 
3()th do. — BiTinudti; Hull. ^ 

Chathnrt- 

32hd do. — Canada; Plymouth. 

33rd do — Gibraltar; Birr. 

.34tli do. — America; Cashel. L 

35th do. — Mauritius; Cork. fi 
36th do. — W. Indies; PlymouD. 

37tli do.— Jamaica; Plymouth/: 

38th do. — Duhlin. f 


39th Foot — Madras; Chatham. 

40th do,— Bombay ; Chatham. 

41st do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

42nil4o.— Edinburgh. 

43rd do. — Amfrica; Plymouth*. 

44tA do. — Bengal; Chatham. ^ 

45tn do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

46th do.— Dublin, ord. for Gibraltar. 

4?th do.— Malta; PortsmouLh. 

48th do, — Munchestor. 

49th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

50ihdo.— New South Wales; CliatJliam . 

51st do, — Chatham, for Van Diemmi’s Laud. 
52ud do. — Gibraltar ; Carlisle. 

53id do.— Ionian Isles; Cork. 

54th do. — Madras ; Chatliam. 

55th do. — Madras ; Chuthnm. 

56th do.— Jamaica ; Suiuleiland. 

67th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

58lh do. — Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

69th do.— Malta; Portsmouth. 

60th do. [1st batt.] — Corfu; Newcastle, 

Do. [2nd batt.] — Gibraltar, ord. for Malta ; 

61st do.— Ceyloni Feimoj. [Jersey. 

62nd do. — Madras; Chatham. 

63id do, — Madras ; Chatham. 

64t}i»do. — Jamaica ; Fort (Joorge. 

65th do. — SV. Indies, ord. lor America ; Kin.sale 
66th do.— Canada ; Kinsalc. 

67th do. — W. Iiulies; Sheerness. [mouth 

68th do. — (iibraltar, ord. lor .lamaiua; Ports- 
69th do.— W. Indies ; Chtilh.im. 

70th do.-— Malta, ord. for W'. Indies; Gnernsey, 
71st do. — Dublin, 

72nd do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Limerick. 
73rd do. — Ionian Isles; .Mullingar. 

74fh do. — West Indies; Peith. 

75lh do. — CajieofGood Hope; Naas. 

76th do. — Vi. Indies ; Stirling. 

77ih do, — Diildni, ord. foi Malta. 

7Sthdo. — Ceylon; Armagh. 

79th do. — Glasgow, 

8Uth do. — N. .y. Wales ; Chatham. 

81sl do.— Gihraltui ; Clare Castle, 

82nd do. — Gibraltar; Cork. 

83rd do, — America; Cork. 

84th do. — J amaica, ord. home; Waterfoid. 

^ 85th do. — Ami’i ica ; Clonmel. 

86th do. — Chatham. 

87th do. — Mauritius; Nenagh. 

88th do. — Portsmouth. 

89th do. — West Indies; Omagh. 

90th do. — Ceylon; Tralee. 

91st do. — St. Helena; Drogheda. [deny. 

*92iiddo. — Malta, ord. for Ionian Isles ;Loudon- 
93rd do.— Newry, ord. for Gibialtar, 

94th do*— Birr. 

95th do.— Dublin. 

96ih do. — Enniskillen. 

97th do.— Weedoii. 

98tUdo. — C. of (i. IL^ord. home ; I’oitsnioiith 
99th do. — Mauritius, ord. home ; Plymouth, 
Rifle Brig. [Isi bait.] — Woolwich. 

Do. [2nd batt J— Ion. Isles, ord. liome ; Dover 

Royal Staff Corps — Hylbe 

1st West Inilia Regiment— Triiiidsscl, &c. 

2nd do.— Now Providence and llomluras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope 
Royal African Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone. 
Royal Ncwlvundlrfod Veteran Corap. — Newfd. 
Royal^Malta Fencibles — Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U. S. Journal, we request that, if borrowed 
its source may be acknowledged.] 
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Actn>ou*2G, CaptLord Edward Russell, South 
AmerFca. • 

.(Etna, 6, stir. v. Capt. A T. U. Vidal, Coastol 
A I’ripii. 

Alnaii. bt. V , Lieut. E. B. Tinlmg, W. Indies. 

* Algcrme. 10, Lieut. W. S.Tliumas, East Indies. 



Asia, 84, Fisher, Mcditerrauean ♦ 

AstitiM, C, Capt. J. H. Vliimiidge, F.ilmouth. 
Baihiiftti, do, Capt A. L. Corry, MedHenanean. 
Basilisk. 6, ketch, Liout.G.U, Macdonald, South 
Ameiicrt. 

Beacon, 8, sur. v., Lieut. T Oiaves. Mediter. 
Beai^le, 10, siir. V, Coin. J. C. Wickham, East 
indies. 

Belli*io]'!i<)n,8l), Captain Samuel Jackson, (^.B., 
Mi'll itenanean. 

BelMdora, 4ii, Capt. (LB. Stiou<f, West Indies. 
Bla/.! Nt, V., Lieut. J M. Waugh, XMyiriouth. 
Blonde, 46, (Japt. F Mason, (\B SouthAmerica. 

Boueiia, 3, Lioul. H, P. Doscamps, Coast of 

Alrica. 

Biitannia, 120, Adm. P. C. H. Durham, G.C.B.. 

Capt-J. W. D. Dtindas, Portsmouth. 
Buzz,ud,3, I/ieut. P.C.itnpheU, Ciuialof Afii. 
Caledonia, 120. Admiral Sii .Tosias Rowley, Bt. 

K.C B,,Capi. U. B. Martin. C B., Mediter. 
Canjolcon, 10, Lieut J Bradley, Lisbon station. 
Cj.iiron.si V , Lieut K E Owen, W eat kidies.* 
CaivsfiMt, 20, ('apt. II. B. Marlin Mediter. 
thisior, 3fi, ( 'apt K Collier, Chatham. 

Cej Ion, 2, Lieut. , vec. ship, Malta. 

Cliampion, 18, Com. (i St. V. King, W. Indies. 
C 1 1 ar\ lid \s,3, Lieut. S . M ei cm .Coasl o t A fi iea. 
Cliiliiers, K), Com. Hon. H. Keppel, Medilei. 
Cleopalni. 26, Capt. lion. (i. (irey, S, Amciica. 
(!lio, 16 ('om W, Richardson, Mediterianean. 
Cockatrii e, 6, Lieut. J. Douglas, S. America. 
Columbia, si. V. liieut G. T Goidon, par bcr. 
(’olunibine, 18, Com.!'. Henderson, Coast of 
All ie.a. 

Comus, 18, Com. lion. P. P. ('aiy, We.st Indies. 
(%3iifi.ince, St. V., Lieut. W. Arlvtt, Meiliter 
I'ouw.iy. 28, Capt. C. ll Dnukwatei. E. Indies, 
('oriiwallm, 74, Viee--\dni Hon. >ir (’ Paget, 
(J (‘ IL, Capt Sii U. (innit, Kl., W. Imlits. 
t'luuer, 16,(k)m. W. A. WiUis, W. lixties. 
Curli'w, 10, Lieut. E. Norcott, C(>v';t of Africa. 
Dido, 18, Capt L. Davies, (J.B , ,.Mediteiiaui:an. 
Dolplim,.'!, Lieut. 'I'. L. Roberts. C ot Afina. 
Diiblni, r>(i, V lee-Adin .'8ii‘<». E. Hamond, Bart., 
K C B., Capt. R.Tait.S America 
r.elii), st.\., Lieut. NV . James, West Indies. 
r'.Hpou, lO.i.ieiit. C. W'. Riley. Falmouth. 
lCxeeUeiil,76, Capt. T. Hastings. I'urtsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Lieut, W, B. Ulivei, Ports- 
moulh. 

Fairy, 10, .siir.v. Capt. W. Hewelt, “Noilh ^ea. 
I'lreily, st.v., Lieut. J. Peaice. partic. seiv. 
Fl.iMiei, st V., Lieut J. M, Potbuvy, purt.ser. 
Fly. 18. (’oin. R Eliott, South Anierieii. 

Caiinet. 16, (’apt, W,(j H. W hi.sli. West Indies, 
(’ritfoii, 3. Lieut. J. (L l)’lJr1»n. West Indies. 
II.uli-ipiui, 16, 1'om J. E. Er-.kine, Meditciran. 
Haiiiy, lo, Lieut, Hon. G.R..A. Clements, W. 

Indies. • 

Harrier, 18, Cora. WMI. H Carew ,S. America. 
llastiHfgs, 7X, Pice-Adniiral Sir W. H. Gage, 
(i C. II , Capt. 11. ShifFuer, Lisbon sta. 
Xluzaid, 16, ('om. J. Wilkinson, Portsmifutlu 
Hrreules,74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Purts- 
mcmlh. • 

Hermes, “t. V. Lieut. W. S. Blount, Falmouth. 
Hornet, 6, Lieut. F.R.Coghlap, South America. 
Howe, 1 20, Vice.Adm.Slrll.Oiway, Bt. K.C.B., 
Capt. C. H. Pagot, I^hecinest. 


fmogene,S3, Capt. H. W. Bruce, S. America. 
Inconstant, 36,(;itpt I). Prrng, Lisbon sta. 
Jaseur, 16, Com. J. liackett, Plymouth. 

Lark. 4. Rur. v. Lieut. E. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Larnts 18, Cum. J, P. Blake, Portsmouth. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C, 1. Boeauquet, Coast of 
Afnca, 

Lightning,s.t.v.,LieuL.‘*as.ShambJer,Falnio1ith. 
Lynx, 3. Lieutenant H. V. Huntley, C.of Africa 
M.idagascai 46, Capt. Sir J. S. Peyton, K.G.H. 
West Indies. 

Magiclenne, 24, Capt. G. W. St. John Mildmayj 
(Lisbon station 

Mugiiillceut, 4 . Com. J. Paget, rec. hliip, JamaL 
Magpie, 4, Lieut. T. S. Brock, Mediterranean. 
Malabar, 74, ('apt. Sir VV. A. Montagu, C.B. 

K.C.Ii , Lisbon station. 

Medea, st. v. (3om. H.T, Austin, Mediter. 
Melville, 74, Vice-Admiial Sir Peter Tlulkett, 
G.C.U.i Capt. P. J. Douglas, N. America 
and W. liidic.s. 

Meteor, st. v. Lieut. G.W. Smith, W. Indies. 
Minden,74. Capt. A . R. Sharpe, C.B., Lislion 
station. 

Nautilus. 10, Lieut. W. Crooki*. Medit. 

Nimrod, 20, Com. J. Fi user, W. Indies, 

North Star, 28, Com. Lord John Hay, Lisbon 
station. 

Oeesies, 18, Com. J. T. F. Newell, Mediter, 
Pearl, 20, Com. Loid C.E. Paget, Lislam sta. 
Pelican, 16, (Joirf. B. Poph.im, ('oast of Afnca. 
IVlorus, 1C, Com. T. Harding, E.ut Indies. 
Pembioke, "i, Capt. K. MoresIOy, C B., Ply- 
m<»uth. 

Plueuix, st V,, Com.W H Henderson, Lisbon 
station. 

Piekle, 5, Lieut. A G Bulman, \V. Indies, 
P’.nehei, .5, l.ieut E Bevan. W e.st Indies. 

Pique, 36, Capt. lion. II. J. Horn. Poitsinoutli. 
Portland, .52, Capt. D. Pnee, Mediterrauean. 
Princess Charlotte, 104, (’apt. A. F.iiiehawe, 
Poilsmouih. 

Pylades, (8, Com. W, L. (Listle, Coast of Afnen 
Racehoi>,e, 18, (kmi. .Sir J. E. llume, Bt, West 
Indies. 

Racei, 16, Com, J. IIojic, W'est Indies. 
K.uiibow',2H, ('apt. T Bennett, West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Cant. M. Qnin, East Indies. 

Kajnd, 10. Lieut Hon. G. H. St. V de Ro.s 
Kinnatid, Mediter. 

(Rattlesnake, 28, Capt. VV. Hobson, E. Indies. 
Rjuen.4,sur.v. I.icui G A.Bedloid,(Lof-\lnea. 
Revenge, 78, (’apt. W, Elliott, (Ml. K.C.II., 
Mediterranean 

Rhadamuiilbi"., st. V. Lieut. J. DulTill, Woolwich. 
Ringdove, 16, Com. H. P. Nixon, Pljmnuth. 
Rodney, 92, C.ipt Hyde Paiker, Mediter. 

RoBa, 10, Lieut. F.ll. 11 Gbisse, Coastof Afi ica. 
Hose, IS, Com. W. Barrow itflast Indies. 

Uovei, 18. (kmi. (Bias. Edeu, South Aiiienea, 
Uoval Adelaide, 104, Adm. land A. Be.uu li ik. 

'(i(Ml.(;C H . Capt. J.S\kes. Plymouth. 
Royal Geoige, yaeht, Capt. Ht. Hon. Loid A. 

Fifzcl.vience, (i,(J 11. Poitsmoiith 
Royal Soveieign, yacht, Capt, Siqi. W, P. Cum- 
liy, (7.B , Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut, Won. E. Plunkett, Lvidion 
station. • 

Russell, 74, (hipt. .Sir W, II. Dillon, K.C.H., 
Lisbon statWm. 

Salamander, sttjt. Com. S. C. Dacres, I.isbon 
station. \ 

Samuiang,28, C a pi ,W. Broughton. S. Ameiica. 
San Josef, llO, t7api. J. Hancock, C.B., guaid- 
ship. Plymouth, , 

S.-ipphirc,28, Capt, R. F. Rowley, Medilerraii. 
Sappho, 16, Com. T. Fraser, Wost Indies. 
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Saracen, 10, Lieut. H. W. Hill, Plymouth. 

SJttelUtc, 18, Com. I. Robb, West Indies. 

Savage, 10, Lieut, llou. K. R. Curzon, Lisbon 
station. 

Scorpion, 10. Lieut. C. Gajlon, Plyinoulh. 

Scout, 18, Oora.U. Ciai,?ie. tJonst of Alrica. 

Scvlbt 10, Com. lion .1. nenman. Lisbon sU. 

StMtlovser, 4, Limit..!, lloclio, Poitsnioutii. 

S. Tinu'.'ll.ntam, 46. f-M-l Loth, j;oilsi.umU.. 

Sei|K’T.l. Iti. Com. U. L. VVu.rei., " Itiaies. 

Skniiick, h, Lieut J. .1. Robinson, W. Indies. 

Sn.i'kc, 10. (him. A. Milne. West Indies. 

Sp.urow. 10. Lieut IL Lowe.iy, PurtsmouUi. 

Sptiriowhank. 10, Com. J. Shepherd, Ports- 
mouth. 

Speedy. 8, Lioiit .J. M. Mottlev, Lisbon slr*ion. 

Spider.o, Lieut .1. O’ Redly (rt) South Ameiiea. 

SpiUire. st. v.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, particular 
service. 

Stag, 46, Capt. T. B. Sullivan, C.B.. S. America. 

Starling, sur.v., Lieut. II. Kell^tt.S. Ameriea. 

Sulphur, sur v.,Cou». E. R b her, S .Ameiica. 

Tiilavera,74, Cupt. W H. Mends, Liobuu sta. 

T. ilbot, :J8, (v.ipt. F. W. Pennell. S America 
Temer.ii re. 104. Capt. T. F. Kennedy, guaid-ship. 

Sheet ne«s. 

Terror, bomb. Cupt. G. Back, part, service. 

SLOOPS OF WAR COMMISSIONLU AS VACKKTS. 

Opossum, Lieut. Tlobt, Peter. 


Thalia, 40, Rear-Admiial Sir P, Campbell, 
K.C.lL ; Capt. R. Wanehope, Cape(*f Good 
Hope .111(1 Coast of Afiica. 

Tribune. 24. Capt. J . Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Tiinciiltf, 10, Com. If. K. Coiliii, par; ser. 
Tweed. 20. C.otn . lion. F T. Pelham, Lisbon sta. 
Vanguuul,80,(hipt.SirTiios. Fellow es.Kt. C.B. 
Medilerr.ineau. 

Vestal, 20, Capt. W. .lones. West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. R Croyier, East I ndies. 
Victoiy, 104 thipt T. Se.iile, C.B 'guAt'd-sm p, 
1 Portsmoutli. 

Viper, 0. Lieut W. W inniolt. Coast of Africa. 
Volagc,28, (kipl. P. Kicbiiids, Mediier. 
Volcano, st. v., Licul. W. M'llwamc, Falmoulli. 
Wanderer, 10, Com. T. Uosbby , W'est Indies. 
Water Witch, 10, Lieut. W .’lyickey. Coast of 
Africa. 

W’illiam and Mary, vacht, Capt. .Sir J. LoUiij, 
Bart., Woolwich. 

Winelicbtcr, 52, Vici*- \diniial the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Capel, Iv i;.B ,i;.ipt.iiu E. Spaishott 
K. H.,E:isl Indies, 

Wi'/.ird, 10, LuMit E, L. ll.iivey, Plymouth. 
W'olf, i.H, Com E. Stanley. East I mites. 
Wolverine, 16, Com. Hon E. 11 ow ai d. Ph mouth 
Zebia, lO.Capt. K.C M.Crea, East Indies 


Alert, Lieut, C. II. Nouingtmi. 
Biiscis, 1 mut. Joliu Downey . 
Delight, Lieut. .1. Mome (b) 
Express, Lieut. W'. G.C’rokc. 
GoUUinch.Lievit. Edw. Coulee 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. ilec'.. 
Lapwingriaeiit (.J. B. Forster. 
Liniiot, Lieut W. Downey. 

Lyra, Lieut W. Forrester. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Giiirnh. 
Mutiue, Lieut Riehaid Panic. 
Nightingale, Lieut G. Foite.scue, 


Panduia, Lieut. U.W. limes. 

Pigeon, ideut. W*. Luct*. 

ILinger, Tiieut, .T. II. Turner 
Rerndeev l.ient 11, P. Du-ken, 

Seagull, J.UMit .1 . P.'ij sous. 

Slielcir.ike, Lieut A R. I.. i’.issiugham. 
Sky l.iik, Lieut (L P [.add. 

J^pej , Lieut, Rob B .lames, 

St ii*, I, lent C. Smith. 

Switt, Lieut, D. Welch . 

Ty iiau, Lieut Ed .Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


S. Niehol.LS, . , . , . 

..PlvTnoulh Ordinary 

J.Tanokwk .... 

. . Do. 

Do. 

J), B. G. thiiut . . , 

. i’oi tsmoulh 

Do. 

.1 Bowden 

. Sheet neh.s 

Do. 

11 JolilHlOtl . . . . 

. Do. 

Do. 

T. P. Cl.uke .... 

. Do. 

Do. 

J. F. 1 1 ei belt . , . 

. Do 

Do. 

J. (h-.i.slie 

.Cli itli.im 

Do. 

J. W. T French , 

. 11 11 /.aid 


(L Jenkins 

. Romney 


Masti- a. 


G. W ilsun. ...... 

. . lln/.vul 


Sriu>fcoN4. 


J, W’atson 

. . Ringdove 


Assist 

•SuRQFONS. 


W. Brown, Ml).. 

. . Rov .il Adelaide 

J N.mlty 

.. Roy ,il tjcoigo 

R. Dcuiii.iik . . . 

. . S.u.ieeu 


M. Coin ....... 

. , Fau Rosamond 

A. B M’Pliei.-sou 

. .Coinwalli.s 


W. flinch in .... 

.. Do. 


Prasf as 


J. Goldsmith. . , . 

. . .WiIlU\li and M«tv Y 

J. Gain 

. . . Vietoiv. 


J.'!!. Gieaves ., . 

, . . ll.izaid 



ARMY. 


PROMOTIONS. 
To me CoMM^^'nF:u. 
Aithuv Wilke field 

To HL I.TF.UTINANTS. 
Charl»‘s Sturmei 
Robert Duncan 

To UK SUIIGFO.NS. 

* C Alison, M.D. 

John Du tin 


APPOINTMENTS. 
COMMANUF a. 

Js. W'ilkmson ^ . . . .Ilaraid 

LlFUTf^fANTS 

II. T.iU'^i; Uo> al Adelaide 

N. Pi poll Do 

W. Hay Coast tiiiaid 

J. S. Nicholl Do. 

Jus. Campbell Do. 

T. Smyth Com us 

E Giay Rmgdovo 

Ibm. C. *^1. CDir .rlleieulea 

G. S Ueynold.*, L.ii iu: 

E L. Ilikivey to Com Wj/.ixd 
W. Lory to Com. Debglitp 


WAR OFFICEv April 28. 
l»t Life GuaitL — Captain Jleaueh.amp Col- 
rlough Irom b.p. of 60lh Foot, to be Capt., vice 
Bre\4‘t-Mnjor Henry Robert Bullock, who cxnh. 

2iid l.ite Guards — Lieut, W'. Thomas Sqniie 
to be Cilpt., by pui., vice Sir John A. Catheurt, 


who retires; Cornet and Sidi-Lieut. Ilfiuy 
Gtjoige Boyce to bo Lieut, by pur. .vice Siiuiie’; 
Charles .1. Totteidiani, Gent , to be Cornet and 
Sub -J.icul. by pur , vice Boyce. 

4th Light Di ngoons— Cornet Thomas W'. 
Geilu to be Lieut, by pur.j vice Eorkingtou, who 
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rotires ; John Augustus Tu<lil, Gent.i to be 
Cornet by i>ur, vice Ceils. 

Gtli I>iagoona— Lieut. Kohl. Douglas Baibor 
to be C.ij*t by pur., vice M.insri, who retires; 
Comet C. Ferguson to bo Liciit by uui., \ice 
ii.nbor. 

fth Light DrngixuH— Lieut. Fxed, Shew ell to 
be Capt , by pu;:., vice M.u-uamara, who lelircs; 
C^^ruct ilium Noitun liairyto be Lieut, by 
pur.. Vli u Shewell. 

11th Light Dragoons— Lieut. William De* 
vayiies lledtbid, bom U p. of (jOth foot, to be 
I’.iynig^ster, vice Nexilh>, dec. 

,'hd Foot— ICnsigii Alexander John Cameron, 
to be Lieut without pur., vice Lnvoiue, dec.; 
Seijei nt-Major N. Flood to bo Lnsign, vice 
CaiiR'ioii. 

r bill— Cent. Cadet \Mlliam T, Hall, from the 
Royal Mil. Col, to be Kusign, without pur.. 
Cub. It, appointed to the yih Foot. 

9tli— Capt. Matthew Snutli, liorn ItUli foot, 
to be '.an' ,\iee Chiche>tei, whoexeh.; J’.usign 
Chailes .\tjers Cieagli tolx' Lieut. w ithout pur., 
VICO C.ilder dec ; Kiisign George Cubitt, trom 
(jl)i Foot, to be Unsign.vire Cieagli. 

IGth — Capt. Ailhur Chailos ClucheHtcr, from 
the ‘Jth Foot, to be Capt, vice Smith, who 
e\rh. } Felix Ashpiieb Gent, to bo Ensign, by 
imr , \iee t'aulfield, whose appointment has not 
taken pl.vcv*. 

23id — Lh'ut. P’. Granville to bo (-apt. by pur., 
vice Iliown, who reliies; Sccoiid-I.ieui (nui|j‘s 
Itliu keil to b • Fu>it Lieut, liy pur., >!♦■« Gr<ui- 
ville ; Aichib.vld .Tames CauipbeU, (Jeut., to bo 
Second Lieut, by pur , vn*e Ul.i< kett. 

4')lh— Lieut David M'Audicw lo bo C.ipt. 
wiihoiit pur, vice Otter, dec.; Ensign John 
lliiiloii Dauiell to bo Lieut,, vioo MaeAndicw; 
(icut C.idel l).i\ id M.u’Adu'u, from the Uoyal 
Mil Col., to be Elis, vice Dauiell 

73id — Ens. E (ieoigc (Jubitt, to be Lieut, by 
pur , vice Drewe, who letiies, 

7.^tli— Lieut, (icoigc lleni) Eddy to be P.iy- 
ni.isiei, vice Holt, wlio icvorts to Ins formci 
lull-pay. 

7.Sth — Major Henry N. Douglas 'to Tie Lieut.- 
(Jol, by pur , vice Jaudsay, who reliies ; Capt. 
Murliii tJoovge 'rhom.iS Liudiay to bo Major by 
pm , vice Dougl.i'.; Lieut (kdm (kimpbell 
M'lnlyre to Tie C-apUiu liy pur , vice Taudsny ; 
I'hisign John Fowileii Ilabbiutou to be Lieut, 
by pur,, vice M'lulyie ; Ensign Edwaid Hickey, 
fiijiii yOth Foot, to t)c Ensign, vu*' llablmitoii. 

Doth— Keith W, Stewart M.icken/.ic, tieut ,lo 
Tie I'Tisigu l)> pur., vice Hickey, a]ipoiiiU*d to 
'/Hill foot 

yyth— I.ieut. E. Maurice O’Connell to lie 
C.ipl Tiy piir„ vice Martindale, who retires; 
Ensign Cluvles Thomas Nicolay to bo Lieut. 
l>y pur , vice D’Counell ; Heiny Jotiii Jauucey, 
(jent., to Tie Eu'Ugn, by pin., vice Nicolay. 

Ceylon llillo Regiment - Second- I.ieutj Geo. 
Ilulkelcy TaUersall to be Fust Lieut by pui , 

V ice JTouike, who retiies; Second-Lieut. Jaines 
Willyams (aiylls to be Fiist-I.ieut. Tiy pur., vice 
Rcid, w!io retires; Gent. Cadet William II. 
Hndeiwood from the Roj%l Mil. Col, to bo 
Second- Lieut, by pin , vico 'rultersell. Stan- 
hope M.ison (Jildea, (ilent., to be Second-Lieut, 
by jmr , vice Giy IH. 

"Bievel — licanehamp Odclough, of the 
1st Lite Gnavils. to he Majoi in the Aiiny. 

Mem. — The Christian uatnes of Ens, D’Arcy, 
of y4th Foot, are George Abbas K.ooii. • 

ST JAMES’S PALA(]V, April 11 . 

'I'lie King w-as iTiis day ])lca»ed to confer Iho 
honour of Knighthood upoinM jjor-Geii. Jsmes 
Maeiloncll. iMt. and K.H , Commanding the 
Northern Di>,uict of Iieland, First Eipierry lo 
her Majesty. 

The King has granted unto Lieut.- Colonel 


Charles Christopher Johnson permission that 
he may accept and wear the lusigui.v of the 
Second Class of the Royal Pei si.ni Order of the 
Lion and Siiu, which the Shah of Persia has 
coTiiciied upon him, in ti'sumuny ot his appro- 
b.ituiii oi ins services while employed with tlie 
Pei shin Army, 

M AR OFFICE. May 6. 

1st Life Gii.iids — Lieut. Thomas llulkelej* to 
Tic C.ipt. by pur., vico Colcloiigh, who leUiesi 
(yoriiei and Sul*- Lieut. Lord Charles Pelham 
Clinton to he Lieut, liy pur., vice Riilkeley; 
Henry 'I’homas Geoige Filz-Geiald, Gent, to 
Tie (Jkirnot imd Jsub- Lieut, liy* pur., vice I.urd 
Charles Pelham I'hnton 
6th Dragoons— Eilwanl SlcpTieii May, Gent., 
to be Cornet by pur., vice Ferguson, promoted; 
Jas King, (jciit , to Tie Cornet by pur., vice 
Tompson, who letircs. 

8lh laght Diiigoons — FleetwootT Tliomas II. 
M ilsoii, Gent., to be (Joinel by pur., vice Harry, 
promoted. 

0th Light Dragoons— ('oi net John William 
(ioocli Spicer to be Lieut. Tiy pur , vice Clerk, 
whoietmis, Philip Hauglitoh Cleik, Gent., to 
be Comet liy pur , rice Spi* er. 

Gih Fi*ol— C.iptain Henry Coiilfield, from 
59tli Fool, to Tie Capt . vice .lames W'llson, who 
retires upon the half-pay of the Coldstream 
(^u.trds. 

10th — Henry Hiitler Stoney, (lent, to be 
J'bisign by pin .stice'I' It Stone, vvlu* retires. 

20ih— flusigu i'idrnund (Jeorge Nicwlay to be 
Lieut, by pur , vice CosTiy, wlio leiires; .lohn 
Piiwer, Gent , to be Ensign by pur, vice Nicolay. 

.'i^th— ('.iptain Isaac Fostei.fiom the ('ey Um 
Reg, lobe (kipl , vice (!?aul field, appointed to 
Gth Foot. 

59th — Ensign James Pierce Ma.xvvcll lo bo 
Lieut by pur., vice Ricliiiidson, who ictircs; 
J. IlerlieitAMay, (ient., to be Ensign by pur , 
vice Maxwell. 

73i«l— Wm. Henry Fil7 (^or.ild, Gent, <o bo 
Ensign, by pill , vice Cubiit. 

77th -Stall- Assist. .Siirg W'nn II. Rinrell, 
M.D , lo be Suig , vice Dealy, wlio ictires upon 
li p. 

'<'fi<l — Assi-.t.-Surg. William Gardiner to Tjc 
S urg , vice .lames (.’loss, who reliies ujion li p , 
Assist. -Sing George Knox, fiom 20th Foot, to 
be \ssist Surg , vice (bird iiier 

• Saih — Homy John Daitdl, Gent , to be Ensign 
Tij pur., vice Pack, piuinoled, 

95th — Rich.ird Pi.iti, Gont,, lo be Eiaign by 
pur., vice Noel, who reliies. 

97th — Capitam Tlios. Shuldham O'lLilloran, 
from h,]». oJ the Cohl-ti earn (Guards, lo he Capt. 
vice Kelson, apjioiuteil to Ceylon Rifle Reg. 

* USth — I. lent Fiaueis Heriiard Fielding to be 
C.ipt. without pur. vice Vei non, dec.: Ensign 
S.imuel Win. Russell to lu-Dieut .vice Fielding. 

Cevloii Rifle Ueginieiit — Capt (Jlimlcs Kel- 
son, fioin the 97tli Foot, terbe Capt ,v icc Foster, 
apjjouited to .58 th Foot. 

l-natt.U'lied — Ensign Ailhur John Pack, from 
85lli Foot, lo be Lieui. by jnu 

Hievet - Lieut -Col. Richard Doherty, 89th 
leg (^(iiiv. of Sieir<j Leone), to have the local 
rank of Cohiiiel on lln^ivestein coast of Af «ca. 

Hospital Staff— \s.u-jt. Slug. Adam rhoTh.iV 
Jackson, fioui 42nd Foot, to Tie Assist. -Surg, to 
the Forces, vic(‘ Huiiell, prom, in 77tU hoot ; 
Luke Kelly, M.D., to be Assist. Surg. to the 
Foices. 

Mem. — l.icut. David Someivillc Rau.ihlsuu 
DicTvson.niNiii h.p. of IGth Light Dragoons, lius 
been .illowed to letiie fiom tlie scivicc by thA 
sale of an riniUached faentenanev, he fieiug ' 
aliout to become a settler in Upper Oanudn. 
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WAR OFFICE, May 12. 

34th Foot— Lieut. N. R. Brown to be (’apt., 
without pur., vice Lax, deceubcd; EusiKti T. 
Bourke to be Lieut, without pur-, vice Browui 
promoted ; £nsi<;n J. (’. Judge, fVoni tlic h p. of 
the 62nd Foot, to he Ensign, \ice Boiirke. 

37th— C. F. Shum, (ieut. »o be Ensign, by 
pur., Mco CMirisli.iii, who retires. 

48lli_(;uptain lb Hartley, bom T.iy master of 
thoS^th Foot, to be Pa) master, vice J. O'Keefe, 
retired upon half pay. 

63rd — C. E. Fairllough, (ieut. to be Ensign, 
by pur., vice lAnch, who retires. 

6oih — Lienl. W. Gordon to be Capt, by nur., 
vice Armstrong, who retires r Ensign '1 . B. 
Lord (’cm hrano to be l^icut , by pur. ^ice Gor- 
don ; C. 11. Godhy, Gent, to be Ensign, by pur., 
vice Loid Cochr.uio, 

69tli — Ensign II. W. K. (iore to b«* Lieut., 
without ])ur , vice (hirdiner. dec,; (iJeul. Oadot 
K. G. Wynwaid, from the Hojal Military (Jol.- 
lego. to lie Ensign, vice (Jure 

75th — liUMit. W (.'airulheis, from the h.-p. of 
tile 43rd Foot, to be Lieut, vice Eddy, ap]ioiuted 
Pay muster. 

95th — Ensign (!. Hare to be Lieut . by pur., 
vice Russell, whose piomotiun. by purch.ase, 
lias Iwen carieolit'd ; (jent Cadet E. Ihi) thoiiie. 
fiom the Royal MU. Col., to be Kn.sigii, without 
pnr. vice Hare, promoted. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, May 11. 

Royal Engineers— Second- Lieut T. Fenwick 
to be First Lieut., vice ^V right, doceiised. 

WAR OFFICE. May 19. 

3id Light Dragoons — I,iout -Colonel JoM>]di 
Tbaekwell, lioin h p Cnatt , to Ih' Lient.-Col., 
vice Charles Stisted, w ho e.<c«h , receiving the 
difterenee; Cupt. Iletuy Bond, from the iUU 
Light Dragoons, to be (hipt, vice Ijcvett, vvlio 
<Jxoh. ^ 

11th Light I)riig<K>ns — Capt. Tlu'oph. Levett, 
flom the 3id Jdght Diugoons, to be (Japl. vice 
Bund, whoexch. 

12th Foot-- Ensign John F. Kempt, fioni 32nd 
Fo<,t, to V Lieut., without ]mu., vice West, dec. 

32ud -Ensign i lioinas Robyns, from 55llj 
Foot, to be Ensign, M<*e Tieueh, who excli.; 
Gent Cadet K«lw aid W.D Lowe, fiom Royal 
Mil Col., to be Ensign, without pur, vice 
Kempt, promoted in lyih Foot, 

43th — Capt Edvvaid Duni'an, from haU'pay 
Uriatt, to bo (’apt vice (’hailes Campbell, who 
e.vch.uiges leeeiviug the diiTereuce. 

55thr“Ensigu Wm. Le Poer Trench, from 
32rid Foot, to be Ensign, vkwRoiiyus, who 
exchanges. 

99th — Lieut. ^\illiani Francis Wehstei, on 


h,-p. 2nd Ceylon Reg , to he Paymaster, vice 
llurtly, appointed to the 4Htli Foot. 

Unattaeiied — Lieut. Loughlur, M'Pheison, 
fiom 74l4i Foot, to be Capt. without pur. 

Brevet — Col. Arthur Lloyd, on h.-ii. 97th 
Foot, to be Major Gen, in the Aimy: Liei 
Col. Josonh Thackwell, 3rd Light Dragoons, to 
Col- hi trie Aimy ; Capt. Ett. Duncan, 4Bth 
Foot, to be Major iu the 

WAR OFFICE, May 26- 

2nd Dragoon Guards— Corue» John Lird.suy, 
from the 3rd Light Dragoons, to be Cornel, vice 
Clnirlton, who retires. 

3rd Light Ologoons — Hugh lliitna liiad- 
shaw, Gent., to be Cornet, by pur., \ ice Lindsay, 
uppoiiiled to the 2ud Diagoon Guaids; Vete- 
rinaiy Smgemi (Jeoigc Edin, from the 1-ight 
Dragoons, to be Veterinary l^iirgeon, viee Lowes, 
deceased. 

7th Light D lagoons— Cornet Chjiih> Henry 
Wyndhmn to tie f.ieut., by pur., vice Daly, who 
retires; James Macaul H igait, (vent, lo lie. 
Comet, by pur», vice Wyndliarn ; (Jeorge John- 
ston, Gent., to lie Veterinary Suigi'on, vice 
Edbii .sppoin'cd to the 3id Light Dragoiiiw. 

16th Light Dragoons — l,ieut. George O’llul- 
loiau Gavm to bo Captain, by tnir., vice (Liest, 
whuietires} Cornet Robert Aivreiomby \ uto 
to bo Lieut., l»y pur., vice (iaviu; Maimaduko 
(iwynne. t^ent. to be Cornet, by pnr , vice .1. 
C. 11. Weguclin, vvho udiics; Thorn is Folliot 
Powell, Gent , to he Cornet, liy pur. vice Yule 

Slobs Fusilier Guards- Lieut. undC.ipl, lion. 
Chailes ^eaumont Phipps, to be (J.ipt. uml 
l-ieut.-Cohniel. by pnr, vice liawklus, whoie- 
lires ; Ensign and Lieut .loim Biiius S\ .ill to Im* 
Lieut, and thipt., by jmr , vice Phipiis; Hon. 
James CUnrlos Plantaeenet Murray to lie Eiis, 
and Lieut,, by pur., vice Wall. 

19th Foot— Krisigu Tohn Duke Simp‘^on to lie 
Lieut, liy pur.. ;ice Freeman, who U'liie»; 
Kobeit Saunduis, (ieiit , to be Ensign, by pm., 
vice Simpson. 

2<)th — ^iMajor William Nidsoii Hutchinson, 
from the 7(>tl» Foot, lo be Major, vice Alexander 
Fraser, who lelires U(,on h’.p, llnntt,, receiving 
tlie difference. 

34lli — liontoy Roopei, Gent , to be Ensign, liy 
pur., vice .ludge, who retires. 

37ih — (imit. Cadet William Hamilton, fiom 
the Royal Mil (kd , to be Ensign, wilhont pur. 

‘16lh — Lieut. WilUnm I^.icy to be Adiii.aiii, 
vice (himpbtdl, who re.signs the Adjutancy only. 

/Gth — Major (jicoigy Henry Daiisey, lioin llm 
h.p iJnatt , to be Major, paying the (tiffenmce, 
vice Hutcliinsou, appoinli'd to the 20th Foot. 

Brfrvel- Mujoi Geoige Henry Danse),oi the 
76th Foot, to he Lieut. (Jol. iu tlie Army. 


BJllTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


Dec. 23rd, 18.%, at (Tlasgow, the Lady of Llent. 
H. Piice, H.N., of a daiigliler. 

Apvil ‘i7th, at, WYdev (Joint, Devon, the Lady 
of C’apiaiu T. R. Baker, Poyal Fusiliuis, of u 
Ai^'.’icer. ( 

May 2nd, at Foit Twi&s, Ilythc, the liudy of 
Lieut H. N. Alkinsou, R N.,,of a daughter. 
w'Jio died a few hums alter. 

.M Lochgarry House, the Lady of Colomd 
M'Dimald, C.B., of DalcroMiic, 92ud High- 
landers of a son. 

May lOtli, at W\dls, Norfolk, the Lady of 
Lieut, We!»tbro«k, R.N , ofa sou. 

May 13th. the Lady of Dr. Charles Inchos, 
R.N. /of a son. 

At Weedoii Buriacks, Daveutry, the Lady of 
W. L. OTlalloran, 3Bth Bcgt., ol a daughter. 


At Carlisle, the Lady of Major Beikeley ,st. 
Joliu, 52ud Regt , cd a daughtei. 

May 14th, at Moiiletiotte, (Joik, llio Lady of 
(Japt Connei, R.N.iOf a non. 

May 17 th, at l-itieoiii, the Lady of Lieut. IT, 
D. Williams, 54tli Regt ,of a dai^hlui. 

May 20th, at Guern.sey, tlie lady of (hipt. 
Slade, U.A., ofa son. 

’ MARRIAfJF.S, 

At Bi'ngal, (J.iptain (Jliailcs Povvyss, 16th 
Lancers, lo Maiy Lydia, only daughter of the 
lute .Lieut Win. Scott Keimady. 6ih Regt. Nu'- 
tive Infantiy. 

Capt. II. D. Paiker.ll.N , to Josephine Maria, 
eldest daughter of Capt. U. L. Hornlirook. R.M. 

May 2, Lieut C.Thurtell,.R.N., to A. Augusta, 
daughter of J. Morgan, Esip, Surgeon, R.N. 
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May 9th. ut St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Lieut. 
E. H. M. Kelly, ‘J9ih Hegt.,aecon«i son of Major 
Kelly* late of the ‘i3td Light Di.igoons, to 
Fiances Geoigiatia, only child of the late Capt. 
Hunt, 26th Regt. , • 

Ma> ILtti, nt Budock, Lieut. Jolin M. Mont- 
l^uieiy,49tli Kegt. to .lane, (laughtoi of the late 
Lieut, John Moore, ll.N., Comuiundcr of U.M. 
FacUet, Delight. 

At St Leonards, Comet J. C. R. Wiguelin, 
IGth Laucuis, to Isaoella, daughter of R. Symp- 
soii, Esq. ^ 

. DEATHS. 

Sept, .5th, at his cottage, Frindsbury, George 
Wi-iher.ill, Esq., aged 73 years, late of His 
Majesty’s Dock Yaid* Chutliaia, 

Sept. 23rd, near Mussooiio, Bengal, Lieut. 
Lii\uinet 3id Foot, 

Oei. 3rd. Lieut. Quiutin, li.p. IIomjiesch*s 
Mounted Riiletneti. 

Oet. "lb, at Chiusurah, Heugal, Lieut. Calder, 
9lL F(K)t. 

At Nt'A .South Wales Lieut. Wild, h.p. 48ih 
Reirt. 

Nov. 2Clh, at Bangaloio, Madras, Majui 
Taylor, 15th Light Dragoons. 

Dec. 4tli, Lieut. Muzuri, h p. 41st Regt, 

Dec. 17 th, at C^lou, AjMithecaiy Titlerton 
Dev. 2ist, at Glasgow, John I’eall, eldest son 
ofJ.ieut. II. Price, U.N. 

.Itin. 2nil, (hipt. Uoper, h.p. 4th Foot. 

Jau. 13th. at Daiiquei<iue. Lieut.-Col. Se.iale, 
h.p. loGih Rpgl. * 

.Ian. i9th, at Hath, Purveyor Robevtson. h.p. 
.luti, atith, Lieut Rattray, h.p. Wallei's f’oips. 
Feb, 22u(l, Ensign Aimstiung, li p. '.'nd Gair. 
Hal . 

Feb 22nd, at Sniyrna, Lieut. Allen, R.E. 
Lieiit JSeaine, h p. H M, 

Fell., on passage home from the <hipc of 
Good Hope, G.api. Vernon, 98tli Regt. 

Miiieh isi., Lieut J. Bell, late ol Inv. 

March 3rd, at Queliec, Assisl.-Coin.-Gen. J. 
C’olliii, h p, 

M.ueh 6tli, Capl.G. Ketllewell. I'liat. 

Maich 7th, at Malta, Oapt. Grant, Payniabler 
59lli Regt. 

M.tnh I9lh, Paymaster Ritchie, Up. lOtli 
West Indi.i Regt. 

Mail h 24th. at the Isle of Man, Ensign Mum, 
h.p 4did Ki’gt. 

Maich 24lh, Dept. liisp -Gen, of Hospitals, 
W. 1). Thoin.is, h.p 

March 28th, at Warwick, Lieut. I’hilhps late 
ilth R.V.H 

M.ijor- General PoyntiK.late 1st Life Guaids. 
Colonel KcUn.C.H., h p 73rd Regt. 

(’apt. Ulivenle L.iueci , Uuat. 

.\t Aheigait'iiy. General Kinsey, East Imlia 
Comp Service 

Apiil Hih, C.ipl. Kempster, h p. R M. 
Apiil9th. aL Ediiibuigh, Gen. D. ('aiApbell, 
Coiouel 9lst Regt. 

Apnl 9tli, .it Woolwich, (3iaplaiu Rev. S. 
W'atsou, D D., Uojal Ait. 

Apiil lOih, at (dielse.i, Knsigu E. Smith, 
h.p Indep. ’ 

April l.'llh, at Tonlnulge Wells, .'Vssist.-C’oin.- 
Gen Wilgrass, li p. 

At Windsor, Dep.-Assist. Coin.-Geneial J. 
Cooper, h.p. ^ 

('apt (iiuham.lLp. 11 M. 

(ai)>t. I lolloi.iti, h.p. U.M. ^ 

Capi Vyner, h p.Sdtli Uegi. 

Lient. Gieeii, late U M. 

Lieut Horne, h.p. R.M. ■» 

Lieut, lluitoii, h p. K.M. 

Apiil 19th, at Dieppe, Lieut. Daniel ’llar- 
iington, R.fs , mi old tollower of Loid Nelson, 
in wiiose ship he served at the battle of Tratal 
gar. Me hud been at tlic taking of 28 sail of 
the line, bemdes IVigates, Ikc., atid was lu up- 


wards of 30 engagements, being several times 
severely wounded. Ho was the officer who for 
SIX hours was in the shiouds of the Victory, 
after battle, endeavouring to secure the top- 
mast, ut the imminent 1 isk of hts life, and w'hich 
was at last happily effected. 

April 22nd, Lieut (Julu, Royal Horse Guards. 

April 22nd, at Woolwich, Assist -Surgeon 
Tniiiei, It A. 

April 22iul, at the Asylnm. Plynipton, near 
Plymuutli, Lieut. ,T. H. Servant*, R iN. ** 

At Leovls, Col. James Cas.siduy, late Lieut- 
Col. 3lst Regt. 

At Hoop Cove, near Beiry-head, Ideut. H. P. 
Law, U.N, 

A Boulogtiej Assist.-Cora. Geji. S, Cummillg, 

lu Hamoaze, on board H.M.S. Medway. 
LiauL Janies DeiTinaa, R.N. 

Aprfl2Gth,at Ro'»», HiTefoidshirc, C.ipt. Js. 
CauReiJd, R.N. 

Lieut John Aslet, R.M. 

Liout .Tohn Moore (6.) IT.M*.*!. Packet Delight. 

^ Near Heli»touc, t>oruw',ill, (a>mmuuder S, 
Kerapthorne, H.N. 

At Perth, P. Rlair, Esq., retired Surgeon, 

RN. 

Apnl 28lh, in London, after a lingering illness, 
Thomas Small, Es>q , Faym.i-jter ol the Npilli 
BiitisU Distiict, the duties of which appoint- 
liieiit lie ably discharged toi the last 11 vears. 
He previou-ily served as Pay master of the 2nd 
^at. King's (Tiermau Legmu, and Ut and ;>tU 
Royal Vet. Ratts., and h.id the good loitune of 
enjoying thiod'pli life the esteem .ind lespect of 
all who knew- him Hts )/)emaliue de.ith will 
long be a subject of deep regiet to an oxteiihive 
ciicle of acquaintances, who have lost in him a 
true and wann-he.uted fiicnd, and the public 
an hoiiouiable ami upiight ‘.civant. 

April 29th, laent. ^o\os^eUkl, R.N 

At.shaukhn Paisoiiage, Isle ot Wight, Ens. 
yv, A Chn8Lian,37tli Regt., in Ins 2Ut year. 

May Clh, ivt Cork, Lient W est, I2th Hegl. 

At Rally niahon, Capt K. (iiaharn, h p. 3rili 

At Dovei, Retired Coniinaiider John Rolieits, 

R.N. 

Lient -Col. Fieilk. Evelyn, late of the Slid 
Life (Riards. 

At Soiuhsca, Commandei' Thomas Dutton, 
R.N. 

Ai Fishertoii Asylum, Lieut. Tliomas IMielins. 
RN. 

► At Holywood, AnUiin, Lieut, li. If. Saiiatt. 
U.N. . 

At Edinburgh, Capt. R.ll. Raielay. iv.N. 

At 13.1th. aged 82, J.ieut Gencrul W Neville 
Camemu, East India (yonipany's Service. 

At Cloyne, Assist-Miigpou James D’Connoi, 
, R.N. 

At Burrow, near Omagh, Lieut. W'm. Henry 
Maxwell, h.p 72iid Regt >» 

At Woolwich, Lieut F. H. Wiight, K.E., eldest 
sou oi Miipu-(teu. W'ljglit ol the same (tuips. 
A young ollLei of eieat pionioe 

Alay I2th, at Walcot, Retiied (vonimander 
W. CiMveis, R.N. 

May lith, at Uedheath House, Ilei ts, M.ijur 
J. C Brooke, late 3rd Dragoon Guanis. 

May l9Ui, at (;ivJse.» Hospital, (sen. tbp Hon. 
Sii Alexaiidei Hope, W. CM3., L cut. Goveifx?. 
that InstUulton, and (Julonel of tlie i4thFoul. 

The follow i.3g is a brief abstract of the sev- 
vice-iof the lute Lieutenuni Slioie.of the 14lh 
Regiment, who was lost in the (Raieiidon, i Ith 
Octobei. 1836, and whose faie, with that of his 
amiable consort and family, excited the vyni- 
pathy and eomim^eiutiou of all who heaid of 
the calanutuus event which eoiihigned them to 
eternity. To their relations and friends tlieir 
melancholy loss will ev^er cause the deejicst 
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sorrow. The writer of this Ituti the bap]>inos3 
to know Shore lonif, etui hml iniiny oppurluiii' 
ties ofappreciatin^ his valuable qualities: and 
in perfiirinin^ the present duty, tor such lio 
Considers it, he be^s to state tliat he derives his 
information from an extellent menioii of Shore, 
written by (hiptaiu Sii 1). Eiskine. who was one 
of his friciids and p.itioiis wliile he was a buy at 
the Koyul Milihiiy t'olleife, Marlow. 

It np])ears from this memoir ih.it Shore joined 

tho M.ditary t!ollej»e, on the oflictfis’ sous e»ta- 

blishiiienr, ia 180 o, being then about thirteen 

years of uife. Ills father was an officer in a 
reffimeut of tuvalry. 

()n leavin;; the OoUe;»e in 1309, ho joined the 
Eiibt Middlesex Ueyiment, e.ommaudeil by Vi<»t* 
Wood, at that time considered oho 3f the best 
oificers in the Service. S^ore w'as shortly after 
(Iu/.ettcd all Ensi;{ii lu the 7tth Uegt. itfn re 
ward for his siipurionty in study .it the Royal 
Military (’oUeye, 

'I'ho ’7ilh hole a distinguished part in the 
Peninsiilur war, us it had liefore in the arduous 
campaign under the Ibiko of Wellington iii 
India. Shoie, with that K.illant Regiment, 
shared in the honours of Fuentes d‘t>noie. Ha- 
dajos, Salamanca, Vittona. &c.,and not without 
the more honourable disiiticliun of wounds : his 
name wdU be found intlie Garettesof th<‘ battles 
of VitluriuL, Oithes, &c., among the severely 
wounded. 

.At the close of the war Lieut. Shore leturncd 
home and was placed on half p.iy. lu the year 
1327-1^. the Duke of WelUugiou being (foni- 
mander-in-Chie(, he WMb called on to stale 
whether he was willing to seive -he.silation 
formed no partof Shoic's character, paiUcuhiily 
when duly was in question, .and he was imme- 
diately put ou the ctTective sueiigth of the 34th 


Kegifuent, the depot companies of which lie 
joined in .fersey. 

Some time .iftcr, at the recommendation of 
Geucr.il Sir Colin C.impboH, he exchaiiffcd to 
the i4th Foot, us Liciiienant and Adjutant, for 
the p.irposc of redrilling th it Regimoiit, lately 
returned from I udi.i. This was an .irduons task, 
but he readily iiriilertook and peiibrnicd it well, 
ais the curameiidalion he leeelvcd from his 
Colonel, and the General Officers who inspected 
the legimont.-jv iM .imply tuftlll'y. lu I'acl evorv 
oa;> who knew him intimately will allow that 
he' possessed a (horoiigli knowledge of the 
mmutiBi '/f discipline, with a well-grounded 
acqnainiancc with the lughcr branches uf mili- 
tary science. 

In 183.) hi8 regiment was ordcied from Ire- 
l ind to tlic We.'t Indies, aiui was stationed at 
H.irbadoes. .'sboi lly after his artivul theic ho 
WMs seiicd witii the level, which seldom f.iiii U> 
att.iek new comers, and a medical commutes 
directed his immediate return to England as the 
only means of saving his life. He aceonliogly 
took lus passage in tliat ill-fated ship the Ll.i- 
ren<Um. 

That the present noble .and distinguished 
Comniaiiiler-iii-Oliief had a high opinion of his 
merits .iud scivices tlie writer hastho h.qqiine^s 
to know — and, h.uJ he lived, ^^lerr can bo no 
doubt but that ho would have Stained wli.it he 
so carueslly desiied, a Company in one of Ids 
favourite Regiments, the 14ili, 'y4th, or 84th, * 

In conclusion the wiilor can say, without the 
sligiilestexaggciation, tliat. shore was consideied 
.111 oinameiit to lus prolession and to society, 
Th.it he uuited to .t mild and gentle (b'.posittoo, 
a high sense ol honour, the most polished inau- 
uers, and the most determined biavery. 
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TIIK STANDING ARMY OF GREAT BRITAIN IN ANCIENT AND 
MODERN TIMES. 

Nothing militates so strongly against lliat improvement in tho 
condition and prospects our profession, for vvlilch we have lotig 
and zealously contended, as the hostility of feeling so generally mani- 
festcfd by our countrymen against the employment of a standing army 
during peace — a feeiing winch can only *have originated in a culpable 
igm)rance of the duties which that Army has to perform in the defence 
of our immense colonial empire, or a wilful apathy to the suHerings, 
botii moral and physical, which that course of service entails on those 
who have to encounter it, 

So long as the s})irit-stirring events of active warfare served to 
blazon the gallant deeds of our brethren in arms, and the devastation 
which overspread tlie neighbouring continent taught even the sternest 
ot our economists to set a just value on tlie men by whom their j)roperiy 
was preserved from rapine, and their hearths from pollution, the Army 
had no reason to complain either of ai^ undue limitation in its numbers, 
or parsimony in its rewards t hut since the clas^i of hostile arms has 
ceased to reach our shores, our countrymen have become but loo apt 
to regard their former defenders with an eye of jealousy and distrust, 
and in a spirit of ill-judged economy year after year repeat the ques- 
tion — “ Why have we an Army of such magnitude during a period of 
profound peace?” 

W^ere such a question pul merely by the unlettered mass of the 
community, we sliould have deemed it scarce worthy of reply ; but 
when we find it gravely repeated by members of our Legislature, even 
at a time when the soldier’s exile from Ids naiivij land lias become 
almost perpetual, and Ids siiflcrings from climate have shortened the 
span of military life to a third of the space usually allotted to man, we 
feel called on to devote a small portion of our space and lime to an 
ex])lanation wlu'ch otherwise we should liave deemed it quite siqierero- 
gatory to enter upon. • 

The standing Army of Great Britain, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to sliow^, has been e«iually a source of, .and has emanated 
from, the unparalleled commercial »prospcrity of the nation. It is 
maintained, not for the vain-glorious pomp and show idle military 
parade, whitdi at present forms the most arduous service of continental 
armies, hut to ])rotect the lives and liberties of British subjects in our 
numerous colonies inroad, where it is so scattenjd over the lace of the 
globe, that from the remotest corner of the East even to the furthest 
verge of the western horizon, there is scarce a spot favourable to the 
commercial interests of our nation in which the British mercluint is not 
certain of finding protection under the natiorvil Aug, and a ready 
shelter in the barracks of his*countrymcn. * 

'hiose who are loudest in their railings against a standing Army, 
have little idea that the class o(^ men whom lliey regard as an incubus 
on the resources of the country, are, at an expense of life and health,’ 
which it is appalling to contemplate, garrisoning and protecting colo- 
nics in the most distant quarters of the \\orId merely to serve as ready 
U, S. JovRN. No. J04, July, 1837, U 
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marts for those manufactures which have raised Britain to the zenitli 
of her power ; thus performing a part of no less importance to the‘com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the Country than the industrious 
citizen who toils at the counter, the loom,* or the anvil. 

Instead, then, of regarding the standing Army Ua a SpCCieS Of Con- 
stitutional nuisance, and every increase wh^ch circumstances render 
necessary as another step in the march of despotism, if our coutjtry- 
men would only shut their ears to the declamation of demagogues,, and 
open their eyes to the contemplation of facts, they would find that the 
present large amount of the standing Army has been a natural conse- 
quence of the growing prosperity of the nation. Let any sudden 
disaster snatch from us a half of our colonies, and our standing Army 
would forthwith be reduced in a correspomling proportion ; but we 
question whether that reduction obtained by such a sacrifice would 
afford much ground for congratulation even to those wlio at present 
deprecate the maintenance of that force by which alone these colonies 
can be secured to the British Crown. 

That we overrate not the importance of the colonies as marts for our 
manufactures, must be sufficiently obvious to such of our readers as are in 
the habit of perusing the official table of exports from this country, wliere 
they will find, that to our North American colonies, alone, more British 
goods are exported annually than to all Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia. Tlie rusing colony of New SuuUi Wales absorbs nearly as 
much as all France ; the East 'and West Indies not less than all Ger- 
many, Holland, and Belgium. To Gibraltar, alone, is exported more 
tlian to all the rest of Spain, To the West Coast of Africa and Capo 
of Good Hope more than to Portugal ; and to all our foreign colonies 
together, nearly as much as to the whole of continental Euro))e.'^ 

With these facts before the people of England, certified by official 
documents, will tliey listen for a moment to liie iiisane ‘ravings of some 
political economists who W'ould persuade them the colonies are of no 
value, and lliat these gems in the British Crown — pureha.sed by the 
blood, maintained by the suflerings of their Army — are. kept up for no 
other purpose than to furnish a fifcld of corrupt patronage to those in 
powc^f ? 

Of late years, in particular, is the importance of our colonies bj'gin- 
ning to manifest itself. Now, more than ever, should Britons acknow'* 
ledge their worth, and honour with their gratitude the men by whose 
exile and vvhotf^g sufferings their possessio'i is secured. Our commercial 
relations with the states of the continent are daily becoming more and 
more circumscribed. The growing jealousy of our commercial pros- 
perity, and a desire to foster the rising manufaaures of their own 
country, are each successive year closing some of the avenues by which 
our goods were formerly dispersed over the states of Europe. France, 
turning a deaf ear to free trade theories, loads our goods ‘.vitli duties 
and restrictions equivalent to a prohibiiioi\ ; Portugal, in return for llie 
torrents of blood and millions of treasure lavished in lier behalf, enacts 
a similar part; while from the northern poriion'of Europe our manu- 
factures are almost entirely excluded. This evil, instead of diminishing, 

^ must gradually increase, as the continuance of peace leads the capitalists 


* 


See Tables of Exports, in’ McCulloch’s Statistics of Great Britain. 
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of continental nations to manufacture for their own consumption ; and 
that new world called into existence by Mr. Canning, from which such 
great commercial expectations were entertained, seems to have been of 
no#further service than ridding our money-market of the plethora under 
witich it then laboured. It is to her colonies, therefore, that Britain 
must now begin to look foj the consumption of her manuftictures ; their 
growing wants arc already affording new sources of employpient to mil- 
lions ,,of her population. Through these channels her goods are dis- 
persed over the remotest corners of the earth ; and when Europe, in 
churlish selfishness, excludes our productions frofn her ports, we shall 
find the other three quarters of the globe ready to compensate usufor 
the loss. 

If our colonies, then, are of so much importance, how can they be 
preserved to the British Crown but by a standing Army ? Till the 
committee for })romoting universal peace convert to their doctrines the 
Calfres, the Ashantees, the Negroes, the Cingalese, the Burmese, and 
the thousand other tribes of our eastern and western empire, independent 
of sundry very refractory subjects in our northern colonies, we presume 
it is vain to expect our dominion to be maintained otherwise than it has 
been gained — by force of arms. , * • 

For this purjjose it is necessary, not only that there should be garri- 
sons for these colonies, but that there should also be a force kept up at 
liome to relieve these garrisons occasionally, otherwise enlistment in 
the British Army would be equivalent to a sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment, alike detrimental to the constitutions, discipline, and moral ener- 
gies of the troops. It has, therefore, been deemed expedient that the 
period of service should be regulated as nearly as possible in the pro- 
portion of five years at home to ten abroad ; though of late, owing to 
tlui reduced state of our Army, and the increasing extent of our colonies, 
that relief has not been practicable. 

Tlie necessity of keeping up this force for reliefs is one of the 
jmncipal causes of the present extent of the standing Army in this 
country — a cause which never can be removed so long as Britain lias 
such an immense empire to defend. Without taking colonial corps into 
account, we may stale the number of troops of the line con stall tly 
serving abroad at 50,000 ; to afford these the requisite reliefs there should 
always be 25,000 at home ; but at present the number is under 
20,000, and these, be it observed, must be kept up whether the state of 
Britain, of Ireland, or of Europe, requires it or not. Th^ unruly pro- 
pensities of the inhabitants of the sister isle, have often been alleged as 
the reason for our standing Army being retained at its present amount ; 
but though this may^e the case wijh regard to the Household Troops 
and Cavalry, it can have no influence on the numbers of the Line. If 
they are not required in Ireland, they must be kepi up in England or 
Scotland, re%dy to take their tour of foreign service when regiments 
abroad require to be relieved,; and were the Arjh- Agitator to slumber 
with his forefathers, or tlfe long-expected Millennium to commence in the 
kingdom lo-morrow, stfll the numbers of the standing Army could not 
be reduced without converting service in the Line into a sjiecies of, 
banishment infinitely more severe than that which falls to the lot of the 
most degraded convict. 

U 2 
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These remarks, it will be observed, bear no reference to that limited 
portion of our Army wbicli comprises the Ilouseliold Tn'ops and 
Cavalry — the former of uliom never serve abroad except during war, the 
latter only furnish four rej^iments for service in the Kast Indies. These 
together amount only to 10,000 men — a very limited number, certainly, 
when we consider lliat tiiey, in fact, constitute the only standing Army 
ot tlie kingdom ; the troops of the Line befiig, during peace, nothing 
more than a species of colonial police permitted every ten or twenty 

years tlie indulgence of revisiting their native land to recruit antrinvi- 

gorate their constitution for a^fresh course of service. 

^Miether that jmrtion of our Army which is thus kept up solely for the 
preservation of peace witlun the kingdom, is more than sidlicienl for the 
purpose, it is not our present intention to discuss. Those wiio are inclined 
to maintain the atlinnative, must recollect that the tliree regiments of 
Foot Guards constitute the principal, we might say, the only, force of 
infantry within the kingdom, available on any emergency for imme- 
diate service on the continent. Were these reduced, and a sudden 
demand to arise even for a very limited body of troops for military 
operations, they could not be supplied wdtbout having recourse to 
regiments just returned from tUe colonics, and which being for the 
most part composed, of men broken in ‘ constitution by tlial. course 
of service, would be but ill calculated immediately to undertake the 
fatigues of a camjiaign. 'fhe depot companies, which constitute the 
principal force of the Line withm the kingdom, would he still less 
ada))ted for that purpose, heing mostly composed of raw and umlrilied 
recruits^ so tliat it tlie Guards were not always available, no troops 
could be bad till some additional corps were raised, however jircssing 
might be the emergency. 

Were not a proper force of Cavalry maintained, what could be done 
ill the event of another war? Infantry can speedily be raised and 
brought into the field, but tlie formation of a Cavalry corps is the 
labour of years ; and if that labour is to be undertaken only when an 
cMiiergency calls for it, it is pretty obvious, however prejudicial it might 
be to the interests or the glory of*^* liiiUiin, that emergency would most 
likoVy have passed away long ere the newly-rai.^ed Cavalry could be 
brought into the field. The same argument applies with still greater 
force to the Artillery and Engineers, for which, being scientific branches 
of the profession, recruits requiAi even a longer period of training. 
These corjis aiso share to a limited extend, in the same duties of colonial 
service as the Line ; and, therefore, on both grounds, is there an urgent 
iiecesbily for a sudicient minibcr being kept always on foot to meet the 
demands which may arise for their services. o 

We have thus endeavoured to point out the necessity for a standing 
Army, and the nature of the duties exacted from it in time of peace— 
not because we sbpposc our military readers require to be cdHivinced on 
that bead, but because* the subject is so ofien made the theme of decla- 
mation by political deiifagogucs, both in and out of Parliament, that we 
deem it but justice to our profession to take every opportunity of coun- 
teracting the erroneous impressions in* regard to the services of the 
Army by which the public has been so long biassed, and which has 
led too many to estimate the nature of the soldier’s duty and siifl’er- 
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ings abroad, by tlic life of comparative ease and comfort which they 
observe hijn to enjoy during the few years he is allow'ed to remain at 
home.* 

Having devoted these introductory pages to an explanation of the 
rejjsons why so large a standing Army is kept up in time of peace, and 
to show the important part it perforins in aid of the commercial arid 
manufacturing interests of tlic nation, wc shall next proceed to trace 
the gradual increase of that Army from the earliest periods to the pr*e- 
sent^day, as well as the circumstances which rendered each increase 
necessary. 

It is a very common error to suppose lhat, jiritir to 1G88, there was 
no standing Army in this country, whereas, so far back as the records 
extend, we can show that there was always a considerable force kept ou 
foot b\ our Sovereigns, even in time of peace, and wliich certainly was 
not tlic less a standing Army because it was paid out of the personal 
revenues of the Crown or occasional subsidies granted by Parliament, 
w’ithout tlie formality of Army Kstirnates. During the 200 years 
the British held Calais and its dependencies on tlie French coast, a 
very considerable garrison w'as keyit up for its defence uliether in peace 
or war. There was a large force, loo, always stationed at Berwick 
and Carlisle, for tlic protection of the* Border Marches. In the pages 
of our early historians we als*o find fre(jucnt allusion made to tlie royal 
fortresses and castles in various parts of the kingdom ; and from the 
importance attached to their possession, it may readily be supposed that 
these keys of our realm could not be left without some troops to protect 
them from dilapidation or suryirise. The Tower of liondon, ami that 
imtropolis, too, must ahva\s have had a garrison of considerable 
strcMigtli ; so that if we add together the following estimate of the whole 
forci^ thus emplojed, we shall find that instead of there being no 
standing Army in time of peace, the troops constantly kept np for all 
these purposes wore, in comparison with the limited po[mlation of the 
country, little short of tlic proportion at present ipiartcrcd in Great 
Britain. 

In the (Cottonian ■MS. may he seen an indenture between Henry VI. 
and the Duke of Gloucester, constituting tiie latter Governor of Calais, 
by which lie was bound to keep up, in time of praccj for the guan?au(l 


s<ifcty ol that town — 

(leusilciinies • . ‘JOO 

AifluTS . .• . ' -00 

Rilashiu-s . ^ . . -10 

(^irpeiiturs , . . ‘20 

Masuns • • . l'> 

Total . a.lo 


besides artillerymen, oHlcers, cannon, and powder su/lieient for the 
guard of the same, at the Ki^g^s cost. • 

The garrison of the castles of Ham and Guisnes, wliicli remained in 
possession of the British till J.IiC surrencler of Cadais, was also fixed at 
twelve men-at-arms and thirty aixlicrs for the roinun’, ami fifty men-at- 
arms and five archers Ibr the latter, making a total for tliesc I'ortresses, 
exclusive of artillery, of about GSO men. 

This number seems never to have been materially reduced in later 
years, and the expenses thus incurred proved a very heavy burden to 
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• 

ilie British Crown, till the re-capture of Calais by the French in the latter 
part of Queen Mary’s rei^n. 

The del'ence of the Scottish border was generally provided for by 
indenture with some of the principal noblemen of the day, who, for 
a specified sum, aj^reed to keep up the number ot troops requisite 
for that purpose. One of these indentures entered into between 
Henry VI and the Karl of Salisbury is still extant in the Cottonian 
MS., which sti[)ul;Ues that the earl is to receive annually, for keeping 
the castle and city of Carlisle and west m.irches towards Scotland, 2000/. 
in time of war, and 1250/. in time of peace, and for keeping the- town 

oi Berwick and etm iiiarclies,t500Ui. in time of war, anil 2o01)i. in time 

of peace, the King furnishing cannon, arms, ammunition, and the 
necessary repairs of fortresses. 

This sum of 4000/, for the two fortresses in time of peace, according 
U) the rate of pay at that time, which on the hordijrs was only about 


toLirpeiue a-day, would have 

been 

sutheient for 

a 

garrison of from (>00 

to 700 men. Tlie force kept up in 

later years was 

considerably greater, 

as we find in some old Parliamentary documents of the reign of Queen 

Klizabelh the numbers and annual 

pay of tlie garrisons in the marches 

stated as under : — 
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Governor 


GOG 

13 

4 


Warden 


4‘J4 

0 

0 


Marshal 


JGO 

0 

0 


Treasurer 


200 

0 



(Jeneral Porter . 


^ 184 

13 

4 


Chamheilain 


‘ 94 

13 

4 


Master of Ordnance 


146 

0 

0 


Comptroller 


64 

0 

0 
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Master anti other Officers attend- 
ing Governor . 

8 Constables 
80 Horse ► 

42 Foot 
‘28 Gtniiiers 
2 Clerks of Watch 

1 Trumpeter 

2 Surgeons • 

2 Peiisiioners •. 

8 C.ijitains, Officers, and Gun- 


ners, 500 in all 

590 1 

11 

.8 

42 Gunners 

.580 

0 

0 

2 Serjeants 

.31; 

0 

0 

57 Pensioners 

11G3 

10 

6 

2 do. 

20 

18 

1 

Preacher 

50 

0 

0 

Supply of Ganlsrm 

78 

0 

0 

Artiiicors, Ordnance, aVc. &c. 

2, 90S 

19 

2 


14,760 IH 

Tlie total force of these garrisons in tliat reign was thus little short 
of 1000 men of all arms ; ami it appears to liavo continued at that 
amount till the accession of dames 1., when all the troops, except two 
companies, were withdrawn, ami employed in garrisoning the castles of 
l^diiiburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton.^ 

Of tlie force kept u[> in ancierft times for the^ defence of the Tower 
and care of the metropolis we have only been atle to collect the follow- 
ing particulnrs. 

Th(‘ annual ex])ense of the ordnance department for the defence of 
the 'Fewer duiing the reigns of Edward 1., II., and III., even wlien the 
Use of artillery was comparatively rare, is stated in the HurlcianMS. to 
Imve been as follows : — 


.Master of the Or<ln.inco . * 

2151 

ll 

8 

Lie\iteiiant of do, 100 merks per annum 

o8 

() 

8 

Surveyor , . . ♦ 

86 

0 

0 

t’lotk's ieo .... 

12 

18 

4 

Auf] ilio room of ,i geulleman, .it 12'/. a-day • 

18 

5 

0 

Thi‘ Yeoman, 9/ 1 2s. 6^/ , and room as aliove 

18 

5 

0 

Tlie Ala.stoi-tiuuner 

18 

5 

0 

4’he Goiuicstoiif-makcr, 6i/. .i-da^ 

4')ie Saltpidie maker 

9 

>> 

6 

9 

,> 

6 

2 Gonue-louiidvrs, fs e to each 4(/. a-day, ami looin 
agiiitlomau .... 

of 

18 

5 

0 

Goiuie Smith .... 

9 

2 

6 

haigiueer- AitiHcer, 1#/. . ^ . . 

() 

1 

8 

Masler-t'aipenter, 8r/. 

12 

18 

4 

Gunm-rs, 20 at 12</. a-day 

2:»i 

15 

0 

,, 12 at Sr/. ,, 

166 

0 

0 

, , 80 at (u/. , , 

780 

0 

0 

, , 2^iit 4f/. , , 

12 

18 

4 


€1-19') 

‘2 

6 


Making in all 1*20 jiersons belonging to this deparlnient alone ; and we 
may safety conclude that in alter )ears, when the use of artilleiy 
heeamo more common, it was very materially, 'increased, especially as 
we find in Queen Elizabeth’s time that tlicre were no less than 500 
gunners employed in "Berwick alone. 

The protection of the inetrbpolis in time of peace appears to liav.e 
bed'll principally intrusted to various bodies of troops kejit up by each* 


54 

0 

0 

120 

18 

4 

1020 

0 

0 

287 

17 

6 

284 

V 

0 

0 

i 73 

15 

4 

40 

0 

0 
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of the official dignitaries of the Crown for carrying their orders into 
effect. These, with the band of pensioners, gentlernen-at-arins, and 
yeomen of tlie guard, more immediately in attendance on the Royal 
person, were designated “ the Household Bands.” 

The precise number of which tiiese may have been composed in 
earlier periods we have no means of ascertaining ; but we find it slated 
by Stowe, the historian, that in May, 155:i (a period of gen(*ral peace), 
Edv/ard V'l. reviewed liis household hands in Grcenwich-park, all under 
their commanders, and displaying iheir la spective banners, some of 
which will appear ratlicr strange in the present day, being as lollows": — 

#• No. of Mou 

Ranncis. at Arm-.. (’ommomloiK. 

King's , . . Captain ofPen.sinutns. 

This incUulcd 50 ponKioiiers, 

50 archer^’ attendants, 50 
diMnilanec^’ do, 100 gentle- 
men-at-,nnis. 


White Lion and Ragged Stafl' 

150 

Master of the Household. 

Unicom 

100 

Sullolk. 

Piilcoii 

100 

Lortl lUgh Treasurer. 

Maiden head 

100 

Lord High Chaniberlain. 

Coat 

100 

Lord Privy 8e.d. 

AVhitc Lion . , 

50 

Master of the Horse. 

Black Bull's Head . . 

• .50 

Huntingdon. 

Peacock . i , 

50 * 

Rutland 

Green Dragon 

150 

(Japtaiu-Genoral. 

Maiden’s Body 

50 

Cajitain of Yeomen of Guard, 

Anchor . , 

50 

Lor<l High Admiral. 

S.u aeon’s Head 

50 

Lieutenant General. 

Hose and Sunbeams • • 

100 

Warden of Cnujiie Ports. 

Total 

13.50 



Tlius tliere was a force of 13.50 men kept up in the metropolis alone, 
even during a period of general jicace; and we may safely conclude, in 
the more warlike ages which preceded it, that force was still greater; 
yet this standing force seems to have been entirely lost siglit of in the 
previous estimates of the Standing Army, from their having been ]);\id 
by liie oflicial dignitaries who commanded them, and not out of the 
royal treasury.* 

Hinhig the early period to wliicli we are at present referring theio^ 
was also a body of troops kejit up as marines, in the different sea- port 
towns, ready to be embarked as occasion required. In the royal 
expenditure so far hack as the reigr of Henry IV. (141.5), we find tlie 
following charges during peace : — “ For keeping of the sea, ,50 men- 
at-arms, at 1.9. a-day, and 150 archers at Of/.” Tliese numbers appear 
to have been considerably increased in subsequent years; for in the 
reign of Henry VI II. (anno 151G) we find the nupiher of soldiers to 
be employed in the King's ships slated at 311 in summer, and 418 in 
winter. 

VVe have as yet 'taken no notice of the force kept np as garrisons for 
the small fortresses throughout the kingdom. The only account we 
possess of these is dated in the commencement of (jueen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and tlie small number employed must have,, been intended not so 


♦ The employment of these troops in the duties of the metropolis accounts for the 
reference we often find in old Memoirs to iny Lord Pi ivy Sears Men, my Li^d 
Chamberlain’s Men, &c. 
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much for the purpose of defence as to preserve the buildings from dila- 
pidation and injury. They were as follows : — 


• 

Captains. 

Under 
CA]itain>», 
01 Lii’u- 
teiiunt. 

Porters. 

(j u niter t. 

i 

1 Soldiers. 

Total. 

Kent, — 

Ilij^ham Bulwark . • • • 

1 


1 

4 

2 

• 8 

Miiion Bulwark 

1 


1 

4 

2 

8 

Gravesend .... 



. 1 

.5 

2 

9 

* Sandhill .... 

‘2 


2 

10 

8 

22 

Turf Bulwark , 

1 , 


, , 

2 

0 

5 

SaiidoLin Castle • • 


1 

2 

8 

5 

17 

Little Till f Bulwark 

.. 



1 


1 

J>eal Castle .... 

‘2 


2 

17 

0 

30 

('lay Bulwark • . . 

1 


, , 

4 

2 

7 

Vi aimer Bulwark 


* « 

1 

1 


2 

Waliner . 



2 

10 


IS 

Dover Castle .... 

, , 


, , 

40 

40 

80 

Dover Bulwark 

I 



2 

1 

4 

Dkick Bulwark . . 

1 

• . 

, , 

. , 

1 

2 

A irliff Bulwark , •. , 

1 


1 

f) 

2 

10 

Saiidg<ite (.'avstle . , 

2 



8 

5 

17 

Sussex, — 







Cumber Castle . • «. 

n 

1 

1 

17 

0 

20 

J^Xsex, — * 







East Tilbury • • • 

1 

. . 

1 

4 

2 


Tilbury . . • 

1 

. . 

1 

r> 

2 

9 

Harwich 11 ill • 

i 

1 

1 

4 

2 

9 

Harwich Town Bulwark • 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

9 

St, Silhe’s Bulwaik . « 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

9 

llansich Castle 

i 

1 

1 

4 

0 

9 

Louf^rode ('astle , • 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

9 

Soulhauiptoii, — 







AVindmill Bulwark . 

1 

, . 

• « 

8 

2 

11 

Portsmouth .... 


, , 


3 . 

1 • • 

3 

Spaikes Bulwark . . * 

. , 

, . 

, * 

G 


G 

Westow Fortress • . 

1 

• • 

1 

G 

*0 

14 

(-alshot Point . . 

1 

1 

I 

8 

5 

IG 

Hurst (\ibtle 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2.*) 

St. Aiidiew’s (Aistle • 

1 

1 • • 

, , 


1 G 

1 7 

}\)itsnumth Townee New (’astle 

• 1 

1 

• . 

1 

1 ‘JO 

i 21 

Sea Castle .... 

1 

*1 

0 ' 

’iG 

i 1-2 • 

3-2 

Samlham Castle 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

24 

Cowes . *. . ^ . 

1 

1 

1 

8 

13 

24 

Isle ol Wi^ht . . • 

, 1 

, , 

, , 


! 3 

4 

Duiset, — 







Portland . . • 0 . 

1 


8 

•G 

1 3 

18 

Sandfoote .... 

1 

. , 

1 

5 

! , , 

1 7 

Devon ..... 

1 

, , 

, . 

1 

1 1 

3 

Com wall, — 







St. Maw’s . • . • 

1 

1 


'> i 

1 2 

10 

Penzance .... 

1 

1 

1 

} T) 

1 2 

10 

York, — 

\Vake|it*ld and Saudall Castle 

1 

1 • • 

■ 

. . • 


1 

2 

Gueri).‘<ey, — 


1 





Castle Cornet ■ .» 

1 1 

• • i 


G 

2 

0 

• Jersey ..... 

1 ! 



6 


9 

Scilly , . • 

i 1 

i 1 


G ! 

‘2 

10 

iMan • . . . ^ . 

1 ! 

1 1 

.. 

G ' 

G 

13 

Total . 

44 

i IG 

41 

•280 i 

2*20 

010 • 
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In this list no notice is taken of the force stationed in the fortresses 
along the Welsh frontier, though we know, from some memorandums 
of Cromwell, Lord Treasurer to Henry VI II., relative to the reduction 
of the pay of the troops at Carnarvon and Merioneth, that a consider- 
able number was generally stationed there. 

Sj far, th(;n, as can be traced from these documents, the Standing- 
Army of England, for a century or two antecedent to the reign of 
ElizaJ^eth, may be estimated to have been, in khne of peace, nearly as 
under : — 


At Calais and its dependencies . • . . (150 

Berwick, Carlisle, and Bordc;r Marches, about • . 750 

Ordnance Department in the Tower . . . 120 

ilousebold Banda in the Metropolis » t • ■ liloO 

At Sea Ports, or on Shipboard * . , . .‘tOO 

Garrisons of Small Foits above enumerated . . filO 

Garrison of Welsh Frontier, supposed . . , 214 

Total . . 400n 


Now this Standing Army, though nominally small, was, with refer- 
ence to the population of the kingdom, much the same as at present. 
In the reign of Edward III. the pojmlation was little more than two 
millions, from which it gradually inerojiLsoiC to four in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Three millions may, therefore, be coUvsidered a fair average 
during the period reterre<l to. It has now attained to about fifteen 
millions, and if we include Scotland, upwards of seventeen miliums 
conseipiently, if 4U00 troops w'ere then ro([uire(l to k(»ep that extent of 
population in order, ami support the civil jjowit, at least :20,000 
must be necessary now, wlm-h we believe is abovui the number stationed 
in Great Britain at the present moimmt^. 

We cannot trace, with any degree of accuracy, the progress of our 
Standing r\rmy during tlie reign of Elizabeth and her [lacifie suc- 
cessor; we know, however, that both these Sover(‘iutis made consi- 
derable additions to their household troops, (^ueen Klizabiuh ineveased 
the Veomeu of the Guard to 140, and ,lam<‘s 1. from lOO to :20() ; but 
as Calais no longer rcquircil a garrison, and as, on the accession of tlie 
latter ir^onarch, a con^ideral>le reduction took ])laco in the forces on tlie 
borders of Scotland, it is probable the Standing y\rniy in these reigns 
did not exceed the jirevious estimate. 

The civil war vvliieh continued duri,ng the rcimi of (diaries I., and the 
contest the Commonwealth wa'* bubse(|uently engaged in with Spam, kept 
up the numbers of the Army during that period lo a very largt; amount, 
and during tlie sway of Cromwell first commenced that system of colonial 
service wdiich now forms the principal cniido\ment of our Army. On 
the conquest of Jamaica by General Venables, in J a considerable 
garrison was left for the protection of that island ; wi* cannot state its 
precise strength, but from an order ilated in the following \(‘ar by 
Colonel H’Oyley, the Governor, for the distribution of J701 llibles to 
the troops, we may infer that was about tlie number. Even this liberal 
distribution of the Gospel, how'ever, seems to have been of little avail in 
counteracting the seductive influence of Jamaica rum, for in 1G()5 the 

In the last listimates llie number in Great Britain whs stated at 20/21)3, iiidud- 
ing 1780 on passage home. 
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Governor of the Island, in a letter to the Secretary of State, complains 
that even the oflicers of the old Army, from strict saints, had turned 
“ debosht (ievils/’ and adds, “ the Spaniards wondered much at the 
sick4ies3 of our people, b.ut when they understood tlie strength of their 
drinks, and the (|uantiLy they charged themselves with, they wondered 
they were not all dead.” 

Virginia and Barhadoes had been colonized so far back as the reign 
of Janies 1., hut it dooc not appear that any troops were stationed there at 
that pi^riod. In the latter part of Cromwell’s usurpation, and during the 
»hort-lived administration of his son, the Staifding Army amounted, even 
during peace, to for Englai]^! ; 9506 for Scotland, and about 

10,000 for Irtdund; but on the accession of ?.Miarles 11. it was deemed 
ex]K*dient, no less from motives of policy than economy, to reduce 
lroo])s which had so often violated the liberties of their coiintry. The 
h)vv‘'st force kept up by Charles throughout Great Britain was 1000 
C’avalry and 4000 Infantry, which subsequently received considerable 
augmcnlaiions. Of the force in Ireland wc possess no separate esti- 
mate. 

It is from tliis time ojily we are able to trace the regiment?, as i<lcn- 
tical with those of the same number in the present day. Several inde- 
pendent troops of Horse Guards and the Blu(‘s composed the C’avalry, 
and the Isl, Snd, and 3rd J'dot Guards, with the Uoyals and Qm^ens, 
constituted the only Inrantry force, except the troops einployiMl in Ire- 
land, ol which we can furnish no details, 'riu; latter reuiment was 
raised (or the purpose ol garrisoning 'Fangiers, wdiim ceded to Bngland 
on the marriage of C'iiarles with th<i Princess ol Portugal, and does not 
ajijiear to liavi* been included in the standing force' of 5009 men. 

Though most of Cromwell’s troops were disbanded at tlx* restoration, 
those in Jamaica seem to have been retained in pay, and ultimately, 
when the corps became much reduced in force, were fonm'd into invalid 
companies ; in addition to which, the whiUj inhabitiints o( the colony 
w’ere organized into militia to aid in its defence. 'Fhere is reason to 
believe lli.it a similar force*, of invalid companies was for a long period 
maintained at Barhadoes, ihougli to uhal amount wi* are unable to 
sjiecily. 3"he militia forct*. theje was also very considerabli*, as tlie 
colony hail risen rapidly into importance, m consecpiencc i^f having 
become the refuge of many of the old royalist families from the tyranny 
of Cromwell. ^ 

Several new’ corps were raised on the breaking out of the war with 
the Dutch in 1665, but only one of these, the 3rd JIulTs, was perma- 
nently kept up. At the termination of that war in 16()7, New^ ork and 
the iiiljacent territory was adiled to the British ])OS>ebsions, and some 
independent eompanies formed to garrison it. On the coininonccrnent 
of the second war with the Dutch in 1672, several new legimenls v^ere ' 
raised, of which the 5th andOthonl) were rctaijietl after the peace. On 
the prospect of a war with France in 167S, Uventy new regiments ' 
W'ere raised, hut were all disbanded shortly tliert'after, except the 2 1st, 
which was added to the Slaiuling Army, in consequence of three regi- 
ments (the 3rd, 5^h, and 6th) having been sent the previous year as a 
subsidiary force to Holland, where they were maintained at the, expense 
of our Dutch Allies till the*Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion in 1685/ 

In .1680 the 4tli foot was raised for service at Tangiers, probably 
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to relieve the 2nd, which apyjears to have served there since 1661 ; two 
years afterwards that fortress was dismantled and the troops withdrawn, 
in consequence of the heavy expense it entailed on the Crown, 

The 1st and 2nd Dragoons were also added to the permanent Sthnd- 
injr Army in this reign, the former having been raised in 1683, the latter 
in 1681, for the purpose of being employed against the covenantors in 
Scotland. The 18th foot was also raised in 1684, and subsequently kcj)t 
up, prDbably to supply -the place ofsome of the c6*rps sent to the Dutch. 

The Duke of Monmoutli’s rebellion, and the disturbed slate of llii- 
tain, during the short reign of James 11., caused a great accession to 
the Standing Army, — no *ess than seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, 
two regiments of Dragoons, and nine additional regiments of Infantry, 
from the 7th to the 15th inclusive, having been then raised and sub- 
sequently kept up as a permanent force. The He. volution of 1688, 
instead of causing any reduction of this force, rendered an addition of 
eleven regiments necessary. A powerful parly still existed thioughout 
the country favourable to the return of the exiled family to the throne ; 
and even when both internal and external foes liail ceased openly to 
Jissail tlie new dynasty, it was necessary that a large force should be 
kept on foot to aid the executive in the event of a dis[)utc(l succession, 
and to suppress those conspiracies aivi rebellions which, for nearly sixty 
years thereafter, agitated our land. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the continental war by the treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697, the constitutional jealousy of a Standing Army 
began to manifest itself, and the forces in England were ordered 
to be reduced to 10,000 soldiers and 3000 Marines, without any 
specification of the number to b6 employed in Ireland ; but as King 
William easily evaded this restriction, by placing tlic greater part of his 
supernumerary force on the Irish estahlislinumt, the number of Iroops 
for guards and garrisons in England was, in the following Se^^sion, ex- 
pressly limited to 7000 men, and 12,000 for the defence of Ireland : 
no notice appears to have been taken of the troopvS in tli(‘ colonics, but 
it is understood the 3000 Maiines were partly enqdoycd for this jnirjjose. 
The only colony which had been acquire\l since the Hcvolulion was that 
of Antigua ; but we cannot state the precise amount of the force sta- 
lionetl lli'jrc. 

The reduction of the Standing Army, thus forced on King William 
by tlie jealousy of his subjects, was most unwillinj^ly acquiesced in, and 
was carried into effect by reducing t‘be ebtablislnnent rather than by 
diminishing the ru inbcr of regiments, for wq find tliere were stdl borne 
on the lists seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, six of Dragoons, three 
regiments of Foot Guards, and twenty-six regiments of Infantry of llic 
Line, so that the Cavalry corps must have been reduced to 350, and 
the Infantry to about 450 rank and file. King William, too, by the 
ingenious expedient of^ making the oflicers’ servants cflcctive in the 
ranks, though not bofne on the muster-rolls, virtually kept up fu'e men 
per troop, or company, b(*yond the number authorized by Parliament. 
The Marines also, though nominally a sea force, virtually formed part 
of tlie Standing Army, being composed of several of the junior regi- 
ments of the Line, which merely changed .their designation, and were 
borne in the Navy instead of the Army estimates. 

As this was the first Standing Army fixed by Parliament in time of 
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peace, it may be useful to compare it with tliat of the present day aS 
well as of the ages preceding. 

AV'e have already shown that even in the earliest periods the Standing 
Army of England was about 4000 when tiie average population was 
^ throe millions, the population had now increased to five millions and a 
half, consocpienily the force to correspond with it sliould have been 
upwards ot seven thouSnnd. 

Jf our economists will contrast the inilit;iry establishments of that 
jforiod even with tliose of the present day, they will Hnd no cause to 
iiiourn over the increase, so much cK?precat«d by them. As already 
stated, the population was then five millions and a half; the Standing 
Aimy was fixed at 7000 men; now the population has increased to 
nearly fifteen millions, consecpienlly, in the same proj)ortion, the Army 
in England alone should amount to 19,000, which is above the number 
at present stationed there. 

In like manner the population of Ireland did not then exceed a 
million and a half, yet its Standing Army was fixed at 12,000. The popu- 
lation of tfrat country Ims now increased five-fohl, and we apprehend 
tliey arc not less turbulent ihau their foref.ithers, yet the force employed 
in the present day is only onc-half^nore than it was then. The troops 
em]»lo\ed m our colonies ?it tiiis period was very small. One regiment 
only was stationed at llarbadocs, lour lndc*])en(lent companies at Jamaica, 
one at New York, ami another at Annapolis in Nova Scotia, 

1’he reduction in the Standing Army in the latter pait of King AVil- 
liam’s reign was not, however, of long duration, for in 1701, in conse- 
quence of the Trench King having acknowledged the title of liis son on the 
death of the exiled monarch, James 1 1., it was again augi^ented by Queen 
Anne to 40,000 men, to wliicli 10,000 more were subsequently added. The 
termination of liiat war in whicli the reputation of our Army was raised 
to such a height by llie victories of Marlborough, left us in possession of 
many additions to our colonics. (Gibraltar, Minorca, part of Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and St. Christophers, W'cre ail guaranteed to llritain by 
the treaty of Ctreclit, so that the extent of colonial service in our Army 
now began to be considerable, aifd its number, during peace, required 
a corresponding increase. Our West India colonies began, also, fo rise in 
importance ; for we find that, in 1704, the 22iul Foot was serving in 
Jamaica, and the 2?tli Foot in the Leeward Islands, where formerly 
there were only a few IndependSnt companies. The Standing Army 
voted for the year 1717, ai'ter the termination of the ^continental wars, 
amounted to 1(),347, exclusive of those in Ireland, wliich must have 
been considerable, as the whole force of the Army on the peace esta- 
blishment in thaUyear consisted of thirty-nine regiments of Infantry of 
tlie Line, two of Invalids, tlie 40tli and 41st, with seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, and six of Dragoons, besides the Household Troops. 
The prc^ioilion of Infantry then serving in the cofonies were, so far as 
can be ascertained, as follows : — 

. Gibraltar . • 3 Uegls., the 5th*13th, auil ‘29th. 

Minorca • * • •'> » » A2th, 18th, 27th, an»l 39th. 

Antigua and Leeward Islands 1 , , 3Sth. 

.Famaica . . * 1 , , 22ud, 

North America • . 2 ,, 2nd, and 40th. 

South Carolina . . I ,, 41st. 


Employed in the Colonies 13 
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So that on comparing the Standing Army of Great Britain in 1717 with 
that of 1697, though there is apparently an increase from 7000 to 
16,347, this additional force merely consisted of the garrisons of 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and the possessions recently acquired in North 
America and the West Indies, and the force remaining available for 
the defence of the kingdom was much the same as before. 

In 1729, a period of peace, the Standing Army was increased to 
17,709, exclusive of those in Ireland : this slight addition was, we 
believe, occasioned by the formation of six Independent companies for 
service in the Bermudas And Bahamas, which, from their growing im- 
portance, now required the presence of a small garrison. 

During the peace, from 1729 to 1740, the number of the Standing 
Army continued almost exactly the same : a very considerable aug- 
mentation took place in the latter year, on the breaking out of tiie war 
with Spain ; but on the termination of that war in 1748, we again find 
the Standing Army reduced to 18,857 men, exclusive of the force in 
Ireland. 

This force exhibits an increase in the Standing Army of li52 beyond 
the numbers in 1729. This was rendered necessary in consequence of 
the formation of the colony of Halifax, on a part of the territory of 
Nova Scotia, recently ceded to us, and for which, owing to the dangers 
apprehended from the Indians and Trench in that neighbourhood, a 
garrison of two regiments was deemed necessary. 

During the few years of peace which intervened between 174 S and 
1754, the amount of the Standing Army continued the same; but un 
the commencement of the war with Franco a new field was opened for 
British valour ami British enterprise in the East Indies. The hostilities 
of the IVench against our trading settlements there rendered it necessary 
that some troops should be sent to their support, and in 1754 the 39lh 
Regiment embarked for that country, and had the honour of being the 
first of his Majesty’s corps which served to the eastward of the Cape. 
The necessity for an increased force to follow up our successes in that 
country caused three other regiments to be sent there, from the Irish 
establishment, in the following year,* The hatllc of Plassey having, 
in 1756, laid the foundation of our empire in the Ivast, that force was 
maintained permanently there, and afterwards increased as our territory 
extended. Our successes in North America and llie West Indies, loo, 
in the course of this war, rendered us almost sole possessors of those 
extensive colonie’i', of which there was finalT' ceded to Great J5ritain, at 
the peace in 1763, all Nova Scotia and Canada, (irenada, St. Vincents, 
Dominica, Tobago, Florida, and Honduras ; together with Senegal, on 
the Coast of Africa, and the island of Minorca, which bad been retaken 
from us at the commencement of the war. 

Not only was the nbmber of our colonics thus doubled, hut those 
which had formerly been in our possession wore rajiidly growing into 
importance. Population liad increased, and cultivation extended in a 
very remarkable degree, and the influx of wealth into the mother 
country, acquired by enterprising individuals in tlnfse distant regions, 
led annually a fresh host of adventurers to the same field. A larger 
toi’ce now became necessary to protect them from intestine commotion, 
as well as external foes ; and we accordingly find tliat the Standing Army, 
exclusive of 10,000 men in Ireland, averaged during this peace, from 
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1764 to 1774, about 30,000 men, being nearly double the number of 
anv former peace establishment. 

That this excess, however, was entirely owing to the greater number 
^required for foreign service, is sufficiently apparent from the following 
list of corps serving in the colonies at that period, viz. ; — 


Minorca 

Gibr.iltar 

Nijrth America . 

J^ouisiaua 
I'loiida . , 

lavwiird Islands 
Caiil)l)t‘« Islands 
Jani.uca . . 

Si ncgal 
East Indii's 


4 the 3rd, llth, 33i'd, and 37th Foot. 

4 , , ‘2<)th, 24th, 30th, and 53rd Foot. 

r. J 15th, 17lh,*27th, 5{8th, 40th, 42iid, 44th, 45th, 

\ 40th, and 60th Foot. 

2 ,, 22nd and 34th. , 

1 , , 9th. 

3 , , 38th, 68ih, and 70th. 

) , , C2nd. 

2 , , 66th and 43d. 

1 ,, 


Total 3‘2 Regiments abroad ont of 70. 

Leaving only 38 foriebels and the defence of Great Britain and Ireland* 

l^rovious to this period the burden of colonial service fell with 
peculiar severity on some corps, which were doomed to a species 
u( per])etual hanibhiiient from their native land. The 38th Regi-* 
nient, fur instance, served continuously from 1707 to 1765, a period 
of fifiy. eight years, in the Windward and J^eeward Islands. The 40th 
served from 1717 to 1765, a period of forty-eight years, in the planta- 
tions. Tlic 9tli llcginient served frmn 17H) to 1746, a period of 
tvventy-boven \oarvS, at Minorca 5 and the ITlli, ISth, and 2*^iul, during 
nearly as long a period, at the same station. The consequences of this pro- 
tracted service in foreign climes may easily he supposed. To keep up 
these corps l)y riycniits, voluntarily enlisted, was totally out of the ques- 
tion ; they were, therefore, composed of the outcasts of tlie profession, who 
hatl l)ocn banished from other regiments, or criminals drawn from the 
county gaols, wlio liad that alternative oll’ered them as a commutation of 
the liigher penalties of the law. These men, instead of devoting them- 
selves to tile duties of their profession, generally sold their clothing, and 
enijiloved themselves in working (or the merchants in the town wherein 
they were quartered. Most of the oHicers having married at tlie 
station, and seeing no furospect of removal, readily engaged in trade or 
agricultural jmrsuits to eke out their miserable pittance of pay ; and 
to such an extent was the system of false muster carried that at one 
period, in the 38lh Kegirncmt, scarcely half of the number actually 
borne on the list could be accounted fur. 

'Fhese abuses at length became so apparent, that, a few years after 
the peace of 17635 «dl the corps which had served so long abroad were 
relieved, and the course of colonial service so arranged tliat each corps 
should take its turn ; a regulation which was for sbipe lime acted upon 
with con^derable fairness, for we find that in 1770 almost all the corps 
which had been abroad in 1765 were relieved, and their place supplied 
by those which had not previously served in the colonics. A larger 
force, no doubt, wa^thus required to alfonl the necessary reliefs; but 
the increased expense was more than com])ensated by superior effi- 
ciency. 

The war witli our American colonies, which broke out in 1774, and 
subsequently led to another contest wi^b France, ended by no means so 
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favourably for Great Britain. That large portion of her possessions 
which now constitutes the United States was severed for ever from her 
dominion. But though our territory was thus diminished, nearly an 
equal force required to be maintained for the protection of the remainder 
as had previously sulTiccd for the whole. Prior to this period no danger 
was to be apprehended from external foes, and we hud only to guard 
against tliose intestine commotions wliich vver^i likely lo arise among 
our irascible Iran s- Atlantic brethren. But their ultimate success in 
attaining independence having placed an intriguing and enterprising 
enemy in the immediate. viciniU of our Canadian provinces, the pre- 
sence of a respectable force was constantly required there to prevent 
that portion of our subjects from being induced lo follow tlieir example. 

The progress of our arms in the East Indies had in the mean lime, 
liowevcr, more than compensated for the loss of this large portion of 
the American continent, and so rapidly had our empire there extended, 
that nearly ten thousand British troops were now required for its pro- 
tection, in addition to the large force of natives in the pay of the East 
India Company. 

Since the commencement of the American war Britain had lost 
Minorca, Senegal, Goree, and tlie sc;ttlements in Africa, Florida, Tobago, 
and Honduras. The average distribution of tlie troops in the other colo- 
nies abroad, from this period till the commencement of the war, in 1793, 
was as under : — 


Gibraltar 




2,970 

Leeward Islands 




. 2,(i 10 

Jamaica and Bahamas 




2,920 

Nova Scotia 




. 1,320 

Canada 




2,380 

East Indies , 




. 9,438 

New South Wales 




420 

Total «abroad . 




. ' 22.088 

In Great Britain 






Total , • . . . 31,077 

Exclusive of those st'itioned in IioLuul, 

This*, as compared with the last peace establishment, exhibits an 
increase of about 4,000 men, which arose from the forces in tlie East 
Indies having been more than doubled since*' that period, and tlui 
new colony of New South Wales requiring a regiment to guard the 
convicts sent there in 1788. It is true troops were no longer necessary 
for Minorca, the West Coast of Africa, nor the small settlements ceded 
in the West Indies since the previous peace, but still the garrisons thus 
rendered disposable wouhl have been quite insufhcienti*nvitliout tlie addi- 
tional 4,000 to meet the demand for troops for the above purposes. 

The forces in Ireland still remained about 10,0(i0 men, as in 1763; 
and after the Union the troops there were included in the same i>stimaics 
with those sewing in Great Britain. 

The eventful wars which intervened between I79:i and 1815 doubled 
the colonial empire of Great Britain, and, conscnpiently, involved the 
necessity of a corresponding increase of force to garrison the territory 
thus aciiuired. Those who compare the relative establishments of 1792 
and 1837, for the purpose of suggesting the practicability of reduction, 
haye only to cast their eye overHhe following list of the increased force 
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which had become necessary for our garrisons abroad, between these 
periods, t«^e convinced of the futility of their arguments. 

. New Colonics. 


Is, ts^pe ( 

’ Malta 
Ionian Isls^ds 
West Coasf of Africa 
Cape of Good Hope 
Mauritius ^ 

Ceylon . 

Honduras 
Newfoundland 

Trinidad, Tobago, St. Lucia, Demerara, and Becbicc 
St, iUdona and Ascension . , 

old ('olonies leqiiinu^ uipieuscd 
East India force increased from 10,000 to 1«,000 
N ew South Wales from 420 to 2,286 
Bermuda coiiveitcd into a convict station, and requiring a 
garrison of .... . 

Force iu Baliauias increased from one company of JOO incin j 
to 485 . . . . . . [ ’ 

Forces in Nova Scotia and the Canadas from 3700 to ( ^ 


2,689 

3,300 

525 

1,905 

2,199 

4,238 

363 

300 

2,500 

800 

8,000 
1 .805 

\ 700 




’} 


Total increas?^xf^’nuinbera required for colonial service! omt 
since 1783 


Reside.! this, a corresponding number required to be kept up at 
home, to afford occasional reliefs. To effect these, even at the rate of 
five years of liome service for every ten spent abroad, half the above 
number of troops must be maintained and kept available for that pur- 
pose, thus making a total of 46,346, reejuired beyond the establishment 
of 1792, U) meet the increased burden of colonial service alone; and 
this number is considerably under the excess at present borne on the 
estimates beyond the force employed at that period in Great J3ritain, 
Ireland, and the colonies. 

Thus, without taking into account the vast increase in the population 
of the United Kingdom between these pieriods, and the concentration of 
a large ])roportion of that population in the manufacturing towns, where, 
in tiie event of any sudden depression of trade, the presence of troops is 
often required for the stqipression of^•iots — without taking into account 
the immense military cstablislinients of the continental powers which we 
may ere long have again^to contend with — it apjicars that the number 
of the standing army o^i the presen^day is, with reference merely to 
the extent of colonial service it has to perforin, smaller than at any 
previous period of the annals ef British history. * 

In 1697, for instance, only 2 infantry corps were serving abroad 
out of 26. In 17 17, only 13 out of 41. Tn 1765, only 32 out of 70, 
In 1789, 35 out o^77. Whereas at present there are 80 out of 100, 
ft is true we have now the advantage of four dep6t companies at home, 
instead of one, as formerly ; but tliis by no means Vqduccs the propor- 
tion of forfign service to the same par as the previous peace establish- 
ments. - 


The necessity for this progressive increase in the proportion of troops 
on foreign service liaaParisen not on^Pfroni the increase in the mere 
number of our colonies betvvcon each of these periods, but also from/ 
the remarkable increase in their population. Jamaica, for instanc^ 
which in 1670 contained but 7500 whites and 8000 negroes, then^W 
U.S.JOUHN. No. 104, July, 1337. XU. 
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required a few Companies as a garrison — though now, with a popula- 
tion of half a million, 3000 men are barely sufficient for ♦be same 
purpose. 

The like rapid increase might be traced throughou1j.i/ar other West 
India possessions; and of course every such increase, particularly ct 
negro population, brings with it a corresponding necessity for an 
additional force for protection. The Canadas and our other possessions in 
North America, too, whicli a century ago consisted of a few isolated forts 
surrounded by patches ef scanty* cultivation, can now boast of a popula- 
tion of a million, possessing nearly thirty millions of acres, reclaimed 
from the wilderness. New South Wales has .advanced still greater 
rapidity: in 1788 it was but the prison of 700 convicts, guarded by a 
single regiment ; now it has a free population of 50,000, and the num- 
ber of convicts has been augmented to 30,000, witli a guard of four 
regiments, 

A similar increase has taken place at the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon since they first came into our possession ; while in the East 
Indies we have, within the last century, from being the possessors of a 
few trading ports, become the monarchs of a mj^hty empire, with 
nearly a hundred million of subjects under oiu .«ay. Whei*(‘ver the 
British (lag waves the natives of evei;y cljme flock around it, in the 
liope of finding that protection which the short sighted or misguided 
policy of their own arbitrary rulers denies to them — there they taste the 
blessings of civilization and of security, and experience the bc'uefit of laws 
under which the prince and the peasant repose in equal security. 'Flius, 
no less to her honour than we trust ultimately to her jirofit, does Britain 
act as the chief pioneer in that march <)f civilization wliich is fast 
extending its benign influence to the remotest corners of tlic habitable 
globe. 

If then those who clamour for a reduction of the standing army really 
wish that darling project of economy to be eflbeted, they must reflect it 
can only be done by abandoning those colon i(‘s wliich have been pur- 
chased vvitli the blood and treasure of their forefathers — for tlie coinpiest 
of which “ Te Ueums’’ have been sung and glad shouts of Irimnpli raisfwl 
tliroughout our land. 'riiere is no other alternative — thii exteni of 
foreign service exacted from our army has already reached to its utmost 
limit — it is without a parallel in the military history of any nation — 
and, except by making it perpetual, and baTiij^rtiilj^ the British soldicn* 
for ever from the land of liis fathers, no material reduction can possibly 
be effected, ai least in that portion of oiu army wliich bears the burden 
of colonial service. 

To prove this we have traced the gradual increase of that burden from 
the earliest period to the present day, and shown hew each accession to 
our military force has been but the necessary result of extended dominion, 
increasing opulence, and rapid advancement in political power; and 
that till Britain falls from her present high estate among the nations, 
and is shorn of the conquests of the last century, llic military establish- 
ments of that age can never be referred to as the standard for those of 
modern times. 
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V BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CAPTAIN DAMPIER, 

No. L 

is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect,*’ 

To our Drakes, Raleighs, and other illustrious early navigators, the 
nation is indebted for some of the ino^st vivid laurels which crown her 
dominion of the seas ; and he whose feedings do^not warm at the recol- 
lection of tli Cn g <> 4husias~tic delight with which he perused, in his young 
days, the “ sayings and doings of those Sea Worthies, possesses but 
little uf the true aspiration of a British seaman. Now, among those 
who toiled the hardest and transmitted the moat useful account of adven- 
tures and divseoveries, the name of Dampicr must be placed in the very 
van, since nearly his whole life was spent in distant wanderings and 
arduous enterprises. 

It is Irue various i^emoirs of this celebrated sailor have been 
published by C^l^npbell, Charnock, Burney, Kerr, Southey, and 

others, from the his death to the present day ; but they are 

nearly confined to the aiitybiwgraplfy which may be collected from 
Damj)icr’s own descriptive volumes, and are therefore mostly of the 
same corn[)ass and tenour ; and they all end in lamenting that his ulti- 
mate fate is unknown, — that what became of him — whether he died at 
sea or on shore, in ease or in indigence — is now for ever hidden, 

“ Whc'u the life of this extraordinary man terminated,’’ says his last 
biographer, in tlie j’enny Magazine, for 1833, “ where his ashes were 
at last laid at rest — whether in the great deep, in some island in the 
I’acitic or the Indian Ocean, or on ‘ the small estate in Dorsetshire 
near liis native county of Somersetshire’ — we have nut been able to 
discover.” Other writers have disdained to pursue the imjuiry farther,^ 
because, Iiaving mixed as much of the Buccaneer as of the seaman in 
his cbaractor and career, tliey consider the la&t acts of his life to be of 
little or no importance to the public. 

Now, Ub we had long considered that Dampicr amply atoned the 
])i*edatory habits of the early part of his launching into the world, by tlie 
integrity, utility, and, notsYitlistanding the lawlessness of iiis associations, 
the moral tone of his writings, we h\^no means acceded to this lemma; 
on the contrary, we bestirred ourselves in hunting up matter to clear off 
this uncertainty respecting Ifls fate, and with success.* While thus 
occupied, Mr. Tliorpo, the bihliopolist, made a purchase of the well- 
known Southwell ]>apers, from which wo obtained various authentic 
documents connect^! with the voyage of the St. Georgi? ; tliese, together 
with the zealous assistance of an energetic young antiquary, Mr. John 
Burgon, have encouraged %ur proceeding with !h^ present sketch. 
The value t)f such papers, in cases of uncertainty, is the more obvious, 
since, above all other writings, autograph Icttej^s, from unfeigned ly re- 
cording events before the slumber of forgetfulness overshadows thcni, 
may be deemed the vc^*y soul of biogrJlphical history'^. 

•* 

♦ Amung Mr. Thorpe’s rarities wo may mention one because we believe it to by ’ 
a unitpio specimen of its writer. It is along and most interesting letter lof^ 

X 2 > 
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William Dampier was descended from a family of respectability and 
property, which was settled at East Coker, near Yeovil, in ^Somerset- 
shire. His father was probably a farmer, for it incidentah'y appears 
that his mother, when a widow, still retained the leas^Ot a farm. He 
was born in the year 1652, and though not originallyRntended for sea* 
service, his thoughts and inclinations, excited probably by the exploits 
of tiie Blake school, soon pointed in that direction ; and it is thought 
that the staple trade of the place — that of making canvass for sails — 
may have conduced to‘ the predilection. II is parents, having other 
views for him, had placed him, in a classical school ; but they dying 
while he was yet a youth, his guardians removed hirn'^f.^.i'i thence to 
qualify him for some humbler employment than might have been ori- 
ginally designed. After having caused him to be properly instructed 
in writing and arithmetic, branches of knowledge calculated to render 
liim service in such a vocation, they yielded to his wishes, and apj>ren- 
liccd him to the master of a Weymouth ship. He commenced his 
nautical career in 1660 by a trip to France, and afterwards to New- 
foundland ; but, disliking llie rigour of that comfortless climate, ho lost 
muclx of the ardour which he had professed fm- ip,,;^Aritime life, and 
returned to his friends in the country, absoliuoiy bent upon never 
returning to that paradise of fishers. ** ^ 

But, as if fate had stamped his destiny, he soon became weary of 
lassitude and of Somersetshire, and repaired to London, the usual mart 
for such spirits. Here he was soon suited ; for, to use his own phrase, 
“ the offer of a warm voyage and a long one tempted him on board the 
John and Martha, an Indiaman, as a ibremnst man, he being then in 
his nineteenth year. In this ship he sailed direct foj^ Java, and greatly 
improved his nautical knowledge and experience during the voyage, but 
had not as yet commenced keeping a journal, that ready means of 
mental advancement by which he afterwards solaced his wanderings. 
After an absence of little more than a year, he arrived in England, a 
short time previous to the attack made by Sir Robert Holmes on the 
States* Smyrna fleet, in 1672, which, from a feeling of jealousy and 
avarice, terminated neither in the advJincenient of that Admirars honour 
or fortune. This outrage occasioned the second Dutch war, and, in 
consequence of the breaking out of hostilities, Dampier forbore going 
to sea, spending tlu; remainder of that year \vitli his brotlier tlcuvge, 
wlio seems always to have receivedjiini with airec^ionalc kindness. In 
the ensuing year, however, flagging upon indolence, the wandering in- 
clinations of tlie sailor revived, and, imbibing the ardour of the public 
contest, he betook himself into the Navy, although liis ability as a 
mariner only procured him a berth before the nnst. 

The ship into which Dampier “ listed was the lltfyal Prince, a tliree 


Francis Drake in the EaVl ol’Ksscx, dated FelM'uaiy l(i, 1587 — the whole 

ill his muim proprut. *it refers to tlie piuposed attack upon Cadi/, wherejie “ singed 
the King of Spam’s beard” by biirmng upwards oi ten thousand tons of siiippin^^, 
Tlie matter was to be kept jv’ofoundly secret, but D’Kvreux did not stick to the re- 
(piest of his eorrespondeut : — Gootl my Lo. teare my Utters, and hold iny word as 
a rock to build on. For us the Loul liv^h, my Lo. of Ksslx hath and shall liave a 
great interest in Sir Francis Drake; for my gootj Lo. my conscience and soul boareth 
\tne witness that there is some paid to be played m the ciuirch of God by your honour 
i^d myselfe, if we can hold this secret ; for secrecy at the beginning is the u^jsur* 
yVour victorie, which God will bring to passe for his glory c.” 
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.flecker, vvliich bore the flag of the brave and resolute Sir Edward 
Spraggev He fought in two engagements against the fleets of De 
Ruytejr am\,yaii Tronip ; but, being taken very suddenly ill before the 
third, which 'htiinpencd on the 11th of August, he was put on board an 
fcospital ship, frtjpn whose docks he witnessed the battle, which tore the 
I\oyal Prince to pieces, and proved fatal to his gallant commander. 
As his health couiinuc4 weak and languishing at Harwich, he was 
])cnnitted to retire to Jiis native county, where from care and attention 
hc*f]uickly recovered. Willi returning strengliJi his inclination for the 
sea also returned, and, the nation bchig then at peace, he accepted 
an oiler inTW^ii by a townsman. Colonel Hellicr, of East Coker, to 
assist in managing a plantation in Jamaica, whither he repaired in the 
twenty-second year of his age. Here his activity, honesty, and intelli- 
gence must have been more conspicuous than he thought himself au- 
lhorize<l to mention, since, young as he was, he soon obtained a heller 
employ in the same line under a Captain Hemmings. 

The fixed and uniform duties, however, of this station, ill-suiting his 
genius, and Jijjding himself, as he said, “ clearly out of his element,” 
he uinlertook soS^x^coas^in*g trips round the island with a trader W'ho 
rejoiced in the niiu’ji'’or Fishook. In this occupation he attentively 
btudied, and made himscU' pj;a<il 4 call/ac(|uaintcd with, the hydrography 
and cuininerce of Jamaica, — an employment the more laudable since it 
was without the encouragement of example or co-operation, and under- 
taken at an age when all the pleasures of the West Indies are freely 
indulged in, under plea of the necessity of relaxation and amusement 
in lro])ical climates. 

In a few months our young navigator became tired, also, of drogucing, 
and ])liinlers and plantations ; he therefore sln[)ped himself with a Cap- 
tain Hudsel, on hoard a ketch hound to Campeche, to load logwood, 
and bailed from Port Poyal about the beginning of August, 1075. 
Having a fair wind, they arrived at Tristc, in the lagoon ot Tcrininos, 
ill a fortniglit, and Dampier describes the features and details of the 
coast of Jucatan, from the landfall near Cape Catoche to the anchorage 
at OnC'Bubh Kev, with his usual minuteness and accuracy. Their 
cargo for tlu‘ purcliuse of logwooTl was rum and sugar, which they 
sjieedily disposed ot among the wood-cutters, who were then about 250 
men, mostly Fnglisli : tliey were a frolicsome set, and, besides the 
liquor which they biutorfed tor, cxpijclcd to he treated with punch, and 
to have the small arms tired when tueir healths were drank. Nor were 
they deficient in rude hospitaSty themselves, for, in the frips which our 
author made to their huts to procure the w'ood, he and tliose witli liim 
w^ere always very “ kindly cnlertained with pig, and pork and pease, 
or beef and dou<Jli-boys and they gave them even of the newly- 
bought spirits, as long as they lasted. 

Having completed her lading, the ketch quilted "^VivS to for Jamaica; 
and, afterVseaping from the close pursuit of two Spanish cruisers, strik- 
ing on the rocks off the Alacranes, encounterjng several severe gales, 
and nearly starving from shortness of provisions, she arrived at Negri), 
the westernmost poiuf of Jamaica, after a passage of thirteen weeks. ^ 
“ And so,” says Dampier, “ eflded this troublesome voyage.” He also;/ 
remarks — “ 1 think never any vessel before or since made such travers^^i * 
in coming out of the Bay as wc did, having first blundered 
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Alcrany Riff!, and then visited those islands; from thence fell in among 
the Colorado shoals, afterward made a trip to Grand Cayma^es ; and» 
lastly, visited Pmes, though to no purpose. In all the^f^ambles wc 
got as much experience as if we had been sent out oii^ design.” That 
is, he had gleaned as much hydrographic knowledge, As if he had beeh 
expressly sent upon survey and discovery ; and this is the more praise- 
wofthy, since he was not impelled to such a dftty hy the obligations of 
a professed undertaking, but* prompted merely by his active genius. 
Unknown and unsupported, lie gathered knowledge while his desperate 
and lawless associates gave thoniselvcs up to the indulgence of unbridled 
passions ; and, though labouring as a common seam:Jnf iblind time to 
record the most valuable information concerning the gcograpliical pecu- 
liarities, climate, and natural history, of those remote regions. 

The acquaintance which lie had formed with the logwood-cutlers 
opened to Darnpier's view a source uf emolument, as well as a prospect 
of gratifying his desire for information. Indeed, the? scene of independ- 
ence, and the field of enterjirise, were so perfectly accoriiant with his 
ardent disposition, that, though he was awar/^ the empl‘^y'*'' 2 nt was both 
hazardous and fatiguing, and the climate and le>i:ali^5 “equally detestable, 
he resolved to join the adventuroqs band. Accordingly^ no sooner was 
he paid off from the unlucky ketch, thefti 1*^ provided himself with axes, 
knives, saws, and wedges, with a tent, a gun, and some aniniunition, 
and made the best of his way to Triste island, where he arrived in the 
spring of 1676. In a little time be settled himself by serving a eom- 
jiauy of six men, at the rate of a Ion of logwood [ler month, as pay, 
with a promise of admission into the joint concern ou the accomplish- 
ment of his engagement, by which he would “strike in’^ to all the 
privileges of the community. He laboured hard in carrying the cuttings 
for embarkation live days in the week, and on Saturdays went into the 
savannahs to kill beeves. 

Our countrymen were not at first acquainted with the vUluc of log- 
wood, for they usually sunk the vessels which they found laden with it, 
or turned them adriit as useless. The importance of this commodity 
was at last detected by a Captaiq James, who, having taken a ship, 
brought her home to England, and sold the wood at a high price, 
though before he valued it so little that he used it for firewood during 
the passage. On his return to the West Indies, nought out the place 
where it grew, the commerce ra^xdly increased, and logwood soon 
became worth^flO/., 100/,, or 110/, per ton. At first the English were 
wont to run for parts of the coast where ttie Spaniards had cut and piled 
the wood for embarking, and there help tlicmselvos with all the free 
licence of Buccaneers, till the number of troops sent to guard the posts 
rendered such descents hazardous. But by this time they knew the 
trees in their growipg stale, and searched the shores of the main till 
they discovered la»ge groves of it, — first at Cape Catoche, where they 
commenced cutting, and, after nearly clearing the groumls of that 
coast, in the creeks and mangrovy lands around the great lagoon of 
Terminos, in the south-east quarter of the Bay of pampeclie, where tliey 
had continued to the time of our author’s arrival. Tiic trees resemble 
^ large white thorn, and run from two to six feet in circumference ; 

wood is of great specific gravity, burns with a strong, clear, and 
la9l|^ fire, and is so saturated with its dye, that it turns water in wliicli 
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*it is lefllas black as ink. It gVows best on low swampy lands, whence 
the clweliin^s of the cutters were necessarily in comfortless situations, 
insomuch that in wet seasons they stopped from their beds into the 
water, perhaps two feet deep, and continued standing therein the whole 
flay, accounting it a favourable time for working, as they had then no 
temptation to be idling. The sap of the wood is chipped off, and the 
heart cut into junks of* about three feet in length for the European 
market, where it is used for dying purples, and the finest blacks, with 
shades or variations according to the mordants ttpplied. 

The logwood cutters were mostly reduced Buccaneers and Privateers’ 
men, wlnTSSWlP^i^ong regated with no other laws but their own caprice. 
They are represented as sturdy, reckless fellows, who laboured exces- 
sively hard when the fit of working was upon them, and their habits of 
life are well described by our author. Their huts were slightly built, 
but well thatched with palm-leaves to prevent the rain from soaking in, 
and afiord defence against the solar rays ; and they were erected as close 
by the creeks for tlic benefit of the sea-breezes as the adjacency of the 
woods reiul4i‘%i|J conveniegt, though the s;iine spots were chosen by 
alligators, ant8,^t't^ea*|i, and other plagues. Their bedding was raised 
about three fcjct and a half from the ground on a wooden frame, over 
which they spread a pavili'K^7*’^r liglit tent, ** out of which there was 
no bleeping for moskiloos/’ Another frame covered with earth to dress 
tlieir victuals upon, and a third to sit at by way of table, with logs for 
chairs, composed their stock of furniture. Fur food, they hunted the 
wild cattle with which tin', saViinnalis of the country swarmed ; and 

tlieir flour, bread, and most other luxuries, they procured from the ships 

vvhicli came to purchase their cuttings. The arrival of tiiesc vessels 
was a signal for a scene of almost general debauchery j intemperate 
drinking and vociferous carousings took place, and it was not at all 
uncommon for tlnnii to spend 30/. or 10/. at a sitting, (juafii ng their 
cups and firing off guns for three or tour days together, which, in that 
ungenial climate, was carrying imprudence and folly to the last pitch. 
Nor had they forgotten tlieir buccaneering principles, or rather want of 
principle, for they sallied out in snij^ll parties among the nearest Indian 
towns, which they plundered, bringing away the women to seg-ve in 
their huts, and sending their husbands to be sold at Jamaica. 

Vet Dainpier remaiiuxl among such dissolute associates for nearly 
three years, and escaped tiie niur»l contamination of their vices and 
excesses ; he never velaxcil into the improvidence ar^nd him, and, 
instead of expending liis money in riot and ruin, he saved it for the 
better purpose of investment. In fact, the remuneration so equitably 
given to the really industrious, must have been the main inducement to 
bear with so hard a life, in so wild a place, by disarming it of its worst 
sting, — the toil without enjoyment. . 

“ Servire e non gradire, e cosa da far moriii^j.’' 

Dampier kept to his work of cutting iogw'ood till he was suddenly 
incapacitated by “ a hard, red, and angry swelling” in his right leg; 
ibis proved to be occ|sioned by they/ggre.v, or ckegoes — a sort of worm, 
or larvae, giving the most severe pain, and frequently leading to the 
amputation of the affected part, unless most carefully drawn out. Aftfer 
attempting to doctor himself, the unpleasant intruders were extracted* 
by a negro, who received in compensation a white cock, as the cure 
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was effected by a powder rendered more efficacious by means <jf a sup-, 
posed incantation ; the operator, mumbling some words to himself, blew 
upon the part three times, and waved his hands as often over it. Tliesc 
jiggres form only one of the many varieties of animated abominations 
which pester the sojourner in tropical climes. 

Scarcely was he recovered from this mischance, when one of the 
mo§t violent storms that ever was known in ,,*hosc parts reduced the 
whole community to great inconvenience, insomuch that at last the 
forlorn and flooded woodmen were compelled to quit the place in their 
canoes, as the highest land near 'them was almost three feet under 
water; and of the foifr ships anchored at Triste, out and 

foundered, another was forced into the woods, and one was thrown on a 
bank. Most of the provisions being spoiled, — deprived thus unex- 
pectedly of the means of continuing his labour, and not having a stock, 
like the old standards, with which to re-establish himself — Darnpier was 
compelled to become a rover for nearly a year, cruising about the hay 

and Its shores to seek a bubsisiciice, lu coiiipany witli some small pri- 
vateers, visiting all the rivers from Terminos to Alvara^,and making 
descents among the villages. At the latter placiv^ivitii two barks 
having each thirty men and four guns, they lool^ “u/c fort, and had ten or 
eleven killed or desperately wouhded ♦'N^^the attack; but tlicy were 
obliged to abandon it on the second day by the unexpected appearance 
of seven sail of Spanish armadillos, with 14 guns and between 4U0 and 
500 men. This was a most unwelcome sight, for, though they obtained 
no solid booty, they had hampered their vessels with bullocks, ])oultry, 
maize, salt-fish, and a vast number of tlie fairest and largest parrots 
Dampier ever saw, “ which prated very ])retlily.’^ Not a moment was 
to be lost — overboard went the lumber — sad was instantly made — and 
the lluccaneers glided over the bar before the enemy, who could s<‘arcely 
stem the current, had reached it. Having gained the open waters, 
they had now to engage with their foiinidable opponents, and, notwith- 
standing llie odds of strength against them, ultimately made their 
escape. 

Thus it appears tliat the first connexion of Uampier with the Eucca- 
neers — or, as he softly terms them, Privateers — was occasioned by 
imperfous necessity ; and no doubt it was at tins time, while engaged 
in a course of lawless jdunder, that he imbi))ed many of their habits, a 
circumstance which he feelingly lainentcd in the hitter part of his life. 

Tlic cfi'ects of the liurricane vvliich compelled the “ brethren’’ to 
exchange the ffxe for the sword having abulecl, or, as our hero expresses 
it, “ being almost forgot,” the industrious oecuj)ation of woodmen was 
resumed. After labouring for some months, and becoming intimately 
acquainted with the nature of the trade, Dampier determined to return 
to England, for the purpose of obtaining everything requisite to carry 
on the business with the capital he had saved, and which seems to have 
been sufficient to start him advantageously. “ It is not my ‘business,” 
observes he, “ to deteripiiie how far we might have a right of cutting 
wood there, but this 1 can say, that the Spaniards never receive less 
damage from the j)ersons who generally follow that trade, than when 
they are employed upon that work.’" 

With these intentions he quitted the Bay of Campeche, touched at 
JamaiOa, and landed at London in the autumn of 1678. Though his 
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resiilencfc in England was short, and liis occupations pressing, he must 
liavc foiVid leisure to make a choice and get married, although ho does 
not mention it ; for, before his next return home, he tells us, while off 
the Bashec Isles, that he rtamed the norihernmost one after the Duke 
^f (h afton, “ liaving married my wife out of his Duchess's family, and 
leaving her at Aflington House at my going abroad.*' The lady’s name 
was .Judith, and we slialljiave occasion to mention her hereafter. ^ 

Tfie blaudislnnents of bis wife, and the kividness of his friends, were 
incapable of diverting tlie attention of .Dampier from objects wliich bis 
strong understanding pointed out as of permanent importance, not only 
in gratifyi«i(^jj[y^nslinctivc curiosity, but also aft a means of procuring 
competence^ completed bis arrangements by the beginning of 

Jti79, lie again started as a passenger on board the Loyal Merchant, 
For the West Indies, in order to rejoin his companions in the woods of 
Jucatan; “but,” be observes, “it proved a voyage round the world.” 
Jle took out a cousiderable venture in English merchandise, wbicli he 

disposed of at Port Poyal, in order to stock himself with commodities 
for liis pro])oscd trade ; but “some nintmer considerations” induced him 
to relimpiislV lTl:vJ^<'sign of^rcturning to the shores of Campeche, and he 
remainc«l the rest the year at Jamaica, where it is probable that lie 
engaged in some kind of tniff'm.^as his means were evidently prospering. 

Wlmt the “ mature cuns'kierations’* were wbi('h altered bis plans, he 
does not state ; but it may be inferred that less laborious prospects were 
held out to bun, for he says he was about to embark for England at 
l!ie Christmas of wlieii one Mr. Hobby invited liim to go on a 

sliort voyage to the Moskito shore, with which ho complied. He may 
have bei'u induced to lake this step, not only because it jiromised to bo 
[)io(itabIe, but also because logwood-eatting had begun to be a most 
hazardous as well as laborious employment, from the activity uitli 
winch the Spaniards were now endeavouring to root out the intruders. 
Most of his old comrades at Campeche met a liagical fate ; for the 
enemy, seeing llieir careless way of living, fitted out an expedition which 
surprised them in llieir huts, and either butchered them on the spot, or 
made them prisoners. TJie latter were sent up the country and sold as 
slaves, — “ a thing,” says Dampier^ “ 1 ever feared, and that was the 
reason that moved me at last to conic away, altliough a place* where 
a man might have gotten an estate.” 

Wliile at Jamaica lid exhibited a jdeasing proof that a wandering 
wild life bad not extinguished tin? iiatale solinn^ or local attachment, 
which is strikingly cliaracteri^tic of a man of true feeling. Happening 
to licar that a j;erson residing on the island bad a small estate in Dor- 
setshire, ‘‘ near Ins native county of Somerset,” and prudently assuring 
himself of the vaiidity of the title, lie purchased it, and forwarded the 
writings to hlngland. 

This business settled, our navigator left Jamaica for the Moskito 
shore ; f^it, the vessel liaving put into Ncgril bay,*found there Coxon, 
Shar]), Sawkins, and other “ privateers,” mublered in great force. 
Seduced by the plausible and sjdeiidid prospecls held out by the adven- 
turers, every man ona board Hobby’s ship, except himself and Dampier, 
went and joined tliem ; “ and, being thus left alone,” says the author, 
“ after three or four days’ stay with Mr. Hobby, 1 was the more easily 
persuaded to go with them too.” ^ 
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Now, when we recollect that these “ privateers'* were r \ reality 
pirates, or marauders, who, under pretence of reprisals, undertook 
pillaging expeditions against the settlements and commerce x)f the 
Spaniards, without any regular commission, it must be admitted that 
such a step would stain any character, and be an irretrievable blot upon 
one BO intelligent as that of Darnpier. Tliere is, however, some pallia- 
tion when tlie moral and circumstantial condibiona of that age, and the 
notions of right and wrong which then obtained, are duly considered. 

Tlie bull of the Roma-n church which gave the court of Madrid- an 
exclusive right to America, was scorned as a preposterous impudence ; 
and the barbarous atrocities committed upon the natj>»«?r*6i' those parts 
by their new masters, together with tlieir cruelty to those wiiom 
they deemed interlopers, aroused the strongest feeling of indignation 
against them. On the one hand, the Spaniards, jealous of their newly- 
acquired dominion, adopted every method, just or unjust, to prevent a 
participation in the good things of those regions* on the other, the 
Buccaneers were equally resolved to partake of them ; and, after the 
capture of Jamaica in 1665, the latter became an orgmiA ^d and nume- 
rous body, whose subsistence was entirely (ieri|a'd the plunder of 
the new colonies. A continual warfare was tljus waged between (.'liris- 
tians in the far west, entirely indepenck>v^>.of the governments of thejr 
respective countries. All Europeans, not Spaniards, whether there was 
peace or war between their nations in the Old World, on tlicir nu'cting 
in the New, regarded each other as friends and allies ; they styled them- 
selves Brethren of the Coaj>t,” and h(d<l the 8{)aniards as their com- 
mon foe. They were deemed chain jiions against an inqjulitic and 
intolerant people, from which, and other circiimstancos, they obtained 
great power, and even temporary resjiect. At first the freebooters, as 
avengers of the Indians and of their fellow-cruisers who had been cap- 
tured, were detestably cruel, but at the pmiovl when our iiero associated 
himself with them, they were much more humanized; and many weie 
found of good parts, decent conduct, and sterling worth, and, upon all 
subjects unconnected witli the “ Account,” of honourable sentiments. 

Whetlier the gentle reader will excuse him or not, the die was now 
cast xyhich threw Damjuer upon the South Seas, tiio main scone of his 
nautical renown. We shall now rapuliy follow his course, rather with 
an eye to the industry of his geographical progress, and the laudable 
spirit of his general pursuits, thar to an enumeration of adventures 
teeming with ^olence, rapine, and debauchery. Yet ue propose to clear 
up several obscure points of his narrative by collateral references, for 
which purpose, besides the published voyages of Ins (riends and mess- 
mates, we liave examined their several manuscript journals, by which 
means we have identified some remarkable facts, arid detected several 
impositions, confusing and deteriorating accounts, which are of mate- 
rial interest in the history'of navigation and nautical enterprise. This 
has been of easier accomplishment than at first sight it would^*appear lu 
he, since no man was more remarkable for having literary sliipmatcs 
than Darnpier; and the original writings of niost^if tliem arc preserved 
in tlie British Museum. Those relating to the period of las life about 
to be recorded are thus classed : — 

Dan pier's Juvrnal is No. 3236 of the Sloane Collection, and is referred 
to in Ayscough’s Catalogue, p- 687. It contains 471 folio pages. 
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• Journal is No. 3820 of the Sloane Collection, at p. 692 of 

Ayscougn’s Catalogue. Plut.ciii.D. No. 48, is a fair transcript of the same. 

'WafjT\s Journal , — A portion of it preserved by Dampier from the “ Chi- 
rurgeon's own writings.” 

^ Cowlry's Voyage, — No. 54 of the Sloane Collection, Pint. Ixxxiv. H., a 
thin but ncatly-\\titten folio. 

Cox's Joz/n/a/.—No. 49 of the Sloane Collection, Pint. Ixxxiv, a neatly- 
written but very meagre illume. • 

JouraaL—Yi\\A. Sloan. No. 4(i A. Pint. Ixxxiv, a large folio. 

Nch IG B. is a fine transcnpt of the same — also ir^ folio. 

What bec ame of Hobby and the Moskito tratljsr after the defection of 
the e/5w is nW'tx oblivion 5 but the freebooters very soon broke ground 
and made oil’ for the Spanish main, bearing* our author on board a ship 
of eight guns and ninety-seven men, commanded by Captain Coxon. 
The Buccaneer’s maxim of “ No peace beyond the line,” being duly 
acknowledged, tlicir first expedition was against Porto Bello, a place 
ubit li had scarcely revived from its sack by Sir Henry Morgan. Their 
design being successfully accomplished, tliey shared to the amount of 
160 pieces of ffiglit a-man,.whicii inspirited them to the bold measure of 
crossing the Istliitlr.s of^Jarieu, to gather wealth in the South Seas. A 
curious incident may have led to this^determination, which is related by 
Dampier. He tells us that,.<bufdre any rovers except Drake and Oxeng- 
hain^ had taken that road, I being then on hoard Captain Coxon, in 
company with three or four more privateers, about four leagues to the 
cast of Portobel, we took the parquets bound tbitber from Carthagena. 
AVe opened a great quantity of th(5 merchantsMetters, and found tlic 
contents of many of them to be surprising, the merchants of several 
parts of Old Spain tliereby informing iboir correspondents of Panama, 
and olsewliero, of a certain prophecy tliat went about Spain that year, 
the tenour of wliieli was, liiat there would b(j I'lnglisii privateers that 
year in the West Indies, wiio would make such great discoveries as to 
open a door into the Soiillj Seas.” 

On the 3rd of A]>vil, 1680, the Buccaneers assembled to the amount 
of seven sail, at the (lolden Island, an anchorage to the east of the 
8aniballas group; and two days afte^avards, liaving taken proper precau- 
tions for guarding the ships in the interim, tliey landed 331 nicn»all or 
most of them armed witli a fusil, a jnstol, and a hanger, and each man 
\vas provided with four cakes of bread, called dough-boys, besides imple- 
ments and toys wherewith to gralil> the natives, through whose country 
they had to pass. They were accompanied by a parly of jlioso Dariensf 
who were the hereditary foes of the Spaniards; and some of the faith- 
ful, active, and intelligent Americans called Moskito Indians, a tribe so 
unfeelingly handed over by our government to the tender mercies of 
Spain, in 1786. On commencing their journey they were marshalled 

* Here Dampier must have alluded to tlio^e who actually cruised tlio Southern 
AVaters after having crossed; for Sir IJeiiry Morgan's famous exploit was in Jf)7J, 
OV eiglit years before our author was at Porto Itello. ('^xengham, or Oxiuiiu, Avas a 
daring follmver of Drake, Avho, being cliased into a liver by tlie guvi'rnor of Panama, 
and not choosing to ahaSdon his spoils, was taken prisoner, and lumg as a inrate. 

f Among tho Darieiis were two chiefs whom the Buccaneers teiined kings, one|)f 
whom was called King Golden Cap, from his wearing a wreath of that metal around, 
his head. He is figured at large in Sharp’s manuscript journal. Cox callsMiiin the 
“ Emperor of Darien.” 
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into divisions, with distinguishing flags, under their several conmnanclersv 
Bartholomew Sharp taking the lead* After a march of nine (lays they 
arrived at the town of Santa Maria, which they easily took ; but, an the 
Spaniards liad received notice of their intended visit in time to send oil 
most of their valuables, little booty or provisions were taken. It may 
be owing to this disappointment that such want of moderation was 
sh^wn by the privateering assailants; for, ^ougli they were faintly 
opposed, and lost not a man, twenty-six Spaniards were killed and six- 
teen wounded in the^ assault, and many others were dclibcra/.ely 
butcliered in the woods, subsequent to the surrender, by the Indians, 
Alter holding vSauta' Maria for- three days, the BuQjdiMWfTa ' their 
allies embarked in canoes and boats for the South ^Sea ; having' - rc- 
viously, in their summary way, deposed Sharp from tlie chief com- 
mand, and elected Coxon in liis stead. 

They arrived in sight of the city of Panama on the 23rd of April, 
which they found too well prepared for them to attack. No sooner were 
they descried from the shore than three armed Spanish ships made 
towards them, of which, after a fierce and sanguinary conflict, two were 
carried by boarding, and the third saved hcr^el^hy The Spanish 

commander, with many of his people, fell ; while of the Buccaneers 
eiglitecn were killed and above thirty ^S^imded, and among the latter 
was Captain Harris, mortally. The valour and skill of Captain Savvkins 
contributed mainly to this victory, wherefore, on Coxon’s returning to 
tlie North Seas in a ‘‘ hulT,” he was unanimously chosen commander. 
He enjoyed this dignity but a few days, for, leading his men to the 
assault of a breastwork at Pueblo Nuevo, he was slam on the 23r(l of 
May ; and on his fall, Sharp, the next in command, was so disheartened 
that he ordered a retreat. 

The death of Sawkins proved a serious blow to the Buccaneers, it 
being followed by frcsli discontents and defections on account of the 
dislike in wliich Sharp was held by the followers of his predecessor. 
Those who remained with there-elected chief now changed their course 
for the southward, touching at several islands, taking the coast-town of 
yio, and burning the city of lai Serena on the n)utc. On Chrislmas- 
day they reached the isle of Ju£!n Feriiandez, where Bartholomew 
Sharfl, w'lio had always been unpopular witli the ablest men, and had 
been chosen by but a small majority, was again formally deposed, and 
Captain Watling elected in his stead. Under liis command an attempt 
was made to introduce regularity, and on the 9th of January, 1681, the 
Sabbath was tjbservcd for the first time* since the death of Sawkins, 
“ who once,” says Bingrovc, “ threw tlie dice overboard, finding them 
in use on the said day.*’ 

On the 12th the Buccaneers were suddenly alarntt’d by the appear- 

The ships were h(*terogeneously irianned, yet fought bravely. One of tlic 
ra\)ture<l captains, PeiKilta, it^iears to have been a man of great infoimaiiou, and 
two comets which were seen at Quito m l(i70 arc awlully bhi/oiud^ii Sharjie’s 
manuscript journal fiom his desciijition. Ringiose had nmch conveisatiou with 
him, and says ; — “ Oaptaiu iVuiltu, while he was our prisoner, w^ould often lireak 
out into admir.ition of our \al()ur, and sti) — ‘ surely we English were the valientest 
men in the world, that drslj'iied always to fight open, whilst all other nations iu- 
Ajented all the wajs imagiiiahle to barricade thenfselves.’ ” The same writer tells us, 
in another place, that the Buccaneers arc whimsically described by the Spaniards as 
u very nicndlv enemies.’' 
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ance of three Spanish men-of-war, and embarked in such a hurry, as to 
leave William, one of the Moskito Indians, behind. Neither party being 
particularly anxious to fight, the shins separated, and the Rovers 
rebiuncd their predatory attacks along the coast. At length they made 
a* attempt upon the town of Arica, but were repulsed with a ](||s in 
killed and prisoners of twenty-eight men, and eighteen wounded. 
Among the slain were Cgiptain Walling, the boatswain, both quartar* 
masters, and some of the best hands, a disaster which is gravely im- 
puted in Cox’s* manuscript journal — “ written/' he pays, “ In aplayne 
tarpaulin habbilt’’ — to Having landed on Sunday, the 30th of Janiiar 3 % 
“ it l>^5^^?'>'xnnWersary of King Charles Ihe'JMrst, and a fatal day 
English to engage on,’’ 

Disheartened by this severe miscarriage, the band of marauders 
retired to the Isle lUata, doing, however, a little business on tin; way. 
Here fresh dissensions arising respecting the choice of another chief, 
they split iplo two adverse factions. Refore proceeding to an election, 
it was agreed that the majority, together with the new leader, should 
keep the ship, and that the minority should content themselves with 
tlio canoes and other ^i3ll craft. On the poll. Captain Sharp, tlie 
Henry VI. of the Rovers, who had ingratiated himself with the meaner 
sort, was restored ; on which tlu)^^ wh(f voted against liini — the 7)iulineer^ 
as he termed them — despising a commander so deficient in courage and 
enterprise as they esteemed him to be, resolved to repass the Isthmus of 
Darien, iliough their force was only forty'scveii men. 

During these conteiitiuns, Darnpier, who was as yet of more observa- 
tion and experience than celebrity, appears to have been rather a spec- 
tator than an active partisan ; but, never having been pleased witli the 
address or maiiagoinent of the reinstated Coniinander, he declared him- 
self on the side of tho^e who were out\oted, and willing to share their 
fate. 

llefore attending tlie “ mutineers” on their perilous adventure, it is 
necessary to account for some discrepancies wliich appear on comparing 
the several accounts of the transactions ; ami they can be cleared up 
only by direct rt'ferencc to ihe original inaijiiscripts. Dam]>ier has not 
treated these occurrences very copioftsly hecause others were j)reparing 
their relations of them. Our attention wms therefore first drawn to tlie 
journals of Basil Ringrose and Sharp. Of the former there are tw^o 
copies in the British Museum, the one a quarto volume interspersed 
with charts, plans, and sketches of land, in the aulograjih of tlie 
navigator; the second is a folio, clearly copied, with the^rawings on a 
larger scale, and gaudily coloured. There arc also two cojiies of 
Bartholomew Sharp’s journal — t]i#original being in a chancery hand, 
and the transcript a bold text, with Ringrose’s plans and sketclies 
introduced. This last is evidently a manufacture by Captain William 
Hack, a former shipmate of Sharp’s, who ^\niblh>hed a collection of 
voyages lfi99 ; and, as he was the transcriber of Ringrose’s narpa- 

• 

* John C^ox IS the “ dissembling Now England man,” lo wliom Sharp .ittriluitoil 
the mutiny at Jiiuu Fer»vmdez. This, however, was in vexation, for those who 
deposed him accused him of avimce and incapacity. Cox must have boon an 
ingenious navigator; he had charge of the starboard watch, and served as Master i»i 
Sharp’s ship ; and, when appointed to command tho May-Flower, ho made diimsclf 
a '* ipiardrent” to navigate hy. 
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tive also, it is palpable that he laboured hard to raise the character of 
Sharp above the allegations of his connpanions. To effect this, was not 
difficult to one who had the copying of Ringrose^s manuscript, while 
the author was away from England, and tb whom Sharp supplied his 
own original journal. And that every advantage was taken of tb'j 
absefte and death of Basil to foist in several barefaced interpolations 
we shall presently show. 

/iampier lias distinctly told us that Sharp was displaced by general 
consent, the company not being satisfied either with his courage or 
behaviour. To oppose^ this assertion, and prove the accused to be a 
man of valour and skill, various passages are adduced froin«.P'"y/;psc — 
the friend of Danipicr — which are said to exhibit* the iiliberalip^i 
Sharp’s detractors. Of these we will cite a couple. 

In the printed narrative of Ringrose, at the attack of Pueblo Nuevo, 
he is made to say — “ Ca{>tain Savvkins, in running up to the breast- 
work, at the head of a few men, was killed ; as valiant and courageous 
as any could be, and, next unto Captain Sharp, the best beloVed of all 
our company.” Now in the originjil journal, which luckily for the 
cause of truth has been accidentally preserved, tlierc is not a single 
word about Sharp, the passage running thus; — They killed our valiant 
Captaiji Sawkins, a man as stout •'s could bee, and beloved above any 
other that ever we had amongst us, as he Well deserved. 

Again. On the 27th of January, 3681, Walling examined a prisoner, 
and “ finding him in many lyes, shott him whereupon Sliarj) is re- 
presented as washing his hands of the heinous murder, aritl predicting 
that it would bring condign punishment on them all. The disastrous 
repulse at Arica, which took place three days afterwards, and for which 
Cox assigned the martyrdom of King Charles, is then described pretiy 
faithfully, till the distracted condition of the retreaters introduces Uu; 
remark — “ Now we found the words of Captain Sharp true, being all 
very sensible that we had a day too hot for us, in killing and murdering 
in cold blood the old Mistico Indian.” lie proceeds to say iiial — 
“ ]3oing surrounded with difficulties on all sides, and in great disorder, 
having nobody to give orders what was to be done, we were glad to 
have our eyes upon our good old 'Commander, Captain Ihirtholomcw 
Sharp, and beg of him very earnestly to commiserate our condition 
and carry us olf.” The deposed chief, being sorely displeased at the 
“ mutiny” of Juan Fernandez, looks as big and burly as bull-beef, and 
is some time coquetting upon this ^oint, but at length, like another 
Achilles, relents, and saves the rest of the routed host; for which we 
are told that “ Sharp is a man of undaunted courage and excellent con- 
duct, not fearing in the least to l|pk an insulting enemy in the face, 
and a person that knows botli the theory and practie/' of navigation as 
well as most do.” This, to be sure, would be a pretiy fiat contradiction 
of Dampier; but tli« whole of the passages which mention Sharp in 
thc.se quotations, as wc*ri as in nearly every place where his name 
appears in Ringrose’s printed nfirrative, have been most grossly and 
impudently interpolated.* The original has not a word about him at the 
days and places here specified. Indignant readers ! what think ye of 
this ? 
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CONDITION OF THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANTS OF TUB ROYAL NAVY, 
• COMPARED WITH ITS NUMBERS. 

*The condition x)f the list of Lieutenants having been lately alWed 
to in parliament, and also in a letter published by a distinguished naval 
Captain, which was read t>efore that august assembly, the attention* of 
the public has been awakened to the sulijoct, and the following remarks 
are •offered as corroborative of the fallacious aspect of that list, and of 
the noce ^ t ^ for official interference on behalf l)Oth of the individuals 
wdioj^ comprised in it and also of the public. Taking as granted 
Tiov^naterially the utility of the Navy must ever depend upon the acti- 
vity and skill of this grade, it is desirable that a clear understanding 
should always exist of the real measure of its disposable strength, rather 
than that it should be learned from bitter experience in the hour of need 
that the sinews aiur thews of the giant, whose protection is invoked, 
are im])otonl, although still exliibiting the outward proportions of 
original vigoui*. \et this 4 ‘ondition is strongly suspected to exist, at a 
time wlien the fleet, in rtiferencc to materieU is in a state of readiness, 
bt)th as regards improving construction and the possession of other 
means for sudden equipment, that is imparallelod in any long peace ; 
ami also when the pt^rsonnvl is informed witli high professional science, 
exhibits respectable literary talent, and in general information keeps 
pace with the intelligence of the age. 

Th(' following remarks, which partially establish the state figured 
above, are deduced from casual but personal notice and information of 
the actual pursuits of many Lieutenants whom of late years we have 
encountered in the metroiioiis, the provinces, and abroad ; and, incon- 
gruous and even ludicrous as some of their transformations may appear, 
tliere can be no doubt that researches especially directed to such an 
inquiry \vould unveil a multitude of others of a cliaracter yet more 
extreme. According to tlie quarterly Navy List for A])ril, the number 
of Lieutenants was then 2U7i — ^in figures a formidable array — but many 
deductions must be imule from it, in order to arrive at a safe conclusion 
as to the probable number available for service. In making such 
deductions, all the Lieutenants may he discarded who are upon the 
Cireenwich Ilt>spitiil in a^ul out pensions, and those attached to other 
naval liospitals. To tliese it is prcilxdjle may be added all who are on 
the 7.s‘. per diem half-pay, the junior of whom is of thirjy-three years’ 
standing, and most of those vvho are pensioned for wounds — altogether 
about 300 — leaving nominally disposal>le, 2671. Tliis number com- 
prises many o/liccrs wlio were promoted late in life, many who sull'er 
from the ellecls ot* serious though unpensioned wounds and hurts*, and 


* At the*tevmination of the war, a new scale of pensions was arranged foi ctJin- 
mihsiontid and superior wanant oHicers, on the piinciplu that a claimant fur the 
nuuimuin must have lost a limb or eyt*, or have sustaifted injury equivalent to such 
loss, for which thepeusimi is liberal. But where the injury, although barely short 
of the qualification, is palpable, and may cause much inconvenience, them is no pen- 
sion, and the gratuity which sometimes is given does not meet the justice of the 
ca^'" ; for such the former half-crown pension should have been reserved, or rather 
a scale graduated below the present minimum. 
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others from absolute disease, and broken constitutions — most of tljese 
unquestionably are ineffective. 

Again, strangely as it may sound, “ Church, Army, Physic, Law,** 
and nearly all other employments that can be named under heaven, 
claiij^naval votaries, for, singular to relate, in support of the appap' 
rent^most incredible part of this assertion, an instance is within our 
knowledge of a Lieutenant having deceased , within a few years, while 
serving as a cavalry officer in India. It is notorious that Lieute- 
nants are in the other professions named : our soul's health, wc ho.oe, 
lias been improved by the pulpit exhortations of one who was regularly 
ordained in his new and liolier employment. Our material "litnv men t 
is occasionally renovated by the medical skill of anflther. As folP-^’*' 
gation, we carefully eschew it ; but, should dire necessity urge a peace- 
able man into such troubled waters, we can secure the advocacy of 
wigged and gowned Lieutenants, who yet may resemble Erskine in 
more important points of comparison than in the m»re transfer of their 
exertions from a belligerent to the forensic field. Several of these sea- 
lawyers have already been raised to the judicial bench in colonies, 
exclusively of those who, in loo many instafices fatally for themselves, 
have proceeded thitlier as special magistrates. 

By the way, will not antiquarian posfenty be somewhat puzzled by a 
fact which their researches may disclose, that in the nineteenth century 
British naval officers, in order to enable them to receive half-pay, were 
required to declare that they were “ not in holy orders.” Should tlie 
parliamentary debates of the present age be tlien out of print, or in the 
absence of other exact information, wo may rest satisfied that the inft;r- 
enccs which may be drawn will bo highly honourable to the Navy for 
religious dispositions. As, liowever, a Lieutenant is one of the most 
learned antiquaries of the present age, let us hope the Service may tiien 
possess one capable of solving the anticij)aled difficulty. Some Lieu- 
tenants have betaken themselves to agriculture, and to ahiiost every line 
of commerce, from first-class bankers, or merchants, to retail traders, 
and some even to mechanical callings. Emigration has absorbed 
others ; and we feel pleasure in stating that in the Colonial-Office there 
is special and most favourable testimony of their value and success as 
scttlefs. Otliers are engaged respectively on religious missions, as 
schoolmasters, itinerant Thespians, and as ai Lists; some in mining 
speculations, and as sugar or indigo planters ; and doubtless there are 
so many others who follow extra-professional employments, but who 
liave not fallcfr' within our ken, as to warrant a conclusion from those 
who have done so, that the total number is very considerable. Again, 
there arc some who on quitting the sea, retired far from it, and conse- 
quently liave become so disconnected with objects, and estranged from 
the description of intercourse, that in opposite circumstances would 
infallibly have led to the fiy^quent revival in their minds of professional 
associations, as, irf actual ones, to be rather unfitted for spa service. 
Within the same remark may be included many of the Lieutenants who 
were promoted upon the'ir release from French prisons, wherein some 
had been immured longer than the term requiredfto be served as mid- 
shipmen. 

The pecuniary circumstances of some are affluent (we wish these 
were more numerous) ; and Hymen’s knot binds others so securely as 
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.to render an appeal to the hajpier of them, or rather to their fair 
enslavers, quite inoperative, unless in a crisis of national danger. Next 
come those employed in the merchant service, some of whom may be 
disinclined to relinquish an independent and lucrative pursuit for a 
ifmaller, and perhaps precarious recompense, ailorded in war hy the 
Navy. While, However, it cannot be doubted that all the private em- 
ployments we have noticed are of a nature much to weaken ideas And 
habits strictly naval ; private maritime employment, though, in a much 
les# degree, open to the same observation, is, in other points, so decidedly 
v<aluable a medium for preserving nautical knowledge in complete effi- 
neutralize that objection, and to* render it certain that 
of those olficers would be permitted to continue the auxiliary 
engagement, sliould their services be required, 

Wc beg it may be distinctly understood that in these remarks it is 
not intended to blame officers who liave endeavoured to increase their 
pecuniary resources by the application of their talents to resjiectable 
extra-professional objects, 'loo keenly have we felt the difficulty of 
maintaining ajitting position on naval half-pay to reflect upon others 
similarly circumstancetk for availing themselves of op})ortunities to 
enlarge tlie sphere of rational enjoyment, or of providing for their 
families. But we think it may* safety be urged that an officer whose 
attCMition has been long fixed and mind interestedly occupied upon 
concerns which are foreign to his proper calling, and who has devoted 
to them the time* and degree of zeal which either his own interest, or a 
sense of duty to an employer, ought to prompt, has rendered himself 
inversely more unfit to resume service in the Navy, in its altered 
state. Therefore, as most of the officers whose employment and pecu- 
liar condition we have glanced at, and of whom the aggregate is very 
considerable, may be supposed to have finally renounced the active 
pursuit of their original profession ( which alone, as a general observa- 
tion, daily renders a man more unfit to recommence any long inter- 
mitted habits), they may properly he regarded in the same light in 
which it is probable the most refiectiiig among them regard them- 
selves, nauielv, as n on -e flee live. 

Perhaps the most numerous claSs is that of the more idle half-pay 
Lieutenant (tlio phrase is used in its least oflbnsive sense), who, since 
the war, has lived withoyt stated employment, beyond the (sometimes 
vain) endeavour to occupy the pas.sing hour. With him this obscura- 
tion of tlie past is less to be ajiprehended, for he habitually, and almost 
of necessity, reverts to, and sifdly dwells upon, the interesting periods of 
his active professional life. The danger he is in of becoming unfit to 
resume naval service arises from his ideas being loo fixed and invari- 
able ; speaking jft*ofessionally, — that, if “ he has forgotten nothing, 
neither has he learned anything*.’^ If properly instilled, the great 
principles of seamanship and of discipline may safe m his memory, 
but of th® changes introduced during the peace the details — ^Ihe 
amelioration and novelties in the. mode of conducting duty, and in 
interior economy — the entire re-modelling and systemizing of tlie gun- 
nery department— th5 introduction of steam- vessels, — of these, tlie col- 
lective influence of wliich bears seriously on the position of such an 
officer on rejoining active service, surrounded by a new generaliyn, not* 
only is he practically ignorant, but too frequently even is prejudiced 

U. S. JuuitN. Nu. lot, July, 1837. ' Y 
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against, from the inevitable tendency them to lessen in some degree 
the importance of the school, with its glorious recollections, in which he 
was reared, and which, to his proud and partial feelings, may thus in 
some sort be eclipsed. 

Most who fall within Ibis observation, impelled in youth by a chival- 
rous feeling, devoted themselves to the Navy ; and constantly actuated 
by ^lie same pure and single-minded resolve, liAVe long waited in hope, 
and, sacrificing the substance to the shadow, perhaps have foregone 
advantageoius private employment, without yet realizing her flalter,»ng 
tale. Minds ot this teiijperament are capable of exalted sacrifices, but, 
for those which they have already made, the long continualTl?c‘i5^*neace 
has not brought a corresponding revvard for the solace of old\.p,w. 
With respect to a large portion of this class, it was a capital error of 
the successive naval administrations throughout the peace, until the 
present time, when it is impossible to apply a remedy that will meet the 
extent of the evil, to have neglected to j)lacc in eofnmission the Lieu- 
tenants of 1815-6, in particular, and also those of subsequent years, 
who had not served a certain time afloat in that rank. The number in 
the two years specified consisted originally ofrabout a thousand, or a 
fourth of the wliolc grade. This promotion comprised the elite of the 
MidsUiptnen of the war, who, in the trying events of that stirring time, 
evolved the germ of every valuable quality essential in good sea-oflicers, 
requiring simply to liave these methodically disciplined in their advanced 
grade, in which, however, very few have served afloat!* 

The present Board has recognised and abandoned this erroneous 
policy, for many very junior Lieutenants, some we understand contrary 
to their inclinations, have latterly, and most properly, been placed in 
commission. Of the number first alluded to, those who, from the 
activity of their dispositions, their attainments, and zeal for their profes- 
sion, were most worth retaining, sought employment during a suc- 
cession of years • but the few only obtained it wiio possessed private 
influence. 

When the time in commission of ships on the peace establishment 
was fixed at three years, a common understanding prevailed that all 
Lieutenants who wished vvould have a tour of service, and a plan at 
once so judicious and equitable promised great satisfaction. In practice, 
however, so little was it adhered to, that Lieutenants of interest were re- 
commissioned as often as they pleasfcd, to the exclusion of the bulk of 
their less favoured brethren, all of whom who desired it might have 
been brought forward by a muderately closh observance of the |)resumed 
mtention. This course vvould have left ample latitude for the promo- 
tion of a sufficient supply of young Lieutenants into death and some 
other vacancies : especially if concurrently the impVovident influx of 
Midshipmen had been more checked — unquestionably inijirovident for 
the service, and, in too many instances, unfortunate for individuals. 

By this course 4>t procedure, all volunteer Lieutenants m/frht have 
been enabled to serve, apd with what benefit to the State, in the event 
of war, may easily be conjectured. In that contingency, the evil con- 
sequences of neglecting them vvould soon becomV apparent: most of 
them are in the prime of life, their seniority would place all of them in 
a high, rand some perhaps in the highest standing in their respective 
ships, and it is with every feeling of respect towards them that we ex- 
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press a doubt whether, in many instances, they would be found able to 
discharge the corresponding duties. When placed in this dilemma 
they .would be exposed to painful animadversions, and even to penalties, 
and the service to delay and inconvenience at an important crisis. 

• In this perplexity, as regards the Lieutenant, the most clement 
Captains would advise him to be superseded, or to invalid — the usual 
outlets for the weaker }«irty, in cases where, to use fashionable parlance, 
applied to differences of a more delicate nature, incompatibility of 
tamper renders separation desirable. Captains less considerate might 
break him for incompetency, partly a result otVhe neglectful system we 
; for the Lieutenant may not liave possessed sufficient 
^iWei'est to obtain sea-service, and its consequent experience, — he 
may often have applied for it, and at last have obtained the Coast 
BUickade, while it existed, or Coast Guard, botli of which were formerly 
designated, with more of truth than of feeling, “ refuges for the desli- 
tute.*’ * 

Latterly, however, it is observed that the Coast Guard employs some 
Lieutenants ©f high navj^il and even of aristocratic connexions, who 
indeed now are so numerous in proportion to the modicum of promo- 
tion attainable, that tlicy have ceased particularly to obstruct the advance- 
ment of the mere unpalronized* officer of merit, mid stand much in the 
way of each oilu'r. The Coast Guard, however, provided an officer bo 
not attached loo long to a station, is more preservative of professional 
efficiency than the vegetative slate of liaif-pay ; and it is worth consi- 
dering whether some of its economy may not be better adapted to the 
fact, tliat it is now chiefly administered by commissioned grades from 
the Navy. If it were possible to afford the neglected officers a fair 
opjiortunity to rub off tlie rust with vvliich an absence of twenty years, 
more or less, from tlieir duty, has overlaid their previous fitness, they 
would bo found to possess a sufficicuit knowledge of it ; besides, many 
of them must have preserved a valuable ex])erimental acquaintance with 
the Service as it was eonducte<l in a scliooi now voted old certainly (as 
is every scliool in its turn), but nevertheless wliich led the nation tri- 
umpliantly through tlie inostatduous and protracted life-struggle it ever 
was engaged in, and witnessed a series of naval successes i»^ which 
iiuvnyot those, the neglect of whom we proclaim, bore though compara- 
tively an humlilo yet not an inglorious part^l Now from the course of 
events, the very great majority of, the peace- formed officers have not 
j>artakcn of similar service. This is not said in a jealous or inuvortliy 
spirit of disparagcMnent. Ofi the contrary, it is freely conceded tliat of 
olficers the Service never possessed so large a proportion of educated 
and accomplished gentlemen ; although, as truly, the mass of the juve- 
niles is too decqfty tinged with effeminacy, wliicli, together with the 
commonly declared aversion among the Middies to the Service, and 
avowed determination to quit the active ^cone it immediately the 
parchment shall be attained, arc natural consequences of a sca-ltfr, 
more than half of which is passed in port. Tlya too frequent expression 
of discontent, when viewed in connexion with the unprecedented degree 
of comfort in \vhich*the parties live, sounds strangely to their jircdeces- 
sors, wlio often, and for rnahy successive months, and in all jseasops ^ 
and climatevS, perhaps saw but one head-land, living the while on tin? 
coarsest ship’s fare. 
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Much, however, of the frivolity we deprecate would vanish before 
nobler employment, and an order which war would produce at its com- 
mencement — namely, to land the Midshipmen’s sofas, saddlery, finger 
and hock glasses, and other luxurious abominations which gradually 
have been foisted upon them by fond parents and vain Captains^. 
With all this luxury, however, — a reasonable share of which is not out 
of kjeeping with its increase within the same*time in domestic life, — 
with all this, we feel assured that the laurels of the old school may 
safely be committed to the care of the new one, until, themselves an old 
school, but at present mjcessarily less illustrious, shall make a similar 
but delegated transfer. The whole Service is under ^ obi igatioh'^^io Sir 
Edward Codrington and to Captains Dundas and Napier, for their^.^.i- 
severance in drawing the attention of Government to the condition of its 
officers ; but, agreeing generally in their representations of the deceptive 
aspect of the list of Lieutenants in particular, we conceive tliat their esti- 
mates of elective numbers are much too low. On thc^ other hand, it may 
safely be affirmed that, if hostilities were to ensue at an early period, 
the Lieutenants available for service would be far too few. to officer the 
entire naval force, and tlie subsidiary emjdoyments of a stale of war. 
The deficiency would perplex the Admiralty and surprise the country, 
which, with nearly three thousamrLieulcnants in pay, would reasonably 
have supposed that%nple provision had been made in this respect. 
Now’, although the Admiralty may command the services of an officer, 
or deprive Imn of his commission if he fail to render them, yet, u])on 
an emergency, where are the emigrants to he sought, and how ami 
where assembled in time ? or for what description of naval duties will 
the great majority of themselves, or of the parsons, iawyc’r?, doctors, 
or merchants be fit ? Again, what sufficient (‘xcuse will any of those 
who are in iiealth be able to assign for not obeying the call i for, as 
their formal obligation to the slate dates from their fir^t cojnmLssion 
in its service, so, while this is retained, that obligation, in its active 
sense, is not vitiated by any subsequent engagement ; so that the plea 
of civil avocations, liowever well founded in the necessity of their 
families, may not be admitted ; and sliould such officers be put sud- 

* 111 one ship, a few years ago, it w.is forbidden to wear a round jacket anywliere 
in harbour; thus placing un(i|||r the ban of a vitiated Uste a garment tlml, is aluost 
classically identified witli the Service. K^clusive of convenience, we regard a gen- 
tlemanly Mid, neatly, not dandvly, dressed in a lound jacket, cs the 6cm/ i</ca/ of 
naval costume. %^We suppose certain yachting,. peers and commoners, to whom 
nature, oi age, or good living, has imparted an outline iinalieruble by ait, but 
which, viewed laterally, rosein Ides the nineteeiitii letter of the alphabet, to concur in 
this opinion, although their practice does not stnmgtlien it. Subseipiently, on a 
foreign station, the prohibited article was perhiijis unduly elevatt,d by oltieialsuiK-tioii 
to be worn under nearly all circinn.stances ; and recently we have seen it in splendid 
assemblies. These laxities appear ipiite as improper the other wa}'. As a pendant : 
we once called on a se;xAgenari.u\ seaman, and found him in high dudgeon ; ho liod 
jusf sent a nephew into a guaid-ship as a Midshipman, and on the inoftung ot our 
call had received a letter Irom him, requesting some silver spoons and forks, which 
^ve^e represented as indispensable. Uncle, who was botii rich and liberal, ended the 
conniiunication by saying that he now saw plainly tliat the, Sei vice would be ruined ; 

for, continued he, dedivering himself of an expletive, “■ when I was in the with 

Lord Gardner, there was* not u silver fork m the ship. If the boy had sent for a gobl 
• ihai’line-^spike and an ivory serving-mallet, I would have sent them with all my hciirt, 
because then I jihould ha\e had hopes that he would become a ieanuui.’’ 
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.clenly on tlie alterriltive, much confusion and injury to their affairs may 
follow. Hence, as we have endeavoured to show that the Navy would 
not be prejudiced by the total withdraw<al of officers thus circumstanced, 
Voukl it not be considerate and judicious to absolve them from the 
superior tie, where it can be done without exj)ense ? We are of opinion 
that the object of the non-effective Lieutenant desirous of quitting the 
service, and also tliat «f the effective Lieutenant who might remain, 
but who wishes to see his condition improved, may be accomplished 
to, a considerable extent without cost to the public — simply by extend- 
ing to the Navy the practice of commutation.^^ We say costless upon 
an ad*;ission made in Parliament, that Government profits by the com- 
of military commissions. 

vMthough, however, this inducement is urged in advocacy of the 
measure, we beg to express disapprobation of such vmholy gains, from 
conceiving it to be undignified in a government, as a party in such 
transactions, to dtf more than save tlie public from loss. The profit 
which, in similar bargains, may justifiably be derived by a life assurance 
office, or otluir private speculator, ought, in the other case, to be 
waived in favour of tlie most needy or selling party. It would be easy 
to fix an equitable money value upon the commission and contingent 
widow’s pension; and there caji be^io doubt that many of the officers 
whose private avocations we have generally noticed, would gladly with- 
draw from the Navy, and make such an investment of the produce of 
their commission as would promise a better heritage to their children 
than is likely to accrue from the original profession of the parent. In 
most of the colonics the legal rate of interest is high, and the invest- 
ment of capital on loan productive ; but in agricultural or in other 
speculations, under personal superintendence, it is still more profitable ; 
thus, in tliC first case, probably yielding an income nearly equivalent to 
tile half-pay, and in the last exceeding it, besides leaving the principal 
disposable. 

It is conceived that the emigration of married officers would contribute 
a more elevated moral tone to the society of some of the colonies. In the 
pLMial settlements, which in other respects perhaps offer most advantages 
to tiie emigrant, this ingredient, uirtiout which a social system, lu^wover 
favoured, cannot permanently flourish, seems to be much wanted to re- 
deem llicir high destinies Jrorn the wholesale^ drunkenness and libertin- 
ism by w hich they are fearfully over.shadowed. Emigration ol this kind 
may he forwarded by the Government undertaking to advance sufficient 
inont'y to approved candidate^ who need it, to carry a settler through 
the first two or three years of his enterprise. Repayment of the loan, 
with interest, might be secured on the half-pay by small instalments ; 
besides a iiru on Ifie grant of land with its improvements, should the 
settlor die before the debt be liquidated. 

Reverting to the commutation of commissions for all ranks, we speak 
advisedly %n staling that the opportunity is desirea by many officios, 
and, of course, cliiefly by those of the lower grades. About ten years 
ago, a Commander (now a thriving emigrant) requested permission to 
commute, and we vffiderstood the Admiralty declined consent on the 
general ground that there \\<is no precedent. Now, vvhat cc^rse is 
more obvious than to create one? As, in the absence ot the inosc exact - 
inf’oimation, we assume the Govcrninent to be the final purchaser, there 
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seems no greater difficulty in thus dealing with navB commissions than 
has been experienced with those of the Army, the Ordnance, and Marine 
corps, where it has been effected with public advantage and individual 
convenience, whenever the act was voluntary, — and we cannot too 
strongly deprecate compulsory application. 

For several years past, scarcely a Gazette has appeared in which it 
has Dot been announced that permission to ccwimute is granted to one 
or more military officers, of every grade below the rank of Colonel. In 
many instances the selling officers are therein described as “ beijig 
about to become settler^ in the colonies and, as it is believed that 
none of these were purchased commissions (the Ordnance certalffiyiwore 
not), we have yet to learn with what equity the indulgence can 
tended to the Army, and withheld from the parallel Naval ranks. As 
respects the Navy generally, the withdrawal of those who sold would 
cause a simultaneoUsS progression of the remainder into and towards the 
higher rates of half-pay ; and thus benefit them essentiully, without injury 
to the Service or expense to the public. 

In treating on this subject, it is not supposed that offiaers of higher 
rank than Lieutenant are occupied extra-profc&sionally. For those so 
engaged, but who might not choose to avail themselves of the permis- 
sion to commute, this measure woiftd not ensure repose ; neither would 
it afford that degree of relief to those who might remain on the list, 
Nvhich on a fair consideration of the case it seems to deserve, l or the 
former class, therefore, a retired list would be appropriate, which would 
also hasten the progression of the latter to the liigher rates of half-pay, 
the attainment of which, under the present regulations, is almost liope- 
lessly tedious. 

In order to make more apparent this disheartening prospect, wc 
quote from a petition signed by several hundred Lieutenants, which is 
now before the Admiralty, and which prays the Hoard to consider the 
actual working of the half-pay regulations, with reference to the inter- 
vals passed by officers at present, as compared with the iuti’rvals when 
the regulations were established ; and also praying for the removal from 
the list of Lieutenants of nearly 200 officers, who actually belong to a 
superior grade. Tlie regulations divide the grade into three classes, viz. 
— the first, which consists nominally of 300 {fnim/s 185 retired Com- 
manders), have 7s. per diem ; tiie second includes 700, at 6s. per diem ; 
and the third comprises the remainder, or 1971, at !js. jicr diem. 
“When this, ^pale was established in 1814, officers who then came 
within the first mimber had not more than 20 years* rank. Since that 
period every year has shown a considerable disparity between the num- 
ber of years’ service in the relative classes, which (the petitioners' 
humbly conclude) was then taken as a criterion for fdVrning the scale ; 
that disparity has gone on increasing ; whereby an ofiicer must now 
have held his rank ^3*years to be placed in the first class, and 25 years 
to \)e placed in the second class, the latter officers being s6me years 
senior to those who werq originally placed on the 7s. list ; and a large 
proportion of officers of 20 "years’ rank can have little hope of ever 
reaching the 6s. list in a less period of time as ''Lieutenant than the 
officer who filled the last vacancy on t\i& 7 s. list, namely, 33 years; 

^ consequently, the great majority of this class must despair of ever living 
to attain the 7 l list.” 
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. A Btriking anomaly, but which is unnoticed in the petition, is, that 
the lucky wigiat who was promoted on the Ist of January, 1815, will 
attain the higher rates at least ten years sooner than the last who was 
^omoted in March of the same year: so that, although about 500 
ifjmain between these periods, the previous services of whom it may be 
presumed are equal, a most disproportionate difference in time will 
elapse in the realization,^re8pectively, by them of the increase of l^lf- 
pay. It is not reasonable to suppose that the actual state of the 
ha)/-pay establishment, in this respect, was foreseen in the paroxysm of 
national gratitude which prevailed when the^xisting classifications 
were^foimed; or it does not seem likely thar the enjoyment of the 
h»^!ier rates wouhr have been made to depend upon the completion of 
definite terms of service, rather than upon an uncertain and indeter- 
minate succession after death vacancies, which we have shown, as regards 
the Lieutenants of 1815 in particular, will operate most unequally. 

Wishing all posb1bl(3 success to the Lieutenants in their endeavours to 
obtain the magic sliilling, which, in the circumstances of the majority, 
we can readilj; believe to be “ a subject of deep and anxious expecta- 
tion,” we should have piefSrred seeing a joint petition emanate from all 
grades of the Service similarly situated ; a combined act, on such a 
comprehensive basis, would pro l^ably* meet with more attention. Last 
year, a petition similar to the one (juoted from was presented to the 
Admiralty, and elicited a kind and sympathizing reply, but “ no effects,” 
— the blessing, but not one farthing. These feelings would have been 
more unequivocally evidenced by an express proposition in the following 
Navy Estimates. The Admiralty, by adopting such a course, with 
whatever result, would have gained a vast accession of confidence from 
the Service, and would have shared in the grace of success with a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, but would Iiave been saved from the 
odium of non-compliance, which would have rested entirely upon that 
majority. 

Wc are of opinion, that a fair statement of fiicts, left to their own 
merits, unsupported by showy, and, perchance, hollow eloquence, would 
go to the hearts of that assembly, and obtain a favourable issue. We 
are led to adopt this encouraging view of this case from one that is 
somewhat analogous. On the dissolution of the East India Corrfpany’s 
maritime service, the Directors, acting no doubt on principles of duty 
towards their constituents, awarded a scale of compensation to their 
maritime servants, which they deemed so inadeipiate, that they threw 
themselves upon the proprietors, who responded to the ^i])peal in their 
usual munificent spirit. 

The same almost royal corporation permits its late maritime servants 
who enjoy pensions to commute them at pleasure. It might not be 
decorous for naval oflicers to appeal to Parliament ; but we repeat the 
opinion that the Admiralty may adopt that «ourstf on their behalf v^itli 
every chiince of success. 
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COLONIZATION OF THE EASTERN ARCIUPELAAo*. 

SiB Stamford Raffles — than whom it would be difficult to name li 
higher authority upon every subject connected with the. eastern islands-^ 
lias expressly recommended colonization, and that upon a large scale, 
as offering the most flattering prospect of commercial advantages, and 
at the same time as the most effectual method of civilizing the bar 
harous inhabitants. After mentioning a settlement which the EngWsh 
had formed some year^ ago at Balambangar, an island on the north 
coast of Borneo, and which they subsequenlly abandoned, he points out 
the causes of its failure — a bad choice of situation and its having bcfTHT 
merely a military occupation, without any attempt on the part of the 
(Tovernment to attract the commercial interests. He then proceeds to 
point out Maladu, a part of the north-east coast of Borneo, a well-known 
healthy spot, and which, with the advantages of fertility and rich pro- 
duction common to all these islands, has the additional recommendation 
of bordering upon the lakes connected with tlie gold countries ; that is, 
the district ; tlie town so called is forty miles iHstant ; but a very large 
tract of the surrounding country, including Balambangar and Maladu, 
already belongs to the English, luiving been ceded to Lord Minto in 
1810, at the solemn invitation of the Sultan of Borneo, and after a 
formal resignation of certain claims on the part of the Batavian 
(Government. 

But before we proceed to examine the immense mine of commercial 
wealth which, under able and efficient management, these islands 
are capable of yielding, it may be advisable again to advert to the 
tdtra barbarism of that portion of the Malays who, being in possession 
ot the greatest part of ihe sea-coast, have rendered, and continue to 
render, the navigation of these seas perilous in the extreme to the 
weakly-armed trader or distressed vessel. The author above mentioned, 
who, during five years, was Lieutenant-Governor of Java, and who had 
previously occupied the same station at Penang, to talents of no com- 
mon order joined a considerable degree of discrimination and candour. 
In Ins, ‘‘ History of Java,^' published in 1817, shortly after his return to 
England, he displays, in unaffected language, the rich prize which the 
Englisli (government, with a facility not common among nations, had 
lately resigned. Scarcely deigning, however, to waste a word of regret 
on the loss o^an acquisition which had cost us some blood and much 
treasure, he cites the extensive and lucrative trade which the Hutch had 
once established at Batavia, reaching towards the cast from China and 
Japan to Kamtscliatka, as an example which our very advantageous 
position in India generally would enable us to fbllow with every 
prospect of superior benefit. 

*In stating his opinion *of 'ihe Malays, and the best mode of repressing 
lh«Sir atrocities, he takes a more favourable view of their national cha- 
racter, and ascribes thes^ rather to their mode of government than to 
their natural disposition. After describing the flourishing condition of 
these islands at a former period — their extensive coihmerce, their wealth, 
and c(^nsiderable progress in the arts, attested by splendid ruins still in 
existence, — he proceeds to inform us that from various causes they have 

* See the article on the Malay Pirates in our April Number, 
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fallen into a state of anarchy. In each of the larger islands, and pro- 
bably in all, there is a sovereign, who is commonly styled Sultin, whose 
authority, lliough acknowledged by all as supreme, has become merely 
nominal, except in his own immediate neighbourhood. The governors, 
wiho are frequently Arabs, assume the most perfect independence, and, 
for the most part; are a living specimen of all that cruelty, extortion, 
and tyrannical insolcnce^which seems in every quarter of the glob® to 
belong more or less to the Mahometan character. Constantly at war 
with each other, and grasping at a monopoly of trade, on the one hand, 
they can only support their power by means *pf a desperate band of 
rutlians, whom they arc compelled to indulge in very atrocity ; and, on 
ihe other, their stupid avarice, stimulated as much by the necessity of 
grutil'ying this banditti as by their own wants and passions, has, as a 
natural result, operated to the entire ruin of commerce, and driven the 
once peaceful trader to become a pirate by profession. 

Unfortunately this is a business too congenial to the Malay charac- 
ter, and the Mahometanism which most of them profess, to be either 
unpopular or jjisgracefui ; on the contrary, the atrocities of these ruflians 
arc celebrated in tlieir goilgs and at tlieir feasts. “ Hence,” says Sir 
Stamford lUdllcs, “ the pirates, as they drive the peaceable and honest 
trader from the coast, recruit th^ir immbers from the seafaring men to 
wliOin he used to give employment. The decay of commerce is accele- 
rated, and the natives retreat into the interior for want of a market ; 
they cease to collect the rich productions of their country, and rapidly 
sink into poverty and barbarism. The sea and the coast remain a scene 
of violence, rapine, and cruelty ; the mouths of the rivers are held by a 
lawless banditti, who interrupt the trade of tliosc who inhabit their 
banks, and capture the vessels destined for the inland towns ; tljc bays 
and harbours are entirely within their power; and in tliese smooth seas 
they are never driven a moment from their stations or diverted by 
danger from tlieir jiredalory vigilance : thus they are ever upon the 
watcii to pounce upon the unguarded and the weak, and never fail to 
take an instant advantage of any of those numerous casualties by which 
even a ship ot force may sometimes be reduced to a stale of helpless 
distress.” • 

But it is not by sea alone that these pirates are a pest to thefr own 
beautiful country and a nuisance to the civilized trader and voyager: 
they often make plundering expeditions into the interior, rob the inha- 
bitants of their property, and, sweeping the soil of its entire produce, 
carry it off to the sea- coast, •where they sell it to such^customers as 
chance may offer. Tliis has, in numerous instances, been the immediate 
cause of tliat utter barbarism and savage destitution whicli is so repul- 
sively conspicuous in most of the inland parts. Notwithstanding the 
richness of the soil, tlic natives in despair have ceased to cultivate ; and 
this state of anarchy and violence has existed so It>ng, and been carried 
to such a«ilreadful excess, that every vestige of forifler civilization Itas 

expired before its withering influence. ^ 

rThis state of things, which is far from being overcharged, imperiously 
demands the effectual interference of the English Government, who have 
important interests to protect in that quarter, and whose influence, pro- 
perly exerted, may confer a blessing on the wretchedllnhabitants^; tirst*, 
by insuring to them protection of person and property, which must be 
preceded by the utter extirpation or dispersion of the pirates ; secondly, 
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by training them to peaceful habits, and a subordination to established 
laws, whicli can only be effected by taking possession at once of some 
considerable portion of the soil adjoining to the sea-coast and , of the 
harbours niost favourable for navigation ; "thereby introducing, incuK 
cating, and enforcing the arts of peace and civilization, ■ 

Raftles, Marsden, and others, whose experience enabled them to 
jud^ge, have noticed the north-east coast of Bo^jfieo, above mentioned, as 
the most favourable spot for the erection of a line of forts, which would 
at once control the pirates in their favourite haunts, and afford .Jhe 
most centrical positioii/for commerce. But the first-mentioned writer 
protests against a mere military occupation : he thinks that experienced 
commercial men might easily be attracted to form Settlements in these 
parts under the strong protection of an English Government. The 
immense profits of the Dutch in Java, and the revenue they drew from 
their ea&tern j)OSses8ion8, may be tolerably appreciated from a few well- 
known facts ascertained by Sir Stamford Raffles durhig his government. 
What was called the gold and silver trade with Japan returned yearly a 
million and a half of guilders in pure gold, besides a, })roportionaie 
quantity of silver and other commodities, ^faking advantage of tlndr 
favourable position, before their wars with the Jhiglish which have been 
ruinous to their prosperity in the ‘East, the Dutch were accustomed to 
range along the whole eastern coast of Asia as far as Kamtschatka, from 
which latter place they brought the rich furs which arc sure to And a 
market, and to fetch a very high price in Cdiina. Marshal Daendels, 
who commanded for the Dutch in Batavia previous to its occupation by 
the English in 1810, notwithstanding that the trade had long been 
crijipled, and that all communication between Batavia and the inotlier- 
country had been cut off for years, yet found means to clotlie, equip, 
feed, and pay an army of fifteen thousand disciplined troops out of llie 
resources of the island alone, the manufacturing process being chiefly 
performed by natives under European inspection*. 

Again, as a proof of the attractions to commercial enterprise which 
these islands would everywhere attord, under the proleclion of tlu! 
English flag, we are told by Sir Stamford Hallies that in 1814, when 
Batavia had been just four years in*^ our possesbion, the tonnage cleareil 
out at that one settlement was no less than 63,564 tons ( liuropean), 
and of native vessels 9154 tons. 

At a time when most of the channels of trade in the Old World are 
choked uj) <;o: reduced to a periodical stagnation by competition, and 
when a redumiant population makes it difficult even lor people of small 
capital to procure a decent subsistence in the ordinary pursuits of life, a 
field of enterprise holding out so vast a prospect of commercial lemu- 
neration and employment, and at the same time enlii,ting the best feel- 
ings of humanity in its favour, carries with it its own recommendation. 
There would be no i^ioUtion of any right — for either the territory pro- 
pefsed to be occupied already belongs to us by treaty, or ib is in the 
possession of a banditti, the common enemies of mankind, whose only 
claim to the coasts they occupy is force. Religion itself is interested 
if? the success of such an undertaking as would k-ender English influ- 
ence ^jaramount among the natives, whileuthe Malays, properly so called, 

y ... 1 I ^ .. - — . . .. 

* The manufactures here alluded to wero not only the necessary clothing for the 
tcoops, hlut gunpowder, saddles, horse-trappings, &c. 
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are represented as bein^ by no means so fanatically attacbed to the 
.creed of Islam as other Mahometans. Tlic Dysachs of Uorneo and the 
Natives, of the Celebes, Papua, and many of the other islands, are 
p;\gans sunk in the grossest ignorance and superstition ; the Maho- 
nfttanism of the Malays themselves is mixed up with much of the same 
leaven ; so that the general spread of Christianity might reasonably be 
expected as the first and iiiost sacred result of an attempt to .raise tiiis 
miserable people from the state of utter degradation into which they 
havit fallen. 

But the first step towards insuring the siicposs of any system of 
colonization upon a large scale would undoubtedly be to secure, if pos- 
sible', tiie friendship and co-operation of the existing Sultan of the 
iidaiul in which it is intended to establish a domicile. This may easily 
be ciiecled by rendering liim such powerful assistance in reducing his 
rebel subjects to submission as England could supply more readily 
and elTectually than any other power. In every island there is an 
acknowledged sovereign, usually styled the Sultan, whose autlioritv, 
though actually sot at defiance everywhere out of his own immediate 
precincts, is iieverLheless*every where nominally acknowledged. 

This alone points out the most natural means of eslablisliing some 
soit of regular government amoyg tlR; natives; and, as the sovereigns, 
when reinstated in power and restored to their just rights, would he 
made res})onsii)le for any acts of violence committed in their jurisdio 
tiun, and assisted, if necessary, in punishing the delinquents, this (if it 
could be elTected) would he a most important stop towanls tlie pacifica- 
tii)n of these seas, and an improved intercourse with the iuhabitanls. 
Nor, considering the immense superiority which their arts, science, and 
discipline must at all times conimaiKl to our people over insulated 
tribes of half-armed savages, does this ajipear at all an insurmountable 
difliculty. A small squadron, which might probably bo rajiidly col- 
lected trum the cruisers who are at present witlioiit any direct employ- 
ment in the Indian seas, would be sufficient (or. the naval part of an 
expedition, or which should have for its object to range along the whole 
length of coast, seize upon and occupy certain favourable stations; 
destroy the vessels and drive. away*the inhabitants without distinction, 
in such ports or lurking places as have become notorious for piracy, 
and compel all pe.iceful Jiona fide traders to obtain a protection from 
some competent English authority previous to sailing. 

This of course must be given them gratuitously; but j^tended with 
such forms and p/'cautions saf to make the owners responsible for the 
character and ctjnduct of their crews — at least to lend a clue to tlie 
discovery of the authors of any violence. As to any sucli document 
from a native prfuce, it cannot at present be relied on ; and as the 
trader fairly pleads a want of arfns for his own del'ence, the mere pos- 
session of these is no actual proof of a piraliciil intention ; so that our 
officers ar«f often considerably puzzled how to treat tlie ju'oas they fall*in 
with, even when armed ; though a knowledge of the Malay character 
jifSytifies the belief that when a favourable opportunity oilers there is 
little distinction between the professional and the volunteer cut-throat. 
It is clear that a very small mival force would be sufficient to scour the 
open seas ; nor would the description of the force go employed be oT 
any great importance : a large ship, as being able to carry and to spare 
more hands, would be efficient in that respect ; but a sloop> or gun-boat. 
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or cutter, would liave tlie advantage of drawing Icvss water, and being 
thus enabled to close more readily with the enemy. 

The real difficulties of every expedition would, however, bejong iu 
the river service ; the storming of harbours, and the like. When it fa 
remembered that the proa is as light as a hen-coop, it is obvious that, to 
follow them with success into the creeks and corners Where they shelter, 
a Ijghl species of flat-bottomed boats, capable^ liovvever, of containing a 
considerable number of men, with arms, &c., would be most efficient 
in such a war. Every ship or vessel of burden otight to conJ:ain 
one at least of such boats as might easily be constructed for that express 
purpose. As the M<t5ays not only use spears but bows and arrows, a 
wooden breastwork, made to ship and unship, woifld be found useful ; 
and again, as their vessels are higldy combustible, a fireball or twij 
might spare much trouble, and some blood. We have known a Malay 
pirate, after murdering the entire of an English merchant crew, chased 
on sliore by some meii-of-vvar boats, and ensconce himself so snugly in 
a position accessible only over the stern, as to cause the loss of several 
valuable lives, till, after an hour and a half’s combat, the* happy idea of 
burning them out of th(3ir hives suggested *itsplf to some one, which 
rapidly and successfuly put an end to the battle. 

But if a small force by sea wouAd only be requisite, the military part 
of such an expedition must evidently be conducted on a larger scale. 
A handful of British troops, supported by well-drilled battalions of 
natives, may be sufficient to protect the older settlements, where habits 
of industry prevail, and the beneficence of English rule has been long 
acknowledged ; but among a people so fierce, perfidious, and utterly 
barbarous as the Malays, an imposing force would be absolutely neces- 
sary ; and though it would be easy to raise African, Cingalese, or even 
[lindoo regiments for this particular service, yet a considerable jiortiou 
(say one-tliird) of the troops in garrison at the head settlement should 
most certainly consist of British-born subjects. The rest might be 
distributed in a line of forts kept in constant communication by means 
of a fleet of small cruisers, which would equally be necessary to the 
])rotection and the prosjierity of the infant colonies. 

It has been shown that the Ds.tcii, j^revious to their unprincipled 
quurrdi with England during the American struggle, derived a splendid 
revenue from their eastern colonies. It is not to be doubted, therefore, 
that a system of colonization such as is here proposed would eventually 
more than |jay its expenses. To assert as much |s to take a very 
modest view*bf the subject. Forts would be built) j but the soldiers 
would bo the principal artificers ; the country would aflbrd materials 
for t/ial purpose ; for the building of the requisite Marine ; for the 
siihsistaicc, and perhaps even the clolhing of the troti»ps ; a very supe- 
rior description of charcoal, and every other requisite for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder, Tvould„ be found on the spot ; so that, after the 
expense of the first outliUing, what remained would be trifling beyond 
the ^ay of the men and officers. 

AVc are aware it may be objected that, “ As the advantages expected 
from colonizing those islands arc principally commercial, the initiatorv 
trial ought to be made by commercial m^jn ; that the acuteness of such 
. men, ir\*proved by experience, and sharpened by an cver-wakeful atten- 
tion to their own interests, would already have suggested such a plan, 
if, it were at all feasible; and that Government should never take the 
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lead in matters of tliat sort, but content itself with interfering when 
such interference is demanded and has become necessary.” This may 
l|>e gooil as a general rule, .but in this particular instance it is mani- 
festly inapplicable. Until very lately the East India Company had the 
exclusive rule in all that pertained to English commerce in these seas ; 
and it is well known that, for prudential reasons, the Company have 
not only not encouraged, but have resolutely proscribed, anything 
approaching to colonization, not only on. the Indian continent, but in 
all other places under their immediate jurisdiction. Tiic occupation of 
Balambangar seems to have been decided on nierel^J for the advantage of 
adeput ; no attempt was made to allure mercantile adventurers to resort 
there, either for trade or settlement ; and as the spot was found to be 
unhealthy (the sickness probably increased by the forlorn situation of 
a handful of men insulated among savages) the i)lacc was abandoned 
in 1775. The flourishing state of Penang is, however, an existing 
proof of what mighf be expected from a settlement formed upon a more 
liberal basis. 

But however great the temptations, no individual merchant could 
think of settling in anti olf these islands without military protection, 
ftreat precautions are necessary, and much risk is incurred even in the 
rude trade vvhicli is at present (;arriAl on, insomuch that the rate of 
insurance is so heavy that only the most venturous will engage in it. 
No inference can, therefore, be drawn from the absence of all attempts 
to colonize in former times. But the Dutch made the experiment 
throe hundred years ago, which was attended witli the most brilliant 
success ; and though their prosperity suflered an eclipse from external 
causes, it is probably at this moment reviving in all its splendour. Is 
there then so little enterprise in the English character that we dare not 
even mak(‘ tlie attempt to follow their examjde, possessed as we are of 
means and resources so infinitely superior? 

Should the attempt he made, all monopolies must be prohibited ; and 
the protection of liis Majesty’s Government must in no case be exchanged 
lor the domination of any company (be they merchants or agriculturists), 
however ros])Oclahle. The land in Borneo, Sumatra, and most of the 
islands, is held of the existing sovereign, who is considered as the ^^ctual 
proprietor. In tlic liands of a company this would most probably become 
the source of a grievous lyr^anny, and destructive of every national beneAt. 
'rhe excess to which the Dutch Company carried their monopolies, agri- 
cultural as well as commercial, has rendered their name an^)ominatioii 
ov(u' all these sea^ They conTjicllcd the Javanese to root up their cofloe 
jilanlations, thei^lovcs and nutmegs, restraining the cultivation of those 
valuable plants to their own grounds, and in like manner contrived to 
secure a monopoly t>f some of the most valuable productions, and, among 
tithcr things, of salt, to the great distress, and in many instances to tin? 
utter extermination, of their miserable subjects. . In times when Govern- 
ments vvert? poor, and incapable of any strenuous ana permanent atlefl- 
tion to distant objects, it was tlie most obvioys policy to encourage 
private adventurers, who, without any risk to the Government, opened 
new sources of naliomfl wealth. But llie exclusive privileges ncccbsarily 
claimed by these corporate boeXes became the source of much future 
mischief, and are evidently at variance with the maxims and feclitigs of* 
the present day. 

A great part of the land in all these islancls is totally unoccupied; fai' 
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the greatest portion of the rest, and most of the interior, is wholly 
neglected by the miserable savages, whose utmost industry proceeds no, 
farther than the planting of rice, paddy, and perhaps a few esculei^: 
plants, near their own wretched huts : besides, as we have before fe- 
marked, the land belongs exclusively to the Sultan, and, where they 
have found it to their advantage, is usurped by those robber chieftains 
wfio aflcct to be his deputies ; so that an o^cer commissioned by the 
English Government would .find it a matter of the utmost facility to 
procure a grant of lands wherever he might judge it expedient to ^orm 
a settlement. The ^^ritory of Banjor Masin was accepted in 1810, at 
the express invitation of the Sultan of Borneo. As to field labourers, 
the Chinese abound everywhere, and may be hired at a reasonable 
])rice ; besides whom, the neighbouring people and natives, in many 
instances, would be happy to seek refuge under English protection. 
Sir Stamford Raflles instances several of the Bornese tribes as remark- 
able for docility and a quiet submissive disposition ; he states it as his 
opiifion, that they need only protection for their persons and such pro- 
perty as they might acijuire, to become an industrious, Muiving people. 

In closing the subject, it may not, perliaps, be considered irrelevant 
to sum up in a few words some of the principal productions for which 
these islands are famous ; a part^ of these are spontaneously yielded by 
a soil as rich in internal wealth as in external, and all are capable of 
being brought to the highest perfection by proper cultivation. Among 
the minerals arc gold and diamonds, cop]>er and tin: lich spices also, 
of all descriptions, with coflee, cotton. Indigo, sago, and the calzoah, 
lately become so valuable. Add to these the celebrated bird’s nest and 
bick de mer — no contemptible article of traflic in the Chinese market ; 
opium and musk, from a tree called the rase ; the bezoar (calculus) ; 
every species of fruit and timber which the torrid zone claims as Us 
own peculiar growth, together with many trees not found elsewhere, — 
such as the Aven, from whence they make their sugar ; tlie soap-tree, 
and others. Dr, llorsfield has summed up more than 1000 plants and 
herbs indigenous to these islands ; sixty of whieli he styles medicinal. 
Tlie vine, it is conceived, might be made to prosjier, as the climate in 
the Vf>l)cr regions is even found favourable to English wheat. 

Now, when we consider that a country so rich and beautiful, con- 
taining within itself a variety of climates, many of which are admirably 
suited to a European constitution, and whose superficial extent is more 
than cquaV»V> ten such islands as Britain, is thinly |hdiabited by a few 
straggling savages, some of whom are actual cauiiii’^jls ill tlic interior, 
whilst a variety of magnificent harbours are the rcsitlence of a set of 
miscreants, whose very name is connected with every murderous 
atrocity that ever was ascribed to robbers and pira'fes ; — reflecting, we 
say, who these Mal^iys are, and what actual right they possess even to 
the property of tjie soil which, in most cases, they usurp, let us ask 
ourselves a few questions. 

First, arc not such wretches out of the protection of the law of 
nations, and could we be oflended if some other nation should choose 
to he beforehand with us in chastising their ins?)lence and occupying 
their,. rich territory? And again, wotdd not the beneficent rule of 
IhiglanJ be eventually a blessing rather than an injury to the well- 
disposed inhabitants ? Has it not proved so in continental India ? 
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And if the question be one of expedience — if it be doubted whether an 
eastern colony of this description would be likely to prosper, — have we 
i*ot the. example of our own West India Islands — of the Spaniards in 
jVhanilla — of the Dutch in Java? Can it be doubted that merchants 
wBuld prefer buyinjr tiie various articles of trade without risk of their 
own couiUrytnen, rather than seek them, with much personal danger 
and with great expense, fiom a Malay, at a price enormously enhanced 
by tlie rapacious liands tlirougli which the property has passed ? And 
can it be doubted that individuals w^ould be wanting inclined to accept 
lands in so rich a territory, on such terms as Government might think 
just and necessary ? One additional reason why* Englishmen have not 
been found so generally willing to naturalize in ihest; regions, may be 
found in the description of persons who are the principal English resi- 
dents. They are almost universally gentlemen, civil or military, tied 
by only a temporary interest to the country, and eager to return to the 
polished society of l^urope, and resume their j)roper station. But the 
case has been far different where men of an humble grade at home, but 
possessed of ih small capital, and industry and energy to improve it, 
have ac(]uired opulence out of their native country. Tliese have bccoihe 
men of consequence in their actual abode, and seldom betray a wish to 
give up the luxuries they have •harefly acepurod, in the vain hope of 
assuming a station hi that sort of society at home, for which their 
former lives, liowever useful to themselves and their country, have 
totally unfitted them. 

Hut the honour of England, as well as her interest, is materially 
concerned in extirpating the hordes of pirates who have so long infested 
tliese seas ; slaughtered our countrymen, and plundered their ]>roperty 
wlicuover an opportunity offered ; insulted the sacred Flag of Britain ; 
and, except where the valour of our countrymen lias rcfinlscd their 
attacks, have universally escaped with entire impunity. Every packet 
brings the report of some fresh atrocity ; — crews slaughtered ; ships 
run away witli ; boats’ crews attacked and insulted ; — to demand redress 
of their nominal Sultans is useless; tliey cannot, even if ihay ivo aid ^ 
accord it. Such a state of things loudly calls for the effective inter- 
])osition of the Englisli Government* Without invidiously alluding to 
the Indian (ilovernment, wliicli has probably enougli on its hands, many 
reasons might lie given wh,y, in this case, his Majesty’s forces and the 
national Government would be preferable. Rallies, Marsden, and 
many other officerslof experience, have suggested the polic',l«>f erecting 
a line of forts, ai^ establishing a suitable Marine on the north-east 
coast of Borneo.^ This would be a centrical spot for trade, looking 
either to China and Eastern Asia, Europe, India, or the Islands them- 
selves, including Australasia, and would be a point iCappui from 
whence we could with more facility root out tlie j^irates, destroy their 
setthnnents, and compel them to resort to ordeVly-and yidiistrious habits. 
The most sdcred rights of humanity — religion itself — combine with thci 
strongest motives of “ national policy in jiursuiUof national interests,” 
to Suggest such an attempt. Wc arc now in profound peace, and have 
full leisure to attend t<5 its execution ; and nothing but the most un- 
pardonable apathy can prevent its final success. 



SKKTCIIKS OF MILITARY LIFE IN INDIA. 

BY A KINQ^g OFFICER. 

No. III. 

At the period of which I am writing the Kanpur division of the 
Army was commanded by Major-Gen. Sir Samuel Ford Whittingham, of 
whom I may be permitted to say that he was equally respected as a 
soldier and esteemed as a member of society. Advantage was taken 
of the cold season to brigade the troops assembled at the head-quarters 
of the division. As tlie ground in the vicinity of the infantry lines was 
too circumscribed to admit of brigade manoeuvres, it was deemed ad* 
visable to form a standing camp on tlie nearest eligible spot. How far 
the selection was judiciously made will afterwards appear. Accordingly, 
early in November, we marched out of cantonments, and encamped on 
an extensive plain, distant about five miles. Mere we were brigaded 
with three regiments of native infantry. A*, first, and so long as tlie 
weather continued fair, we passed our time pleasantly enough ; anything 
in the shape of variety was welcome } though, with the exception of 
living under canvass, which made it dreadfully hot by day and bitterly 
cold by night, the change was merely from a dusty road to a dusty 
plain. 

The idea of a camp is always connected with something stirring and 
animated ; but in India, a stranger arriving on “ the tented field ” 
during the heat of the day would fancy it was depopulated. Not a 
soul is visible, except perhaps a solitary straggler in the bazaar which 
attends upon the regiment for the convenience of the native servants 
and camp-followers; not a sound is to be beard save at intervals the 
gong in front of the quarter-guard ringing out the hour, or just at noon 
the short impatient neigh of the Arab picketted hard by,- expectant of iiis 
feed of gram*. The insufferable glare from the while tents drives 
everybody inside ; all doors are closed, and the half-naked inmates 
stretched on their couches invoke the god of sleep to aid them through 
the iViosl disagreeable portion of the day. 

Towards sunset some signs of life would show tliemselvcs, and particjs 
were formed in tlie streets for (^uoits. In thb evening, if a regimental 
parade did not interfere, we mounted our horses to explore the neigh- 
bouring coiViUry, or rode into cantonmert?. An hiir before daybreak 
the regiment was formed on its private parade, fro^ whence we had 
upwards of a mile to march to our ground, where the four regiments 
were drawn up in contiguous quarter-distance columns. Mere wo stood 
with cold fingers and noses till the light enabled us to discern our 
respected chief, amkht his staff, riding across the plain from canton- 
ments; his portfy but soldier-like figure towering over, the sturdy 
“ Admiral,” his favourite Cape horse. 

Operations now com'menced, and for three weary hours we trudged 
over ground which was certainly none of the ismoothest. Of every 
description of drill, brigade-exercise is confessedly the least interesting. 

^ A description of pea, which constitutes the food of horses in India^ and is sub- 
stituted for oats, which are rarely met with, 
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•Deployments are always tedious ; but where as a flank regiment (which 
was our case) you have to start and pace off the distance of three regi- 
ments- as well as your own, the monotony of the occupation rebels 
gainst the most deeply-rooted esprit de malkr^ and at every clod of 
earth which the (lapicss subaltern stumbles over, his visions of pomp 
and circumstance ” are rudely interrupted, whilst witli the increasing 
fervour of the rising lumfnary his zeal oozes out at every pore. I'he 
dust likewise rose so plentifully, that an hour sufficed to assimilate us 
alHn appearance to millers, the men's pouches becoming as white as 
their belts. This merely entailed on us the p^'cessity of a bath as 
soon as we arrived jn camp— a luxury which we appreciated not a little 
after a march in the sun at nine o'clock. The exercise kept us all in 
excellent health and spirits, and gave us a ravenous appetite for break- 
fast, such as the indolent and inactive in India never dream of. 

Tin — Light Dragoons and — Native Cavalry, at that time sta- 
tioned at Kiinpur, were likewise occasionally manoeuvred in brigade. 
On one occasion, that ol' a review, a trooper having been thrown, his 
horse irnmcdiutely dashet^ at the crowd of carriages and liorsemcn 
assembled round the General, much to the consternation of some of the 
non-combatants on the Staff, whose zeal, outrunning their discretion, 
had pvonij^ted them on this occasion to swell the mounted colege of 
their chief. The troop-horscs of the cavalry in India are few of them 
as gentle as lambs, and those of the country breed are notorious man- 
eaters ; it being a common occurrence for one of these brutes to throw 
<lown the man who may bo grooming him, kneel on his chest, and take 
a mouthful or two out of his limb?. The steed who had just now been 
fortunate enough to disencumber himself of his rider came open- 
mouthed towards the group of Stafl-ofiicers. The Generars saisvs 
(groonis), armed with long spears, which they usually carrieil, drew up 
round their master ; but everyone else had to shift for himself. Some 
adopted the prudent plan of dismounting and liolding their horses ; 
others, not knowing what to do, sat still, content to take their chance ; 
hut wiser than all was’ a portly nicdieo on the Slaft', who, abruptly part- 
ing wall his cliarger, was descried struggling in an agony of haste to 
thrust himself through the door ot Ins chariot, which was luckily at 
hand, having convoyed to the field his loving spouse to witness the 
warlike exploits of lior bt#ttcr half. The inuch-dreadccl quadruped nowr 
l)etook himself towards his stable, and relieved the modern Esculapius 
from fiirtlior appvt^iension. i ^ 

Towards the of the mouth we experienced some rather unsea- 
sonable w’eathef, in tlie shape of frequent storms. At length tlie rain 
sot in in good earnest, and poured down for a day and a night uninter- 
ruptedly. The foflowing morning our camp was anything but a stand- 
ing one. I awoke with my tent nearly knee-deep in water ; my boots 
and divers other aiticles were floating round * me. • Hastily dressing 
myself on* my bed, 1 looked out through the diour-way of my tent ; Uie 
prospect was as cheerless as need be : the raiit was still falling in tor- 
remts ; I could discover scarcely three tents standing — the rest had 
bdlen during the night upon their occupants, and were settling into 
tile mud. Any attempt to pitcli a tent again would have been fiyitless, 
for not a peg would hold ; so that the men had no alternative but to 
roll themselves up the best way they niigh*,, whilst the oflicers crowded 
U. S. JovitN, No, lOd, JvLY, 1837. Z 
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into the few tents of such of their comrades as still retained their per- 
pendicular; every one, sulky and shivering, making the most of his 
miseries. Altliougii my tent Wiis still standing, the only dry spots in 
it were the to}) of the bed and the table ; I therefore seized the ofler of 
a seat in a buggy about to start for the cantonments, .and suninioning 
a couple of servants, they carried me to the road, and deposited me in 
the vehicle. In the mean lime the state of the camp was reported, and 
orders were forthwith issued for the return of the troops to tlieir ])ar-» 
racks. In the afternoon the muddy brigade marched into cantonments, 
cursing the Quartenvaster-General for having selected so eligible a 
spot for an encampment. , 

Sliortly after, out gallant Commander-in- Chief, Lord Combermcre, 
reached Kanpur, on his tour through the upper provinces. Ills arrival 
not only cut out occupation for the military, but gave a fillip to the 
society of tlio station in general. A succession of hails and an amateur 
play were the results. The infantry brigade was inspected by his Lord- 
ship, for which purpose the regiments composing it were marched to 
the ground in the vicinity of their old encampment, which was still par* 
tially under water. This only entailed on us tnc necessity of ])erliaps 
walking through a pond, or taking a running leap at a rivulet, ilut 
the native troops sutlered a greater inc6nvonicncc : tlic Sipahis wear a 
peculiar description of shoe, or rather slipper, for it is so large as to 
enable the foot to be introduced with ease, and, being wiliiout any 
fastening, the wearer can divest himself of it with equal facility ; ll/e 
consequence of this was that, in trudging across the muddy plani, the 
Sipahis “ left (not tlieir tails but) tlieir shoes behind ihem.’^ As I never 
visited this spot again, 1 know not whether the fields thus sown pro- 
duced in due season a j)]ciitiful crop of brogues, but the possibility of 
such «an occurrence was hinted at the moment, and certainly afforded no 
little merriment to our men. 

In the beginning of the year 182- theatricals at K&upur were at a 
discount. The slate of the drama was truly deplorable. 'Plic building 
devoted tolliespic exhibitions was small, incouveniont, and in a ruinous 
state. The corps dramaiiqueviix^ composed of men of tlie — Dragoons, 
some ‘of whom were by no means devoid of ability; but the most stre- 
nuous exertions of the more able amongst them could not counter- 
balance the shock which the feelings reeei\ed in contcinjilating the 
awkward giants with splay feet, gruff voices, and blank beards copiously 
powdered \^^i flour, wlio were wont to pt^’sonatc Lydias and Leonoras. 
Here nothing was left for the imagination to work itpon — the abomi 
nable reality forced itself most cruelly upon the most indulgent of critics 
and the least fastidious of spectators. „ 

Hut a new theatrical era was dawning at Kunpiir. A public-spirited 
individual, by the irroeistible argument of an excellent tiffin*, convinced 
a, dozen admirers of the histrionic art of the propriety of meefing at his 
house to cast an amateur play. Everything now went on swimmingly. 
Play succeeded play. The amateurs formed ihemscivcs into a clyb 
denominated the “ Strollers,” and numerous wer^' the merry reunions 
after rehearsals, and at the club dinners jjvhich were held once a month. 

* 't'iffin, corrupted from the Peri»iuu iufunnun, used by the Anglo-Indians to de- 
signate the mid-day nieal. ] 
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The surviving members may perhaps occasionally look back to tlie cold 
season of 182- 182- at Kanpur, and dwell with satisfaction upon the 
recollection of the mirth and good fellowship which distinguished the 
incetings of the “ Strollers ” in the ante-room of the assembly-house, 
where a temporary stage was erected, after the destruction by fire of 
the old building before j^Jluded to. • 

The season of 182- was at KCmpfir the hottest within the memory of 
the oldest residents. By day and night alike the heat was insufferable, 
and the mortality amongst Europeans was proj)ortionably great. To 
add to the inconvenience of climate, general colR-ts- martial were then 
more than usually •numerous. This is a duly the irksomeness of which 
is severely felt in India from the necessity which it entails on the mem- 
bers of sitting chiring the hottest part of the day closely buttoned up in 
a coatee — a garment but seldom worn in India, as it is entirely super- 
seded upon all ordinary occasions of duty or ])leasure by tlic shell-jacket, 
a costume far more appropriate to the climate. The Company's Army 
sacrifice a imlitary appearance still more to comfort, for during the 
summer months the ol^cets are permitted to attend parados in white 
cotton jackets, an indulgence which, by multiplying the varieties of 
costume, may have given rise in hotk armies to a latitude of interpre- 
tation on the subject of dress, which has cventally claimed the notice 
and called for the interference of the higiiost Indian military authority, 
'fbus, m a General Order published by ISir Henry Fane towards the 
( lose of the year IS35, we find him reprobating the custom which he 
had observed to oldain amongst the military at the IVcsidency, of blend- 
ing a civil with a military costume, instancing the discrepancy of 
uniting the round hat of the civilian with a regimental frock-coat, or 
sporting a reguintion-s\vord in conjunction with shoes adorned by bows 
of ribbon. 

Sir George Walker, too, when (Jommander-in-Chief at Madras, felt 
it incumhenton him to intimate to the Army, or to all such as it might 
concern, that o/licors were at lilvwty to discontinue forthwith tlie culti- 
vation of corkscrewv ringlets ; ami still further that lie was pleased to 
disjjimso vvitli the use of side-combs by the ofiicers in the Army which 
Ik; commandod, as lie; wavS nnablc to appreciate their utility or*expe- 
dioncy jn any military point of view. 

1'his iiicongrmtj in tlie dress of the military in India is not, however, 
an all'air of rocenlforigin : as long ago as in 182- I recoll«‘^t seeing on 
the race-stand at Krinj)rir a ginUant Captain of Native Infantry arrayed 
in wdiat might certainly be styled a fancy dress. Around his portly 
person was (iuttoneda mufti blue surtout; cotton web tiglitsaiul Hessian 
boots encased lii» nether man ; a pair of tield-ollicer's spurs garnished 
his Jiecis, whdst wisdom’s seat was decorated with a full dress regimental 
cap and feather, “ Mais nous avons change to.ut*cela,’* and the light of 
improven^mt lias shone as brightly, and whth as beneficial effects, *in 
India as elsewhere. 

•: This period at Kanjmr was likewise marked by two military execu- 
tions. The most remarkable instance was in the person of a serjeant, 
attached to the department <nf public works. This man, under the 
influence of some imaginary grievances or groumiless susjdcions, went* 

at dusk in the evening to the (quarters of Captain , the executive 

Engineer of the division, with a sword concealed about liis person. 

Z 2 
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Having sent in word by a servant that be wished lo speak with Captain 

, the latter came out for that purpose, w^hen the serjeant assaulted 

him, and inflicted several severe wonnds upon bis liead and back. 

Captain eventually recovered ; the assassin was tried by a general, 

court-martial, and deservedly sentenced to be shot to death. Tlie 
crinninal, until this occasion, had borne a good character, and was in 
education and manners superior to his station in life, as I Imd an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining shortly before his execution. He was a prisoner 
in the main-guard, and I chanced to be the officer on duty when he 
sent word by the serjeftut that he was desirous of making his will. In 
compliance with this request, I caused liim to he brought from his cell 
to tlie officers’ gunrU'^om, and furnished him with writing materials. 
He quickly finished a task which, however gratifying it -may be to one, 
who, strong in the hope of the life to come, may Imve an abundance of 
the wealth of this world to dispose of, and numerous '^deserving objects 
upon whom to bestow it, is yet but an unpleasant sort of pastime for 
the majority who are diirerently situated. The document by which the 
prisoner disposed of his trifling personal properly having bc6n completed, 
he inquired touching the probable time of his sentence being carried 
into effect, wiiich I believe was note made known to him until the day 
previous to that fixed upon for the execution. As 1 did not check his 
ilisposition to communicate with me, he continued to converse for sonu* 
minutes on the subject of the offence he had committed, and its fatal 
cons(’quences to him. Atrocious as his crime was, 1 could not refrain 
from com|)assionating a man who had been hurried away to the com- 
mission of an act at variance vvitli the tenor of his life by the violcnc(j 
of liis/celings and tlie infirmity of an unhap[)y temper not habituated 
to control. The impression this conversation left on me was sucli 
that when, on the nioniing of his execution, 1 observed him kneeling 
on his coffin, and then watched the provost-marshal, after bandaging 
ins eyes, step aside to give tlie fatal signal to the firing parly, I exjx'.- 
rienced sensations which 1 found it difficult to overcome. 

The troops breaking into columns of subdivisions marclicd past the 
corpse. T’lie deceased was prostrate on his back ; a largo portion of 
his skflll had been shot away, from whence the brain was protruding ; 
from three dark spots on Ids breast and side bis life-blood was w elling 
out in crimson streams over his white dress, affording a feavfid spec- 
tacle, the rernembrance of which long outlasted the^sickening horror 
which it occasioned at the moment. 

And here I nvouUI make a few remarks touching niiHtary exocutiona 
in general, for it has been my lot lo be present at sevcral^whicli were 
all conducted much after llie same manner. I would ask why should 
so much pains be taken to impress upon a military criminal, more than 
any other, the horrorof his, situation ? Why, during his last moments, 
shttiikl his mind be^distracted by the rehearsal of a funeral pageant, anil 
Jiis firmness tested by unnecessary trials and the display of all the attri- 
butes of death ! Wherefore, I "would inquire, is the victim, whose 
strength is impaired hy confinement, and Ids ner,vcs shattered by re- 
morse and anxiety, required to march jn procession round an area 
.cmclose/1 by perhaps 4000 troops, and this too at the slowest possible 
pace — such a pace as may be appropriate to the Dead March in Saul, 
which the band is playing, to prevent him, I suppose, from hearing any 
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observations which may be addressed to liim by the Chaplain who walks 
at his side^ Is it necessary, or even desirable, that his coffin should be 
paraded under his eye, or that a provost-marshal, armed with pistols, 
should infest his presence ? Again, when the crisis approaches, where- 
d'ore prolong the agony of suspense by reading to him, in addition to 
the charge on which he has been tried and the sentence of the court, a 
string of documents, su^jli as the warrant for the execution, divisiouiand 
station orders, &c. &c. ? Is it that we hold the opinion of MoIiere’s 
physician, that it is very satisfactory to the patient to die selon les 
regies’’ I Surely a suitable opportunity is afforded for reading to the 
prisoner whatever is necessary to be communicate to him when, a day 
or two previously*to the execution, he is warned tq prepare for death. 
It will not be argued that all this pageantry is necessary to impress the 
example more forcibly upon the troops who are compulsory spectators 
of the scene. The mere circumstance of witnessing the execution of a 
follow -creature, al\cl still more of a comrade, divested of any extraneous 
forms got vp for the purpose of giving effect, will suffice to act upon 
the minds ar^d hearts of all such as are susceptible of any beneficial im- 
pression. And can it b^ Opposed that to the callous, the indifferent, or 
the hardened offender, the mere addition of empty forms, the mingling, 
as it were, melodramatic situations with the tragedy, should have the 
important effect of either terrifying or reclaiming him ? — No. This 
should he reformed. It is enough that troops should see the sentence 
of the law carried into effect stripped of unnecessary barbarities, and 
that the prisoner’s crime, the opinion and sentence of the court, with 
the remarks of the ap})roving authority, should be read (as they now 
are) on the private parades of regiments. 

As a shooting country, the vicinity of KfiUjiur is lield in little estima- 
tion. J5y crossing the Ganges to the Uuclo territory, peafowl, par- 
tridges, and (puiil may be found ; but the keen sportsman should make 
an excursion towards Eiinduikund, where he may he accommodated with 
anytlniig, from a snipe to a tiger. 

The Kanpur race-meeting of February, 182-, \vas the most remark- 
able in its annals. It continued for alternate days during three weeks. 
Some of the most noted Arabs un«tlic Indian turf here measured their 
powers. The raee-funds were ample, and held out such inducements 
that crack horses were allured from distances which would put to shame 
the most travelled/of English racers. Nor was there any lack of hack 
races on each dif)’ of the meeting, which wore chiefly ^'^ncocted at 
the ordinaries held on tlje night preceding each day’s running. 
Here embryo members of council and unposted Ensigns ambitious of 
b]»orting celebrity, under the genial influence of a good dinner and 
champagne a dif^retinn^ in tlie fulness of their liearts, wJiich was sadly 
contrasted with the emptiness of their purses, freely hacked a superanu- 
ated buggy marc, or half-starved tatter <a pffi^y), against a foun- 
dered bre Jam-winded importation from thccmporiurfi of Messrs. Tullach 
or Leyburn. , 

The condition of “ owners riding'’ conduced materially, in some 
instances, to the mirth which these exhibitions excited. In India the 
necessity of avoiding exposure to the mid-day sun requires that the 
races take place early in the morning, commencing generally befofo 
sun-rise. Those who in India arc in the habit (and who is not ?) of 
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witnessing that most exciting of all public amusements, are soon ini- 
tiateil into the sudden and disagreeable alternation from cold to heat 
which occurs on these occasions. On arriving at the race-stand, wliere 
the floor is covered with straw and a carpet, you may incase yourself 
in u])per Benjamins and cloaks innumerable, and still fail to guard 
against the bitter cold of the morning ; but in three or four short hours, 
wliQu tlie sport has terminated, the heat, glare,^and dust become almost 
insuflerable, and you hasten home to divest yourself of all but an under- 
garment. 

Towards the close of the year, the regiment to which 1 belonged 
received a route for (Juaipur. We were the scape-goats of an arrange- 
ment which it was deemed necessary to make, anil accordingly we 
marched from Kanjmr to occupy a station on reduced allowances, an 
exchange which on the first blush seemed anything hut ^(5sirahlc. 

The country which vve traversed was uninteresting enough. The chief 
annoyance which we experienced was from the thieves, who were more 
than usually expert. Ciiins, vvatclies, and wearing apparel, were niglitly 
ab.'stracted from our tents. All these thefts occurred under circum- 
stances which would appear most unfavourable to the professors of tlio 
art of clandestine appropriation ; for, setting a.side tlie danger of enter- 
ing the camp, the ollicers’ tents were all of small size, and generally 
had two occupants, in addition to wdiicli six or eight servants slept out- 
side, round the tent walls. I'Vom the latter, however, not much was to 
be expected, for the heaviness of their slumbers is notorious. 1'Iieir 
somnolent faculties are decidedly of the highfjst order, in proof of wbicb 
1 can adduce an incident which occurred on this march, and aiforded not 
a little mirth at the time. One cold morning, soon aft(‘r tlie (ioneial 
had beaten, one of our subs, was holtinghis ci)(ree, and, on in<|uiring for 
his accustomed sandwich, his khidmutgar, with dismay depicted on lus 
countenance, announced that the wished- for edibles were not fonh- 
coriiing, adding, in proof of his zeal, “ Last night, alter prejiariug 
sandwiches for the presence, your slave wrapped iliein uj< and placed 
them under his head, in order to secure them against aeculent.’* liut 
even tliis ingenious domestic’s excellent device of making a pillow of 
his master’s sandwiches availed nov. The drowsy idiosyncrasy of his 
race rendered the scheme abortive. Tlie rogues abstracteil the treasured 
morsels, and the denovewent of the ltdc rcmlered all parties more care- 
ful touching the nocturnal disposition of their mornmi' rcjiast. 1 tliought 
I ohservedj^. notwithstanding, that ever after sand\viches were at a 
discount. < 

As a camp in India is a favourite tlleat^^ for gangs of thieves to 
exercise their vocation, it is usual to take the precaution at night of 
removing everything to the outside of the tent, and after collecting the 
articles on one spot to give them in charge of a sentry. This, indeed, 
is the only effectual iftode of guarding against the skill and daring of 
ihftse nocturnal clepredators. When a regiment is on the mgrcli, it is 
incumbent on the darogha of the nearest village to supply a suliieient 
number of clioukidars, or watchmen, for this duty. They were on 
several occasions sent unasked for into our camp* but were invariably 
dismissed immediately by our much-estf cmed chief, who jierliaps felt 
b'nnie serupfes in entertaining a body of raggainutlins for the purpose of 
taking charge of the camp of his regiment. 
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At Kurrah, formerly the site of a large town on the banks of the 
Ganges, about half-way between KAnpfir and Ullahabdd, the number of 
Mussulman tombs is remarkable. The hillocks on each side of the 
road are thickly studded with them, of all shapes and sizes. Exaggera- 
tion has represented their number as amounting to a l^k, or 100,000. 

A few marches more brought us to the neighbourhood of Uliahab^d. 
We encamped about f^ur miles from the Ganges, and at nearly an 
equal distance from the fortress. On the following morning we timed 
OLU- start so as to arrive on the bank of* the Ganges at day-break. To 
cross a broad river, even where the current is not very strong, is by no 
means a matter to be quickly nccornplished .Iw a regiment with its 
Indian marching •establishment of tents, hagga^. cattle, and camp- 
followers ; and in this instance the means of transit were not provided 
for us as liberifllly as might have been wished. We found only twenty- 
five boats of various sizes prepared for our reception ; of these six were 
fuiiiislied with rougli decks or platforms for the reception of the wheeled 
vehicles. Leaving a strong fatigue-party with tlie baggage, the 
remainder cd’ the regiment was embarked in successive detachments, 
'file river at this spot w.^s divided into two branches by an extensive 
sand-bank or island, which increased the trouble and delay twofold. 

The elephants alone, vvitlx their#U8ual sagacity, appeared to under- 
stand tlieir business, and, when unladen, quietly entered the stream to 
the number of about forty ; llie naked inabout (driver) crouched uj>on 
the neck of each, a position which, when the elephant commenced 
swimming, was exchanged for that of standing on his back or 
shoulders. It was a noble sight to observe these monsters enter the 
river in a line, advance cautiously until they got out of their depth, and 
then, responding to the encouraging shouts of their drivers, strive who 
should first reach the opposite bank. 

One elephant only relu.scd to cross 5 lie was the largest in camp, and 
on getting out of his depth, he turned back, and was alike insensible to 
the ])ersuasions and blows of the mahout. Alter some time, two other 
elephants were brouglil back, in order to overcome his resistance by 
force, hut he proved more than a match for them. Divers other expe- 
dients failed, but be was eventually crossed some miles below, where the 
water was sullicienlly shallow to allow him to ford the passagt?. The 
must diilicult subjects to manage were the bullocks, some of whom 
entertained a moft rooted dislike to a boat as a mode of conveyance. 
With such the ofily means of persuading them to enter ytas by tying 
one ro]je round the horns,# and stretching another across their hams. 
When thus brought to the gunwale of the boat, there was little choice 
left to the unfortunate but to leap in. If still refractory, a heave from 
behind elevated# our friend’s posteriors, and insured his throwing a 
somerset into the appointed receptacle. Horses in India are so much 
accustomed to crossing rivers in ferry-boats •that they rarely give 
trouble. • • » 

The second brancii of the stream which we had to cross was much 
narrower than the first, and the current more rapid : here the experi- 
ment of svvimmiiig » horse across having succeeded, the example was 
followed by many others. l#was crossing in the afternoon in one of the 
last boats, With a cargo composed principally of camp-followers^ womwx, 
and children. {:3evcral horses were at this time in the stream ; amongst 
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them was a pony whose violent struggles and plunging attracted my 
attention ; he frequently discappeared for an unusually long period, and 
at length came to the surface without his rider. At this instant the 
wife of the latter, who happened to be a passenger in the boat, and had 
been a silent but attentive observer of all that had passed, uttered 
piercing shriek, and fell down senseless in the boat. Three of the erew 
imrv.ediately leaped overboard, and struck ou^ for the spot where the 
poor fellow had disappeared, but he never rose again, having probably 
received a kick from the pony. 

The tedious business of crossing the Ganges was now accomplished, 
and we had no other^iver intervening between ourselves and our desli- 
nation, save the Gilmtt, over which a bridge of boats of a most primi- 
tive construction had been prepared for our accommodation. A bridge 
of this nature, by which troops cross all the smaller divers, is merely 
the work of irom twelve to forty-eight hours, according to the breadth 
of the stream, and the facility of obtaining materials.^ The latter is the 
princijKil consideration. If boats are procurable on llie spot, and if tlic 
bank of the river is wooded, twelve hours* labour suffices for the forma- 
tion ot a bridge, over which heavily-laden whticled-carriages and camels 
with their burdens will pass. Elephants must always be unladen, and 
passed ‘‘ a la nage.’^ It must be nieollected that the workmen employed 
arc natives, that the labour is forced, and in many instances, I fear, ren- 
dered gratis, A communication is made from the collector of the dis- 
trict to the nearest ihanitah or police station : the thannahdar is directed 
to have a bridge constructed by a certain day. By virtue of his all- 
powerful brass badge of office, and armed with the collector's document, 
he forthwith causes his c//7/pra.s*.m‘ ^ to seize upon as many as may be 
required of the boats in the neighbourhood ; the crews are directed to 
moor these compactly together, up and down the stream, and all their 
supply of bam bus for oars, masts, &c., is cut up as a ground-work for 
decking the boats, and forming a road. Another squad of chuprassis 
collects all the idlers of the adjacent village, and if i/icy ^'ot nume- 
rous, others are compelled to quit their respective occupations to pevfonn 
the sirkar'ka-kfatit^ Remonstrance is unavailing. The most clamor- 
ous, perhaps, receive the pay of a kfdi } ; others get a feed of rice, and 
some liot even that. Yet, when once the work is commenced, it pro- 
gresses rapidly : by dint of encouragement, threats, and an occasional 
resort to the argwncntuin hacuUnum, every one is kVpt in employment. 
Two squads are told off to cut a ramp in each bank U the river leading 
to the bridgCSiead ; another party carries ,the deblai and tlirows it upon 
the boughs of trees and straw which have already been laid on the cross 
bambus of the boats; a third division is employed in hewing branches 
of trees ; a fourth in transporting the same ; and a f)ifth, generally the 
crews of the boats, receive and arrange the materials. 1 know not upon 
whom devolves the duty of dismantling the bridge when it has served 
iti^temporary purpese, but I have little doubt that the same id^dividuals 
who construct it are permitted the indulgence of undoing their handv- 
work, and upon the same* liberal terms. 

♦ The yarersof itchuprass or badge, which distiiiguiisbcs all the subordinate 
employes of Government. • 

' i Government work. 

4 'rhe lowest description of day labourer. 
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FESTlVAIi DAY CONTINUED. 

“ The next morning*at daylight the vessel got under way, and pro- 
ceeded down tlie river to her siiip, the o*ld Sandwich, tlie guard-ship at 
the Nore ; but we did not reach there until the next day, when, at about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we got alongsi(k;-vand the pressed men 
were handed up, rfnd sent aft to be mustered. Fo\^ all my troubles, 1 
could not help being pleased with the fine ship 1 was on board of, and 
1 looked with vJ^nder at everything around me. The largest ship I had 
ever seen before^as a merchant ship, and I, of course, thought nothing 
could be larger. What surprised me most was the immense size of 
tlie masts, and then the great rojics which supported them, and I 
couldn’t thinly how they got there ; but they didn’t give me mucli time 
to think. • 

My name was called oyer, and, after inquiring my age, trade, place 
of birth, &c., I was ordered to jjobeiow to the Doctor, to be overhauled. 
J kept on telling the people I was an apprentice, but everybody turned 
a deaf ear to what 1 said ; so 1 went down ladder after ladder, with the 
other men, and thought I was going into the other world. At last 1 
got into a dark ])lacc — the cockpit — and was wailing at the bottom of 
the ladder for my turn to go into the cabin, when suddenly F felt my- 
self pulled backwards on the ladder, hut I soon got loose again, and, 
])uUing my liands behind me, found my coat tails clean gone, entirely — 
the coat that cost ino near three pounds, and neaily new. I saw a lot 
of fellows girinuing like a parcel of monkeys bcinnd the ladder, and I 
swore 1 would conijilain of them as soon as J got on deck ; and so 1 
did. 1 went up to the First Lcftenant, and when I told him my story 
he put on a face as grave as a judge; and, said he, — ‘ My lad there is 
a set of fellows about this ship tliat will steal your teeth while you arc 
asleep if you don’t keep your inoulh shut, and I advise you to be very 
cavchil ; but,’ said he, ‘ if you can only point out tlie man that cut ufr 
your tails, he shalf be severely punished for it.* Dut, as 1 could not 
do so^ 1 was ohli^(cd to put up with the loss. 

The men sc/ved me all manner of tricks, such as turnjng* my ham- 
mock inside-out, and sendiuig me on fools’ errands, &c., until at hibt I 
was fairly broken in. J took it all good-naturedly, and they soon left 
me alone: but there was one fellow, much taller an<l older than me, 
who, one morning, washing decks, thought proper to heave a bucket of 
water over me, for which I knocked him down ; and, as we could not 
fight on deck, we had a turn-lo below, directly after breakfast. This 
fellow tbiiught 1 knew as little about using rny fists'as I did an oar, amd 
therefore made sure of an easy victory. We^ot forward in the eyes of 
Ijer, and 1 had my second, and the other man his, and we stripped. [ 
was not at all afraiil of him, for I had studied boxing with one of my 
companions, and in five rounds I turned up my antagonist with as fine 
a pair of black eyes as he could desire. 1 received great praise for thh?^ 
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as Dick Jones, for tliat was his name, had carried it all his own way for'' 
a long time. 

“ I had not been aboard the Sandwich more than a fortnight, when I 
was drafted into the Venus, Jonathan Faulknor, cruising in the Cliannel. 
Being a smart active young fellow at that time, they did not long kee./) 
me as a vvaii>tcr, but stationed me in the fore-top ; and 1 soon became 
as haj)py and nimble as any of them. 1 wrote several letters to my 
master and Betty. My master told me he had* applied to the Admiralty 
Oflice for my release, but had not got any answer ; and Betty told me 
that some of tlie silver spoons had been missed from tlie hoiuse 'ihe 
night I was there, and that I was accused of the theft ; but slie said 
slie did not believe n was me who stole them. She said her master had 
forgiven her, hut turned the cook away : so I thouglit, all things con- 
sidered, 1 had better stay vvliere I was. I bad been in^fhe frigate about 
live or six months, and liked the business nearly as , well as trimming 
hair, for we were making a few prizes, and 1 begait to think I might 
make a fortune at it : but at that time I had never seen the way 
the prize-money was paid — there’s not much as sticks in the splinter 
iielting*. K 

“ We cruised some time in company with fne Nymph, and fought 
the first action in that war. And jhough we* couldnH manage to secure 
our prize, yet wc did more llian any enc could expect; and perinips, 
if the rights were known, we deserved as mucii or more credit than the 
Nymph; and our Captain deserved as much to be knighted as C’aptain 
Pfdlew did. There was never a better man step])cd aboard a sliip than 
Captain Jonathan I'^aulknor — nor a braver one,” 

“ Wasn’t there some law business between your Cajitains V asked 
Peters, interrupting him. “ I think 1 remember some disjjule.’’ 

“ Ves, tlicrc was,” replied Johnson, “and Pil tell you how it came 
about. Our Captains thought that, as we cruised in comjjany, it would 
be as well to enter into an agreement to share prize-money e(|nally, 
whicliever ship took the prize, and the ships’ companies accordingly 
agreed to it ; but a day or two after we had fought the action with ilie 
Semillante, the Nymph joined us, and ordered us into port. So Cap- 
tain Pellew thought that, as wc had^got our whack, the agreement was 
at an end, and when lie took the Cleopatra, wonjdift lot us share for 
her — that’s how it was.” 

“ I never knew any good come of those agreement yet,” said Peters; 

“ there’s always sure to be some quarrel or other iitime out of them ; 
but come, iSt 'us hear about your action wijh the Semillante.” 

“ The latter end of the month of May, ninety-three,” continued 
Frank, “ nearly three in the morning, at daybreak, we saw a sail on 
the weather-beam (the Nymph had parted company ffom us, in chase, 
a day or two before), and we soon made her out to be a large I'rcuch 
frigate. She bore ujx-and ran down to make us out, and seeing as tight 
aiittle frigate as ever swam in salt water, she hauled to the mnd again, 
and hoisted English colours ; but we knew what she was well enough. 


* It was u commun saying among the men, ns my nafitical readers may knu v, 
that the clerk who paid the pri/e-inoncy went inV> tlie main-top and hove the money 
down on Jhe splinter netting, when ail that went through was for the officeis, and 
the rest for tlie men. 
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( Weil, we made all sail in chace, and cleared for action, determined to 
‘let them see liovv well we could handle our guns. She allowed us to come 
up with her, though she was able to sail round us for that matter, and 
at a little before four o’clock, of a fine summer’s morning, we commenced 

running fight with her ; she still keeping the weather-gage. She 
kept just about a point before our beam, and being able to choose her 
distance, Iiad a great advantage over us, because you see, her guns were 
eighleens*, and ours onl^ twelves ; and our short carronade would hardly 
^ach iier, while every shot of hers told. But as the wind fell light, 
broke off, and we got a little nearer ; and, after fighting her for 
two hours and forty-five minutes, she hauled dotynjier coloursf, and ex- 
pected us to take possession of her, and accordin^v we ceased firing ; 
but we bad not a boat that would swim, and our nrasts were so much 
cut tiiat we exported tlunri to fall every minute ; and she, seeing us as 
had off' as hersell\made sail across our bows and reboisted her colours. 

‘ the helm up,’ said the Captain, ‘ and give lier another broad- 
side i’ wliich we did, but seeing two strange sail to leeward, our Captain 
tliought we bad better refit our rigging, and fish our masts, to get ready 
for a new customer. • 

“ VVe afterwards heard that our prize got into port again with a good 
deal of difficulty, and not without^ the assistance of the erew of’ an 
Knglish letter- of- marque she liafi on board, wlio wore promised their 
liberty if they l^nt a hand to save the ship — she had five-feet water in 
her iiold. 

“ As soon as the action was over Captain Faulknor called all hands 
aft, and said to us : — ‘ My fine fellows,’ said he, ‘ you have all done 
yonr duty like true British tars, for you have made a large forty-gun 
French Irigate surrender to you, and 1 only wish I was m a condition 
to chase her ; but/ said he, * it seems here’s something else lor you to 
do; there are two strange sail astern, and I sujipose them to he the 
companions of the ship we have just beaten. I Jiope, my lads, you 
won’t give the ship away, but stick to her as lonij as she will swim.’ 
With that we gave him three hearty cheers, and then turned to witli a 
good will, got the lower-yards down, fished the lower masts, knotted all 
the rigging, rove new running-geajr, and bent new sails ; and by night 
were all as fresh as ever, and clear of our enemies : fortunately it was 
nearly ealni all da]^or our masts must have gone.” 

“ How many nien did you lose r asked I’cters. 

“ AV hy,” repliilcl Frank, “ we had not quite two hundred men aboard 
wlien we commenced the aetjon — no marines at all — and but of them 
we lost about thirty-five killed and wounded; while the French frigate 
lost more than double that number. Ours was one of yonr small 
twelve- pounder fi^gates, and we had only ihirty~fovr ginia in dll aboard^ 
two of them twenty-lour-pounder carronades, and good for nothing. 
The Semiilante was nearly as big again, had nwre than three hundred# 

men, and^ ciirrieil forty guns. 8o that I say our ^’aptain deserved 

I * This is Jispatetl, wi^h what justice I <lrt not know — it is said they were twelves. 

This is a fact which all our Naval historians have entirely omitterl, but there 
are two men, eye-witiiessos, who positively assert it — they consider the Semillante 
wasrtheir lawful prize. 
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much praise as Captain Pellew : but just because we didn’t brin^ our, 
prize into port, all our reward was lost^.*’ 

“ That’s just the way/’ said Peters ; “ John Bull always liked to have 
something to look at, and then be made sure it must be a gi eat victory. 
One prize at Spithead gave him more satisfaction than to know i[v\i 
half-a-dozen were in the bottom of the sea. There was many an officer 
during the last w.ar who, notwithstanding he did the most gallant actions, 
yet, for want of being lucky ^ all his good deeds were forgotten.” 

Here Peters gave a sigh, as if he spoke feelingly. 

“ But come,” said he to Johnson, “ let us think of something els^ 
did you ever see B^yrany more ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” repl-^d Johnson ; “ I saw her some years afterwards, 
and found she was‘ a wife, as I told you before, to one of my companions 
at the ball.” f 

“ All, them women are a deceitful set,” said little ,*l)ick, — “ what do 
you say, my hearty, eh ?” addressing himself to Ills neighbour Jerry, 
and accompanying his question with a slap on his elevated shoulder, 
which had the effect of rousing him from his dosing. “ A’nt they a 
bad lot, Jerry ‘ 

“ Oh yes,” said Jerry, after looking carefully over each shoulder, to 
be sure his wife was not behind him ; “ but,” he added, “ if it wasn’t 
for my wife 1 should think them all angels.” 

“ Come, let us he*ar you sing that old song of yours, Johnson,” said 
the Serjeant, “ for I don’t like to hear the women abused ; and what do 
you know of them after all 

1 know them well enough,” replied little Dick, raising Lis head 
with an air of importance : wasn’t I flogged twice all on their account ? 
and didn’t I run twice from the Service for thorn ? and I thinks 1 oucht 
to know a little about them — a woman's a woman all the world over. 
I tell you what — a woman’s just for ail the world like the moon — one 
day she looks full and kindly at you, and then she turns away her head 
again, when she tliinks you like her; and then she turns her back on 
yon altogether. Just when you’ve got your pockets full of money she 
will look as bright and good natured as can be, but no sooner is the 
locker empty than there’s good hypi to you — you may be off to sea for 
more, as soon as you like, an<l the sooner the better. But I should like 
to hear Frank’s song, for all that; so if you will cai^for order, Mr, Pre- 
sident, 1 dare say he will strike up.” 

A few tlmmps on the table with the serving-manet caused silence, 
and, after alittle pressing, Frank Johnson sang the following little ditty 
in a very pleasing, though rather sentimental, style ; — 

SONG. 

Yoinig Nanny and I were just married, 

Two hiipiiier never were seen ; 

Some fXiid I Imd belter have tarried, 

Jk. bachelor still to have been. 

Dear Nanny and I we said — No, — 

We thqught their wise Hayinj^s all stufl’; 

, For ‘lis little we want here below, 

And to gain Ihut our strength is enovgh. ^ 

* The reader will tiiul many facts here stated quite at variance with any pub- 
lished accounts. He must lie contented with knowing he hasycnuinc versions Jrom 
hvwff actors, and then form his own conclusions. 
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Enouj^h ! — Can that mortal repine, 

Who is blest with the girl that he loves ? 

Not for kingdoms Td Nanny resign, 

For her smile my exertions approves ; 

And, when weary 1 reach my cot door. 

Her cherry lips welcome me in, 
jSTor I know that the world calls me poor, 

Nor carc^for their riches a pin. 

We can sing, wc can dance, \^e can laugh ; 

We can love, yes, dear Nanny for ever ; 

Though not wine, yet the ale-cup, we ipuifF, 

And grumble we will not —No nevef ! 

AiuPwhy should our hearts wish for more,\ 

Or value the foolish world’s frown ? 

\yc have health and good humour in store, 
iAnd virtue these blessings to crown. 

“ Well sang, my old warbler, thafs a very capital song,** rejoined 
Dick, after the applause Jiad in some measure subsided. But, per- 
haps, after the* poor man had been married a little while longer,*’ 

“ Silence, silence !*’ ^ai(f the Serjeant ; “ don’t let us hear any more 
v>f your scandal about tlie women, for 1 dare say you like them as well 
as any body, after all.” ^ • 

To be sure I do,” replied Dick, “ only I can’t help seeing what a 
miscliievous set they are for all that, and for that matter I think I know 
a song that’s just rny way of thinking: its as old as myself, hut true 
enoupli as all the world knows.” 

“ Shall Jerry accompany you with the fiddle V” impiircd Peters. 

“ No, thankee,” rc{dicfl Dick, “ 1 can’t endure Jerry’s music, it 
reminds me of nothing hut ^riitdtng sera pern ; I think I can do better 
without him, if it’s all the same. So here goes.*’ And he managed to 
get through the following curious old song : — 

Sl.RNDEU luck’s SONO. 

St. Fatiick was told that the De\il, advil't, 

Wa'^ (. ruisuig about in the town, 

And lie thought hecould tind him and give him a lift, 

And quickly .again kick iflin down. 

Hut how ty- to catcli him the Saint could’nt think, 

Ills fry^ds were so numerous giown ; 

And they’d hide him away in some suu^ little chinkj 
Though none his .ic<piumt.iuce would own. 

He hunted all vound| and he went to each house, 

Ho look’d under the lawyer's table ; 

If the Devil had been but as big as a mouse. 

To esc.ipe him lie had not been able 
There ^as none could direct him, though eacli one had ftdt 
A rub from his highness profound ; 

Anil Ihe Saint had the burning of brupstonif smelt, 

So at last the arcludemoii he found. • 

He fjund him, 'tis true, but in vain all his might — 

The Devil he couldn't turn out,. * 

And like ir^iny Saints .dnee he Avas vanquish’d in fight. 

And entirely put to the rout. 

If you look, on the rnSrn of a bright summer's day, 

III the arch little .Judy’s black eye, 

There, snug in a corner, you’ll see him at play, 

Shooting darts at each passer by. ’ 
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“ Well done, old Dick/* resounded from all sides, and even Tim 
Stuart was aroused by their laugfhter and applause. “ But where did 
you pick up that V* said Huberts, 

“ I have known it many years,” niplied Dick, and 1 wonder J 
remembers it so well ; but it serves me to hum over to myself when I 
am walkint^ about, and I never meets a pretty girl, but I can always 
fancy X see the old chap in the corner of hei^ eye ; and then I says to 
myself — Ah ! there you are again, old boy.” 

** Let us have another song before we break up,” said the Serjeant, 
“ for I hear the bell i;jnging, and it will soon be time to turn in ; we 
will just finish this ifTottle (the reader will believe it iiequired but a small 
effort to do that), ^ind then say good night.” So Peters gave them the 
old well-known song, “ How happy could I be with either,” and, with 
another from Tim Stuart, the party separated, and retjied in good order 
to their several warm and comfortable bed-cabins. 

THE COMPLAINT SHEET. 

The power possessed by “ Le Sage’s familiar” having clevolved upon 
me, I introduce rny readers, without farther preface, to a noble-look mg 
spacious room, hung round with/'uil-length portraits of some of our 
Sovereigns, called the Council Kooni. ♦ In the centre of this room is a 
larg(j table, or ‘‘ boatd of green cloth,** at the upper cinl of wliicli is 
seated, in a capacious mahogany anii-chair, of most e.\tensive ])ow(‘rs', 
the venerable functionary who hears and disposes of olFenccs against 
tiic laws of the Hospital, referring those of greater magnitude to the 
(Council who sit once a-week. 

All offences of a trivial description, committed on festival day, as I 
before observed, are always overlooked or lightly visited, while those of 
a more heinous nature must receive their due punishment, the same as 
if committed on any other day, 

“ What complaints have you this morning, Johns P’ asked 
Captain, addressing a fine old fellow, the yeoman of the guard, who 
was, as usual, in attendance. 

“ There’s only one of much C(;>nsequence, your honour,” rejdied 
Johns; “ but there was all hands drunk yesterday. Here is the com- 
plaint slieet, Sir” — handing, among others, a piece \of pajier, w hich lor 
tlie reader s satisfaction I will transcribe : — ’ 

“ Tobias^^Williams, for throwing a can of tea over his messmate, 
Peter Felt ; also fighting in the hall at lca.-time, last night ; also bniak- 
ing the can and creating a disturbance. 

“ Witness “ Bo. T. Johns, regilator. 

“ Bo. John tSwAYAWAY. 

“ xMt. WiLLM. Jackson. 

“ JaS. l^OBERTS, 

• “ Nov. 6, 18—.^* 

AVell, send them ir,” said the Captain, after reading the aboY<* 
charge ; and old Johns proceeded to execute his ojrders. “ I declare ” 
ejaculated the Captain, “ this ale is much too strong for the mca. 
Never an ale day passes over without some accident — a broken head, 
or a broken leg, (query, a timber one,) or some such mischance.** 

During this short soliloq^’iy the prisoner and witnesses in waiting 
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butside, were brought in, and ranged in order near the table. Poor 
old Toby’s nose was now — alas ! how fallen ! — it was the colour of a 
white raspberry, and altogether he looked like a man resigned to the 
\^;prst. As the vulgar adage says, he cared not to show his nose, 
and lie therefore pillowed his late combatant, Peter Felt, to plant him- 
self in front, and thus gave him an opportunity of creating, by his rue- 
ful countenance, an interfist in the mind of his judge. Peter seemed to 
have suffered materially, if one might- be guided by the extensive 
qurflitity of white plaster upon his face, lor from just above his left eye- 
brow to his right temple, was a band near two inches in breadtli, and a 
narrower strip extepded from half-way down his niii^, to where it inter- 
sected the broader band. 

‘‘ Now, .Johns,** said the Captain, “ will you tell me what you know 
of this business ?4Tt appears a very serious matter.** 

*• Last night, ai'tea, your honour,’* said the old man, “ just after grace 
was said, I heard a disturbance and went to see what it was about, and 
there I saw this here man, Toby, as they culls him,’* pointing by mis- 
take at Peter Felt, when seeing his error he added, no, not him — that 
one behind, and this iftan here, was alighting. Toby had the can in 
his hand, jind was whacking the other over his liead, while all the people 
in the hail was standing up and Jaugriing and shouting, — ‘ Clo il, Toby’ 
— * Give it to him’ — ‘ That’s the time-of-day.* This is the can, your 
honour, tliat 1 took from him,” exhibiting the identical w'eapon, with the 
bottom half out. 

Lpon my word, you are a dangerous character, Mr. Williams,” 
said the Captain. “ Where are yon, 8ir ? Como forward and let me 
see you.” A command Toby unwillingly obeyed. “ Well, and what 
did you do with tlieni continued the Captain. 

“ .Sent them to the main-guard, your honour, and Peter Felt was 
obligeAl to he sent to the Doctor, to gel his head plastered,” 

“ Well, and did the Doctor report him much injured ?*’ inquired the 
Captain. 

Only a little of the bark knoeked off,” answered Johns ; “ the 
Doctor waul his Incjjecfals was not jmrt.” 

“ His what ?” asked the Captain, with surprise. 

His \n<^J}erluay ov InlcUccinnhy orsimiat in tliat way, I don’t mind 
the words ex.u ily,’’ leplied the single-minded being. 

Very well, that will do,” said the Captain, smiling. “ Now, Boat- 
swain John Swayaway,” said the Captain, after having^vilb some 
difliculty deciphered tliis name. “ Let me hear wliat you know ot 
tills affair.” 

Vour honoui^” said Swayaway, coming forward with sundry awk- 
ward hows and scrajies, “I was boatswain of the main-guard last night, 
and at twenty miiiutos past six p.m. those ’ore U*'o men was placed in 
my charge ; and T sent this man, Peter Felt* to the infirmary to get hi^ 
^head sewe*l up, for it was bleeding.” 

Were the men drunk?” asked the Captaii^. 

V‘ Why, your honour,’’ replied Swayaway, with hesitation, “ I can’t 
^ly as liow they was drunk.” ^ 

Tlien were they sober, vSir ?” said the Captain, with some haste. 

“ Why, no, your honour, not ’zactly sober,” retorted the boatswain,’ 
giving his head a doubtful scratch. 
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“ Answer me this question, Sir,** said the Captain with vehemence.- 
“ Were they drunk, or were they sober V* 

“ Why, your honour,** said the boatswain, not able any longer to 
evade, “if 1 must say it, they was a little matter intosticated in liquor,*’ 

“ It is strange you men can’t answer a plain question without so 
much trouble,” exclaimed the Captain. “ Let me see~who is the next 
withess,— William Jackson, mate. Well, Sii^ and what do you know 
about this fight?” 

“ I’m one of the mess, your honour,” replied Jackson, advancing 
nimbly. 

“ Well, and liovv/lid'the row begin ?** ^ 

“ Why, Sir, — yi^r honour,” said Jackson, “ we got talking of old 
times, your honour, and laughing about one thing and t’other, and by 
and by that man,” pointing at Toby, “ conies to his and his face 

was rather smutty, your honour. So he thought as how we laughed at him, 
and then he called us all manner of names — he called me a ‘ Michiman's^ 
ivarmint^ your honour, and he called Peter there, as got his liead cut, an 
old Brummagem smasher, your honour; an(\ abused all hands, without 
one saying a word to him, but ’cause he was quite drunl;, your honour.” 

That’s a lie,” grunted Toby. 

“ Silence, Sir,” said the Captaih, in, a loud tone. 

“ And thcMi,” continued Jackson, ” when Peter said sum at about his 
nose, he tuck hold of the can jist as the bluefrockmau put it on the 
tabic, and hove it slap over him, and it all went down his ])oll ; and 
'twas very hot, your honour. 4nd then they fought over the table, 
and Toby beat his head all to a mummy, and all we could do wouldn’t 
stop him, your honour, until the Regulator come ancl parted ’em. lie’s 
a very refectory man in the mess a?-ways, and tliat’s all 1 knows 
about it, your honour.” So saying, he made a bow and retired. 

” Well, Master Williams, or Toby, or whatever they call you,” said 
the Captain, addressing our crest-fallen friend, who liad again taken up 
a backward position, “ these are very fine doings — very fine doings, 
indeed, Sir ! You might have killed the man. Sir, and then what would 
have been the consequence ?” But Toby said not a word, nor moved a 
muscle. “ Are there any more Witnesses? Oh, — here’s another, I 
see — James Roberts.” v 

“ Your honour,” answered our old friend the serjeant, coining for- 
ward, who, for Toby’s sake, had got himself put down as a witness. 

“ WeH.’^'^said the Captain, “ 1 am rejoiced that you saw the trans- 
action, Roberts, because I am sure you* will tell me the plain truth.” 
Accordingly Roberts recounted in a straight-forward manner the facts ; 
how that the provocation had been entirely on the other side, and tliat 
until Peter Felt had pulled Ids (I’oby’s) nose, lie (To6y) Ivid conducted 
himself in an orderly gind peaceable manner, nor shown the smallest dis- 
position to pugnacity, nor Used any other language beyond his ordinary 
^‘unting; — at once placing the affair in a very different *iight, and 
turning the tables upon the hitherto triumphant party. 

“ And so, Sir,” said the Captain, addressing himself to Peter 
when he had heard Roberts patiently to an end — ‘^yoii pidled tlie ni.irf^s 
nose, did you, Sir ?” 

“ I only went to brush the smut off, your honour,” replied belt, 

‘ * Qwery— did Jackson ever serve in the capacity of Midsbipniau’s Steward ? 
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' dismayed, whose natural skin was fast approaching in colour to the arti- 
ficial part. 

“ He almost unshipped it,*’ grunted Toby, in an under tone. 

^ “ You only went to brush the smut off, Sir? And pray, Sir, what 
right had you to. touch another man’s nose, even if it was to brush the 
smut off ? And,” continued the Captain, “ I think you richly desejved 
all you got. What ! pufl a man’s nose, indeed ! You were served per- 
fectly right — be off about your business’; and mind, Williams, never 
-gef into the hall again with a smutty nose.*’ 

“ No, your honour, thankee,” answered olj Toby, as he made his 
best bow and spejsdiest exit, much delighted and\ surprised with his 
favourable dismissal. ^ 


INLAND CRUISK OF A NAVAL OFFICER.* 

M AT II e IIEI.TKN 11 AM . 

• 

I KNOW not by whaf means, but it has grown into a most absurd 
fafahiun with us English, at all travelled, to abuse our climate. It is a 
sheer affectation, at once untrue*, as compared with the climate of other 
countries, and ungrateful and stupid in ourselves. We have liad a 
delightliil summer, forgotten and abused in September, because it is 
succeeded by a ratlier stormy and wet autumn ! Icannot understand it. 

In October, to be sure, we had a few trees blown down, with occasional 
heavy rain ; showery rather than continued ; never much interfering 
with the promenaders at the Montpellier Gardens, at Cheltenham. 

I was in Paris in November, and from the top of the Etoile Triumphal 
Arch could trace the Seine overflowing the meadows in many places 
from Meudon to St. Denis ; the plains of Grenelle under water, and 
many of tlie Iiouses in that suburb, beyond the Champs do Mars, ruined. 
In France it appeared that they had had, according to themselves, 
nothing hut rain for three months. I dare say the English in Paris 
\vere not aware of it, or cried out ,as they met eacli other — “ Ah ! it’s 
worse at home but affectation is our great forte, 1 wish all this set 
of countrymen and women were condemned to be well fried on the 
coast of Guinea, or Jamaica, or in the United States; to exchange 
their agreeably diversified, sunny, shady, and rainy days aj home, and 
tranipiil sleep at night, for the etcrm^l glare and heat of Asia^or America, 
the summer suffocation and flies of Florence, or the delicate assiduity of 
the mosquitos, as they scratch, kick, and tumble at night, over lialf tlie 
globe. , , , 

I had been pelted in the Paragon, at Clifton, some days by these 
■stormy showers before I thought of making a siiort trip over to Bath. 
Poor old Bath, which for these last twenty years jiobody hears an^ 
thing of,* ever since old Mr. King’s (M.C.) time, wlien with august 
aipthority he invariably held up his antiquated Watch to the band, at the 
^ur of midnight, anjJ cut short juvenile festivity, spite of sweet implor- 
ing faces. At that day Batl^ was still called a fashionable watering- 
*. there was a season when country squires took their youngest girls^ 

Continued frAii 
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there to bring them out at the Upper Rooms, under the auspices of King 
King, while Francis Jno. Guinet presided over the Lower Rooms, 
devoted more especially to whist-playing and concerts; but dancing was 
the order of the day, up and down. MiJsom-street was redolent of 
beaux, with a fair sprinkling of eccentric comets-comical. One navai 
Captain delighted in a pea-green coat, another danced the newly-come- 
in (piadrille on Thursdays, with a peculiar actifity and elegance all his 
own, to the great amusement of half the room. It was the matched 
cachoucha, “ en avant deux^^^ vis-a-vis a venerable dame of sixty-fw/e, , 

Mrs. W , who never missed showing off with double the activity of 

sixteen. , 

Even so recently^is twenty years ago we had much more character 
left us to laugh at or admire than can now be found, search as we may. 
They were still alive and merry — “ frisking beneath thecburthen of four- 
score,” We may grow wiser, more sedate, but we ivre growing dread- 
fully dull at the same time, Bath was then full of people of con sequence 
— many of our nobility were constantly among the loungers in the 
Pump-Room, or Milsom-street, or the Crescent; or si^oying the 
crowded balls, Mondays and Thursdays. Lord Hood was still among 
us, at the advanced age of ninety. 1 think 1 see his venerable stately 
figure as he walked quietly home to hisv house in Queen-square. While 
Admiral Linois delighted in hearing and encouraging our pretty girls, 
who gathered round him, to play the very douce with “ la langue 
Fraugaise.** 

Parties and cards at tlie dowagers’, and squeezes of at homos,” 
enlivened the nights ; and Sydney Gardens occasionally boasted tlic 
presence of all the beauty and fashion of the town. Then came the 
variety of musical festivals at the Abbey, and the lionizing particular. 
There was the astonishing Miss W. — the most beautitully painted 
maiden lady, of a certain age (not to be guessed), in the whole world ! 
There was the still more moving Mr. W., who sent half, the more deli- 
cate better-halves of the creation into fits, at the sublime patlios of 
his improvisoed poetry about a " cock and a bull,’* set to music, and 
accompanied at the more impassioned parts by very clever trumpeting 
from the mouth ! This delectable genius rarely got up from tiic piano 
under three hours ; whde the fair creatures hung breathless ou the 
sounds, and some of them were obliged to be conveyed away out of the 
room in hysterics! As to us wags, prone to laughing, we were ready 
to split 0U4; sides at the odd faces this trumpeting Apollo made, as he 
shook his well-powdered head, shutting Ids eyes close, by way of not 
witnessing the havoc this most tedious of soul-stirring sounds created. 
Such was Bath — such its follies — such its amusements. 

I put myself on the top of one of the morning coAcliCwS running to 
it, and found it changed — changed — O ! how changed. It is absolutely 

t ead. I hastily walked up that once crowded Milsom-street, through ' 
lb Circus, to the once gay Crescent, down again through Gay-street^ 
(no longer gay), to tl\p Pump-Room, the Abbey Yard, North and i 
South Parade. ■ ' ' 

I was as melancholy as a “jibed cat,” though the day was beautifui,* 
but there was nobody to be seen — even nhe Pump-Room was silent 
no sounds of the harp and fiddle, no loungers, no flirting, no nothhig."^ 
Very few idle sedan chairs to seen, and,^bove all (as most melan- 
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•choly !)* not a gentlemanly or lady-like invalid anywhere viaible, I 
think I did see one, now I recollect, wheeling himself about in a singu- 
larly-contrived wheeled-riwir, on the North Parade. But where are all 
tjie beaux and belles ? Where the gay-liveried footmen ? Where the 
bustling of the doctors to-and-fro — the crowded pastry-cooks, and 
libraries? My heart ached again as I walked to the handsome stone 
bridge they are building%)ver the Avon, at the North Parade. • 

“ And so,*’ said I to myself, “ this then is the work of twenty 

' years !’* Here is a pretty bridge, but where are the people — particularly 
the pretty ones ! — to walk over it ? I would not be satisfied that I wa-s 
indeed twenty years older— that all the light of heart and beauteous 
were mothers — nay, some of *em grandmothers I (md frolicsome and 
fool i all boys were now sobered and thinking individuals, whose sons 
have taken their^lace — but not in Bath ; nor their daughters. This is a 
weak, morbid way' of facing the change that comes over the spirit of our 
dream : — so I cut round the Abbey, to look for a little life in the market- 
place, which J think fallen off too ; but it was not market-day, perhaps. 

1 could not but atlmirc tlig beautiful new church the town has built in 
th(j Bath-street, and, pevhaps, the opening the Abbey cloisters into tliat 
street is anotlu'r great improvement ; but I was rooted to these snug- 
geries. It is of no use talking *to t>ur affections — to our customs — of 
imj)roYcments. It is no improvement — it is too often tearing from us 
what is most beloved. A few elderly people tottering slowly about I 
looked at, thinking I could recollect some face through its care and 
wrinkles — not so, all seemed totally changed — another generation knew 
notliing of mine. Now what, setting feeling aside, is the truth of 
all this / 1 am not sure that Bath is not more populous than it was 

tw(3nty years ago (query ?) It certainly was more in vogue as a water- 
ing-plate ; but they say now it has become more a place of constant 
residence, having no particular season, A master of the ceremonies 
still lingers in it ; if his occupation is not gone, so much the better; 
but it is most certain that, even coming from the tolerable stir of Bristol, 
Bath has the air of a deserted town, so few gentry are seen in the streets ; 
so little is there doing; so dull and listless does everything look ! The 
very shops appear poor and spiritless, with their doors shut, and nobody 
in them. In all this there can be no mistake — it is not, 1 am sorry to 
say, the mere jaundice ot^ comparison that “ sicklies o’er** our age. The 
boul may be said to have fled from the body. A town devoted to gentry, 
without fun and folly of all possible sorts, is a sad affair, in this way 
our quiet nineteenth century tommon sense will give the death-blow to 
all our watering-places, one after another. Why have they destroyed 
(by building on) Sydney Gardens, one might ask, by seeing the number 
of houses emptf in the town ? An inhabitant will answer — nobody 
irequented them of late (so sensible !) ; and, besides, we have made a new 

^park out of tlie meadows (where we used* to go and drink milk an^ 

whey), tefthe west of the Lower Crescent. This nevv j^ark is too bail; 

l^nor did I see anybody there either. I had seenpnough of seeing nobody, 
4id waited impatiently at the White Hart for one of the return coaches 
Jk Clifton. The bedhty of the country, as soon as I was fairly out of 
&wn, soon drove off the sort ^f weight that oppressed me in the lifeless 
slfRets of this once emporium of the west of England. 

Young Brunei’s carriage was drawn up at one of the inns on the 

' 
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road, waiting for him. He is superintending the line of railroad which ’ 
is cutting up the fields in good earnest along the level of the river to 
Bristol. In some spots viaducts were being buttt ; in others the slopes 
of banks cutting through. Railroads, take them all in all, after a fev^ 
years have reinstated the verdure where tlie cuttings take place, may 
not much hurt the beauty of our country, but certainly will not do it 
any ’good, or lend a single feature except a fow^ arches where they occur 
to improve the landscape. One can well imagine how men rave at 
having their parks and their privacies intruded on by these ruthless '• 
cuttings and spoilings of all rural associations. 

At Clifton ope he^rs a good deal of the beauties ^of Weston-super- 
Mare, on the Clianitel, as a nice watering-place, and steam-boats are 
constantly taking company in the summer to the romantic Ilfracombe, 
cooped up in its secluded sea-coast hills, opposite Swansea. 

The ferry at the lower j)art of the hot-wells takes you across to the 
green enticing meadows, two miles off, to eat strawberries at the litth; 
village of Shalton. But where can one well go amiss in England, if 
we would search for rural beauty ? It is cvervwliere. There are twenty 
sites at Clifton itself, setting aside its grand views over the downs 
towards the Severn, and the other over the town of Bristol and valley 
to the south — there are twenty sp6ts, /each in itself a paradise in this 
way, I begrudge excessively the inroads on the wood of the rocks 
opposite, now made ugly with board housvcs, scafl’olding, and slides, and 
tram-ways of the bridge-builders, who are advancing with their pigmy 
wall against the face of the rock — nibbling at these huge masses to 
square them, and set them up exactly in mortar. The beginning does 
not bear looking at — however noble and useful the result may turn out. 
Wliat mites we arc ! 

I forgot to say that Bristol has a facility she had not some fei(l^ years 
back for lier commerce. I allude to small tug steam-boats, which now 
lake the merchant-men up and down the river — but it’ is all in vain, if 
there arc so few vessels to tow. I am told .Clifton is full of genteel 
retired rich merchants— that vast treasures are locked up — fast bind fast 
fmd — if so what is there to be wished ? I know not, unless it were 
that they lend some of their money ‘to their sons or clerks, to carry on 
a wholesome activity in a particularly populou8ly-///c^///erf spot ! 

There is hardly any medium to be preserved in a' once thriving sea- 
port. It must go on increasing or go off to nothing, in this as with tlie 
filling of an^ place of amusement. The public are like a flock of sheep 
— only get a crowd, more crowds come. They follow, still follow — so 
sliip follows ship. 1 am certain that the emptiness of the basins one 
year is the cause of the continued emptiness^. 

I As I drove out of the town for the last time on the Ctieltenham coach, 
|from the White Lion, I prayed fervently, as 1 do now, that the Bristu\ 
Vjiana may brush up — rouse * themselves out of this apathetical, drowsy 
nl^tine, so little in harmony with what 'might be expected of The third 
commercial city in the B<;itish empire — ^so little in accordance with the J 
wants and wishes of a rather turbulent working class of its inhabitants' * 
The most ordinary engagements of life are evef the sweetest-— eve.; 
while we breathe, fresh springing within* us, until a very old age roba»! 

of our faculties — such as walking and riding — looking at the 
tields and trees, listening to chirping of birds, and hum of insects in the 
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. stin (from beneath some friendly shade)— all this in a hanpy vacuity of 
mind — thinking of nothing — a pure animal enjoyment that the Turks 
and other eastern nations sit down to smoke themselves into, while 
their eyes are perhaps totally unconscious of outward objects — or very 
fistlessly : it conies to the same thing, happiness ! I fancy we insist too 
much on the houo to arrive at this enviable state ; for while it pervades 
all nature like electricitji^ it is equally delicate and elastic, and will.not 
be palpably forced. Thence the effort to please or be pleased is sadly 
, abprtive, no matter with what appliances. Gold, vast possessions, great 
power, even unbounded admiration, we see often dreadfully fatiguing to 
the envied object. To princes it grows wearisome — and, descending, 
have we not sceif how dismal a favourite actors (Liston) may grow 
under too intense a notice, as the most laughter-sluing soul we have 
among us ? Mj*. Rice, the American actor, though coining money by 
jumping Jem Crow, yet is in a hiir way of jumping himself into the blue 
devils, and dying suddenly of wealth and applause ! 

No! forcing ourselves the least bit will never do. It is dreadful to 
sit down too. often to all the luxuries and “delicacies of the season’* — 
human nature cannot bgar*it. Thence the listless half torpor of the very 
rich I To them their exquisite wines are of no account — their opera- 
box is empty — concerts arc a bore— •and their carriage is given to the 
children and their nursery-maids, for its enjoyment — I say nothing of 
its use, which has become a matter of necessity. Thence it is, I think, 
that it gives me great concern wlieu I sec our four-in-hand men giving 
themselves so much trouble and anxiety, threading their way down 
Regent-street and out at Piccadilly, These fantastic bachelors begin, E 
think, to find it out, as we perceive there are so few private four-in-liands 
left about town,*’ Even a cab (or booby-hutch) is much more trouble- 
some than pleasant or useful, and, but for the name of the thing, our 
young fellows would cut short this inward vexation and anxiety I All 
this is apropos of the ordinary enjoyments of an Englishman — one of 
which is getting up on a well-horsed coach without the smallest concern 
(having paid his fare), with the full swing and liberty of looking 
about him over hill and dale ; and, as everything is so much in antici- 
pation, the pleasure is increased \^^he^ the journey of a fine day is only 
lo take up five or six hours of it — leaving out all the damp part of the 
all’air, the night and rain. This desirable distance was before me in the 
forty-two miles back to* Cheltenham. Through Ainesbury we went 
very cheerfully and comfortably. , 

1 found myself sitting next to a very poor young woman, wlio had 
got her head full of very different matter from the enjoyment of the ride 
or the scenery. How the brain blots out or creates positive things — 
things that are a«d are not positive! This poor thing, it would seem 
tom her story, which she soon fell to telling all of us in front, had left 
her cottage and her husband in a distant cQunly»to go alone to Bristol 
to make lierself sure of the rumoured infidelity of* her husband. Sl^ 
seemed, though very miserably clothed or fitted for such a journey, and 
Without a shilling in the worKl, to have considerable satisfaction in hav- 
now, she said, [coved his villainy ! 1 could not help reflecting on 

ine odd sources of comfort and satisfaction, and on the serious folly 
^SfWiicting in this world, worthy, one would think, of a lunatic asylum* 
Here was an instance : a hard-working creatur e — very good, I dare* 
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say, but very coarse, without one atom of what the world calls sense, 'Sr- 
sensibility, or imagination, who leaves her daily occupations and her 
daily bread to go quixottising on such an errand, without taking into 
account the increased irritation on her return to the convicted husband, 

. whose ire will be chafed exactly in proportion ! Our coachman was a\i 
odd fish, a queer cross between a Maworm and a J elm ; he laid the law 
of tile case down very peremptorily — settling k, that nothing less than 
hanging would do ; to which she agreed the more readily as he promised 
so to arrange it with the coachee who was to take his place as to give her^- 
an extra lift on homewards; he, besides, gave her a sliilling when we 
arrived, which made amends for a great deal of serious nonsense he talked. 
We also joined in akling this silly thing to regain her home, and finding 
out, no doubt, tha|^he had much better have never left it. 

There is an air of bustle and pleasure-business al)put Cheltenham 
very enlivening after the dead stillness of either Bath or Clifton. It is 
the fashion for everybody to be more out, more seen, at all times of the 
day, so that the High-street and the Montpellier Avenue are always 
alive with w'ell-dressed people from morning till night, independent of a 
good proportion of gay equipages and equestrians. 

The chief impulse to all this is the fashion of the promenades at the 
Montpellier Spa and the King’s W^ell Walk, both crowded during the 
summer, every morning and evening, all walking up and down very 
sociably, listening to the bands, or looking at eacli other, a source of 
great pleasure and satisfaction 1 The great secret vvliy this fatigues l(*ss 
than most other congregations is, its being in the open air, under tiie 
shade of trees, with the health and good spirits induced by the walk to 
and from it, from the various parts of town. The getting up of a 
morning early, at seven or eight o’clock, is in itself a novelty to at 
least half the company, while the quiet, early hours of the evening 
parties or public amusements, sends them to bed almost invariably 
before midnight — just as it should be. 

Tiiere are various ways of residing in Cheltenham for that most 
acceptable part of the visitors, “ single gentlemen,’^ whether of the Army 
or the Navy — albeit that both professions are voted by all prudent 
dowagers as of tlie “ detrimental” older. Young s(juires of promising 
estates, in prospect, as they support with filial solicitude their dctir 
father as he totters into the Rotunda for his gjass of water, are seen to 
great advantage by sensitive girls, and their kind and considerate 
mammas. « 

But for the lodgings of the beaux elee^t tliere is the “ Plough,” a 
capital family-house for very long purses. For my part I do not like 
the colfee-room ; it is not comfortable; and the gas of an evening was 
most offensive. At such hotels there should be a seednd sort of draw- 
Yhig-room for men who are staying in the house. Tlie constant brandy.r 
\ 2 nd-water drinkings, lulichecns, &c., in any coffee-room, with the hurry- ' 
^urry in and make it impossible to live in such a thoroughfare. 

Tlien there are the boarding-houses : at the head of fifty or so, stand ■ 
the Imperial, the Albion, and the Priory, the last being the morj 
domestic and social ; the two first are little less than hotels, in whicj; 
people rarely speak to each other, or get acquainted, though they do^ 
indeed often dine together at one long table. It depends on the cha|hbr 
of accidents aa to who^sjjs^jiext you. Mrs. Joseph’s house is a very 
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good one, but the family parts are distinct residences — the men all being 
kept together, which I myself do not quite like for any length of time 
nevertheless, notwithstanding the inconvenience of certain elderly 
spinster and widow ladies at other houses who may by accident and the 
tienevolence of their natures grow too engrossing on the subdivided time 
and attentions of any one man, who may delight in being very inde- 
pendent and good for nothing. , 

The third plan is only for heirs apparent : one of those nice houses 
fja<;ing Imperial-square, where he has the whole world backwards and 
forwards before his door, under his drawing-room French windows, 
thrown open of a morning, and just agreeably, shaded with shrubs and 
flowers. This is Very enviable for a short time at J:he rate of twelve or 
fourteen guineas a-week ; but then he must have a regular establish- 
ment, and enter on the business of living seriously — give an occasional 
dinner, and more frequent evening parties. I do not recollect any 
bacJutlor of this stamp in Cheltenham : there was one, but not even his 
grey hairs could save him long; some dear creature snapped him up, 
and carried him (horrid!) away for the honeymoon to some secluded 
spot, to have him all t^) l^rself. The attempt at acting Tinion is, how- 
ever, only to be dreaded in this fashion — it is the excess of gratitude 
that makes it dangerous. • 

With an eye to my own asjlirations I should say there is no more 
jdeasaut vicinity than Cheltenham. From the flourishing state of the 
place — from the buildings slilhextending and the improvements making 
— ])roperty cannot be considered, either, extravagantly high; it is rather 
moderate — except, perhaps, m some of the choicest situations, or some 
of the most elegant villas, where, of course, there is always a fictitious 
value attached. It has grown to an immense extent, so that half the 
town must come to the Spa from the distance of from half to a whole 
mile oft'; while on the other side of the town the rival Pitlmlle Spa 
assembly-rooms and gardens are a mile and a half from the centre of 
operations — that is, the High-street librariCvS, morning auctions, the 
club^ and Montpellier Avenue promenade. 

This same Pittville and its beautiful grounds deserve to be more fre- 
quented, more patronized ; but w* are a capricious set of mortals. The 
magic word in England, vogue, fashion, has a positive and tyrannic 
power, exercised .nowhere else on the face of the globe. Thence Pitt- 
viile, as yet, displays itk cominodiousness, and its rural beauties, com- 
bined, to a cold and rather scattered admiration ; for, of <^urse, all the 
Cheltenham world agree iiv saying it is delightful, though they do not 
go to it often ; besides, it must be allowed, there is the good excuse of 
its being rather a long walk for the ladies. 

] was glad t» see one of the flower-shows held here, giving it all the 
attraction of a fairy-land ! These floral f^tes are increasing all ovoj 
England, and deserve the active support^ of oi/ery being with the leaf c 
pretension to good taste. Here, too, during tli^ summer, there 
public breakfasts given. I went to one, which was very gay Rnd 
agreeable. The good things were laid oflt up stairs, and very well 
arranged ; after which, as is usual, the company kept it up with great 
spirit in the grand saloon, of the Rotunda, where the music of the 
iicing-band is heard to great advantage. 

This is quite as fine a thing as the Coursal at Baden, while pfo- 
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menadc^s have twenty times the attraction. Unfortunately, there have 
sprung up in the town what may be called the south-west and north- 
east interests, tugging away in opposition each side of High-§trert. 
The Pittvillonians, on the north-east, buil(| away fine squares, places, 
and terraces, running the town out as close as they can brick-and-j 
mortarize it to the Spa and gardens ; while the older-established Lands- 
down Old Well Walk and Montpellier quarter look with a sort of 
offedded pride and anger at the attempt to draw'off any of the butterfly- 
votaries from their haunts thus separated two miles asunder. The very 
daily or weekly papers of the place are split into these rival factions ; 
nor can the tradesmen be wholly neutral— 'all is a matter of party ; so 
that Cheltenham is no longer one town, one place ; High-street cuts it 
in two. These two 'i^ides or limbs, while small, and depending on and 
attached to the main body, were all loving enough ; but now, alas ! they 
have grown so enormous as to break oft* — or rather, 1 1)elievc, strictly 
speaking, to tear the two sides of mother High-street asunder in their 
selfish squabbles ; as, I believe, the mother sides with her offspring 
according to the side of the way slie is of— from the entrance by one 
suburb at the turnpike-gate on the London rt'ad to the double exit by 
the other at the Gloucester and Tewkesbury gat^s, a distance of two 
miles by computation. This is a very complex question — a delicate 
subject; dangerous to enter on from its intricacy, and the great 
merits of both sides of the way. Montpellier yet rejoices in her 
master of the ceremonies, and the morning flutterings of assiduously 
well-dressed beaux and belles, who take their twenty turns up and 
down between the Montpellier and the Old Well Walk — that is, nine- 
teen at the former, and one at the latter— for here, too, there is a 
rivalry particular, divided only by the road. In vain those magnificent 
trees of the Old Well Walk invite to the rural, and the sentimental, and 
the impervious shades, and the revered steeple of St. Mary’s “ points to 
lieaven” in the fiir blue opening of this superb avenue,; in vain the 
lesser band, who liave no gay cavalry uniforms or morning official 
sash, make the air and grove undulate with tlieir emulous harmonies : 
no, it will not do, there is not sentiment cnougli. The great flock arc 
jostling each otlier in the long room or the llotunda of the garish 
Montpellier, or basking in its sunny vvalk, where all is flutter and llie 
flirtation of giddy youth ; while the more staid and elderly line the 
benches on cither side, and a very few pore over politics in the reading- 
room at Davis’s convenient library, under the same roof. If in this 
crowd one <iould by possibility pay attention to single individuals, it 
has the oddest effect imaginable to observe the water-drinkers taking 
their exact number of strides between so many glasses pf water — to 
watch the earnestness of their faith in its efficacy ! BqJ this is not the 
\oniy laughable idea attached to it, if it is to be efficacious. Cheltenham, 
Vs may be supposed, swarms with doctors, who quietly keep up the' 
iXjWssary quantum of chalybealic zeal, properly and sensibly mixed with 
a^jod dose of the disinterested and friendly. We have grown* out of 
the age of grave faces, and. gold-headed canes under nose and chin, and 
Ijead-shakings. The is seldom felt in the obvious or vulgar way ! 
a bland smile, the weather, the waters, the walks, a little chicken broth, 
a jelly, a canter on horseback, are thrown in. Avaunt, nauseous drugs^. 
If thjf* gentle patient wants stirring up, perhaps a \vahz or a gallop is 
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advised on the next Thursday night, to be taken with the most hand< 
some or best galloper — or no matter who, only wrap yourself up care- 
fully I ^nind the night air! 

Then it is, the doctor is such a dear man T* I will maintain that 
this modern and more sensible way of laisser aller prescriptions is the 
safest imaginable*; and particularly while the world is divided between 
the old killing and the n^vv homoeopathic letting-die system. Medical 
men are just now puzzled in the extreme ! In London a man may live 
many years unknown (God be thanked !) to either system ; but at a 
watering-place, let him, if he dare, trust to his legs, to a little starvation, 
to the pure air of early risings and early goings to bed — having once 
knocked at a dootor’s door, if but for the tithe part of a hair, he 
becomes a sort of ambulant property vested by prescriptive right in the 
said M.D., who always speaks of him as his, his own, his beloved pro- 
perty ! To cut Ihe connexion, whether by degrees or suddenly, must 
be considered as a kind of fraud ! With what face can any melancholy 
invalid answer his medical “ How d'ye do?” in the Montpellier Avenue, 
with Very well, I thank ye Very w'ell ! — what business has he to 
get well ? • 

But from things bodify let us come to the mind. To keep the mind 
in health, and thence the soul, is, again, the business of certain other 
respected individuals among us; •and here I pay a willing tribute to the 
perpetual curate of St. Mary's. I had been prejudiced against him as 
tlic greatest yhrt-killer in all Gloucestershire — an enemy to the races, a 
hater of dancing, and a putter down, if possible, of all sorts of amuse- 
ments, of not only the higher, but the lower orders — most orthodox, 
with a violent leaning to the evangelical. 1 will not assume that this 
current opinion of tlie place is well founded p it is to be presumed it is ; 
and if il is so, it is most j)articularly misplaced and unwise, ill a popu- 
lous town which lives by these very acts, for which it was built, by 
which it prospers. It can serve to no possible effect but to its own 
defeat, and therefore I the more gratefully will dwell on the excellences 
of this prominent minister. 

In the pulpit he is insi)ired ! Ilis sermons are not only good and 
impressive, but contain a force, aid«d by the charm of a fine voice and 
varied moduiatjon in their deliver)^ that fixes a breathless attention. I 
am convinced that ^lis earnest eloquence and close matter-of-fact man- 
ner, one day, in a charity sermon, doubled the charitable intentions of 
the congregation ! I am sure it did mine. This earnestness it is, this 
eloquence of passion, with a l^andsome person, and graceful carriage in 
the pulpit, that makes hinv^ihe most popular preacher, if not the most 
popular niKii, in Cheltenham, where, however, he otlxervvise does great 
good by his activogjiatronage of the infant schools— some of which, if not 
• all,j 3 We their useful existence to liis exertions. To feel and understand this 
sbrt of imperceptible good, a man must cruise about in the by-streelsand ^ 
lanes, wheje these humble schools swarm with the little challerers, v 
k Much, at this tender age, they do not learn ; but it keeps them out of 
iL^m’s way, and out of their poor mothers' wAy, for a few busy hours, 
school-yard is fitted as a sort of gymnasium, with swings, bars, 
knotted ropes, &c. I aiji sure I was as highly interested looking 
4l4be8e little things, let out by hundreds to return home, each taking v, 
their little toddling ways, or linked liand in h^tnd in earnest talk, as 
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Sir Francis Head at the grave gatherings and gruntings of his German, 
pigs. 

Here it has the additional zest of coming home to our immediate 
business and bosoms, and I was proportionably fateful to its promoter. 
Wliat a pity* thought I, that so estimable an individual should conceiV^o 
that the harmless amusements of this world, so essential to sweeten often 
the- too bitter cup of life, are incompatible wifh a true piety and stead- 
fast religion ! Surely they are not. It is in vain to saty that, because 
great gatherings of the lower orders engender some mischief raixed.up 
with their pastimes, that, therefore, they had better be suppressed in 
toto! — as if the buoyancy of youth and youth’s folly were to be sup- 
pressed ! It will have vent and break out somewhere. It is for the 
leaders of society to direct it, and promote it to the best end. This, as 
1 have elsewhere hinted, is what is so very much wanted in England — 
the encouragement of the amusements of the lower orders I 

Would any stranger believe that, in all the populous town of Chel- 
tenham — a place expressly meant to be the focus of mirth, gaiety, and 
amusement, there is not a single spot set apart for the youth of the 
poorer orders, who are exactly the predominant party and life of tlie place 
— of all places. For the comparative few there are ball-rooms, prome- 
nades, gardens, bands, clubs, fire-works, balloons, floral f 6 tes, dejeuners, 
&c,, but no field, no common, no rotunda, no nothing for the poor. To 
them, except what they can see on tiptoe from the road, and over 
barriers, or fences, or listening outside enclosures, all is excluded— 
completely tabooed. Could they afford the price of tickets, &;c., still it 
could not well be, nor sliouid it : but the (question is, why have they 
not some pkees set apart for their own merry meetings ; rooms to 
dance in ; gardens to drinlHea in ; fields in common to play at athletic 
games in i The rich and influential in the town must do it for them, 
it is out of the question that it can originate with themselves, but who 
can doubt^its being gratefully taken advantage of, if they had places of 
the sort to go to of a Sunday evening, and now and then on other 
evenings ; a prospective good sense directs and provides such things, 
whicli are quite as essential to the well-being of large bodies of [icoplo 
as the work they get to do, — nay,» as the very bread they eat! Jt is 
hateful to see a whole population with no recreation — 410 fixed mirth 
generated and kept alive by numbers ; thence it is that our youth grow 
up so brutally miscliievotts ; the boys malicious, sullen, silent; the 
girls any k.ow — what do their mothers care t Thence the mischief so 
much complained of by the rich, in their, fences, their fruit, their fields 
all about the town ; but the fault is obviotfely theirs. Why are they 
so stupidly apathetical about one of the first wants of the ^ce? To 
begin : let the fields now for sale on the London road,» above the Priory, 
be bought by the town, and made public ; with a good substantial 
building well floored~pla:n, but comfortable ; and let some of the 
\»ddlers of the platfe have a small sum to attend there at intervals for i 
the people at large, instead of half starving on a scanty patronage : this/ 
or twenty ways of coming to the same end, would be twice blessed, 
givers and receivers, t J 

In the whole range of wants for which meetings and requisitions ok 
• called of the upper orders, nothing is so .essenthir as that somethings of* 
tl/s kind should be wonder is, why it has not 
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, been done — how the permanent people of the town can bear to have 
so barbarous a line drawn between themselves and the poorer part of the 
community ! This gross neglect of a very vital principle is not, I am 
sorry to say, peculiar to Cheltenham ; but it is very conspicuous there, 
^here people go to be gay and see happy faces. Not a ball but the 
road is crowded with those who would fain dance ; at the fire-works at 
the Old Well Walk fife or six thousand of the youth covered* the 
adjacent fields. If a balloon goes up all the town arc out about the 
roads. It is for the proprietors on these occasions to cause tliese extra 
shows for our pleasures, to be paid for by the rich, for an inner circle, 
but to let in all who like, gratis, to an outer one[ and make them kindly 
a part of ourselves*: the good feeling alone engendered by such a con- 
trivance, would repay ua ten-fold — apart from the civilization created, 
and positive g^od. To all this there are many, too many, genteel 
people who would shrug up their shoulders as they read, and say, 
“ What nonsense ! the poor of the town donH want it, it would be 
laughed at, or end in riots and confusion. The best way is to let things 
alone, and everybody to amuse themselves in their own way.” For 
sucli reasonors I have «o answer, except to beg them to go about the 
world a little, see, compare, and reflect ! 

For doing or not doing any pne fhing in this world (short of some 
positive or dreadful crime), there are almost as many good reasons 
against as for, besides all the confusion of clear logic ; SO it IS IlOt 
worth while arguing the case with those who hold it, that our poor 
people have just as much amusement as is necessary, or as they wish 
for, 1 would not contend against the sombre bad taste of llie present 
Older of tilings, as a matter of taste; hut I look furth(',r into the good it 
most certainly would create, and which would pervade all classes, by 
making some effort to get our youth out of the vicious beer-house 
swilling system, and make them more fond of out-of-door games and 
pastimes ; to whicli may be easily added, as a refinement, dancing and 
music ; but it is certain that this cannot be without help, — nay, without 
the active exertions of their superiors. In every town in England there 
is a knot of some half-dozen individuals known to the whole town as 
the ricliest, the most fashionable, as the most meddling (for good or 
evil). These are the men I vvemt to gel hold of; and Chelumham’s 
notables are the very men I should like to begin with, by begging them 
to read what I have to say, and which, not to alarm their pride, or 
wound the delicacy of their various organs of resistance to of iguial ideas 
(which might hurt a very jujR self-love), I will here humbly sum up in 
a few parting words addressed to them, where they do congregate, 
under the portico of the assembly-rooms in Iligh-street, as they sit on 
tliosc domestic commodious green benches : — 

Gentlemen, — ^'fhere is not one of you hut is^ surfeited with what is 
commonly called pleasure ; your dancing days are over ; and your 
worships* (two being magistrates) are not the belt judges of musit*, 

, beyond the “ drops of brandy” of your youngi^r days ; but you are good 
Wen, and have the power of doing incalculable good, beyond riding out 
m a morning, readilig the papers at your club, taking your quiet walk 
l^at eight or nine at the Moiflpellier, and leading very exemplary lives, 
TOthe very great edification of your respective families, and the 
indifference of all the rest of the count^ ^-^oucester. Gentlenjsp, 
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close to tlie separaling hedge of the Old Well Walk garden there arc, 
certain meadows still existing, making part of gentle and delightful * 
Bays-hilL These fields, whicli at the lower part, you know, skirt the 
Chelt (poor little despised Chelt 1) — these fields, I say, they are already- 
beginning to cut up into a semicircular road, by way of entrance to certain 
streets or villas projected on the banks of this rivulet.* To you does it 
beUng to stop this gothic spoiling of the greatest beauty your town 
possesses. 

But the owner, Mr. Tliompson (I think), says, that he must make 
this part of his property available, and even threatens to cut down that 
noble avenue of elms of the Walk itself (to make money), because the 
land lies idle — the Well Walk gets few subscribers — and grass is not pro- 
fitable ; and because of a number of becauses. You it is who should 
and could stir the town to buy this land, and even the wlioleof Bays-hill ; 
the venerable old house on its summit, now a school, and once the resi- 
dence of George III., included. Induce the town to buy this, and 
throw it open entirely to the public, as a kind of breatiiing-lungs to the 
town itself. Buildings are not wanted; Cheltenham is already over- 
built ; but private speculation never stops, an'd will ever fix on the best 
spots to go on perpetuating brick and mortar, and throwing up walls 
particular. This is the best spot for the proper diversions of the mass 
of your population. If even two fields of it were secured, it would be a 
blessing to the place. You have no time to lose ; wait but a year and 
you'll vsee a great row of houses. Health, air, exercise, and Bays-hill, 
adieu I 

You must next turn to the inconvenient side of the Bath road ; there 
you may still secure a few acres, or, as I have remarked as preferable, 
the field leading to the wantonly-destroyed bridge over the Chelt ofi‘ the 
London road — now the depdt for manure and rubbish. Your own good 
sense, after these hints, will tell you the rest. The mere authorities of 
the town are your humble servants ; — let theirs be the body (if not 
corporate) in this affair, and yours the directing soul. As it is, they 
are a body, without the soul of a flea, and will never do anytliing 
bevoncl attending to their own small individual interests in selling fish, 
flesh, loaves, and haberdasliery, 5' 

But sliould all else fail, there is one of yourselves, rich as Creesus in 
the fairest possessions of all Fittville. I would not encroach on the 
most distant and delectable grounds and Spa; 'but surely, all the nearer 
gardens noo' shut up, with notices not to be walked in except subscribed 
for, lose their sweetness on the desert air. « Open them freely to every- 
body dressed decently, — nay, give them to the town for ever ; and you 
raise yourself a belter monument than anything in marble, were Thor- 
vvaldsen to work upon the whole Carara quarries for twenty years ; and 
Campbell or Moore write your epitaph on it when finished. “ con 

But if you will not^ givo them, perhaps you will sell them, at so 
njoderate a rate as still to confer a benefit, and very muclu increase ^ 
the value of what will still remain to you and yours, by will devised. 

I know not whether it would not be a master-stroke of policy, even 9^ 
a gift, by way of effectually drawing the place, -heart and hand,- 1 
your neglected elysium. » 

. When this is done, or triply done, — that is, ten or twelve 
sc(&hred in all three qu^g^s tne town I have pointed ouL — it will be» 
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fair beginning towards training the population to a better taste, more 
healthy, more innocent. The very fact once known, will cause a general 
gratitude, and should, by way of commemoration, be celebrated on the 
spot, by a festival, to which all — ^liigh and low — should be invited. 
They should dance in sets, the bands divided (as in the Champs Elysdes, 
or at village f^tes in France), with a few tents pitched, a little w^ak 
beer, and cider and cake8*(none allowed to be sold, nor stronger liquors), 
and the people might be safely trusted to their own amusement. All 
thi^ would beat a comparatively most insignificant cost to the town at 
large, every householder subscribing (the gentry jdouble or treble). The 
evening might end^in fire-works. There might be a joyous mixture of 
jugglers, puppet-shows, roundabouts, swings ; in short, there would be 
room and scope enough (no fear of glee enough) for everything, and 
to suit all sorts* of fancies. Tiierc is no doubt the people would be 
highly amused and tliankful ; besides, a great many clever, amusing 
vagabonds wlio now wander about, scarcely lionest, scarcely alive, 
would be encouraged to have better shows, Funnies, Jim Crows, swings, 
and roundabouts. It would soon grow periodical and permanent. The 
very gentry who vote ^foing to the Rotunda balls a bore on Thursday 
nights would here enjoy something new— the sight of enjoyment— the 
purest pleasure I know of; and you, fcentlemen, might be proud of thus 
diffusing for tlie general good your sadly bottled-up energies and bene- 
ficencies. 

Talking to these authorities so long, I have left out twenty interesting 
things connected witli the society of the magnates. 1 meant to have 
glanced at the well-managed public balls, tlie excellent band, and Die 
good tea ! (which it seems Almack’s cannot boast of, and vvhicli is, we 
all know, not beneath the dignity of history — of a watering place :) — 
but I must cut my yarn short, with tlie liope that I may one of these 
days return, and find some of my thoughts acted on. 


PETER pivot’s LETTERS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO IlIS FRIENDS 
AT THE DEPOT. 


No. IV. 

Before conducting you further into the interior, a brief general 
description of the country may not prove unacceptable to you. 

You are, of course, aware that New Brunswick originally formed a 
part of Nova Scotia, and that it was first settled by the Frencli early in 
the seventeenth oentury, under the general name of Acadia. 

Jiur many years subsequent to its final conquest by Great Britain, this 
section of the colony was almost entirely neglec!ed and forgotten : the 
milder cliijiate, and growing prosperity of the more favoured American 
'■I provinces, then belonging to the crown of England, continuing to 
^‘^sorb the swarms of enterprising or discontented adventurers, annually 
k tnrovvn off from the parent hive ; while the rigorous climate, and forbid- 
J^ng aspect, of this iron-bound coast, held out but little encouragement 
*^5^olonization, when contrasted with the inviting prospects, vvljicl^ 

« fired Die emigrant to the comparatively Vwm and sunny shores of 
lantic. 
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The consummation of American independence first brought these- 
provinces into notice. During the revolutionary contest, many families 
from New England, — preferring peace and protection iaa country still 
under the undisputed authority of the king, to the horrors of civil 
at home, — removed, under the title of KefVigees, to both sections of 
Nova Scotia; and at the peace which followed, some thousands of 
loyalists, who had remained faithful to the ^ast, followed the royal 
standard to St. John and Halifax, and were settled upon the best lands 
in the province, by the government to which they had so steadfafiftly 
adhered. 

These early settlers had to contend with many hardships, in establish- 
ing themselves in thfiir forest-homes, where, previous to their arrival, the 
voice of man was never heard, save when the lone hunter from the thin 
and wandering tribe of Indians scattered over the country, might pass 
the spot in pursuit of the moose or caraboo : the rude log-hut scarcely 
sheltered them from the intense cold of a long and rigorous winter, and 
they had not unfrequently famine added to their other miseries. Tiioy 
have, however, triumphed over every difficulty, and novv form a valuable 
nucleus on which to raise the structure of society in these new coun- 
tries. May their descendants not only inherit the virtues of their fathers, 
but justify, by a long course of pro^eri*y and happiness, the value of the 
principles upon whicli they hold the title-deeds of their estates. 

In 1785 New Brunswick was divided from Nova Scotia, and erected 
into a separate government : its boundaries you will see defined on any 
modern map of North America, and I need, therefore, only say that it 
contains within them an area, exclusive of the “ disputed territory ” — 
an ominous phrase — of. in round numbers, twenty-six thousand square 
miles. Of ungranted lands there are at least ten million acres fit for 
cultivation ; and that fine district, our right to which is contested by the 
Americans, is said to contain seven millions of acres of the finest land 
in this part of North America. 

'rhe surface of the country, although nowhere mountainous, is of a 
broken and undulating character; the sea-board, generally, is rocky, 
arid, and unpromising ; but the interior is covered with forests of luxu- 
riant growth, giving fair promise of a strong productive soil, which, 
when cleared, will yield a bountiful return for the labour spent upon it. 
Few countries are better watered : it containtS numerous lakes, and is 
intersected by many fine rivers, and subordinate streams, and there is 
not perhap'b a spot within the limits of the province, more than ten miles 
distant from the Tunning water. The facilities thus atforded to settle- 
ment are obvious, wljile, with short “ portages,’^ from the head of one 
stream to another, the country may be traversed in canoes, in all 
directions. " 

The soil is good, and will produce almost every kind of gt^in. 
Along the rivers, valuable intervals abound, jieriodically enriched by 
the overflowing of fhe waters, and yielding heavy crops ; fine^ islands of . 
a rich alluvial soil, are s^en to rise in varied succession, in all the lakes^ 
and rivers. Tliese are the gardens of the land, and there is scarcely/^ 
vegetable production that may not be raised u^on them, with little 
labour and expense. The soil of the uplands must, of course, var y i|t:- 
the several districts, but takc^i, generally, it is a strong black rnoul^ 
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which, without artificial aid, will give for some years after being cleared 
a fair return to the farmer. 

Looking only to the geographical position of the province, situated 
vwlhin the 45th and 48 degrees of north latitude, a very erroneous idea 
or the climate might be formed, notwithstanding the general knowledge 
of the fact, that the winters of the New Continent are much more severe 
than in the same parallel of latitude upon the Old ; and the stranger, 
however well-informed on this head, will* still have something to learn 
from experience on arriving in New Brunswick, where he will find the 
thermometer ranging throughout the year from 95® above zero, to 30® 
and 35® below it ; while in winter even this index will not always give a 
correct estimate of flie coldness of the weather to his*feeling. For often, 
when tl:e mercury is lowest, the absence of wind, a clear sky, and bright 
sun, will enable kirn to walk, or drive, without suffering any inconve- 
nience from the cold ; while, at other times, when the thermometer is 
comparatively high, a piercing north wester forbids all egress from 
the house, without imminent danger to the ears and nose of him who is 
rash enough to brave its bijing blasts. Yet, rigorous as is the North 
American winter, it is licit without its own attractions and enjoyments. 
Th(j sleigliing is delightful ; the sportsman enjoys the invigorating chase 
of the large game in the boundless (oTest; and, both in town and coun- 
try, it is the season of festivity and mirth, with all classes of the com- 
munity. Fur my own part, it is not the severity, but the duration, of 
winter, of which I should complain ; three or four months of it would 
be delightful, but eternal snow from November until May, — and I liave 
seen a blazing fire, and May-pole on the frozen river at Fredericton on 
May-day, — is not to be borne with patience, by any native of a milder 
clime. 


The heat of summer is often as oppressive as the cold of winter is 
intense; and the snow has scarcely disappeared when myriads of black 
flies and mosquitoes issue from their hiding-pkaces, and yield to no in- 
sects under heaven in the activity ami virulence of their attacks upon 
the human race. Yet, with all these drawbacks, few countries enjoy a 
more salubrious climate. Agues and lake fcvc’rs, those scourges of 
Upper C’anadn and other parts of \he continent, arc hero unknown; 
and in no region of the earth is a more healtliy, hardy, and robust lace 
of ])eo}>le to he foudcl. 

Tile population of New Brunswick may be estimated at 200,000 ; of 
these the greater proportion are descendants of refugees and* loyalists ; 

but from the stimulus lately gNen to emigration by the formaticiH of tlie 

New Brunswick Land Company, it may be hojied that this class will 
soon be outnumbered by settlers from Great Britain and Ireland. Of 
French Acadians Ihere is still a small remnant in different parts of the 
province. They are a jirimitive and simple-miqdcd people, retaining 
the language of their fathers — if, indeed, their wretched patois may be 
called FreJIcli ; and tliey are content to live on the small exhausted 
Clearings which were left as their inheritance, ♦without any attempt to 
lA^ter ilieir condition by bringing the^wild lands around them into cul- 
t^ation. * 

j^The province is also burthebed with the maintenance of some hun- 
uretTs of the negroes who were so brought away from the 
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southern states during the war, and afterwards so generomly paid for 
by poor John Bull, at the termination of the contest. They are idle 
thriftless beings, quite incapable of attaining an independent station in 
a climate so uncongenial to their habits and constitutions ; and tips 
government ought certainly to relieve the province from the tax 

absurd measure has imposed upon it, by removing these wretched 
blacks to our West India plantations, wherfe' they would not only be 
useful but much more comfortable and happy, flvery year produces 
a reduction in the numbers of the unfortunate aborigines ; and the pro- 
vince probably does nqt now contain above a thousand. 

Agriculture, although of late years much improved, is still in a very 
backward state. Than the French Acadians lazier or more unskilful 
settlers never perhaps scraped a scanty subsistence from the soil ; and 
the refugees who followed them, although undoubtedly a more enter- 
prising people, were still but slovenly farmers, clinging tenaciously to 
little scraps of interval along the margins of the rivers, and considering 
the uplands as unworthy of notice. With an increasing population 
came, however, the increased demand for, food, and attention has at 
length been turned with the most encouragihg result to those soils 
which had been so long neglected ; and it may be hoped that the New 
Brunswickers will not much longer allow themselves to be dependent 
on a foreign market for the necessary supplies of bread ; for, without 
hoping to compete with Upper Canada in the production of wheat, they 
may certainly raise grain enough to feed themselves ; and with their 
maritime position, extensive fisheries, vicinity to England, and salu” 
brious climate, they enjoy advantages which, taken altogether, are not 
perhaps to be found in any other part of British North America. 

There is an excellent breed of horses in the country ; and an olTiccr 
may mount himself as well for twenty-five or thirty pounds as he could 
for double the money in England. 1 have nowhere met witli better 
hackneys than tlie New Brunswick cobs : they are strong, active, and 
enduring, and so sure-footed, that they will travel safely over corderoys 
and forest paths, where an English horse would run the risk of breaking 
Ills own legs and his rider’s neck at every step. A horse’s keep is also 
very moderate — hay selling at from two to three pounds a-ton, with oats 
jiroportionably cheap. The bad roads, it must be owned, detract largely 
from the pleasure of horse exercise : they are few m number, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, of an indifferent character ; and while this important 
brancli of administration is left exclusively to provincial management 
and means, there is no hope of any adeqbate improvement. 

There is perhaps no greater defect in the present organization of our 
North American colonies than the total want of connecting lines of 
communication between them. The seaboard provinces arc, for all 
useful purposes, as m/icli cut off from any intercourse with the Canadas 
as if they were sitpated in different hemispheres; and for seven months 
in the year they are at present incapable of affording eacll‘ other any 
aid if the fate of both depended on it ; it is with difficulty that even tin/ 
weekly courier, with the mail-bag, can find Ins way — sometimes on fc-ol 
and sometimes in canoe — across the desolate wifderness that still sepa- 
^ rates the lower from the upper provinces. Tliis neglect would 
" lyproach to any government. It opefates most injuriously both upon 
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settlement and trade, and, when viewed professionally, it does indeed 
appear incredible that, with the experience of the past to guide, and the 
example of America to stimulate exertion, Great Britain should evince 
such apathy upon a point so seriously involving the efficiency of our 
I^rth American army. Instead of good and safe communications 
between the several divisions ol that force, enabling them to co-operate 
and act in unison, there exists not a path by which a company could 
march from Fredericton to Quebec ; and in the event of future war, we 
should probably be again obliged to have recourse to the desperate 
experiment of sending reinforcements. to Canada, company by company, 
upon snow-shoes, up the frozen rivers and across'the frozen lakes which 
intervene, but undei'a change of circumstances vvhiclr would now render 
the movcmeni one of extreme hazard ; — the Americans, who are fully 
alive to the imporj^ance of the subject, having while we have been asleep 
everyvvliere approached our extended frontier with excellent roads ; and 
any such inoveinent in detacliment as was made by the lOltli regiment 
during the hist war could not therefore be again attempted. 1 may be 
told, pcriiaps, that those norihevn forests have already been traversed 
by an army, ami I am ngl the man to deny that what General Arnold 
ert'ecteil with American militia might, if necessary, be accomplished by 
Britisli soldiers ; but the march of that officer from the Trennebee to 
Quebec is one of the most remarkable exploits of modern times ; and 
even Arnold, resolute and able as he was, failed in carrying more than 
one-third of his original numbers through that march of difficulty and 
privation. Besides, the chances are no longer equal ; and it is too much 
to expect that tlie British troops, isolated in detachments from each 
other, couM operate successfully against an enemy with every advantage 
botii of numbers and position in his favour. Let those who are in- 
trusted witli the guardianship of this splendid appanage of the British 
Crow'n delay no longer in applying the proper remedy. A road from 
Fredericton to Quebec has already been commenced, and the present 
asj)cct of affiiivs in Canada should alone suggest the expediency of its 
speedy completion. 

I feel assured that tlic prosperity and happiness of these provinces are 
dependent on their connexion with Great Britain; and 1 am satisfied 
that this feeling is still entertained by three-fourths of their inhabitants ; 
but if the clamour o£ a faction be mistaken for the voice of the people, 
and British principles and*British interests are to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of an antinational confederacy, it is hard to say how sooa we may 
feel tlie want of communicatioj:is which every motive of sound policy 
should have long since urged us to provide. 

Of equal importcUice with good roads as a defensive measure is the 
strength and elhci^cy of the militia; and it is painful to observe that 
in this resp(?ct also we are lamentably deficient in the energy which our 
neighbours have displayed, in upholding their system of national defence 

opposition to the popular cry which has so long been raist^^ against 
it. Under a form of government the most democratical the State legis- 
latures have had the wisdom and the firmness fo resist the will of the 
sovereign mob upon a^ost unpopular point, because they felt it could 
not safely be conceded ; while ii; the adjoining British provinces a party 
of rabid reformers in the Houses of Assembly have been permiNed 
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recklessly to abrogate laws under which a provincial militia might have 
been organized, capable, almost unaided, of defending a frontier which' 
everywhere presents positions in which 

** An hundred men might hold the post 
With hardihood against a host.*’ 

But as matters now stand, ilie militia system is worse than useless. I 
am no advocate for worrying labourers and mechanics with unnecessary 
drillings. Tiio system of instruction for a force of this descrigtiou 
cannot well be too simple, or the movements and formations to be 
taught too few. To keep together in column, and to deploy without 
confusion, is i'll! that should ever be required in close order ; but on the 
other hand the utmost encouragement should be given to gun and rifle 
practice. Competition for small prizes in shooting at^the target might 
be made a holiday amusement ; and the hardy woodsman who can hit 
his mark, and rally in column when required, is just the sort of fellow 
to contend with the long rifle in the forest, and both to make and man 
the stockades or abbatis which will best defend its passes ; but the parsi- 
monious policy of the day forbids all iniprov'enxent in an art which, at the 
first blast of the tocsin, converts the peaceful peasant into a formidable 
foe. The men who come cheerfully^ to their periodical musters are 
deemed unfit to be entrusted with the care of arms, and, with a short- 
sighted economy, a few thousand muskets are thus viewed as things of 
more value than the formation of a body of militia trained to use them 
with efiect. 1 do not overrate the efficiency of the force they are 
intended to counterbalance. I have small faith in the vaunted general 
excellence of the American rifleman ! The day has passed when the 
fierce backwoodsman went to plough with his rifle slung across his 
shoulder, and trusted mainly to it for the protection of his log-hut 
against the inroads of the hostile savage ; but the militia of the States 
all have arms, and, as they are habituated to llieir use — whether at target 
practice or at bear and buffalo shooting is of small importance, — their 
superior efficiency as an armed body cannot for a moment be doubted. 

In all other respects tlie Yankee militiaman — at any rate as an off'en- 
sive opponent — is by no means formidable. Unaccustomed to be com- 
manded, and impatient of restraint, he submits reluctantly, to control 
and discipline; and, however resolutely he may fight in defence of his 
own farm-steading, bis ardour speedily abates when carried beyond the 
frontier and I do him no wrong when I assert, that in passing that 
frontier he will meet with men who yield to him in no quality, physical 
or moral, necessary for the protection of their native soil against insult 
or aggression. 

But I have already given you, I fear, a surfeit of these dry details ; 
and you will not perhaps be sorry to learn that I purpose to close the 
subject in my next w^ith brief outline of the provincial government and 
administration ; tffter which you shall accompany me in a rjimble up 
country, visiting in our progress the farm-house of the settler, the shanty 
of the woodsman, and the wigwam of the Indian. ' , 
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THE KAFFlll WAR. 

CC«.L.ATERAL OCCURRENCES WITH THE THIRD DIVISION OP TH8 INVADINO ARM!, VNHSH 
• MAJOR COX. 

iAr AN OFFICER SERVING* 

After having everywhere dispersed the hostile tribes of the frontier 
chiefs, and thoroughly cleared the country westward of the upper Keisi- 
Kainrua, including the extensive forests of the Anmtola mountains, from 
the numerous bands •f Kaffirs which infested them, the^rd division, under 
Major Cox, in the early part of April encamped upon the beautiful 
plains of the Debc, watered by the stream of that name, a tributary of 
the Kiiisi'KammJ, and not far from the spot famed for the contest 
between 'PSlainbie and Gaika in 1818, wlien the latter was defeated. 
From thence strong detachments were continually employed in watch- 
ing and harassing the discomfited enemy, keeping them in check, and 
preventing them from assembling in force in their favourite retreat and 
stronghold, tlie kloofs of!he Keisi-Kamma; extending their operations 
to the deeply-wooded poorts of the Bi^Falo Mountains, and also acting 
in eoneerl with the 4th division* under the Field-Commandant Van 
VVyk*^, j)Ost(id in the green valleys of the Chumie. This force was 
entirely com}»osed of the Dutch mounted burghers of Graaff-Reinet and 
Somerset, and although ihcir courage and steadiness, on occasions 
requiring the display of these military virtues, ought not to be tried by 
too severe a lost, they nevertheless had a most imposing appearance ; 
and with their long guns, vvhicli they well know how to use, could in 
an ojien country elicctually keep in check the attacks of a very superior 
body of tliese savages : tliey, moreover, served uncommonly well for 
llie puiqioses of escort duty, whilst the more useful forces were disposable 
tor active operations against the enemy. This of the Dutch boors 
generally. There were many instances during the late war where 
individuals of that race proved themselves to be possessed of as stout 
hearts as any of their brethren in lyms, whose blood owned not the 
same source ; and it wouhl be unfair were the names of Rademaycr, 
Gryling, and Ncl, to Jje passed over without the expression of that praise 
which tried courage, wherever found, must always elicit. That the 
Kaflirs despised the boors is well known, and hated them withta hatred 
not to b(; surjiassed — the hatred^of hereditary foes. 

The 3rd division was composed of dilTercnt materials One battalion 
of Hottentots (the 2nd) embodied at the commencement of the irrup- 
tion,' and intrustef^^ to the command of Mr. Stockenstrom t. who 
obtained the temporary rank of Major for having raised a portion of 
this force ; Captain Jervis, with his light company* of the 72nd High- 
j^anders ; Field-Commandant Groepo, a loyal and faiilifiul subject of the 
colony, with *150 Hottentots, of the Kat River settlement; a body of 


* Well known as having taken a conspicuous part in the suppres>si<^« *he rebel- 
lious boors in 1815. * 

i Mr. Stockenstrom is brother to th5 present Lieuter-^^^^-Governor of the Kastern 
Province, and son of Landrost Stockenstrom, was treacherously murdered by 
the Kaffirs during a conference with then® iu 1811, and who coinxuauded the lelt 
diviisign of the forges ia the campaign of that year under Colonel Graham. ♦ 
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burghers of the Swellendam and Beaufort districts under the orders of 
Field-Commandant Linde, jun. ; and a detachment of the Cape mounted' 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Granet, 98th Regiment, attached to the corps : 
a party of artillery, with two light three-pounders, accompanied the 
division ; the whole, including commissariat department, camp iblloV- 
eijs, &c., amounting to about 1100 men, and commanded by Major Cox, 
75th Regiment. Lieutenant Sutton, 75th, wai Adjutant to this division. 

Whilst the 3rd and 4th divisions were left to awe and repress tlie 
frontier chiefs, Macomo, Tyale, (sons of Gaika,) Eno, Botlinia, his 
Excellency Sir BenjUjinin D’Urban marched, with the 1st division under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Peddle, 72nd Highlanders, towards the Great Kci, 
to demand satisfactory answers in person from Ilintza (paramount 
chief of all the Amakosas east and west of tlie Kci), to comniunicalions 
made to him on the part of his Excellency by the Commandant, Van 
Wyk, in February and March. 

Hintza, though never personally engaged in that succession of biood- 
shed and rapine which has ever been the result of our intercourse with 
the Amakosas, had been, however, strongly suspected of not only coun- 
tenancing hut urging the daring inroads of-- the border chiefs, being 
rewarded by them vvitli a part of the booty thus obtained. This sus- 
picion has been fully justified b^ his, subsequent dujilicity, and the cir- 
cumstances which have come to light since the commencement of llic 
irruption. On this occasion he even wont so far as to furnish supplies 
of men, many of his captains being recognised amongst those who 
invaded the colony in December and January ; and lor the greater 
security of the colonial plunder, he consented to receive it into liis own 
country, where he had also ]>reparod a retreat for the frontier chiefs, in 
the event of their being defeated by the British troo])s. Tliero can be 
no doubt that Ilintza had been induced to act in this instance wdth 
less of his usual caution, and tints to expose himself to the chance of 
detection, by promises of assistance from some disatfeeted people in the 
colony* ; he trusted that the time had now arrived when lie siiould no 
longer be obliged to wear the mask of hypocrisy, and that he might be 
able to appear openly vvliat lie liad ever been in secret, the inveterate 
enemy of the colonists. Had lie been sincere in his professions of 
friendship, with his influence as father of the tribes, hacked by a force 
far superior to that of any of the other chiefs, it would liave beim an 
easy matter to have restrained the evil propensities of his “children,’* 
or to have punished their turbulent and refractory proceedings. But 
his conduct was wise in a Machiavelian point of view : lie profited by a 
policy, mincing and short-sighted, hitherto adopted by us, wliicli only 
occasionally destroyed one of the heads of the hydra that infested our 
eastern possessions, but at the same time was the cause of an increasing 
number springing i^pin its stead ; and had not the hot iron been so sea- 
sonably applied^ the cdlony would have groaned under this monster 
for ever. 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban pursued the only system that could effectually 


^ This 18 not a unfounded assertion, but has been corroborated by the evidence 

of the frontier chiefs theni.>t]y(,;;^ who admitted, in a conference shortly previous to 
the peace in September, tliat the/ bad not only been promised support in the prose- 
cution of the war, but had j^^tualJy received supplies of ammunition from the colony. 
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strike at the root of the evil. On the 15th April he crossed the Kei ; 
sent to Jiintza requiring his immediate presence to confer with him con- 
cerning the war, “ and to enforce a compliance with the terms previ- 
ously proposed,’* that in the mean time hostilities should be abstained 
fr0m. The cliief not only disdained to send any answer to these 
several communications, but actually commenced hostilities by various 
acts of gross violence. • Offensive operations were in consequeitce 
immediately directed against him, and carried on with such vigour and 
success that the humbled chieftain was too glad to obtain a respite on 
any terms. Hintza was evidently not prepared for this energetic con- 
duct on the part of the Governor, and evinced tokens of a subdued 
spirit by a message* to his Excellency, that if he would draw off his 
troops lie would come into the camp and confer personally with him. 
Accordingly, on the ;29tli April, Hintza entered the camp of the 1st divi- 
sion a suppliant fur peace, and was treated with a kindness and considera- 
tion ill deserved by him. TIic treaty was road to him : on the following 
(lay, the 30th, it was ratified, and the termination of hostilities announced 
to the troo[»s, by the discharge of three pieces of artillery ; Jiintza of 
his own fice will uffering^to Remain with his son Krili, his brother Baku, 
and otiicrs, as hostages for the fulfilnYcnt of the several articles. 

On the lOtli May following, by a«'proclamation of liis Excellency, 
tlic right bank of the Kei, under* a salute of twenty-one guns, in the 
presence of Hintza and the British troops, was declared to be the 
eastern boundary of the colony, from its source in the Stormbergen to 
the s(^x; and the frontier tribes of xVlacomo, 'Jyalie, Eno, Bothma, 
T’Slamhic, te,, to have forffited for ever, by their unprovoked aggres- 
sions, the lands of their inli^*ritanco. Hintza was, moreover, required, 
as sovereign lord of all thc.Amakosa tribes, to issue his orders to the 
refractory chiefs to lay down their arms ; and the Comrnander-in-Chief, 
willing to stop the further effusion of bl(K)d, furnished the several 
odicers connnanding his divisions vviih instructions, authorizing them, 
in the event of any of the chiefs being disposed to submit, to offer such 
lenient terms as under the circumstances they could scarcely have 
merited. 

In the beginning of May tw’o Kaffirs arrived at the ramp of the 3rd 
divi!>iOu, ktiil.on the Hebe, escorted by a party from h(?ad-quartcrs. 
Thes(* were iiK^ssengvrs who were to put themselves in communication 
with the frontier chiefs, to Inform them from Hintza that he had made 
])eacc with the British, and desiring them to cease from farther hosti- 
lities. They accordingly on the.followiug morning took tluiir departure, 
and returned two days afterwards, slating that they had seen MacAmo 
and Tyalie, and had delivered the message ; that the chiefs had refused 
to surreuder either •their persons or arms, but had expressed their wil- 
lingne.ss to agree to terms of peace. 

Sutu, the great queen of th(^ late Gaika,. hearing what had ta^n 
•place, dispajiphed a Kaffir female to inform Major Co#c tliat she wished 
to “ open out her heart to him respecting her children,” alluding to all 
thejtribes subject to the family of Gaika. A teitt was in consequence 
pitched* for the use of Iv^rself and suite and, when everything was ready 
for her reception, a waggon was.scnt to convey her to the camp. 

She was received with the respect and attention due to her 
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station, and coffee, beef, &c,, in great abundance, were placed at bejr 
disposal, which seemed not to be the least agreeable part of the busi^ . 
nesa. Although the daughter of an Amatembu chief, in whosp i/eins 
flowed the noblest blood of the KaflSrs, she is evidently of Hottentot 
descent, possessing some of the most prominent features that characterije 
that extraordinary race. Her conduct at the commencement of the 
** gathering*’ was distinguished for its benevolence and humanity in the 
protection of the Kaffir traders. One instance deserves particularly to 
be recorded. At the missionary station of Burn’s Hill, looking into the 
richly-wooded glens of the Amatola (the principal source of the Keisi- 

Kamma), there dwelt' a trader of the name of J Sutu, whose 

kraal was situated at a short distance from the station, was in the 
habit of constantly attending it. An intimacy sprung up between the 
queen and the trader, and, notwithstanding the immense difference of 
their respective situations, she submitted without a"* struggle to the 
violence of the grande passion. The “ rising took place, and poor 
J — — would have been sacrificed to the fury of the barbarians, had 
not the queen interposed her own person, and stayed the u])lified 

weapon of tlie Amakosa. J soon afte/ found means to reach the 

colony in safety. He happened to be in Major Cf)x’s camp at the time 
of Sutu’s visit, who, upon seeingjier long-lost Adonis, ran up to him, 
embraced him with the most ardent affection, walked round liim, patted 
his rosy cheeks (for J — — was a man of healthy aspect), and shed 
tears of love and Joy. 

But to return to our narrative. Sutu, upon hearing the terms 
offered by the (governor, sent messengers to Maconio i'nd lyulic, 
earnestly requesting tliein to consent to a pailey. On the morning of 
the 13lh May, a Kaffir, carrying a red flag, which had been previously 
given to secure the bearer from molestation, came to announce that 
the two chiefs were ready for the desired inUu'vievv, and that if an 
officer and two men would go to them unarmed they would meet them 
with their followers in the same stale. The spot appointed for the 
conference was the base of a high hill, about four miles to the norlU- 
ward of the camp, called by the natives “ Tabendoda,” but betiur known 
to the colonists by the name of T’K>larnbie’s Koj>.” Tiiis mouniain 
is the most remaikable feature in the surrounding scenery. Its sides, 
densely clotlicd with almost impenetrable jungle, i;;se in sleep acclivity 
from the plain and abruptly terminate in a conical peak of naked rock. 

Lieut, ^jranct was despatcln-d wiih two men of tiie Cape Corps (one 
an interpreter) to the place of rendezvoqs j but on arriving be was in- 
formed by some Kaffirs that the chiefs were on the summit, and posi- 
tively refused to leave tlicir place of security. Sensible that the oppor- 
tunity was not to be tlirown away, and that by an mL*t of conlidenec in 
their generosity he might the more readily induce them to accede to his 

proposals and accompany him to the camp, Mr. Granet proceeded 
through the bush, land on reacliing an open space on the top suddenly \ 
appeared in the presence of the two chiefs, surrounded by about three 
hundred of their followers, many armed with guns, but by far the 
greater part witli their usual weapon, the assegaai. Being taken by 
surprise, they hastily endeavoured to conceal their arms by throwing 

— into the bush, and, resuming their seats upon the ground, awaited 
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the approach of the officer in profound silence. He advanced, and, 
taking Macomo and Tyalie by the hand, saluted them, and seated him- 
self by .their side, they merely answering in the colonial manner, “ Goed 
morgen.” 

•Macomo is a man of about forty -three years of age, short, but beau- 
tifully proportioned, and of a very dark brown. His features, which are 
cast in the Asiatic moul^, are handsome ; and there is a daring and 
determination in the piercing glance of his eye and compressed lip that 
command admiration. At this time his appearance was care-worn and 
dcje*cted, as if he had suffered much both in mind and body from the 
effects of the war. Ilis hair and beard, contrary, to the general custom 
of the Kaffirs, had been allowed to grow, and vvere^ slightly sprinkled 
with grey. After listening attentively to tlie message, and remaining a 
few moments wrapped in thought, he spoke, at first in a subdued voice, 
but, gradually warming with the relation of his wrongs and sufferings, 
lie started to his feet, stretched out his arm from beneath the leopard- 
skin kaross that covered his shoulders, and burst forth in a tone of such 
impassioned eloquence, and with so much vehemence, that the foam 
gathered about his moutli, tmd having finished he sank down amidst the 
murmurs of approbation that greeted him from his counsellors and 
warriors, ^ 

The soft harmony of the Kafftr language, and the warmth of the 
delivery — both so well calculated for the display of oratory — are suffi- 
cient powerfully to engage the attention and affect the feelings of those 
even to whom the subject is unintelligible. The euphony of the lan- 
guage is, however, occasionally disturbed by a clucking noise peculiar 
to the Hottentot tongue, and plainly indicates the former intercourse of 
the Amakosas with the Gonaquas, whose territories (the Zurvecld, now 
Albany) they had at a remote period cither purchased ur overrun. 

It had been mentioned during the conference lliat Jiis ExceiJency 
intended, in the event of their continued obstinacy, to expel the Kaffirs 
from their country, and that it was probable that part of it would be 
allotted to the Jingoes, a tribe who had recently been emancipated 
from their thraldom under Hintza. Macomo answered with bitterness ; 
asked why the Amanglczi (the Engjish), whom he rcspccteil, assisted 
the Amabulu (tlie boors), who were his only enemies, and whom lie 
accused of having ^?een the cause of all our differences ; hut added, 
“ The English are a brave people — they arc our conquerors, and we 
must submit ; but let them live in our father’s country themselves — the 
Amafingoe shall never sit upon his hams.” 

Tyalie, who is a handsome Kaffir, tall and athletic, listened to all 
that passed, with that air of apathy and indifference that marks his cha- 
racter ; the fatiguq^ of the campaign seemed not to have affected him ; 
indeed it is much to be doubted whether he ever took a very active 
part in the numerous skirmishes that occurred, liis courage not being 
of the very “ highest order.” • 

The two*chiefs, after a great deal of conversation on various topics, 
and inquiries concerning people with whom thc*y had been acquainted, 
dismissed Mr. GraneJ, who distributed some brandy and tobacco 
amongst them (they making hipi promise to bring more) ; requesting 
him to send their mother-in-law, Sutu, to them, and that on Ins return 
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they would accompauy him to the camp ; Tyalie calling out in English, 
“ I shall come, I shall come — words that he had learned at the mis- 
sionary station of the Clmmie, near which his kraal was situated. 

Lieut. Granet, after remaining some time at the camp, returned 
to the place of meeting, leaving Sutu to follow more slowly ; but Cki 
his arrival a scene presented itself calculated to awaken his suspicions 
thjtt all was not right. The chiefs had uqw, with their followers, 
assenibkd at the base of the .T^bendoda, and at the edge of tlie bush, 
>Vliilst 'a largo semicircle of warriors enclosed them, each man lying on 
tlie ground by his assegaais, and pretending not to notice the approach 
df the officer and his attendants. He determined, however, not to 
Betray any symptom that lie feared treachery, and accordingly rode 
through the warriors, cautioning his men, on the slightest movement of 
tlife Kaffirs, to dash through them, and make the best of their way 
across the open country to the camp. He then told the chiefs that 
SutU was coming, and that he was wailing to escort them to Major Cox. 
Macomo' sharply demanded why they did not dismount ; and rushing 
up to the interpreter’s horse said, “ You are armed !” and opening the 
holster, pulled out a pistol, which the inanj unknown to any one, had 
secreted. 

This moment was a trying ona: the movement was too sudden to 
have been anticipated, and nothing remained but to deal with llicm by 
fair words. The officer then pointed out to Macoino that he was the 
first who had broken the agreement by appearing armed ; showed how 
completely they were in the chiefs* power; and appealed to them whe- 
ther it were likely that he would have trusted liimself with them iiad he 
entertained any treacherous intention towards them. Mr. Granet then 
dismounted, and sent the horses without the semicircle, Macomo, 
hWing returned the pistol, said, “ I know why you wish me to go to 
the camp— you want to make me a prisoner like Hintza ; it is no use 
denying it.** Seeing that the officer was preparing to refute the charge, 
“ See, here' are Hintza*s messengers,*’ jiointingto two Kaflirs who were 
near him ; and adding, “ If Major Cox wants to speak he must come 
to me.” 

It appeared that about this time; a general massacre of the Fingoes 
(who had joined the English on their crossing the Kei) had taken 
place ; and his Excellency, having previously eleclared them to be free 
British subjects, had given Hintza to understand that he would resent 
any violejjce offered to these people equally as to any other British 
subjects. Hintza was at this time, of h,is own accord, a hostage for 
the fulfilment of the treaty, and expressed his dissatisfaction at not being 
allowed to c }9 as he pleased with “ his dogs.” But upon tlie Governor 
placing him under stricter surveillance, and telling him that if he did 
not send to his people instantly stop the massacre, he would. hang 
two of his suite for ev^y j^ingoe that was murdered, it had tiie desired 
effect; but BlinUa, al' tlie same time, sent to the frontier chiefs, 
“ warning tktm to beicare of thevmlvea^ for that he iras a prisoiier'' 
'Unfortunately, this nefvs had reached Macomo and Tyalie since Mr. 
GraRjSt*8 first interview in the morning; and although old Sutu, who 
had now itrrived, used every argument Jo induce them, they resolutely 
refused to go to the camp. Macomo,. indeed, once or twice seemed 
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willing to give way, but was strongly dissuaded by his brother and 
* “ keemraden and the old queen having retired into the bush, they 
engaged, in an under tone, in an animated and earnest conversation. 
When the interpreter, who had been listening attentively, addressed his 
fofficer — “ Sir we must go, they are talking about us,” Mr. Granet im- 
mediately reminded the chiefs of the brandy and tobacco he had pro- 
mised them. The temjjtalion was too strong, and, leaving the sn)bject 
under discussion, they followed him to the horses, preventing their 
people from approaching, fearing that tlieir share would not be so great 
if others were allowed to beg. J3ut even then > suspicion — a feeling 
strongly implanted in the Kadir character — v\as alive, and they would 
not touch the liquor until it had been previously tasted by the officer, 
they watching him narrowly, and looking into hfs mouth to see that 
it had been fairly swallowed. Macomo then drank largely, and beck- 
oned to several of his principal men whom he wished to treat, taking 
care, however, to take a sip as he handed llie dram to tliem. 

The spirit now began to take cflect, and Mr. Granet, judging that 
this was the most proper time to take his departure, after warning his 
men to be ready, suddenly mounted, bidding the chiefs farewell, and 
promising to sec thenf again in the evening. He returned to them at 
two didcrent perioels that afternoon, endeavouring to persuade them to 
agree to the mild terms otVeredf but without avail; taking care, however, 
not to put himself any move in their power. All that he could prevail 
upon them to do, was to meet Major Cox about a mile from TSlambic's 
Kop, upon the plain, who, aware of the importance of the opportunity, 
agiecd to the interview. Tyalie, Macomo, Clew, and several others 
came, attendc’d by about twenty of their followers, unarmed, having 
nothing hut the slender walking-stick, similar to the one they tie up with 
the assegaai, to prevent the stem from warping. Hundreds of Kaffirs 
were prejiaring to rush into the plain, but, upon Macomo waving his 
hand, they returned slovvly into the bush. The chiefs expressed great 
delight ai seeing their old friend. Major Cox, whom they had known for 
years, but no arguments he could adduce were of sufficient force to pre- 
vail ujion them to accept the indulgence oflered by Sir A. D’Urban. 
Major Cox, after having delivered the commands of his Excellency, 
told tiiem, “ that their flocks andlierds should no longer graze upon the 
green hills of their fathers, that the land of their birth was soon to 
become a land of strangers, and the clear waters of the Chumie and 
Amatola should liencetorth flow on undisturbed by them, into the 
oeoan.”^ Bitter was tlic expression of many countenances at this intel- 
ligence ; but savage indeed must tliat breast be, tliat could turn from a 
country, which Nature has exhausted herself in endowing, withriut feel- 
ing a keen jjan^ at the separation. The mountains covered witli forests 
of magnificent timber, the fertile valleys watered by inmmierablcf 
streams, and, to crown all, a climate sur^iassgd in loveliness by none 
in the world, have contributed to render Kaflrar^a superior in natural 
advantages to any oilier of our colonial possessions. 

; Major Cox and his small party returned to the camp, regretting that 
— — — 

* Words actually made use by a Kaffir in the hearing of the writer, when 
alluding to their expulsion from the ncwly-ac(iuircd territory. 
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unforeseen events should have thus interfered with an interview, that 
promised, at its commencement, to put an end to a harassing war, that 
had now lasted for upwards of four months, and which continued until 
treaties of peace were ratified with all the frontier tribes, at Fort Will- 
shire, on tlie 17th September, 1835. 

The ill success of this interview can only be attributed to circumstances 
solely arising out of the conduct and character of llintza. This chief 
united in liis own person all the worst traits of the Kaffir. Although 
the head of tlie Amakosa tribes, he had never, in our former difl’erences 
with our savage neighbours, been made responsible for the acts of tKe 
petty princes. He therefore hoped, by not openly declaring himself, still 
as heretofore to remain unmolested ; yet, by secretly supporting and 
encouraging the fronfier chiefs in their aggressions, to secure a share of 
the plunder. But the vigorous measures of Sir B, D’Urban taught him 
what he had to expect. With deceit in his heart, he sUed for peace, 
ratified treaties he never intended to fulfil, freely offering liimself as a 
hostage, and trusting to his own ingenuity for an escape when his flocks 
and herds should have gained suflicient time to have reached the fast- 
nesses of the Bashee. But this was not to b/5 ; he was caught in his 
own snare, and met the fate tliat he so ricldy dcscived. 

The manner of his death was unfortunate, inasmuch as it gave a cer- 
tain party (with what purpose cannot be,.imagine(l) the opportunity, by 
a tissue of the most unblushing falsehoods, to attack the fair fame of a 
man, who was however far beyond the reach of their puny and dastardly 
efforts. Their shafts, like the arrows of T.40cksley from the proof 
armour of De Bracy, fell blunted to the ground. A compilation of 
waste paper, under the title of “ Alexanders East* India and Colonial 
Magazine,” modestly professing to be “ conducted by a society of gen- 
tlemen from India,’* made its appearance, containing an article, headed, 
“ Colonel Smith and the Kaflir llintza.’* It requires no comment. 
TIic gross scurrility and low blackguardism of the fabrication carry with 
it its own condemnation. It excited but a smile in those vviio knew 
Colonel Smitli, and sewed to introduce those who did not, to the real 
character of that gallant and meritorious officer. 

The death of llintza has been productive of much good : it has 
paved the way for the establishment of friendly relations with the Kaffir 
tribes on a more permanent fooling than could have existed had he 
been alive. It is scarcely necessary to add, u^ proof of the assertion, 
the truism, that a nation is more likely to be happy, both in its domestic 
affairs and foreign relations, under a good government, than under a bad 
one. Our attention in Southern Africa ought now to be turned, not so 
much to the reformation of the passing generation of Aborigines, (for 
that would be labour thrown away,) as to the instruction and improve- 
*ment of the rising one. Tlic sapling, tended with care, may be made to 
grow straight, but the ag^.d tree, old in its deformitv, alters not. 

C. G. 
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SUGaESTIONS FOB. THE DIMINUTION OF MORTALITY AND TUB 
improvement of DIET AMONGST THE TROOPS IN THE 
' ' WEST INDIES. 

I In our Number for May we look occasion, wliile announcing the 
adoption of the new system of reliefs advocated in our pages, to intro- 
duce some analogous observations (p. 123, &c.) on the perversf^ and 
injurious mode of provisioning the troops in the West Indies. In con- 
firmation and extension of those views vve are now furnished with a 
practical commentary in the sliape of a correspondence on the part of a 
distinguished general officer with the authorities, respecting the condi- 
tion and diet of Uie force employed in those colonics. The purpose of 
the present inquiry is explained in the following circular, addressed to 
oliicers whose experience has enabled them to form opinions on the 
subject ; amon*gst these none is more eminently qualified or more zeal- 
ously disposed to afford the requisite information than the experienced 
and scientific soldier whose replies and suggestions we have the])leasure 
to subjoin. 

• CIRCULAR. 

* Horse-Guards, 25th February, 1837. 

Sir, — The Secretary-at-War having intimated to the General Com- 
mancling-in* Clnef that tlie Lor(]§'Co!nmissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
have evinced the most earnest desire to co-operate in the endeavour which 
he has made to diminish the mortality among the troops in Jamaica and 
the West Indies, so far as that calamity can be mitigated by an improve- 
numt in tlieir diet ; and that, having already authorized a considerable 
cliange in the rations from salted to Ircsh meat, their Lordships are desir- 
ous of being further intorined upon this matter before any muie extensive 
change be adopted. I am directed by Lord Hill to call your attention to 
tile loilovYiDg jjoints, in the hope that from your expenonce in the Service 
of those colonies you will be enabled to furnish useful information on this 
important subject. 

It has been proved by an accurate examination of the returns that there 
is no military command wheie the ratio of mortality among troops is so 
liigh as in Jamaica. It is equal to l-7th of the force annually. In the 
West Imlics, genru'ally, the mortality is between l-r2tli and J-I3th of the 
force annually. Under these circumstances the l.ords Commissioners of 
Ills Majesty’s Treasury liavc authorized the Commissariat Officers at 
Jamaica to issue fresh meat to the troops every day m the WTek, and the 
other small articles of the rations also; and tlie Commissariat Officer in 
tfie Windward and Leew'ard Islands has also tiecn authorized to extend the 
issues of fresh meat to five days in the week in Leu of two at present), 
and to issue salted pork for, the two remaining days in the wec‘k, at the 
rate of i‘2 ounces per daf| in lieu of 9 l-7th ounces, diminishing the quan- 
tity office from five to four ounces daily in each issue of fresh meat; in 
consequence of ^whicli the weekly rations of provisions lii tliat command 
will be as follows : — 

ribs, of bread. 

5 lbs. of fresh meat, at one lb. per day for*fiveclays. 

1 11). tkoz. of salted pork, at 12 oz. per day for tw(f days. 

1 lb. 4 oz. rice, at 4 oz. each day when fresli meat is issued, five days. 

1 pint pease, half a pint with each issue of ssllt pork, two days. 

9 oz. sugar. , 

5 oz. cocoa. ^ 

Having thus stated to you the case as now settled, the General Com- 
manding-iii-Chicf is desirous to receive any observations which may occur 
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to you upon this arrangement, and also whatever information and sug- 
gestions it may be in your power to otfer, tending to the amelioration of 
the condition and improvement of the health of the soldier sent to serve in 
those colonies. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Fitzhoy Somerset. , 

« r 1st March, 1837. 

My Lord, — I do myself the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s circular of the 25th ultimo, calling upon me, by desire of the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, for information upon certain points con- 
nected with the health of the troops at Jamaica, m particular, where the 
greatest mortality prevails, and also the other West India Islands. 

During the five years that I served in the West Indies, 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting many of these islands, and even at that remote period I 
was strongly impressed with the improper position in whic,h the barracks 
were placed, either on the leeward side of the island, or on the tops of 
hills, and I shall briefly point out the reason why I have come to these 
conclusions, which I am warranted in bringing before your Lordship, as 
facts that have come under my own knowledge ; and from my experience I 
cannot but attach more weight to the local situ^.lion of the troops than to 
their diet. t 

As the wind in tropical countries is nearly all the year itmnd from the 
same point m its progress over the groater or lesser extent of the decom- 
posed vegetable and animal substances, followed by the great evaporation 
arising from the heavy dews and powerful influence of the sun. the atmo- 
sphere becomes more or less charged with pestilential miasma, which the 
troops to windward totally escape ; and in proof of my conclusion being 
correct, and lu support of my opinion why Jamaica should be more 
unhealthy than the other islands, it arises out of the accumulated quantity 
of miasma in passing over a greater extent in Jamaica, aggravated by 
very large savannas, or swamps, than in any of our other West India 
Islands. 

In further confirmation that it is the pestilential miasma wdiich is so 
destructive to the health of the troops in the West Indies, every hurri- 
cane, from the severe one of 1780 down to that which lately ravaged the 
Leeward Islands, has pioved beneficial to the health of troops after it 
W'as over, from destioying the miasma; and for the six years that followed 
that of 1780, the most severe in the memory of man, the islands were 
nearly as healthy as in Europe; and the OGth Regiment, then at St. 
Vincenrs, did not. lose above a man a-year from the effects of the climate, 
and living almost entirely on salt provisions. 

I have to state thatin 1797,when we were burv'ing between seventy and 
eighty men a-month, of the 53rd Regiment, at Kingston— St. Vincent’s, 
the post to windward, and in the Charaib country, did not loSC a Iliail, tllC 
troops being as healthy as they could have' been at home. The same 
applied to the GOth Regiment, which I cornmanold at Jamaica in 1802 ; 
and it is to be vsmarked that what I state with regard to the former 
i*egiment was during war, when there were no fresh provisions ever issued 
?o the troops, 

I have often reflected that experiments should be made of fitting up a 
barrack in the West Indies with wire gauze windows, which would operate 
on the principle of the safety lamp of the late Sir Humphry iJavy, by 
separating the miasma and rendering it innocuous, as in passing the Pon- 
tine Marshes individuals who take the precaution of using a gauze vail 
escape the malaria. The objections 1 have to elevated situations for 
barracks, such as Fort Charlotte, St. Vincent*# Morne Fortune, St. Lucie, 
Brimstone Hill, St Christopher's, and others, is, that the soldier in climb- 
ing those hills gets ext remelyheatedj^’as he generally carries up what he has 
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purcha‘?ed in the town below, and on g:etting into barracks he is suddenly 
exposed to a thorough draft of wind, which causes a check of perspiration 
and produces either fever or dysentery. 

Let any one visit the situations of nearly all the barracks in the West 
Indies, with the exception of St. Anne’s, Barbadoes, he will pronounce 
them excellent, military positions, in which the health of the troops has 
never been considered. 

So far from shrinking^ at the idea that my opinions should be criticized, 

I am most desirous they should l>e thus publicly recorded, as they have 
<;jpst me many deep and painful reflections, that, during a period of up- 
wards of thiity years since I quitted the West Indies, the same system 
has been pursued, the mortality appalling, and no steps taken to arrest it. 

I feel confident tjiat no person who has had tlie advantage of the expe- 
rience I have gained in these colonies, or who may be capable of tracing 
effeefs to their true cause, and thereby arriving at a just conclusion, can 
deny that thejphysical laws of nature in tropical countries operate more 
to the deslriictioii of human life from local situation tlian diet, although 
I am fully prepared to admit that diet and strict discipline have a strong 
tendency to counteract in some degree the baneful ettecls of climate, but 
can never change the course of nature. 

I served at the capture of Trinidad in 1797, and commanded the 53rd 
llcgiment at the attack of Porto Rico the foliovving year, which lasted 
above a fortnight, with the severest duly, win n the whole troops lay out 
without any covering but tlieir blauikcls, lived enliiely on salt provisions, 
yet had no sickness, it being t(f windward. The siege of Morne ForUm6, 
St. Lucie, lasted six weeks, during which, also, the troops lay out in their 
blankets, having nothing but salt meat, yet had no sickness. 

In the Island of St, Vincent, I servediortwo years in the woods, in the 
windward and Cliaraib country ; in both these instances the troops never 
once had fresh meat, and their health was quite equal to what it would 
have been serving in Europe. 

The late Admiral Sir John Duclnvorth commanded the fleet at that 
time (1802), which consisted of sixty sail of pennants, at Jamaica, thirty of 
these ships of the lino, and he informed me, that during nine months he 
never had a death vacancy ; adding — “ But they owe it all to me, because 
1 never allowed one of them to sleep out of his ship.” 

At this tune the (iOth Regiment suffeied most at the posts of Port 
Merant, Poit RoyaJ, and the Twelve Apostles, all to leeward; and it is 
well known that at the most unhealthy parts of the Coast of Africa, they 
are free of sickness while afloat, but a single night on shorti often subjects 
them to an attack of fever. It would thus appear from all these tacts, 
that pestilential miasma becomes neutralized in passing over a certain 
extent of sea-water. • 

So damp and deleterious is the atmosphere during the ruiny months, 
that in St. Lucie I have seen the boots 1 wore the eveuing^bfilbrc covered 
with blue mould by the morning. There is an extensive save.nna between 
Spanish Town and Kingston, near which the negroes are not exempt from 
fever; and I have known ollicers attacked with it aftei* one day’s shoot- 
ing ; and I cowld multiply many other cases, if it would not be considered 
jiiolix. • 

I may here stale a fact in support of the beyeficial effects of discipline ; 
and although of a personal nature, withoht wishing to arro^;ate to myself 
any nftrit beyond the performance of my duty, {fnd having; in view the 
best interest of the soldier and his health, J am induced, under this con- 
sideration, to state the circumstance, in order to show that wiuch depends 
on the (3ommandang officer of a corps in 1,he West Indies. 

In 1802, when I tqok th« ofHhe 69th Regiiaienlfc, at Kingston 

and Spanish Town, Jamaica, my predecessor in command bad been in the 
habit of allowing the soldiers’ balances to accumulate to the end of the 
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month; at that time they had Ihreedays allowed them, during which they 
never attended a parade, neither was there proper appropriation of any 
part of their pay to the purchase ofvcgctables, &c. : the consequence was 
as might be expected— the hospitals were filled, and 1 found 230 men 
under medical treatment. • 

By alienng the whole system, and introducing nearly 4:hat which was 
cstabJislied by his Grace the Duke of Wellington into the regiments in 
Fran6e, the balances at tlie end of the month lAjcame trifling, and very 
little drunkenness. In the caurso of a few months one hospital was shut 
up ; and when the regiment marched to embark for England, a distanos 
of ten miles, 1 here was but one man unable to accompany it, and that was 
a case of accident. 

1 shall further remark, that the war occupation of a IVest India island, 
and the quartering the troops in time of peace — keeping in view their 
health — are totally at variance, and it can easily be proved by experiment 
of sending small detachments of troops to the windward paits of Jamaica, 
such as those of Mondego Ray, St. Anne’s, Owia, St. Vincent’s, Sou- 
friere, Pigeon Island, St. Lucie, or any other similar situation of any 
of these islands, during the hurricane months, or unhealthy season : and 
the returns of the casualties of the troops in such situations will, I Teel 
confident, satisfy Lord Hill and the Lords of t»he Treasury that, until a 
total ohange takes place in the situations of quartering the soldier in the 
West Indies, the country may be put to a heavy expense in altering 
the diet of thfe troops, but that such' change will not reach the root of 
the evil. 

In confirmation of this I may adduce the fact of the mortality amongst 
the officers of many corps at Jamaica, more particularly the 50th Hegt., 
as well as those in tlie liOewardftlands, which proves that it is not change 
of diet alonie f:hat is to be looked for to counteract the dreadinl morlalily. 

In conclusion, what I have to propose is, that one of two courses slioukl 
be adopted to couriteiact theniortahty in these colonies; either of which 
will be attended with the best effects, and the one the least expensive to 
the country should he follow’ccl; namel3^to remove all the troops from the 
leeward side of the islands during the months of August, September, and 
October, and hut or encamp them to windward, or to embark them on 
board large shi ps with poit-holcs, such as the old forty-fours, on twa> decks, 
or East Indiani.en of not less than 800 tons, regularly moored broadside to 
wind. In Pork Royal harbour, Jamaica, this could easily be effected, as 
the bay is so extensive and well aired by the allernato land and sea 
breezes; the duties could easily be can’ied on from the ships by sending 
the men for duty and relieving them next day. 

I must cund'ess I atn most partial to the adoption of this plan in prefer- 
ence to the other, because it carries with it this additional advantage, that 
by one or tw o^ships being kept at Kingston all the year round a regiment 
could be embarked at any time, whenever sickness showed itself, and be 
kept afloat until it was gone. The same system would equally apply to all 
the Leeward Islands with the same advantage. 

I have onl y to express my regret that what I have staled^ although per- 
fect matter of .fact, and what has fallen under ray own immediate observa- 
tion, is not presented to your Loidship in that methodized form I could 
wisli ; yet 1 trust the General .Comraanding-in-Chief will be pleased to 
overlook thcjse minor .considerations, as I am prepared to furnish any 
further inforniation his Lordship may require ; and should any suggestion 
I may have ciommunicated become the means of relieving m any degree 
suffering humanity in those colonies, to the consideration of which I have 
devoted the i.vhc*le energies of my mind, I shall feel itii subject for grati- 
fying reflection d uring the rest of my life. ' 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient humble Servant, 
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We annex the following letters, connected witli the foregoing docu- 
ments, which they forcibly illustrate : — 

April 4, 1837. 

My dear Lord, — In transmitting my official reply to your Lordship’s cir- 
•cular, respecting the health of the troops in the West Indies, I am induced 
to trouble you with a few lines to say, if my proposal of changes meets with 
any encouragement, or is favourably received by Lord Hill, I shajl do 
myself the honour of watting on you in April, when I shall be in town, to 
explain myself more fully ; and so confident do I feel that my plan will do 
g<»od in arresting the mortality, that, had my health permitted, it would 
have afforded me the greatest satisfaction to have gone to Jamaica to 
have it carried into effect, and even to have remained on board with any 
regiment in Port Koyal harbour during the hurrican,e months. 

I omitted to state that I cruised off St. Domingo for some weeks in 
H. M. ship Goliah, when Marshal Le Clerc, with 40,000 men, was trying 
to subdue it, di^iring which time he buried nearly all bis force from sick- 
ness, while we on board, at a few leagues distance, had none. 

The ships of war at Port Royal, Martinirpie, were frequently very un- 
healthy, and were always sent to sea to recover their men, which invariably 
had the desired effect. &c. &c. 


'23rd March, 18.37. 

My dear Lord, —"With referenccio my letter of the 1st instant on the 
subject of the health of the trewps in the West Indies, I have now the 
honour to send your Tiordshi]) a copy of a letter from Dr. Traill, Professor 
of McdicalJuns])rudence in the University of Edinburgh, wliose universal 
knowledge and profound skill on almost every subject, entitle his opinions 
to the first consideration ; and, as intimately connected with that most ini- 
])nrtant (luestiou of heultli in the West Indies, I request your Lordship to 
cornrnuniciite it to the General Commapding-in-Chief. And as the conver- 
sion of new into old rum, by Dr. Traill’s process, is so extremely simple, 
his Lordship will probably be disposed to avail himself of it ; and, if he 
views it in that important light, the rum issued to the troops all over those 
islands could easily ])c deprived of its pernicious qualities. 

1 trust your Lordship will pardon the liberty I fake in referring you to 
Dr. Robert Jackson’s work, in thin quarto, second edition, published in 
1824, entitled “ A View of the Formation, Discipline, and Economy of 
Armies,” Tie sowed in our Army at St. Domingo in I 790 and subsequent 
years; and although I was unacipaaiuted with his opinions at tlie time I 
had the honour to write your Lordship, I cannot liolp quoting a passage 
from it, as it coincides so much with my own. At p. 502, he says “ Euro- 
pean troops may be so stationed in the islands of the West Indies, as to 
retain their health nearly as perfectly as they could be expected to retain 
it in their native country.” • 

In page 517 he says, “ The situation of the greater number efforts, or 
barracks, whether erected by the English, French, or Danes, is not favour- 
able to health.” ^ 

In a note at^mge 504, it is stated “ that out of between fifty and sixty 
officers who were taken prisoners in 1790, and allowed to live on parole at* 
Pointe a Petre, Guadeloupe, '-tliey had plenty oti money, provisions, meat, 
and drink, — in four months thirty-two vnly remained alive; they had been 
prior to ^hat time confined upwards of twelve uiontfis in the hulks in the 
harbour of Pointe a Petre on scanty allowancr.of food, often not exceeding 

Six ounces a-nian per diem ; none of them died during that period.” 

Nothing can be stronger in support of the plan I had the honour to 
propose, of embarking the trrfDops either at Port Royal, Jamaica, or the 
other islands, on an occasion of sickness, or during the hurricane months 
of each season. 
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1 thmk the above extract proves to demonstration, that the pestilential 
miasma had been destroyed or neutralized in its passage across the ocean, 
although the learned Doctor makes no allusion to the cause ot‘ the extra- 
ordinary change that had been occasioned by their being landed. 

I have many apologies to offer to your Lordship ibr intruding myself so 
largely on your time, &c. &c. 

10, Albyn Place, March 20, 1837. 

My dear Sir, — The following are my remarks on the two interesting 
subjects of our conversation this ‘evening : — 1. The proposal to delend the 
body against marsh miasms, by the interposition of gauze-net, wasj I 
think, first made by Rigaud do ITslo, in the Mvrnoires da rimtitut for 
1817. He there asserts, that the miasms causing intermittent fevers are 
denser than common air, and may be separated from it by this mechanical 
species of filtering. I have often suspected that his ideas w’ere wholly 
hypothetical, and founded on the analogy olfered by the effect of wire- 
gauze in Davy's safety lamp ; but since that time Broccht has taken up 
the same idea, in his curious vvoik, Delia Stato Jisicn del Snolo Romano, 
and he avers that he has successiully employed a fine gauze mosquito- 
net in counteracting the effect of malaria. The nets employed by both 
were of silk. I have also been informed by a friend, that in some Italian 
hospitals, where internnttents were frequently c'Aught from open windows, 
this has been obviated by substituting line gauze for glass, and thus 
ventilating, while the miasm was excluded. It has been stated that 
similar defences have prevented tlie spreading of contagious diseases in 
ho.spitals, 8cc. 

It IS certainly a fair subject for experiment, in any of our unhealthy 
stations, where it is necessary to have troops. In that case I would sug- 
gest that copper-wire gauze, such as is used for safety lamps, should be 
tried in the windows ; and additional security might be sought for, ])y the 
use of fine cotton gauze musquito curtains. In ea^^es wlicro hospital 
gangrene rages, the gauze curtains miglit save valuable lives, if not by 
excluding miasms, by lessening the chance of communication by flies 
and other insects, that transport the virus from an infected to a healthy 
wound. 

2, The poisonous effect of new rum has been fatally experienced by 
British armies m the West Indies. The late Dr. Wm. ^Vright assured me 
that much of the mortality among the British troops in St. Domingo was 
to be attributed to the infamous quality of the rum provided fur the stores, 
and other scandalous defects in the Commissariat. He tliis as it may, it 
has been well ascertained, since the paper of Dr. Hunter, that the. dry 
helly-ache, which is so fatal to our soidiers, is principally, if not wholly, 
caused by lead in new rum. My own opinion is, that this disease is iden- 
tical with the paintei’s colic, which 1 believe always to arise from the 
poison of leae^ 

Some years ago, while residing at Liverpool, I had new rum sent me 
from the West Indies, and 1 readily detected lead iii it. Portions of the 
same distillation, put up in oak puncheons, after standing in them for 
sometime, shevOed not a trace of lead; whereas, what, was immediately 
V received from the still, in a glass bottle, invariably contained lead. 

The manner in which lead finds it,s yniay into the spirit is very obviSus. 
In a hot climate, during the <vinou^. fermentation of the cane juice, much 
acid cannot fail to bc*inoduced. The worm of the atill is generally of lead, 
— the acid, radsed along with. the spirit, attacks the lead of tlie worm, and 
forms with it a soluble salf, winch impregnates the product of distillation 
with the deleterious metal. This cause is so obvious, t^hat, as early as 1723, 
the State of Massachusetts, then a British colony, passed a local Act, 
prohibiting the use of leaden worms in distilfation— a wise measure, which 
ought long ago to have been adopted by our legislature. 
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The manner in which okl rum becomes wholesome spirit is also very 
obvious. I found that, if kept in jjlass, it does not deposit its lead ; but if 
kept in oak casks no lead is perceptible, by the most delicate tests, after a 
few months. This is owing to the eiFect of the tanning principle, derived 
from ‘the oak staves, forming a very insoluble precipitate with all the 
soluble salts of lead. The spirit, when put into the cask, extracts the 
fannin fioin the of»k, and tins gradually precipitates the lead. Now, I have 
.successfully accelerated the ])rocess, and. by adding infusion of oak bark to 
new rum, have eouvertecla deleterious spiiit, in a fortnight, into one dl^ual 
to the best old rum, while tlie colour of tjie liquor was improved. From 
some experiments which I made, \t would appear that ten or twelve ounces 
ofbak hark, made into a decoction with hall a gallon or a gallon of water, 
sutVievHl to separate all lead from the most highlj’ impregnated puncheon 
(eighty-four gallons) of new rum. All that is necessary to produce the 
efh’c t, is to pour it into the cask, to stir the inixtuic dnee a-day lor a week, 
to allow tile insoluble matter to subside for a fortnight or three weeks, and 
then ♦o lack oft’^thc clear spirit. This plan I have communicated to several 
West India planters, and believe that it has been put into practice for 
several years. 

You can easily try the experiment : add a little sugar of lead in solution 
to sjiint, and drop into a glass ol‘ it some iiifu.^ion of oak baik, or of galls, 
and you will Ibid a muddy ^precipitate funned. 

This subject is one considerable importance to the Army and Navy, 
i'lxpensive contracts arc made lor old rum for the use of the seamen and 
tlic soldici. 5 . It is well known thtA sometimes old spirit has not been 
furnished, and the men have suUered ; but the principles here stated 
lender such cMjntiacts unnecessary, as a spirit eijually wholesome may be 
spei'dily obtained by a cheap and simple manquilation, wduch is even more 
cdfectual in precipnlating the lead from the spirit : and the test of nut-galls 
wiil enable any comniissary to detect the presence of lend ill any spirit, 
liy ail expiMiment of the sinqdest kind. The lest is best made cf a 
liiK-tuie ot galls, ?.e. hy digc'sting the galls in common spirit. This will 
keep any time, while the watery infusion is apt to become mouldy. Hy- 
drosul pbured of auinionia is a still more delicate test of lead, instantly 
IdMckening spirit wdiieh contains the smallest quantity of lead. 

Pardon the haste in which llirs has been wnllen, and believe me very 
faithfully youis, 

TnoM.\s Stewart Traill, 


Our matter lias tins month so overrun onr space, that we are 
under the necessity of omitting our usual department of Memoirs from onr 
])i'esent Number. Tlianks to the kindness of (Correspondents — the rela- 
tives of deceased officers, — we are supplied with many aiithentic biogra- 
phical notices, vv^jich we hope to introduce in as quick succession as our 
limits will peimit. 
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rOREION MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS, &C, 

From a statement drawn up by the Minister of the War Department, 
we extract the subsequent information. There were 32G,298 young men 
on the lists for the last ballot for recruiting the ermy. Of these 

I.'k) ,839 weie ahUj to icad and write; being an average of 47^7^ in every 100. 
11,784 could only read. 

149, 195 could neither read nor wiite ; being an average of in every 100. 

9,480 whose state of instmetion was not ascertained. 


326,298 

Nearly the same proportions were found to hold good in respect of the 
80,000 recruits who were drawn by the ballot: for of these 40,130 were 
able to read and write, and 34,569 could neither read nor write. In tlie 
preceding year, out of tlie 285,806 young men on the ballotting lists, 
131,011 could neither read nor write. From this investigation it would 
appear, that one-half of the French population, who have attained the age 
of twenty, arc without any education whatever. With a view to remedy 
this deplorable slate of things, so far as the mililary are in question, two 
special schools have been attached to each regiment. In the higher class 
ol these schools, designed for the sito-ofliccrs, grammar, arithmetic, keep- 
ing military accounts, gcogiaphy, military iiistory m reference to France, 
the elements of geometry, and of temporary fortification, and taking plans, 
are taught. In the inferior class of schools, intended for corporals, pi i~ 
vates, and nothing beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, 

au* taught. ' ^ ^ 

Various regulations have been laid down for the purpose of oxeltlng 
emulation among those who attend the schools. Such as eminently dis- 
tinguish themselves are entitled to have their names inserted in the reiri- 
mental orders of the day, and thereby ac([uire a claim to promotion. After 
two years have expired, from the first establishment of these schools, the 
suh-ofticers reported for jiromotion arc previously to pass an examinatitm 
in such branches of knowledge as arc taught in the regimental scliools. 
IMonthly gratuities aic given to the monitors: and, lastly, lialf-yeaily and 
partial furloughs are preferably granted to soldiers who can reail and 
write, and have punctually discharged their several duties ; circumstances 
which are no small guarantee that ihcir conduct lias been regular and 
orderly. Tlie average numbers of those attending the schools in each 
regiment arc — in the infantry, 190, of whom 142 attend the lower descrip- 
tion ul schools, and 48 the higlier ; and in the cavalry, 95, of wiiom there 
are 74 in the lower, and 21 in the higher. 

SWITZERLAND. 

CWNTON OF TESSINO. 

The law of 1*823 is still the text-book in military matters; and in piir- 
siifince of it the ballot includes all young men from cigliteen years of age 
to twenty-four, and twojn every 100 inhabitants are drawn at every four 
years’ interval. After serving four years in the “ (Jontingent under Arms.** 
they are transferred*to the “ Contingent in Reserve,” and from^hence, by 
virtue of an ordinance of 1833, pass into the Fencible force (militia), a sort 
of reserve for the Reserve’^ This system is attended with many evils : for 
instance, at tlie end of every four years the whole njilitary force on active, 
duty is entirely renewed, and the conseqiyence is, that the Contingent, 
which in case of emergency is the first to act, consists of none but raw 
beginners and recruits j instead oF selecting young and efficient men, such 
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nu/srriffi (or conscripts) as clianco to be drawn, are set to drill. In this 
way it is a mere iarcc to say, as the law holds out, that “ every citizen 
])i*eonies a soldier besides, individuals', drawn at ha])-hazard and con- 
siirnni.'ltely destitute of every military endowment or acquirement, become 
(jualihed for officers by a mere stroke of the pen. Kveiy branch of our 
iiTilitary arrangements is conducted on an equally vicious footing, even as 
jcj^ards tlie two Ins])eclois-Creneral, and eighteen Commandants of pis- 
^ I lets, on whom the drill, disciplining, and instruction of the military, 
devolve. 

* PRUSSIA. 

MILITARY ORPHAN ASYLUM^. 

This benevolent institiilion was founded by Frederic William I. in the 
year in f:\voiir ol orphan children of non-commissioned ollicers and 

private'- of the Army in general; they are boarded and educated until 
they ittidu tlieu fourteenth year. The hoys, who are brought up to 
incclianical jmrsuits or educated for non-commissioned officers’ appoint- 
ments, arc in the Asylmii at Potsdam; hut the girls are received into the 
(Jastle of ihetesh, in the circle of IMcrseburg. Their numbers vary accord- 
ing to the state of the funds in iuind ; at present they include 500 boys 
and aliovc ‘JOu giils. , 

The roval onUnanee ^f Fehrnary, 1824, directs, that every boy so 
boaideil and educated shall serve two yiMrs in tlie ranks tor every single 
year passed in the asylum, over and aiSove the time of service which tlie 
law ic([uiies from every other member of the community. And another 
ordinance lav'j down an extended period of scivice for all such male cliil- 
dicn of uillilarv as receive pecuniary assistance from the funds 

of t Ills institution. 

HeUvoon tlie 1st of .January, l.s.40, and the 1st of June last, the Prussian 
Sci'Mce lost not less than eighteen Uencrals by deatb. 

ALGIERS. 

ARU-KL-KADER. 

Phis individual, whose active and relentless enmity has so greatly 
impeded the designs of the French Government in this quarter of the 
u!()l)c, H a mcmbei ot a \eiy ancient JMarabut laniily. who are descended 
tioni one of the Fatuinte (kdiplis ; and was born in the Guetna of Sidy- 
.Macliidin, near Ala.skara. The Guetna is a species of seminary, in which 
the Maiahnls, hi"! ancestors, collected a number of >ounginen with a view 
of idncaling them in theotoiiy and law. It lies on the declivity ot a 
liigh luountam, in a delightfully romantic situation. Abd-el-KadeFs 
lather g;ne Ins son, *whi) is gittcd with great intelligence and vigour of 
mind, as gootl au educatiou'as could i»e expected Irom an Aral) instructor. 
Even in Ins earlier yeais there was no passage in the Koran of«which he 
was not master; and he was much distinguished valso by his assiduity in 
the stnily of rhetoric and histor\L lie has this advantage over his fellow- 
coiinti ymeii, and it is one of inestimable value, that he is the most eloquent 
Huiividual of his day, and is master not only of the history'of his native 
land, but of wliattfVer bears upon its relations with its Crallic assailants. 
Ills ])liysical efficiency is of the -first order, and m horsemanship he is 
accounted the most accomplished rider in Ihirbaiy.* At the age of twenty 
• he was euuyent for possessing every acquirement which enjoys popular 
esteem under that sky, in a more than common degree. He is now in liis 
twenty-eighth ye.rr, of middle stature, and light hiake ; his expression of 
Countenance IS soft, intelligent, and commanding ; he has fine eyes, and 
a thin black beard ; his*tecth are irregularly set and have blue spots upon 
them: his hands arc beautifully* formed, and tended with pocuiiar care ; 
Ills head is inclined a little towards the. left shoulder; in manner he is 
refined, dignified, and prepossessing ; he possesses great self-commaijd, 
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and seldom i^ives way to answer; and his whole appearance is so winning* 
that those who know him become devotedly attached to him. 

Abd-el-Kader is a man of ^reat personal couraj^o, but hi.s talent lies 
rather in ortjanizinti: a loicethan directing its movements in the tield. Ho 
is, in private hCe, ot'jmre and even rigid morals, and has but a singe wife, 
on whom lie doats. His attire is of the simplo'sl descii])tion, undistinginsfi- 
al)}e Ironi that of a common And) by either insignia of dignity or outward 
einhellisliment ; and the only costliness in whichbe indulges, is in his arms 
and the trappings of his horses., 

He has much taste for study, and devotes every leisure moment his 
active life affoids him to it ; nor is he ever without Ids library, small it 
is, even when engaged m held operations. 

There is no tent pi the whole camp to ho compared with his ; it is fifty 
feet long and eleven feet high. The interior is hung with woollen cloth 
of varied colours, embroidered with arabesques, crescents, &c. A curtain 
divides it into two parts of unequal dimensions, the smal4‘r one, insule the 
other, being furnished with a mattress which forms the Sultan’s bed. The 
double cm tain, w'luch closes the entrance at night, is tiirown open, and 
kept so by t^\o poles during the day, so that the whole inteiior of the lent 
is visible, and accessible to all that wish to go in. In one corner he four 
silk standards, rolled up ; one is led, and belongs to the cavalry: anolher 
is composed of a yellow stripe beUvecn two blut*-oncs, and is used bv the 
infantry; a third is white and grey; and the fourth is led and yellow. 
They aic lioisted in front of the teiH every Friday. His body-guard con- 
sists of thirty negro slaves, who constantly surround lus tent, but aie 
never relieved ; nor have they any night quaitois but the baie gmiuul. 

Defrance, an otlicer of the Fiench Mamie, also says o( Abd-el-Kader, — 
“ He IS of small stature, with ruther a long and an estremely pale face j 

he ha.S large eyes, and thenr cKpression is mild: his month is small and 
pleasing: he has a falcon nose, and a spaie 1)iit very black heaid, witli a 
slender mustachio, v\lucli gives somewhat of a warlilve air to lus finel}'- 
turiied features. IJis bands and leet are small and well-formed, and kept 
reniaikably clean ; he is geneially engaged iii handling his toes when 
couching cross-legged on his carpet, or cutting Ins hnger-niiijs or toe- 
nails with a pen-kni!e, whicli is constantly lying by lus side. Next lus 
skin he weais afineliiien shirt, emhrouiered with silk at the seams; next 
comes a haik or woollen coveiing : out.^ide of this he lias on twowlute 
woollen mantles, and over them a black cloak. A few silk tassels aie the 
only ornaments discoverable about his attire. He carries no aims in his 
girdle, and puts his naked feet into a pair of slippers. Ills liead is shorn 
and protected by three or four sloping (beek caps, over which he is w-ont 
to draw the hood of his mantle. After the captiii^ of Algiers Abd-el- 
Kader set to woik with indefatigable ardour lb exaspoiatc tlie Ar.ib tribes 
against uf, and add fuel to their resentment, as w^ell as indanie their 
religious fervour. His cunning, energy, cqiiragc, and superior umlerstand- 
ing soon convinced the Arabs that lie was the only individual who was 
capable of upholding their independence against our a1tcm]jts iijion it; 
hence they have accustomed themselves to recognise him as their leader, 
and now confer the title of Sultan upon him. Were*'they to lose him, I 
know not what alterni^tive would be left them but to submit at once to our 
yoke.” 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


dolonel N(fpic/\ rrspectyKj a Note, hy JAcuL-Col. Gvrwoodjin ^hc^Sth 
of the Duke of s Di!^patchcii. 

Mr. Editor, — In the 8tli vol. of ‘‘ThcDukc of Wellington’s Dispatches’* 
there is a note, by the t'ompiler, Colonel Gurwood, to this effect : — That 
I have been misinibrmed as to the details of the bperations of the forlorn- 
hope at tiie sloinnilg of tlie small bieaehof Ciudad Rodrigo, in 1812; and 
thai <i oon cclion of my error has been furnished to me. Colonel Gurwood 
has, however, in that note, assumed more than I am prejiared to admit. 
It IS t,ue that hV, thinking I had not sufiieiently noticed his share in that 
transaction, sent me a statement, which I find decidedly incorrect on some 
points, and on others as decidedly opposed by tlie testim(<Tiy of two officers 
present at the storm. T cannot, therefore, publisli Colonel Gurwood*s 
su[)posed eoneetiori in my Gtli volume, unless accompanied by the counter- 
statements of the officei.s alluded to above. — I remain, Sir, your obe- 
dient .servant. 

W. Napier, Colonel. 

dune, 1827. 


7Vjf‘ late Capiain Sir Peter Parker^ R.N, 

iMr. Editor, — It has occurred to me that, having in your March Number 
come loiwaid to ctmiirm tin* statement of “ Medilerraneus,'’ with respect to 
the serviees of Sir Henjaniin Hallow ell, it may be inlerred fium my silence 
on the subject that I subscribe to the accuracy of his remarks on the affair 
ol the 'Meiielaus with the Fieneh tngate and brig off d'oulon : and as such 
is so far fiorii being the ease, that I am not even safistied with the account 
of that gallant atteiujit of my late hn)ther, 8ir Peter Parker, contained in 
the extiaet ii'oiii Dallas’s Lilc (cpioted by Captain Chainier), I will 
endeavour to place it in its pioper point of view. I shall also seize this 
oppoitnmly, whilst the services of S.r P‘‘ter, as connected with the 
account gi\eu ol them iii “ The I.ilc ot a Sailor,” aie under discussion, to 
recoid lu youi ])ages my decided ih^sent to an opinion hazaidod hy Capt. 
Charuier, in his desciiplion ol the affair ol Porto Kicole, In the perforrn- 
anee ol this duly to a dejiaitcd and niucli hehivcd biothcr, it shall be my 
cudeavoui not to sutler iniy thing to escape me of a discoui toons nature, 
either towards Ca])taiu Cdiaiiiier, who has declaied himsell lys fiiend and 
adinirei, or to “ l\lediterianeu.s,” in whom, if 1 ibistaKe not llns identity, I 
clist’over an old fiieiid. * 

Fust then — witli respect to the affair otf Toulon- I must preface by 
sa 3 ing tliat I, in common with “Medilerraneus,” was anV} e- witness of it 
fioni 8ii lleiijaidin llalloweirs flag-ship, the Malta; that I saw rny brother^ 
veiy slioitly aftei it took place; and, it maybe as well to add, to save 
oxplaiialiou hy ami by, that I had, just pi.evioflsly to it, (being a super- 
luunoiai^^- Lieutenant of tlie fleet, waiting for an appointment,) been stay- 
ing some w eeks, as lu.s guest, on boaid ihe Menelaus, and was, consecpiently, 
well aeiiuaiutcd with bis general views. • 

I have said that I am not satisfied even with tlie account of this affair 
given in the extia^t fioin “ Dallas’s Life oi Sir Peter Paiker.” It is 
heeause, whilst showing the ^reat peril the Menelaus was in, and the skill 
and gallantly by wdueb she was oxtneated, it omits to give a principal 
reason for her being placed in such a situation. Sir Peter’s Hist object in 
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this attempt doubiless was to board and carry off the French frigate, in- 
the face of the enemy’s fleet — and a glorious one it was, and well worth 
some risk; but theie was another great object of which he never lost 
sight, namely, that of decoying the French fleet into an ongagement wit h 
ours, to the attainment of which he would, without hesitation, have sacrl 
flood even the Monelaiis herself — that beautiful specimen of a British man- 
of-war, of which he was so justly proud. Now, it was quite on the cards 
that on this occasion he might have been successtbl in bringing about tins 
desired end ; for had the leading French line-of-battle ship ])ursued him a 
little farther, or even laid him on board— (for althougli the Menelrus 
might have been destroyed, it was also highly probable that the enemy's 
ship W'onld have been disabled) — the same “ lee current” and adverse 
strong easterly wind which prevented Sir Benjamin Hallo well’s scpiailron 
from coming up to the immediate rescue of the Menclaus, uiiglit have been 
the cause of the eventual capture of her opponent. Thus a frigate would 
have been exchanged for a line-of-batlle ship, had not :ho Fiench fleet 
advanced to her support— in which case a general action would have 
ensued ; as, unless my memory fails me very much, the body of our fleet, 
under Sir Edward Fellew% though at a consideiablc distance in the oiling, 
were looking well up for (>ape Sopot. 

Theie was one case, however, in which ‘Sir Benjamin Ilalloweirs 
squadron could have been of no sort of assistance’ to the iMenoLins, and 
in this the “ dash’’ of the thing coii’nisted. Suppose, for instance, that the 
French frigate and hi ig— which, looking merely to their foicc as cunqnu’od 
with that of the Menclaus, they ought to have clone — had met her half 
way, instead of “hauling to the wind under their three topsails” the 
moment they saw her, the matter might have been at once decided by 
boarding; and bad they captured tlie Menclaus, they might have lun her 
into Toulon harbour, which was broad under their ieo, before Sii Benja- 
min could have worked up. AVas it, therefore, too daring an attempt in 
Sir Peter? Not at all. lie had just conlidence in Ins well-tiied oflicers 
and ship’s comiiany— in his own resouices— and in the capabilities of the 
fine vessel he had under Ins fool ; and had he earned the fiigate — as he 
doubted not being able to do — the French fleet at this early stage of the 
business not having got clear of the harbour, he would have had a better 
start than he had, as matters eventually turned out : and m their aiixudy 
to recapture their friend an additional eluince would have boeu afforded (U’ 
leading them niider tlie guns of our fleet. 

With respect to the slufting of the Menelaus’s fore-topmast, I think 
that Captain Chamier’s expiession, at wliicdi “ Mcdileirancus” lakes 
exception, may be almost liteially defended; for the extraorduiarv celerity 
with which it was performed might well have aupeaied like “magic” to 
the French fleet, who were so unpractised as scarcely to be able to per- 
form the moft common evolution without some accident befalling them — 
such as carrying away a niain-topsail-yard ui stays — which it requited, 
perhaps, a whole day in harbour to replace. I say it was “ magic’’ to their 
apprehensions to see, in their eyes, the disable<l frigate, “ in au incre- 
dibly short time,” looking as if .she were just out of har.bour. To use a 
technical phrase, the .shifting of the Menelaus’s fore-topmast was one of 
the “ smartest” things ever done. It excited the admiration of the whole 
squadron; and Sir Benjamin Hallowell (au aulliority which I am sure 
“ Mediterrancus” will not question) was warm in liis praises r.;‘ it. In 
me it produced less astonishment, from my recent experience of the very 
high order into which thS Mcnelaus had been brought, liy the united 
exertions of her Captain and of one the most efficient First-Lieutenants 
in the Service, the present (Captain Pliimridge— I hope he will excuse my 
naming him; and it ought not to be implied (as “ Mediterraneus ' has 
done) that the accident was “unexpected,” or that the Mcnelaus was 
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*“ unprepared,*’ Surely, when proceeding to attack a superior force, under 
the enemy’s batteries, some damag:e might have been anticipated ; and 
whilst the Menelaus, although for the most part under the tire of the 
enemy, was ** calmly standing out,” a few hands might well have been 
Spared to cast loose the booms, and make other preparations for shifting 
the foredopmast. 

I shall only add, with respect to this affair, that Sir Edward Pellew, on 
coming up, being at fiPst inclined to find fault with Sir Peter for hfiving 
run too much risk. Sir Benjamin Ilallowcll, impelled by that high sense of 
jiiiftice inherent in him, stepped forward, and horc testimony not only to the 
gallantry but to the great skill and judgment with which it liad been con- 
ducted. The fact is, that in making the attempt Sir Peter had duly 
weighed, and, as far as possible, provided for, every contingency. 

The following anecdote, though not immediately relevant to the subject 
I have been discussing, will show the high opinion Sir Benjamin Hallowell 
entertained of Sir Peter Parkei’s ardent zeal. On the eve ol the intended 
attack on La Ciotat, being anxious to obtain some further information, 
that distinguished officer telegraphed the i\Icnelaus — the look-out frigate 
— to pick up a fisherman in the night. Sir Peter answered, “1 will try.” 
On the reply being reported— “That,” said Sir Benjamin, “ is as good as 
a promise from another mftn.” 

I must here bog to tfisavow any intention in the remarks I have made 
to reflect on our brave neighbours over the water. Tf they avoided an 
engagement with our fieet, it is but justice to say that it was generally 
understood that they had orders, from high authority, so to act ; and pro- 
bably the commander of the Pauline might have had a similar excuse to 
plead for not accepting the challenge of the Menelaus. 

I now come to Sir Peter Parker’s brilliant exploit at Porto Ercolc, when 
be cut out from that strongly-defended harbour a biig laden with the 
liame-work of a line-of-liattle ship, bound for Toulon. The particular 
passage in Captain Chamier’s “ Life of a Sailor” of which I have to com- 
plain IS the following : — 

“ As the case was desperate, he determined to take the command of the boats 
himself — a very foolish and a very unjust thing to do, inasmuch as no snpeiiority of 
lank can be gamed by the Captain, and Fiist-Lientonants of frigates are generally 
old enough tor grandfathers, ami have no chance of promotion fiom pailiamentary 
iiiti'i’cst, or they would not have been i'l rst- Lieutenant s ; their only hope i.s in an 
affray of this kind — a well-wiitteii despatch, and a warm recommendation: besides, 
it ih hard to ho deprived of the etpial chance of being either kille<l or promoted,” — 
\ol. ii. p. 18 . • 

Now, I think that I can show, from Captain Chamicr's own words, tliat 
the o])inion here given is unsound and untenable, and that, so far from Sir 
Peter’s conduct being *‘*foolish" and “ unjust,'’ it was that of a wise and 
good officer. For instance, Captain Chamior states (vol. li. j^age 2‘J), that 
” The brig was captured before the crew had the smallest idea of their 
danger;” and in the following page winds up thus: — 

This was a gallant business! it was hastily j»lamied, nigj d.inngly executed, 
and our loss liiviri wlien opposed to the iiumher of our enemies, their situation, and 
constant vigilance. The security of the harbour Avas so well known to our fleet thai; 
the Admiral and many of the officers imagined we had mistaken the port, as 
two of our frigates had been very severely liandkd in*a similar affair a inontli pre- 
vious to •or attack.” • 

Here, tlien, was an enterprise, the successful issue of wdiich depended 
on great caution, combined with daring, in th^ execution of it, ami requir- 
ing the employmenit of at least threediftlis of the ship’s company ; and 
was the Cajdain, I will ask, ^rom some imaginary duty to his First-Lieu- 
tenant, to remain apathetically on board his ship, instead of personally 
directing it ? I think that naval mei> will answer— No. 
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But there was another reason which had great weight with my hrotlier, - 
in inducing him not to leave anything to another that he could himself 
perform. The Admiralty of that day, in consequence of some severe 
losses which had been sustained in boating affairs, did not look with 
favour on such enterprises ; and it required some moral courage in a Cap» 
tain to act boldly up to the spirit of his duty (for enterprise is the very 
essepce of our profession), and undertake anything the success of which 
was doubtful. To prove the strong determinaAon of the Admnalty to 
discountenance adventurous expeditions, it will be sufficient for me to 
mention, that my promotion was withheld, on the plea, that in the und^er- 
faking in which it pleased God that my late brother should fall, he had 
hazarded too much. N(yw, with the exception of only a few months on 
shore, — in the vain hope of the restoration of that healt?!], which had been 
thus early, seriously, and lastingly injured, by a hurt received in the 
execution of my duty,— I had served, iminterriiptedly, for nearer eleven 
than ten years, during the war; and possessing, heside^j, some family 
claims, I, at its conclusion, imagined that I had a fair title, amongst 
others, to a Commander’s commission. But this alleged fault of Sir Peter 
Parker’s was deemed of sufficient magnitude to render me, his brother, 
ineligible for the favour of the Board. It is not, then, too much to pre- 
sume that, had he failed, with any considerable Iqss, at Porto Eicolc, he 
would have incurred the severe censure of the Admirally. This, in point 
of tact, he apprehended, and his propd spirit could ill have brooked. JJe 
would not, therefore, throw away a chance of success ; he was, also, well 
aware of the effect upon the men by the mere presence of the Captain, 
and that, with equal abilities, his First-Lieutenant could not have com- 
manded with the same efficiency as himself, simply because he was not 
“ the Captain.'* Now, let me, for one moment, point attention to the 
contrary ease. Suppose that, instead of going, Sir Peter Paiker had stayed 
on board his ship ; is it— considering the admitted positive difficulty and 
danger, and (from th(3 failure of former attempts) the presumed im])rac- 
ticability ot the achievement — altogether improhahle that he might have 
incurred tlie imputation of having sent his men wheie he was too priulent 
to go himself? I think not, and that, on the whole, it will be seen, that 
in determining to share, and put himself foremost in, the dangers of the 
attack, he acted from a just appreciation of his duty to his King and 
country,— ol what he owed to Die maintenance of liis own high leputa- 
lion, and to the faithful guardianship of the fair name handed down to 
his keeping by his ancestors. I icel persuaded that Captain t’ljaniicr did 
not consider the full import of his words, in the remarks he made, and 
that he will not be backward to join me m declaring, that my late biotlier 
was incapable, Irorn an over-greediness of fame, unnecessarily to snatch 
laurels from the brow of his First-Lieutenant, and thus stand between linn 
and promotron. His breast was no soil for the production of sucli un 
worthy considerations. In rcisolving, lilmselti, to direct the attack at Porto 
Jtrcolo, he was influenced by the same noble spirit which, in the last 
glorious act of hjs short but eventful life, enabled him, “ after receiving a 
mortal wound, to cheer on his men,” and, even whilst hin life’s blood was 
‘ilast ebbing away, to evince anxiety for the preservation of those line 
fellows who had so often jbuglit by his side, and not to exhibit any concein 
as lo fhc fate of his own person — of that perishing body, which subse- 
quently, Irorn feelimr;? of affection towards their brave Cmnmandlr, and of 
duty towards their King and country — for it would have been a triumph 
to the enemy to have possessed themselves of it— was by them, under the 
guidance of that noble young officer, the late Captain .Pearce, so heroically 
borne off the field. ^ 

I must notice one more remark of Captain Charnier's (vol. ii. page 155 ), 
m allusion to this last expedition. Ht is as follows 
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• «It was reported, that owinfj to the confined situation in which the Meuelaus was 
placed, this attack was necessary to extricate her : this was positively untrue ; fur 
had tluvt been the case, the Aineiicans, of couise, would have followed up the advan- 
tage ; for, with the exception of some few militia men, who had been food for 
Pljwder, tliey were exactly in the same position as before the engagement ; conse- 
tpiently, if their njea had been to toss up a battery on our qiiartei, they had their 
live field-pieces still left, the wood to shelter them, and men to complete the work,” 

Now, surely it is illogPcal to argue that, because no attack was made, 
there could not have been any cause to apprehend one ; and does not, on 
tlie-contrary, the statement, that the Americans had five hedd-pieces, and 
a wood to shcdler them, whilst they tossed up a battery on the Menelaus’s 
quarter, afford a complete justitication of Sir •Peter Parker’s gallant 
attempt to rid liim^elf of such dangerous neighbours,? Is is not possible, 
too, that the extraordinary gallantry displayed by the “ Pritish Lions*’ in 
the attack, and afterwards in their memoiable retreat to the ship, may 
luivc disinclined the enemy— with their irregular troops — to make any 
attempt against lliem ? For, judging of this affair, it also must not be lost 
sight of, that, at the moment niy hi other was struck, be was driving the 
enemy before him ; and who can tell what tlie result might Jiave been 
had he survived to diiect and animate that handful of seamen and 
marines so wholly devoted fo him ? 

With respect, to Sir Peter's main object, that of preventing additional 
Forces being despatched to the reln^f of Washington, it will suffice to 
subjoin the following copy of the Admiralty bulletin, dated September 27, 
18 M:— 

^'\ lule the main attack was in progress, Vice-Admiral Sii Alexander Cochrane 
had directed two diversions to lie made — tlie one towaids JJaltimoie, l)> the Meuelaus, 
(’dj)tain Sir Peter Paiker; the othei, up tiie Potomac against Fuit Washington, 
nmler (\qttain Ccudon of the Sealuirse; botli of which had the desired effect, though 
in tlie coiiise of his opeiatioiis, Captain Sir Peter Paiker was mortally wounded in 
a most fg.illant attack on a camp of the enemy's on shoie, f»>r winch he had dis- 
embarked tlie se.imen and maiuies of his ship,*' 

Witii the expression of my fervent hope that Great Piifain and her 
Mon.irclis may coutmiie to find officcM’s as ready as my dcpaitod brother 
e\er was to lay down their lives in their service, 

I have tlie honour to he, Mr. Kdilor, 

^'ou^ very obedient servant, 

Cii. Parkeu, Barf., 

April 2t), 18o7. • Captain in the Royal Navy. 


The Monmouth at the Battle of Camper down. 

ATu. FoiTon, — Your .Journal, as recording iiassing ovoiMs, may be 

justly considered a naval higtory of the day, and as such will be much 

consulted by posterity on all matters relating to the gloiions services of 
the Navy in the late war. I beg, therefore, to offer a le\j^ icniaiks on the 
admirable article “ On Naval History” ^^hK•h heads lour Number for 
June, 1837, on the subject of the battle of Camperdown. In tliat action* 
my father, the late Rear-Admiral Walker, commanded the Monmouth, and 
lor forty years the impression has gone fortliMo the woild, uncontradicted, 
that he engaged for an hour and a half, and, afte'r- hard fighting, took 
the Relft and Alkmaar, w’hich fact was lelated in your memoir of iny 
latlier in February, 1832. 

The article on Ngvval History quotes an extract from the log of the 
Russell, VIZ., “Thirty-seven jninutes past twelve, commenced action, by 
engaging the Dellt ; continued to engage her till she ceased to return our 
fircy and, seeing the Monmouth comingup a-stern, left her, and passed on 
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to the Alkmaar, and engaged her till she struck her colours'^ Now, this 
extract entirely excludes tlie Monmouth from any share in the capture of 
the Delft and Alkmaar. Yet I find m several naval historians .ample 
proof that the Aronmouth alone took both ships. Marshall’s “Naval 
jliography” stales, in Admiral Walker’s life, that “ the Monmouth was 
closely eniraged for an hour and a half with the Delft and Alkmaar ships- 
of-tjie-lme, and compelled them both to surrender.” Again, in the same 
work, life of Captain, the present Rear-Admiral, Sir Charles Rullen, 
“Tlie Monmouth on that day compelled the Alkmaar and Delft, two 
Dutch sliips, of fifty guns each, to surrender. The former she condiuded 
to Yarmouth Roads ; the latter was taken possession of by Lieutenant 
Bullen, who found her m very shoal water, and so dreadfully cut up” — 
“ she sunk under him.” “ The loss sustained by the*Delft in killed and 
wounded has never been ascertained ; but, according to tlie Dutch accounts, 
the Monmouth’s other opponents had no less than 70 men killed, and 
102 w'ounded.” Now, had the Delft “ ceased to return tl^e Uussell’s fire,” 
and the “ Alkmaar struck her colours ’ to the Russell, it is obvious that 
they recommenced action ; and if they did not strike to the Monmoutli, 
where did that ship reap her laurels on the glorious day in question, and 
whose shot sent the Delft to the bottom? Certainly not the Russell’s ! 

Mr. Ralfe, m his “Naval Biography of Great Biitain,” gives a full 
account of Captain Walker’s share of Campeidovvn. He stales, “Tlie 
IMonmouth was closely engaged for an hour and a half with the Delft and 
Alkmaar, both of which were compelled to suircnder.” 

Captain Walker fought the Monmouth as a Commander, was posted 
for the action, and, when presented after receiving the gold medal, liis 
late Majesty, King George III., addressed him graciously in the following 
words: — “ Captain Walker — brave officer~*-brave officer— Dellt and Alk- 
niaav — Deltt and Alkmaar.” 

A sketcli of the Monmouth in action was made by an cye-witness, in 
which she aiipears between the two Dutchmen, and all three ships are 
firing together, which also proves that the Russell had not placed eitlier 
hors ile ennibaf. From this sketch Huggins, the celebrated artist, painted 
a beautiful picture; he also made another of the IMonmouth towing the 
dismasted Alkmaar. I believe Sir C. Bullen possesses a copy of these 
pictures. The originals are with Mrs. Admiral Walker. I have troubled 
you with few comments of my own : facts, whicli lor forty years have 
stood the test of close examination, must go down to posterity as unim- 
peachable as triitli itsell. I shall fegl much obliged by your insertion of 
this letter ; and, wuth an apology for its length, 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient Se}:vant, 

L. C. F. Walkeji, Lieut. R. N., 

Inspector of the River, Liverpool. 

Liverpoofi June 14, lft37. 


Officasaf the War Undistuii^tiished and Unpromotvd. 

Mtt. Editor, —Your indefatigable zeal in using youru/most endeavours 
to obtain a distinction for the fried soldier, meiits the best thanks of all 
Hiose who shared in the, dangers of the late war- for never, in any age or 
country, has so much ingratitude been shown to any set of men. In look- 
ing over the Army List a vast number of names of men who were present 
in the various battles of the Peninsula will be found enrolled amongst the 
Lieutenants. ^ Such a ciicuinstance docs not occur in any other army ; nor 
are these officers siiffeied to ]>ine away their hc^eless existence free 
from daily wrongs, bordering on insult, ip witnessing, under the sem- 
blance of justice, the promotion of Lieutenants of a junior date to un- 
attached companies, upon the special pretence of their having served 
longer on full-pay. By the adoption of this plan a different system was 
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established to the one which officers on entering the service considered 
as fixed and permanent, and which is still adhered to among the higher 
ranks of the service ; for if a Captain, whose Commission is dated anterior 
to 1822, were to be restored to full-pay to-morrow, he would be immediately 
gazetted as a Hrevet-Major, and it would be a matter of no consequence 
whether he had served two or twfifiii/ years on full-pay, or whether he had 
been reduced, or retired at his own desire. • 

Surely, Sir, in the mifid of every conscientious man, the claims of a 
Taeutenant, who had faced the dangers of the Peninsular war, and was 
])lafied on half-pay by reduction, and kept in that situation contrary to his 
constant and repeated applications to be employed, ought to be considered 
in every degree equal to one who has bad an •unintorrupled lounge of 
grunson duty both abroad and at home. So much, Sjr, for tlic change of 
system. Now for the working of the system itself: — At present it is 
stalcvt that there are iqiwards of 100 Lieutenants who reckon upwards of 
twenty years fiil^pay service on tlie list for unattached companies, fifteen 
of whom, on an average, will be promoted annually, so that the ten last on 
the list will be on full-pay upwards of twenty-six 3 ’ears before tliey can 
receive the promised boon ; with the dissatisfaction perhaps of seeing 
officers ten yeais their juniors in army rank, in many instances placed 
over their heads. The tprufis not reckoned during their respective services 
as Jdentenaiits on full pay, but dining tlie })onod they seived as Lieu- 
tenants and Ensigns — thus destroying the distinction of the ranks. Yet 
we me told that the authoiitics prelerred this system to the lair and im- 
])mtial one, established by his Iloyal Highness the late Duke of Yoik, a 
short lime previous to his death. Had his system beim again adojited it 
would not liavc been at variance with that sense of justice w Inch the 
suballerns on onteiing the Army had every leasun to hope would have 
been continued, ami held as sacred as the very pay tiiey tacitly conti acted 
to leceive, and which, with the same semblance of juslue, may be altered 
!\V a Socrc'tary-at -War to a lesser sum — for the one step would he as just 
as the other. 1 tiust these few remaiks may induce '•^•unie one more able 
than myself to dilate more largely on the subject ; for J feel “I am |)igoun- 
livered, and lack gall to make oppression bitter.”— 1 am, Sir, ^^ 0 . &c. 

Hadajoz. 


On l/ie formation of A rliUery Squares, 

^In. Editor, — Since the battle oPWaterloo the aii of war has become 
only a Iheoiy to the majority of the Officers of the Enlisli Aimy ; the 
ojipoi tunity of praHice has not offered, and, conseipiently, ingenious spe- 
culations me, naturally enough, indulg<Hl in, w’lncli may never, jiiohably, 
be destined to stand the lest of experiment. Amongst tlu'<ie ions 

l reckon tlie manoeuvre olTorming square with artillery. It is anmna'uvie 

wliiel), I believe, has never l^een attempted on service, and the idea of 
which seems to liave grown out of the successliil resist jince offered by the 
square.s of llritisli inlantry to the French cavalry at Wafeiloo; a ie.sist- 
ance wliitdi — illiisTnons in itself, and still more so m its results in tins 
last and greatest of battlc.s — has rendered the square a fashionable Ibrnia- 
tiou, as it were, ever since, and made every field-tlay of British troops a 
mimic Waterloo. • 

I.ookinaf to the great first principle of the art of w'ar — that victory 
usually belongs to tliat party winch brings the •greatest quantity of effec- 
tive force into action on the deci.sive point or points of the lield'ol battle, 
and to its necessary* const'qiience, that that is the best formation or 
manoeuvre which produces this'cffect — one cannot but see that the square 
is, even for infantry, a very defective forpiation, a kind of make-shift when- 
the flanks and rear of a line can in no other way be protected ; and that a 
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line of three or four deep, front rank kneeling; and presenting bayonets* 
would, if secure in Hank and rear, be a preferable mode of receiving 
cavalry. Hut, allowing the importance and utility of squares of infantry 
in resisting cavalry in an open country, and with flanks and rear assail- 
able, there does not seem to me to be that analogy betw’een the artillery 
and infantry services which should recommend, as such, any imitation of 
the, manoeuvres of the latter by the former, and least of all that of forming 
square ; except, perhaps, in the solitary instance of a battery in motion 
being suddenly charged by cavalry, without having time or ground to get 
into action or to get away. In this case, as an “ au pis aller,” the baUery 
might form square— that is, so wheel up by subdivisions as that the heads 
of the horses of each g kin -carriage and ammunition-w'aggon meeting in 
the centre, the gun, and waggon limbers shall be prerented at the extre- 
mity of the radius formed by each team, as obstacles to the enemy, the 
angle bctvveen each radius being filled up by the gun or the wMggon body 
iinlimbered lor the purpose. In this position the battery might reraind 
one of a flock of sheep annoyed by the flies of summer, who, in such case, 
often perfoim a similar manoeuvre, of abutting their heads to a common 
centre, and presenting tails to the foe. 

To aid the effieacy of this defensive movement on the part of the battery, 
I should think that it would be well to arm tlie artillerymen and drivers 
with good detonating pistols in the uaist-belts of the former and the 
holatcrs of the latter, in order to keep oft* any stray horsemen who might 
he tempted to linger behind their 'squadron to stab or tire at them. In 
this way a battery of four, six, or eight light guns in motion may form 
S([uare in about half a minute, and avoid, jierhaps, the consequences of a 
sudden rush of cavalry. But the applicability of such a manoeuvre to 
nine- pounders or any heavy gun must, I should suppose, be more than 
doubtful, not only fiom the weight of the ordnance precluding the requi- 
site celerity of formation, but also from the increased length oftheiadii 
from the centie, caused by the additional number of horses m eaeli team 
opening out the intermediate angles beyond all possibility of filling them 
uj), \Mlhout which this manoeuvre is worse than no defence. 

\Vitli light guns in action, when the limliers and waggons can in no 
better way be secured, a sort of square, as it is called, might he formed 
with the latter by bringing the hoise’s heads to a common cLuitro, and so, 
partially at least, ])lacing them and the drivers under cover ol the carnage, 
Irom the passing thiusls of the hurried and excited horsemen, whom the 
Are of the gnus may not have prij^vented from bieaking through the 
battery. Be 30 iKl this I cannot see the suitableness of the tormation of 
sqirires, as a lield manoeuvre, to artillery, and I thpik I perceive veiy 
strong objections to it. 

For in‘'laiu;e ; suppose, as at Waterloo, the infantry forced into scpiares 
to recei\ e* cavalry ; if the batteries form square too, what, nieariwhilc, 
becomes of those last rapid and most efleclive rounds of case-shot, which, 
at 300, ‘200, and 100 yards, should mow down the charging cavalry ? Two 
rounds of roun(i*-shot or three of case jier minute, are not to be fircd by 
gunners limbering up to form square. And what \\oiild the lufantry 
tliink of artillery ceasing fire at such a moment to form square? It is 
calLMihilcd, and stated ip theinstuictionsfor artillery exercise, tliat cavalry, 
at lacking trom a distance of 1000 yards, move at the following rates, viz., 
the hist 400 yards, *at a walk approaching to a trot, in 4^ mimiles ; the 
next 400 yards, at a trot, m 2 minutes 3 seconds; and the last 200 yards, 
at agalloj), in 30 seconds. Dining the advance over the first 400 yards, 
nine lounds of lound-shot per gun may be fired ; o^er the next 400 yaids, 
one round of round-shot and tw'o of case per gun : and over the last 200 
yards, two lounds of case per gun: total number of rounds over 1000 
■yards, fourteen per gun. Now supposing such a fire from six or eight 
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6 or 9 pounders, or anything like it, for even part of the aforesaid distance, 
well directed, the horsemen who escape it to rush upon the tire and 
bayonets of infantry, will probably have little time or disposition to stray, 
or stop to force such a protection as the waggons and limbers may alFord 
to the drivers and horses; but if the artillery tire were slackened or 
silenced, in oider to form an artillery square, the spirits and numbers of 
the attacking caValry, and the discouragement of the inlantry whom the 
aitillery should cover, mi^ht be such as to produce a most untavoui’^ble 
result. It strikes me — but I cannot speak from experience of my own or 
others-T-tbat a picket lope si retched acro'ss the front, flanks, and rear of 
gufts in action, just high enough, when pulled tight, to catch a horse below 
the knee, might be a useful obstacle in the way of horsemen rushing 
blindly through the lire and smoke of a battery, and miable to see the 
snare thus laid for*them. It might also add to the .determination of the 
gunners to stand by their guns to the last, which determination would, I 
think, be strengthened by the detonating pistols in llieir waist-belts. 

With regard 'to another question, the position of squares of aitillery 
relatively to infantiy, it appears to me, that it should always be on one oi 
the advanced angles of the inlantry square, so as to have two sides flanked 
by the infantry tire- In addition to this reason, I do not think that artil- 
lery squares formed on tlie rear angles of inlantry squaies, could tire case- 
shot on the cavalry without filing on their own infantry at the same time. 
If lormed on the front an^le of the infantry siiiiares they might (ire case- 
shot to the front, if brought into aclipn on the alignment of the front face 
of the square. 

Having eoncUulod these hasty reinaiks on the formation of artdlery 
squares, I have only to add that I advance tliem, not as criticisms upon 
the aitillery drill — one of whose objects is obtained in giving llie greatest 
flexibility to the batteries— but as suggestions to excite the inquiries and 
refieclions of others ljelti*r qualified to prescribe on sucli points. 

J am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 

IKlt— Limber i p. 


Depoh and llclufs. 

Mu. Kjmtor,— T sliould piopose that tlie reserve companies be sent out 
at once to join their regiments, such a mmilier of regiments being recalled 
as to continue the lorce abroad of the same strength as it is at present. I 
have long thought that depots were bad and faulty in their constitution, 
and injurious to the Service, as weil as expensive to the country and to 
the regimental otRceis, and I shall now endeavour to prove that this 
opinion is well founded. 

1st. Depots are bad ami faulty in their constitution, and injurious to the 
Service. 

A depot consists of four companies of forty men each ; aljervice com- 
pany of eighty; yet the fontier has as many officers as the latter: the 
period of loieign service thus bears harder on the soldier than the officer, 
who ought to be exactly on a par. It therefore follows that the officer of 
the service comjiany lias not only to contend with banishment and bad 
climate, but he has also double duty to do, having twice the number of 
men to look after, and, consequently, much lessjeave. The same objec- 
tion is equally applicable to the non-commi^sioned officers of both depot 
and servfce companies. 

They arc injurious to the Service, not onlyiiy leaving the service com- 
panies under-officered, but by creating two separate interests. The depot 
thinks only of its ovjin interest, the service companies only of theirs ; and 
brother-officers are kept separate for years, many a man not being 
acquainted even with half the officers of his regiment ; while a constant 
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system of exevtini^ interest and intri^^ning is carried forward to get to the 
depot, or to remain theie. Officers on the staff at home are enabled to 
remain on it when their regiment goes abroad, by being borne upon the 
strength of the depot, directly contrary to the standing oidcis. The 
Horse Guards, too, have a very convenient, and, thanks to the immense 
force alu’oad, a very extensive way of conferring favours, by allowing offi<^ 
ceis possessed of interest to go to the depot. May we not suppose a gen- 
tJernan of ])olitical or other influence going to the Horse-Guards, and 
recjuestiiig an exchange for his son whose regime'ht is just ordered ahioad. 
“ Sorry il is im])Ossible, so many previous applications not yet complied 
with; but he can join the depot, where he is certain of staying two ycaiis.'* 
At the expiration of these two years, should it so suit him, he may ex- 
change into another regiment abroad, join its depot as junior of his rank, 
and, perhaps, before his second period is expired, get Iris unattached pro- 
motion. 

Depots arc also injurious, as they break up companies altogether. The 
service com])any, when the reserve is first formed, is half composed of 
men from other companies, and when the Captain becomes thoroughly 
acijuaiiitod with these new hands, he is off* on leave, or to the tieput to 
another set of men. 1 believe it will be granted, that it is very advanta- 
geous for a company officer to be thoroughly actpiaiiited with evei y shade 
of chaiactcr in the men under his charge, artd this, I am persuaded, is 
prevented by the depot system, for the gradual exchanging of recruits for 
old sohliers is widely different from this wholesale break up. I’hc Com- 
mauder of the depot, too, may act on a perfectly different system from the 
Commander of the regiment, or he may struggle to keep the depot stiong 
at the expense of the service companies. 

Sectnidly, Depots are expensive to the conntiy, and to the legiinental 

officers. 

Fifty-four depots are nominally a very considerable force, a force of ‘Jlfi 
companies, which, with the 24 depot companies of the legiments in India 
and New South AVales, make 240 companies, the same number as in 2 1 
regiments; but what is their real strength ? Those who have seen the 
duty states of many depots will bear me out in saying, that a strong and 
complete company is as efficient as many a depot; they are, too, a very 
fluctuating force, and therefore not much to be depended upon in case of 
di'iturbances ; but they cost as much as so many effective soldiers. 
Draughts have frequently long marches to make to the ])laco ol embarka- 
tion, and in Ireland an armed party, under the command of an officer, has 
to accompany them, and to return, which costs marching-money. If the 
transiiort calls at different stations, weeks and months arc wasted in beat* 
ing about the Channels, during which time Government pays the same 
hire as if she was usefully employed. At Portsmouth, Cork, See.., what 
large draughts of unarmed and useless men are constantly to be seen, 
waiting mondis for their vessels, and paid as high as if armed and doing 
duty. 

The actual daily expense of a depot is — Command money, :u . ; Adjutant, 
2,v. ; Assistant -Surgeon, 76\[6d.; Paymaster, ; Staif-Serjeants, 8r^. ; sta- 
tionary, 2.V. 6d . ; total, 19.v. Hd. Add to this the pay of Second-Major, and 
you have 54 depots, whose Staff costs 9fi^. G4*. a-day, or 35,149/. 10.?. per 
annum. * 

They are expensive to the* regimental officers, who have two messes 
instead of one to support, for all the contingent expenses of a six-l*ompany 
mess, such as servants, lights, washing, &c.. are just as great as those or a 
ten-company mess. Though the depdt mess is on a smaller scale, still it 
costs money; and a depot generally maintains a band. 1 have heard it 
urged that depots were very useful nuclei to form second battalions upon — 
and. 1 do not deny it ; but I think that the six service companies would 
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form very lame first ones ; and as I propose to leave forty regiments at 
home, on all of whom second battalions can more easily be formed tlian 
on depots, I think that that augmentation would be as great as any sudden 
emergtincy could call for. As lar as recruiting goes, I su]>pose that one- 
company dejiuls can recruit as well for regiments in the West as they now 
d^ m the East. ^ 

I propose to send out the regiments ten companie??Tfong, leaving as a 
dei)dt— to be quartered in one of two stations, called Atlantic and Piwj^fic 
depots, the former at Corlt, the latter in Kent — 1 Captain, I Colour-Ser- 
jeant, 2 Serjeants, \S Corporals, and 10 drrlls. The senior (k'lptain to be 
in cttmmand for the first two years, the officer to supply his place invaria- 
bly coming from half-pay. The daily expense would be— Captain (differ- 
ence of pay), 4.S. ld.\ Serjeants, 6.y. 3f/. ; Corporals^ As. ten drills, also 
Lance- (.’orporals, ati l.s. 3r/., 12^. Gd.; total, l/. 7s. 7il. — or 8.^. a-day less 
than the cost of the present depot Staff ; while the pay of Second-Majors, 
saved to regiments at home, would amply cover any Staff required for the 
depo^ stations. ^ 

The regiments for Atlantic service should go first to Aminica, then to 
ilernuula, West Indies, Mediterranean, home. Those for Pacific service 
should go first to New South Wales, then India, (,’eylon, Mauritius, Cape, 
St. Helena, and home. Every soldier on both lours of serviee (volunteers 
in India excepted) would beffiome in ten years and a half from the time 
he sailed, and his constitution repaired by the mild winters of the Cane 
and Mediterranean. 
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1 have taken the present strength from the Lfcnited Service Journal for 
A])ril, reckoning the 8fith and 98th as at homo, and the ‘2iid Hattahon 
Rifle Brigade, 18th, ^Oth, 9‘Jth, and 80th, as at sea. Thus we have ^>7 
regiments of 570 companies, instead of 74 of 518 companies ; the difference 
of companies compensating for their decreased strength. 
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Thus six reojiments sailins; every j^ear, as each round would take ab^iit a 
year, the soldier would he ten years and a half abroad and on the voya^^e, 
and more than six yearc and a half at home; and, although three regi- 
ments would be divided, they would be united again in eight months. 

Reliefs being sent out in this regular manner, the War-Office slioiild 
have, regularly engaged and prepaied for seivice, a set of tiansports 
(King’s ships stdl better), each capable of carrying about/500 men, a wing 
of a regiment, ami the draughts; which convict-ships would a.ssist as far 
as New South Wales. 1 mean, suppose 500 soldiers go in charge of ‘2000 
convicts, then one War-Office vessel and four convict-ships would convey 
the ‘J500 to New South Wales, and the War-Office vessel proceed with 
500 men to India. Thirteen of these vessels, ‘from 750 to 800 tons, would, 
at the present rate of hire, cost betwecui 80,000/.‘and 00,000/. per anmim ; 
and what do transports cost now? (The expense of ])nn1iiig for Parliament 
is 85,000/. per annum.) Officers add men would thus be decently accom- 
modated, and men who rank as gentlemen, and are supposed to feel as 
such, m)t ke compelled to eat, dress, and sleep, in one small room, with 
the additional happiness, to those who are well, of seeing the sulfeungs of 
th.dr sick comrades increased by the smell of meal when they sit down to 
dinner. 

I do not propose that any Subalterns should he left at the deiiht al its 
fust foimalion, fur they would he there as soon as tlie leci intv, and the 
iinmher of officers and non-coinniissioned officers at the depot should 
always he jiroportionate to that of men. 

As officers v\oiikl thus be coihstanlly required from half-pay, eveiy 
Subaltern, after ten yeais' actual service, sliould be entitled to claim an 
unattached company by imrcha.se, and to have his name enrolled in one 
of two lists-— namely, a list of those who return on lull-pay, ] aymg the 
difference ; and a list of those who return on full-pay, without paying the 
difference. Prom the latter, llie Captain for all regiments going abroad 
to be taken. When the regiment is’^oidered to be relieved, the Captains 
to be reduced to ten ; to do which would be easy during a year occupied 
in relieving, without placing the junior on half-pay. Captains on lull-pay 
and service for ten yeais as (Japtams to be allowed to go 011 the fust list, 
receiving hie difference, and to selP their unattached company to Subal- 
teins of ten years’ standing. No man on^either list to have a junior on 
the list promoted over him, but to be allow’ed to refuse once the offer of 
full-pay. It rCihising twice, to receive the commuted allowance, unless m 
case of ill health, when he might be allowed to sell, or go on the sick half- 
pay list. 

A Subaltern of the Service Companies. 


SUPPOSED STATIONS OF CORPS AT THE END OF 1837^ 

Gibraltar— 33rd, G5th,^nd Battalion GOtb, 82nd. 

Malta— 56th, 5‘Jth. 47th. 

Ionian Isles — 1st Battalion 60th, 53rd, 73rd, 5th^ 

America— 2nd Battalion Ist, 69th, 37tbj 1 4th, b9lh, CClh. 
Bermuda— half of the 34th. 
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West Indies— half of 34th, 8th. 52nd, 64th, 24th. 74th, 76th. 36th, 67th. 

India— 3rd, 4th, 9th, I7th, 26th, 27th, 3Ist, 32nd, 39th, 43rd, 62nd, 63id, 
C8th,.70th, 81st, 83rd, 85th. ‘JOlh, 91st. 92nd 

Ceylon— 18th. 75th, and half of 87th. 

• Mauritiv^— half of 87th, 35th. 

Cape-*"72!mr58th, and half of 61st. 

St. Helena— half of 61st. 

New’ south Wales — 2ftt, 28th, 50th, 80th. 

The li«t is not perfectly correct, on account of the expense of moving 
regirmerife. Thus the 31st is left in India, but it would be relieved in the 
course of 1838, as also the 39feh, and in time regiments would fall into their 
stations. Then the 66th, 3rd,*26th, 58th, Gist, Sb that if seven regiments 
are embarked before the end of 1838, all will be square. 


^ ' Orphats in Barracks, 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 

To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak !” 

Mr. Editor,— Actuated as I am by no vain ambition of literary fame, 
but by a pure spirit of philanthropy, I now take up the pen to warn the 
young and inexperienced o^ the rocks on which I have myself been ship- 
wrecked. I trust, theretore, that with so laudable a motive m view, you 
will kindly give a place to the following unpretending lines in some blank 
lile of your widely-circulated columns, which, when monthly deployed in 
the reading-room, are so eagerly devoured by all the regimental commu- 
nity, from the mahogany-faced Field-officer to the beardless Ensign : they 
may thus chance to meet the eye of .some musical friends, who may be 
put in mind of the inconvenience to which they put many an honest mem- 
ber of the community. 

The King of Prussia, in his advice to his officers, recommends that, in 
taking up a position in presence of an enemy, every attention should be paid 
as to the local resources of the post, the possibility of its being turned, and 
its means of defence in the event of an attack. Never was I more con- 
vinced of the soundness of his instructions, and of my folly in neglecting 

to follow them, than after having taken up a position in barracks, 

and finding my post perfectly untenable through the attack of an enemy 
that might have baffled the greitt Frederick himseM 

But to make short of a long story. Some time ago, on returning from 
leave, I joined my regiment at 5 barracks, and desired the Quarter- 

master to provide me with the quarters I was entitled to. To effect this 
he was obliged to tqrn out one of the youngsters, to whom I said a great 
many civil things, to make-up in some measure for the inconvenience to 
which I was putting him. My young friend answered in the ^^ual strain 
on such occasions, and concluded by saying, 1 should no uoubt like 
my quarters, •* if fond of music**’ As he said this, I observed a particular 
expression on his countenance, but, in the innocence of my heart, had no 
idea that the sword of Damocles was already over my deveted head. My 
new abode liappeqpd to be above the mess-room, which I considered rather 
an advantage, and being fatigued I retired shortly after dinner, as I Hat- ' 
tered myself, to rest. Alas! fond delusive liqi^es ; how soon to be 
destroyed ! Scarcely had I closed my eycs'when mv ears were assailed 
by what I«had the bad taste to vote most infernal sounds — a pianoforte 
rattling away at speed, followed by a female vyice at full cry, and tally- 
hoed by a flute, convinced me that I was in the immediate vicinity of a 
musical fair-matrimomal, and kept me as effectually awake as if Reynard 
had taken refuge under my cpuch, followed by the best pack in merry 
England ! * . 

Reader ! thou canst more easily imagine than I describe my feelings 
when the barrack clock successively lolled the hours of ten, eleven, ^and 
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twelve, and etill the stream of sound rolled on, continuous and unoeaslUft. 
At last exhausted nature gave way and a broken slumber succeeded. 
During myr sleep undefined::SOunds still continued to haunt me, till at last 
growing moi ‘ and more diMbct, I was fairly awok^* 

It was dayligjt'- w-i?jmld foeUeve my senses ? Music still floated around, 
but it was another variety of the same genus Of monster^ihe regimental 
dr'll Ills and fifes practising under my windows. 

Sleep was now out of the question. I rose arfd spent the time as I best 
might until breakfast, at the conclusion of which I sank into an easy chair 
in hopes of getting even half-an-hour’s rest before parade. Morjyheus<<iad 
just scattered his poppies over me, when I was aroused by a crash that 
might have called up \he dead. “Whaf the devil is all this row?” I 
inquired of my servant, who wa4 silently removing ‘the breakfast appa- 
ratus. “Sure,’^* said O’Keefe, with great gravity, “'tis only the jonlle- 
men after practhising the kay bugle ; they generally takes a turn at it 
after breakfast.** * 

Reader, thou no doubt imaginest my misery had now attained its acmi ! 
Gentle reader, if so, thou art deceived. Ye gods ! whatever might have 
been my sins, were they not expiated by the infliction, during, the silent 
hours of the night, of pianoforte and flute, at the pale dawn 6f morn, of 
drums and fifes, and during the sunny hOurS o^ day, by the blast of key 
bugles ? Were the torments of Sisyphus or of Tantalus greater ? But 
mine do not end here. I am within hearing of the bandvroom, from whence 
every instrument of torture is opened on me, from the big drum to the 
triangles. (Would to Heaven I had all the villains on the latter !) 1 at 
this very moment hear a rascally bugler practising every light infantry call 
out of tune ; and, in short, I am bowed down and crushed under tins con- 
tinuity of sound, which falls like a never-ceasing cataract on the organ of 
hearing, and makes me pray that Heaven in its mercy may destroy it 
altogether ! 

Reader, take warning by my fate; and should thy destiny ever lead thee 
to a barrack^room, avoid, if thou canst, all “ musical neighbours.** 

E. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

• Portsmouth, June 20, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — The Pique arrived at Spithead on the 27th of May, after 
an unsuccessful trial with the Inconstant, although she had gone into 
Vigo Bay to alter her trim, and make her conformable to the constructor’s 
plan. H<r foremast was sprung, and her mainmast injured, so that it 
became necessary to give her new ones. While they were preparing, an 
alteration was again made in the trim, she being brought by the stern 
two and a half feet instead of one foot.- This is understood to be the sug- 
gestion of her gallant and indefatigable Captain. The Pique and Castor 
(the latter daily expected from Sheerness) are to joifi the Inconstant at 
Lisbon, and the frigates are to have another cruise under the orders of 
Captain Mends of the*Talavera, or Captain Berkeley of the Hercules, and 
then return to SpUhead preparatory to going on foreign service. Captain . 
Rous, it is understood, intends to resign the command of the* Pique after 
this final trial. ShouldHhe Pique again prove a failure, it is hardly to be 
supposed the Board of Admiralty will continue to expend large sums of 
money in ftirther alterations, but lay her up in •ordinary as a bad job. 
There is little doubt, but two Inconstanfs could have been built with the 
money that has be6n spent on the Pique up to the present writing. She 
is still in harbour, but expected to go out tne end of the week. 
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The Revenge, 7B, Captain Sir W. Elliott, ICO.H., CLB., arrived from 
the Mediterranean on the 28th of May, and has since been paid off in this 
harbour. It was at first intended to pay her off with he^igging and 
stores in, and recommission her ; but the Dockyard ofiice|iC having ixfr 
fleeted hjg ^ reported the necessity of having ney^ijMimr &c., and she 
has consIquetWly gone into ordinary. A day or two after going in tp ha r- 
bonr sl^ was mustered and inspected by Admiral Sir P. DurhaflTtWio 
found Wer crew in high aiscipline and efficiency, and bestowed a well- 
merited eulogium on the Captain and officers, as well as the seamen and 
marines', » A considerable number of the seamen have joined the Pique 
and Seringapatam. The party of Marines were sent round to Woolwich 
barracks in the Colombia steateer. * 

The next arrival* at Suithead were the Prince Regent and Parmelia 
transports, with the second battalion of the Rifles from the Mediterranean. 
They merely anchored for a few hours, and then proceeded to Dover. 
Having landed ftie troojM, the transports have returned to this port to refit 
and prepare for other service. 

On-the 12th of the month the American frigate Independence arrived, 
with Mr.ipallas, suite and family, destined for St. Petersburgh, as Ambas- 
sador frorn the United States to the Court of Russia. On working through 
Spithead towards Cowe?^ sfie fired a royal salute of twenty-one guns, but 
tlic Port -Admiral, not imagining she had an Ambassador on board, re- 
turned but nineteen. This omission w^s afterwards explained, and on the 
following Wednesday (two days alter the arrival of the frigate) the two 
extra guns were firdd. Whetner Commodore Nicholls waited or not for 
them cannot exactly be known, but the instant the Britannia fired them, 
the anchor of the Independence was tripped, her main and mizen staysails 
and flying jib were hoisted, and she run up from Stoke's Bay to Spithead, 
and is there at present. The Independence is an 80-gun ship cut down, 
and is most powerful both in armament and numerical crew. She has 
sixty 32-pounder guns on her main and upper decks, and a crew of 040 
men, including a Commodore ^nd ten Lieutenants ; but the men are light, 
and not half of them such as would be rated A.B.s in our service. Her 
tonnage is about 2200 ; she is about 186 feet long, and 52 feet broad, and 
draws nearly 23 feet water. The officers are young men, and look like 
sailors. They have been on shore repeatedly, and every attention and 
res])ect paid to them, and they have been most civil and courteous to the 
numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen that have visited the ship. As 
the Ambassador and some of his family have gone to London for a few 
days, it may be a week or ten days before she quits the anchorage. 

On Thursday last^ the Athol, troop ship, Mr. A. Karley, Master, arrived 
from the Cape of Good Hope, with part of the 98th Regiment on board, 
under the command of Major Gregory. She left the Cape on tjie 18th of 
April, and St. Helena on the 28th of April, thus making a, very quick 
passage home. The officers arid men of the 91st were getting reconciled 
as well as circumstances would admit to the disqpmforts and privations of 
the island of St. Helena. The Athol touched at the island of Ascension 
on the 4th of Ma>^ where she found H, M. brig the Lynx ; and having 
completed her water, &c., left on the Oth of May, and made the passage 
to Spithead in forty-one days. The 98th have been landed at Gosport to 
.join the depot, and it is expected will shortly* move over to Portsmouth, 
and take tilfe duty of the 88th Regiment. The remainaer of the 98th are 
coming home in the S^pvereign, transport. • 

The Messenger, steam-vessel, attached to this port, has been most 
actively and usefully employed during the past month in moving troops 
to and from Ireland. She has ennveyed the denOts of the 58th and 68th 
from hence to Cork and returned with those of the 24th and 90th ; in each 
of her trips she has been fortunate in having good weather and quick runs. 
It is to be hoped the Government will continue to move troops in swm-' 
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mer and by steam-vessels, instead of putting them on board small and ill- 
arranged transports, and starting them during the winter months. Your 
readers m«r recollect the misery endured by the dep6t of the 7th Fusilieisg 
on board Hope, transport, a few years ago in this harbour. The 
Messenger lan*tit=:4^t^ depot of the 24th, under the command of Majtr 
Stock, on Saturday fast ; and on her return from Chalhfflf, wnither she 
hfis^one vt^ith invalids from the different depOts* is to take from this gar- 
rison the 59th depot for Kinsale, and return wifn the 89th. ^ 

The foregoing comprise the arrivals of ships at the Port. The Larne 
and Fair Rosamond have sailed since my last commutiication ; the former 
to Lisbon, the latter to the coast of Africa. The Princess Charlotte has 
nearly completed her erSw, and expects to* proceed to the Mediterranean 
very shortly. I say; expects, for that rumour has becni current since the 
10th instant, on which day it was almost officially announced that Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopford ^^as to hoist his flag and go out to relieve Admiral 
Sir J. Rowley. Under the present extraordinary management of the 
naval affairs of the country, it would not surprise many if the Board were 
to find it expedient to nominate some other officer to the command, and 
thus serve one of their own friends to the inconvenience of a distinguished 
officer. 

There is a report prevalent that Admiral Sii* IV Hardy is dangerously ill 
at Greenwich, and that in the event of his death Siw.Kobert is to be ap- 
pointed Governor of that establishment. 

The Hercules still bears the name of the Parliamentary Ship, as she has 
been doing nothing since your last Number appeared,* It is now reported 
that her Captain is to superintend the next trial cruise of the Inconstant, 
Castor, and Pique, and afterwards go to the Mediterranean ; but as the 
Captain’s presence is more requisite in the House of Commons than on 
board the Hercules, it is more than probable your August N umber will 
again find the ship still at Spit head. She is, however, to be paid wages 
on Saturday, which looks like a movement. 

The Senngapatam has been detained for the Romney slave dep5t. The 
latter was taken out of the basin of the Dockyard on Fiiday, and will soon 
be ready for sea. The Seringapatam is to furnish the men to navigate the 
Romney to Havannah. and make other arrangements about her when they 
get out. Colonel Cockburn, appointed Governor of the Bahama Islands, 
is in the town, and shipping his stock, &c., being ordered a passage in 
the Romney. 

The Hazard is destined for the Coast of Africa. She is nearly manned. 
She was also taken out of the Dockyard basin on Friday, and will go to 
S pithead next week. 

The SpaiTOwhawk is at Spithead, and intended for the South American 
station, ^he is a few men short of complement, and as some seamen 
will probably volunteer for her from the lievenge, there is every chance 
of her leaving England the end of the week. 

The Sparrow, ketch, detained for despatches from the Colonial-office ! 
There is a stoi^ current in the Port, that a frigate was once in a similar 
situation for three months. There appears every likelihood that the poor 
Sparrow will be a second edition. 

The PDdinburgh, 74, «has been repaired and coppered, and taken out of 
dock, and her ];dac| occupied by the Partridge and Seafiower, two vessels 
attached to the port, one as the tender of the Royal Georges yacht, the 
other as the protector of the fishery near Jersey and Guernsey. The 
Alligator, 28, is fitting for the command ot Captain Sir J. G. Brewer, C.B., 
who is to be despatched to examine the north-westwcoast of New Holland, 
and if advisable form a new settlemente on it. As it will be at least a 
month before she is out of the hands of the artificers, there is plenty of 
time for gaining and furnishing you with every information as to her 
arr/'ngemeuts, &c. &c. 
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A new Post-office Packet Establishment has been formed at Weymouth, . 
to consist of four steam-vessels, to convey the mails to and from the islands 
of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, to Weymouth. They are under the 
superintendence of a Lieutenant of the Navy, and he, the mas^s, second- 
m^asters, surgeons, purser, and engineers, are boitie for wagjg#^ the books 
01 his Maj wityls^ship Victory, in this Port. That slHpF*(B^6ut to change 
her flag-officer, Reat- Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland being nominai M ^to 
commarg the suuadron iikthe East Indies, and to go thither in the WSues- 
ley, fitting at Plymouth, upon the same plan as the Cornwallis, viz., 
without^^wer-deck guns, and a reduced complement of men. Sir Frederick 
carries on the Port duties at present, Sir P. Durham being on Admiralty 
leave ; and as his five years a^ Superintendent do.not expire until July, it 
may be the end of ijext month before he quits. His successor a$ second in 
command has not yet been named with any certainty. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the forces was expected next week to 
inspect the troops in the garrison, but the recent event of the death of his 
Majesty will no doubt cause him to postpone his visit. We have the 
depot of the 5th and the 98th Regiment at Gosport ; and the depots of 
the 24th, 47th, 59th (for a few more days only). 90th, and the 88th Regi- 
ment complete, iu i^ortsmouth ; the latter will, after the noble lord has 
seen them, receive their route for another district. 

Nothing has yet been«done for the Royal Marine corps. There are four 
vacancies among the Field-officers and Captains, the neglect to fill up 
which is very hicftl upon the four Sctiior First and Second Lieutenants, 
who ought to have their promotion within a day or two of the official 
communication of the demise of the officers being reported. 

His Majesty’s ship Excellent, in addition to being a gunnery- tuition 
ship, is also now a depot for the Naval Instructors and Schoolmasters,” 
the title given to those gentlemen who are henceforward to instruct the 
young officers of the Navy in navigation, classics, &c. There are three on 
board at this date, themselves under instruction ; for it appears they must 
undergo a species of training in that floating emporium of knowledge, 
before they arc examined and certified as to qualification and acquirement, 
and fit subjects to be launched in the Navy. 

The following are the acquirements expected, and the pay, bounty, &c., 
granted by the Admiralty; but no board has yet been formed for ex- 
amining them ; and if they are to examine each other there will never be a 
failure. It may be as well now to remark, that no candidate for the 
situation of schoolmaster, upon this new plan, has yet been examined, or 
even presented himself to undergo tlfe ordeal ; but one was found qualified 
this month upon the old system, and, in consequence of having been three 
years employed before the date of the order in council about to be referred 
to, he is entitled to a half-pay of 3^. per day. No person will be con- 
sidered eligible for the situation of schoolmaster who is mtler twenty 
years of age, or more than thirty-five ; and, before being appointed U) a 
ship of the line or frigate, mfist pass an examination, and produce a cer- 
tificate as to his qualifications in the following branches ;p- 
“ 1. Common arithmetic, including yuj^ar and decimal fractions. 

“2. The first %ix, the eleventh, and twelfth books of Euclid; their® 
application to the measurement of planes and solid bodies. 

“ 3. Algebra, progressing to the highest ojder bf equations, and its ap- 
plication to the solution of geometrical problems. • 

“ 4. Pl&ne atid spherical trigonometry, and the various problems in 
surveying, the measurement of heights and slistances, navigation and 
nautical astronomy, particularly the principles on which the various for- 
mula for ascertamii% longitude are constructed, and practical astro- 
nomy, so far as may be ^quir^ for determining the latitude and longitude 
in all cases. 

“ 5. The uses of mathematical and nautical instruments, the quadrant, 
sextant, compass, and chronometers. 
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** 6. The theory of projectiles, and its application to gunn^'y* 

" 7. The olassios, to such young gentlemen as enter with some know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek/' 

The remdheration for instructing young officers in the foregoing is to 
be 41. I4r. tfikinnarmonth, or eil. ia, a-year; 30/. a-year* being Queetj 
Anne’s Bounty, a-year from each young gentlemmwMsdteii instruc- 

course the latter will always fluctuate *, in Such a shin as the 
Princess Charlotte there may be ten, which will make the sUpend^kmount 
to about 140/. The instructor is to have a separate cabin, and mess in 
the wardroom. Very fkw, if any, Cambridge or Oxford men ywll ei^ter 
and serve for such pay ; and the only Inducement for others, will be the 
chance of serving on some pleasant station for three years, and then 
obtaining a half-pay of 3^. per diem. The you ngstetSir will be best oft*, as 
they may obtain a good nafltical and classical education, with a chance 
of learning French and drawing, for 6/. a-year I The building in the 
Dockyard, formerly the Naval College, is still appropriated for the ex- 
amination of Midshipmen, and is conducted by the Admirals of the Port 
and the Captain and Schoolmaster or the Excellent, The following were 
found gualifled this month # 

Mr. Willoughby Lake, Princess Charlotte ; Mr. William A/Munton, 
no ship ; Mr. Aug. A. VilUers, no ship ; Mr. Fred. L. A, Selwyn, no ship ; 
Mr. William Barrie, no ship ; Lord A. L. BeauclefK, Royal Adelaide ; Mr. 
John A. Wharton, Revenge; Mr. H. L. P. Parson, Rejenge; Mr. Chas. 
F. Hillyar, Revenge ; Mr. Fred. J. Millman, Sparrow. 

The melancholy intelligence of the death of King William IV. reached 
this place by the London coaches yesterday, but the official announce- 
ment to the Port- Admiral and officiating Lieutenant-Governor ot the 
Garrison was not received until this morning by the usual course of post ; 
several persons, however, partially closed Iheir windows, and the bells of 
some of the churches were tolled at night. At ten o’clock this afternoon 
the Royal Standard and other flags were hoisted hall-mast high at the 
Bastions, Dockyard, and on board his Majesty’s ships at Spithead and in 
the harbour, and twenty-one guns fired at minute intervals, in succession, 
by the Victory, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, the 
Commanding Officer of the Port ; Britannia, flag-ship of Admiral Sir P. 
Durham (on leave) ; Princess Charlotte, flag-ship of Admiral the Hon. 
Sir Robert Stopford (on leave); and the Independence, American frigate, 
Commodore Nicholls, 

At one o’clock the Standards and flags were hoisted to the* mast- 
head, and the yards of the ships banned, and a double Royal salute 
of forty-one guns, in honour of the accession of her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, was fired from every ship, and from the plat form battery. Colonel 
Forbes, of the Royal Artillery, in command of the Garrison, received 
orders to iE*ssemble the troops, and at the above hour a detachment of 
thoiRoyal Marines, the 88th Regiment, an<J the depots of the 24lh, 47th, 
59th, and 90th Regiments, were drawn up round the works with their 
bands and coloitrs, and on the Mng ceasing from the ships and battery, 
the men presented arms, the playing the nations^ air of God save 
> the Queen. After giving three hearty cheers the troops were marched to 
their several quarters. The flags will continue up until sunset, and to- 
morrow they are to be lowered half-mast bigh, and remain so until the 
funeral. The different reliefs will be inarched to their posts frorp barracks 
without music. 

P. 

P.S. , Her Majesty’s ship Talbot, Capt. Pennell, has arrived from the 
South Aijfl^wcan station with upwards of 400,tJ%0 dollars on merchants’ 
accounts," * She left Rio Janeiro on the 27tH April, and had a long passage 
of fifty-one days. She has brought home Captain Smart, K.H. recently 
promoted from the Dublin; that ship, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir 
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Or. Hamond ; the Stag, with the broad pendant of Commodore Sullivan, 
and the Samarang, Capt;. Broughton, were lying at Rio. The Samarang 
was ordered to relieve the Fly in the River PlateKand the Fly to go to the 
Falkland Islands. The Tmogene had sailed tp jj^e Northern Po rts of the 
station, and the Cleopatra and Harrier were ip the Paeifi^^^he Talbot, 
having landed her treasure at this Port, has goi^l^i^^i^PIymQath to be 
paid oSj ^ ^ 

By tlVe Volcano steamer, letters have been received here from the squa- 
dron inf the Mediterranean, dated the 3rd of June. Admiral Sir Josias 
RowIe)^was at Malta with the Caledonia, Vanguard, Rapid, and Medea, 
all siid'ering severely from influenza. The Admiral had put to sea on the 
26th of May, but was com|fiiilnd to return to Malta on the 28th, not having 
men enough out the sick list to work the ship. , She had 400 men at 
one time unable to do duty. The Vanguard, Rapid, and Medea, were also 
in a similar pi'edicament : the Medea, out of a crew of 120 men, had had 
68 on the sick hst, and was obliged to send 32 to the hospital. Providen- 
tially no case had pioved fatal. The Admiral had ordered the Asia and 
Russel to keep the sea. The Bellerophon was at Tunis ; Barham, Dido, 
Clio, Childers, and Harlequin, on the south coast of Spain ; Rodney had 
been refitted at Mahon, and was hourly expected at Malta. Orestes at 
Gibraltar ; Sapphire at Cbrfu ; Carysfort at Constantinople ; Nautilus 
and Hind at Malta. The Volcano spoke the Volage in the Gut of Gib- 
raltar, and her ^.rival is hourly expeqjted. 

A Court-martial had taken place on Major Murton, Royal Marines, 
embarked in H.M.S. Asia, on charges instituted by Captain Fisher, of that 
ship, and, after a long business, had terminated in the fhll acquittal of 
Major Murton ; and in consequence of his long arrest, the Admiral had 
permitted him to reside on shore for some weeks to recover his health. 

The command of the squadron in the Tagus has been given, at the 
express desire of his late Majesty, to Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Brace, 
and he is to hoist his flag in the Donegal, 74, at Plymouth. 
Captain F. Brace and Commander S. Pritchard are also to join her. 

The command of the South American squadron has been given to Rear- 
Admiral C. B. H. Ross, C.B., recently promoted from Plymouth Dock- 
yard, which situation, being a patent appointment, entitles him to com- 
pensation either in the shape of pension or employment. Rear-Admiral 
koss will probably go out in the President, frigate, at this port. She is 
ordered to be fitted for a flag-ship. Captain James Scott, who com- 
manded her when carrying the flagi of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, is, 
it is mmoured, to have her again. 

The Coast of Africa command is not yet announced in this port, but no 
doubt settled. 

Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maitland’s successor as Superintendent of this 
Dockyard is beheved to be Rear-Admiral the Hon. P, Bouverfe. 


Plymouth, June 20, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, — When I last.wrote to you, which was on the 20th ult., the 
Pembroke, 74, wtis preparing to go into dock ; and it was then generally 
believed that she had sustained considerable damage from having been* 
ashore. I am happy, however, tp have it in my* power to state, that tlie 
injury she received nas turned out to be far less than was anticipated. 
She w^as taken into dock on the 22nd ult., when she underwent a very 
careful examination ; and I think 1 am correot in saying, that the whole 
amount of mischief was remedied by merely shifting three pieces of the 
main keel, and supplying a new false keel all fore and aft. She was 
undocked on Friday last (16th inst), and it is expected that she will be 
ready for sea again in the course of about three weeks. 

Our modern men-of-war are certainly very strongly built ; and 1 con- 
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ceive that the strength imparted to them may in a great measure be attri- 
buted to the solidity of the frames, occasioned by the practice of tUling-in 
the openings between the timbers, which has proved in several instances 
of late to li a great improvement in our ship-carpentry. 

The JaslR^18*gun brig, Captain Hackett, which arrived from the 
MediterraiiewUs^^jf 14th of last month, was towed into harbour on the 
_2jnd b y the Messeftger, steamer. The Blazer, steam-vessel, Lkjvitenant 
arrived from Alexandria on the 23rd, i^d still remains Alongside 
the Dockyard, her engines being under repair. ^ 

The Wolverine, brig, 10, Commander Hon, E, Howard, arrived on the 
25 tb, and came into harbour as soon as she had got rid of he't'povfUer. 
She had been expected for some time previously, having been ordered 
home to be docked, in 'consequence of haVitIg been aground. She was 
docked, accordingly^ on the 2Gth, when it was found that no other mis- 
chief had accrued from the accident than the loss of the false keels. 
When the Pembroke was docked, many persons who seldom visit the 
Dockyard had curiosity enough to make a peraonal surve^ of the condi- 
tion of her bottom, so much having been said on the subject ; and a similar 
feeling manifested itself with respect to the Wolverine, which was also 
less damaged than had been supposed. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 29th ult., a salute announced 
two arrivals, which turned out to be Danish* m^n-of-war, a frigate and 
corvette. The frigate is named Galath^a, and the corvette Diana ; the 
tormer carrying thirty-four long IS^pounder guns, and-the latter twenty 
medium 18-poiinders. The next day, in the afternoon, the officers of both 
of the above ships landed at the Dockyard, where they were received by 
Commander Robertson, of the Ordinary, and Lieutenant Collingwood 
Dickson, Flag-Lieutenant to the Admiral-Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard, with every mark of attention. They proceeded immediately to the 
residence of Rear-Admiral Warren, where they partook of refreshment, 
and afterwards walked round the establishment, evidently much pleased 
with what they saw^ 

Desirous, perhaps, of making some acknowledgment for the civilities 
they experienced, the Commodore and officers of the tw'o ships gave a 
splendid on board the Galathda on the 1st of June. The Coni- 

mander-in-Chief, Lord and Lady Valletort, Sir James and Lady Hilliar, 
and a large party of fashionables, were on board ; and when his Lordship 
Ohe Port-Admiral) left the ship, he was complimented with a salute. 
Every one appeared to be much gratified with the day’s entertainment, 
amt the greatest possible cordiality seemed to exist between all parties. 
There were twenty-two officers, upon the whole, all of whom are certainly 
fine-looking men. They have no Midshipmen on board. The complement 
of men belonging to the frigate was 188, and 12.5 to the corvette. 

I cannot give you a correct idea of the magnitude of the ships, as no 
one on board with whom 1 happened to meet could tell me their dimen- 
sions. The Danes do not speak of their ships by tonnage, but it seems 
that they make use of the term displacement,*’ which is unquestionably 
more correct than tonnage; but I could not learn from those with whom 
I conversed the displacements of the two ships. I was surprised to find 
that the ship’s company are not provided with mess- tables, which contri- 
Inite greatly to the comlbrt of a crew, but was given to understand that it 
IS probable they will ere lon^be introduced into the Danish Navy. 

A shipwright officer with whom I was in company on board, induced me 
to believe, from several things which he pointed out to me, that nothing 
presented itself m the department of practical Naval architecture from 
which the English would benefit by taking a liint,^ I suppose we may 
make some allowance for professional prejudices. For iny own part, my 
attention was most taken up with m instrument called a « Clinometer/* 
the object of which is to indicate, at any time, in a very distinct manner, 
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the dtffS^rence of draught of water, or the vessel’s tnm. It is an instrument 
which presents to your immediate notice ^wo small vertical glass tubes 
partly tilled with coloured spirit, and having a graduated scale behind 
them to show the exact difference of height of the spirit in th^two tubes. 
The other part of the instrument is enclosed within a protect it 

Ifbm injury. The graduations upon the scale are eate^S^Tn degrees and 
minutesj|anil will always indicate the angle which^rne keel of the sh^ 
makes with the horizon : Jbut in order to make the instrument applicable 
to its piilijpose, in terms best understood by nautical men, a table is made 
out and placed at the side of the instrument, sho\Ying to what extent any 
nuidber of degrees and minutes will affect the draught of water in feet and 
inches. A table of that kind must be formed for every ship. It has a 
curious effect, at first glance,* to observe two tu*bes about half an inch 
asunder, with spirit* in each, standing at unequal altiKides, when it would 
naturally occur that the surfaces of the spirit in each ought to be on the 
same level ; but it is this apparent anomaly which constitutes the principle 
of the “ clinometer.’’ * 

I was also much pleased with a percussion-lock for the use of the long 
guns, which I thought possessed some merit, inasmuch as it can be used 
without any liability of injury by explosion from the touch-hole. There 
were some “ sights” too, of very ingenious contrivance, but which appeared 
to me to be open to soiae objection in practice. And lastly, their “ beds 
and quoins” were constructed very differently from those in our service, 
and 1 observed ^hat no provision is n»ade for ** depressing” the guns I I 
hope our adversaries in Naval combat never will attend to the depression 
of their guns, especially if (by improving the wcatherly qualities of our 
mtju-of-war) we can contrive to get to windward of the enemy, so that he 
may have to depend on his weather battery. But, Mr. Editor, I fear T 
have kept you too long on board the Galath^a. We will return now to 
the passing events which I know you are desirous of recording under the 
head of Correspondence,” in your Journal. 

The Jaseur was paid off on the 31st, and the Wolverine was undocked 
on that clay. The Scorpion, 10, Lieutenant Geaton, sailed on Sunday the 
4th of this month, for Spain. The Larne, 18, Commander Blake, arrived 
from Portsmouth on the .5th, and sailed again on the 7th for Lisbon, 
whence she will proceed to the E^t Indies. The Danish ships sailed on 
the 5th, and gave the Port-AdmitW a farewell salute. The Camel, dock- 
yard lighter, was taken on the wet-slip on the morning of the 5th, to repair 
her false keel; and the Forester, brigantine, was taken on the same slip 
the next day, to have her copper examined and repaired, and the bottom 
cdoaned. The Wizard, 10, Lieutenant Harvey, sailed into the Sound on 
the fith, and saluted the flag in goirfg down ; she was paid advance of 
wages on the 8tb, and took her departure for the South American Station 
on the 15th instant. The Gossamer, tender, arrived from Pori^smouth on 
the 7th with supernumeraries, and sailed again on the 10th ; and tiic 
Rochester, lighter, airived the«sameflay with stores from Chatham. The 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. Worsley Hill, sailed on the 8th for Falmouth and 
Lisbon. The Tortoise, lighter, sailed with stores for Pembroke. 

The Columbia,* steamer, Lieut, Gordon, arrived on the lOth from St. 
Sebastian ; she brought no news of importance. General Evans had left 
Spain, and was on his way back to England, t7«a*Fjance. The Columbia 
had four of the General’s horses on board, ofte of which was the charger 
on which*the Christino Spanish General Giirrea was*lately killed. The 
Columbia w'as employed on the 12th to towjhe Spey packet into the 
Sound : on her return she went alongside the Dockyard, where she 
received a fresh suppiy of coals ; and on the I4th she proceecled to Ports- 
mouth, and thence to the Rives, with the Marines of the Revenge belong- 
ing to the Woolwich division. The Spey proceeded to Falmouth on the 
12th. 
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The Royalist, 10, Lieut. Hon. Edward Plunkett, arrived in the Sound 
from Spain on the 17th, and eame into hiirbdur on the 19th, to have her 
defects attended to. The Ringdove, 1$, Commander H. P. Nixon, went 
out of hark^r on the 1 7th, and saluted the dag in going down : she is 
destined forfefis^est Indies. She has been fitted with a pair of paddlg- 
wheels of near^i>9^uction. to work with winches, upon which about 
,. |weq ty>eight men can work at a time. They are made in a vety simple 
manner, so as to admit of being shipped and unshipped with great facility ; 
and it appears from a trial which took place to-day in the Sourid, in pre- 
senc^bl tW Commander-in-Chief, the Flag-Captain, Mr. Lloyd ^nsp^ctor 
of machinery), and others, that thi^ are likely to answer extremely well, 
where it would be desirable to paddle the,, vessel for a short distance, at 
the rate of three or four knots per hour. ^ 

The Donegal, 78 j was docked yesterday, to have her bottom cleaned 
and examined, and went out of dock again this evening. The Thisbe, 
46, is to be docked, to undergo a similar process of inspection. The 
Druid, 46, is to be brought forwarci for commissioning; and the Donegal 
and Wellesley, seventy-fours, are fitting for fiag-officers, for foreign ap- 
pointments. — Yours, »c. 

D. 


REVIEWS AND tRITlCAL NOTICES. " 

The Russian Fleet in the Baltic in 1836. By H. W. Craweohd, 
Commander, U.N. 

We had taken up our pen to discusvs the very intelligent yet modest 
pamphlet of Commander Crawford, entitled as above, when the following 
observations from a competent quarter reached our hands, and anticipated 
our purpose. We freely substitute the concurrent opinions of our cor- 
respondent : — 

Portsmouth, June 18th, 1837. 

You have not yet noticed in your Journal a small, but very interesting 
pamphlet, published by Commander (^wford of the Royal Navy, detail- 
ing his observations on the present^ate of the Russian Navy in the 
Baltic, and the extraordinary improvement which has taken place in their 
discipline and efficiency within a few years. I recommend this little 
work (which may be had for a shilling at Ridgway’s) to the attention of 
those whose minds are not so wholly engrossed by party politics, as to 
disregard the real welfare and saflty of their country. They will find 
that the Emperor Nicholas, with whom a paiity in Parliament are per- 
petually epjleavouring to embroil us, and whose personal character and 
government they are daily loading with the grossest abuse, possesses 
within a week’s sail of our shores a fleet oMwenty-seven sail of the Line, 
seventeen heavy frigates, and a proportion of smallfex vessels, and steam- 
boats fully manned and equipped, and carefully exercised under the Em- 
peror’s own eye during the summer months. It can scarcely be necessary 
to point out the almost irreparable injury which such a force might effect 
by an unexpected attack on our Naval Establishments in the Thames 
and Medway; and, although I am far from participating in lhat Russo- 
phoha which is feu or affieoted by our pseudo-patriots, yet ^ consider 
any Government highly reprehensible, which, under such circumstances, 
negleqts the naval defence of the country* and those obvious and indis- 
pensable precautions, which common prudence and forethought dictate 
and demand. » 

It is true some petty saying is effected by keeping our few ships in 
commission unmanned and in port, and those whose only object is to rub 
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through a Session of Parliatnent, may fancy that they have performed 
their whole duty when they have cut down estimates and reduced ex- 
penses ; but what will be the language of the country, if, on any sudden 
emergency, our fleet is found unprepared, and unequal to o^r defence, 
and that, by- a short-sighted and pitiful economy« w» hay^^curred not 
only immediate risk and disgrace, hat in all proW^y immense and 
unavoidsi^le expense ? How will any Ministry whien has so conducted, 
the affairs of their country, face the storm of public indignation by whidtf \ 
they will* be assailed ? Loss of office and impeachment will be their 
inevitable fate, and they will too late discover, that nations, like indivi- 
dnais, ne^er forgive those by whom they have been flattered and deceived. 

T.et us hope that we shall tqke in time the warning this judicious little 
pamphlet gives us, and that our Admiralty may turn their minds more 
seriously to those ifleasures which existing circums^ances render so im- 
portant* In my humble opinion much more might be done with the ships 
actually in comipission, if we would adopt a new mode of employing and 
assembling them, and shake off that routine system of considering all our 
ships as the property of particular stations, and irremoveable from them 
until a pt^'riod of three years shall have expired. Let us take, for instance, 
our Mediterranean. Lisbon, and home stations. We have fifteen sail-of- 
the-line distributed betweep the three ; but, from our extreme apparent 
disinclination to assembling or exercising any number of ships together, 
even at times when they are least required for any other service, not more 
than three or four of these ships are ever together, and then always at 
anchor, and rather retrograding than advancing in discipline and efficiency. 
Of the eight commissioned last year, I do not think any one has been 
much more than a month at sea, and t]i® remainder have been still more 
slationary. The Hastings, of 74 guns, has been above three years without 
moving trora the Tagus. The Rodney, of 90, a new ship of a particular 
class, whose qualities of sailing it was most desirable to try thoroughly, 
has passed a year and a half at anchor by herself on the coast of Spain, 
where atiy 74 would have done as well ; and if I went through the whole 
list of our ships in commission, I am afraid the reports would be equally 
unsatisfactory. At this moment what a contrast does Portsmouth present 
to Oronstadt ! The Emperor of Russia is probably ordering his fleet of 
twenty-seven sail-of-the-line to commence its manoeuvres, while we have 
only two at our great Naval Arsenal, the Captains of which have been in 
London since the commencement of the Session of Parliament, and the 
('ommander-in-Chief has just left us to pass the summer in Scotland. 
Surely every one will see the inevitePble consequence of this supineness in 
the conduct of our naval administratiqn ; and, as it is my opinion that with 
very little increase bf expense the British Navy might be kept in a con- 
stant state of activity and preparation, I will shortly suggest the outline of 
the arrangements by which this result may be expected. 

I would have no ship in commission which was not fit to go to sea at 
the shortest warning, and wlflch was not exercised at least during tho 
summer months. The three Comraander^-in-Chiers ship-s^ at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Sheerness, ought to be kept sufficiently manned fur this 
purpose, and thdfee which bear the flags of the Admiral-Supcriiitendents ^ 
should be sea-going ships, manned by the ordinary at their respective 
ports (by which the efficiency of both ships and nnen would be secured), 
and regularly exercised with the rest of the fleet. ^ 

As many ships of all classes as cau be assembled should rendezvous at 
Spithead early in April, and continue together in the Channel in a state 
of activity and Useful instruction untik Sept ember, wheft those intended 
to remain at home slibuld go into harbour and dismantle, while a squa- 
dron should be selected for winter exercise amongst the West India 
islands, under an active and experienced officter, witn orders to return to 
Spithead early in April. The fine climate and weather, and the number 
of excellent roadsteads, induce me to prefer this part of the world to, any 
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other for exercising our disposable ships during the six winter months, 
and those which belong to the station should join the squadron as fre- 
quently as possible, and oe thoroughly practised in all the evolutions of a 
fleet, with ^ich our younger officers (on whom we must now chiefly rely) 
are entirely BjgjLcquainted ; and every class of ship should take her place 
in the order of ^ M i* i># or battle on those occasions. 

^this might easily be accomplished by a small addition to pur pre- 
[seht naval force in commission, and by an arrangement which, instead of 
locking up our ships during eight months of the year in total inactivity at 
Malta or Lisbon, should keep the whole in that state of usefuLcxercise 
without which it can never be thoroughly efficient. Under exiSting’lcir- 
curnstances a fleet in the Mediterranean during winter is totally unneces- 
sary, and by the measures 1 propose that Station might always be rein- 
forced early in the‘ summer, and long before the pferiod at which the 
Admiral has usually left his winter quarters fol* SVnyrna Or Vourla Bays, 
AVe ought to keep at home (or at all events not farther qff than Lisbon) 
during the winter, twelve sail of the line, including the six flag-ships at 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Sheerness, all manned, and so arranged and 
distributed that, on any sudden emergency, each ship could fit out a 
second, and thus at once double our force ; and this should occasionally 
form a part of our exercise, until we were thoroughly perfect in it. 

It is many years since a ship has been less than two or three months 
fitting for sea, and the possibility of doing it in as many days is perhaps 
almost unknown to the present gensration of officers. If the system I re- 
commend were adopted, activity, energy, and emulation w’ould instantly 
revive in the British Navy, and the country, instead of being, as at pre- 
sent, almost at the mercy of a powerful neighbour, would silently but 
securely resume that maritime superiority which a long peace and a false 
economy have seriously endangered. But to eflect this desirable change, 
we must find officers who will prefer their professional pursuits to meic 
party politics, and the quarter-deck to the Treasury benches, and who, 
instead of devoting their time to canvassing and elections, will recollect 
Blake's golden maxim, that our business is “ to keep foreigners from fool- 
ing us.” \ Naval OmetR. 


The foregoing notice of a subject of high national importance, we regret 
to find, exhausts the little space at our command for reviews this month, 
although we have clipped and pared in every direction to enable us to 
introduce to our readers a few, at least, of many meritorious publications 
which crowd our table, and of which Ve have mad0 notices. We hope to 
be more successful next month. 


^NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the query of <‘A Staff Surgeon,” we reply that some injudicious 
critic of a httle volume on the West Indies,' just published, by Sir Andrew 
Halliday, has given that officer the credit of having originated, by his 
statements in that book, the ameliorations with regard to diet, &c., recentlv 
, promulgated amongst the troops in the West Indies. Trtfiis is absurd and 
shall show next month. We have given some interest inff 
additional papers on this sut^ect in our present Number. 

Tlie History of the Steam-Engine will be continued in our next, 
to to postpone the list of the Yacht Squadron for the present year 


Our facetious correspondent, 
misdirection of his letter. 


“ Orpheus,*’ had nearly qjiiscarried, owing to the 


« An Amateur” is informed., that the plan, illustrating the 
our last Number, is published by Spooner of the Strand. 
Many articles and letters postponed* 


paper on “ Ernanj/’ia 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY RjfOISTER. 


AFFAIRS HOME AND ABROAD. 


The amelioration in the King’s health, which we noticed uitli 

unfeigned satisfaction last month, unhappily was but transient— 

WiLUAM THE Fourth has ceased lo exist. The event has been 
thus officially announced : — 

Whitehall, June 20. 

A bulletin, of whiph the following is a copy, has been received 
by Lord John Russel], one of his late Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State : — . • 

“ Windsor Castle, Tuesday, June 20. 

“ It has pleased Almighty God to release from his sufferings our 
Most Excellent and Gracious Sovereign King William the Fourth. 

“ tlis Majesty expired at twelve minutes past two o’clock a.m., 
this day. 

** M. J. Tierney. 

“ W. F. Chambers. 

** D. Davies.” 

It is needless to add that the official announcement of a consum- 
mation so deeply deprecated, thougli known to be impending, has 
diffused lamentation through the land. 

The cause of His Majesty’s death was inflammation of the lungs, 
coupled with organic disease of the heart. 

The remains of the King, which have been embalmed, will lie in 
state in the Wateiloo Gallery, at Windsor Castle, on Friday the 7th 
and Saturday tll^ 8th of the present month, and at midniglit of the 
latter day will be consigned, with the usual pomp, to the royal vault 
in St. George's Chapel. Hequiescat in pace/ 


The youthful Heiress to the British Crown, whose majority, in that 
capacity, was laSt month so critically attained, has ascended the throne 
of these realms amidst the best hopes and auguries of the nation. The* 
demeanour of Her Majesty, under circumstances so new and trying, has 
conciliat%d all opinions ; and sanguine expectations are entertained by 
ail who look to the sacred obligations under which the British Crown is 
held, and duly estimate the disposition anJ capacity to fulfil them of 
HER who, alike amiable, well-instructed, and doubtless imbued with the 
firm and constitutional spirit. of her predecessors and family, now pos- 
sesses it, that the British Monarchy will still advance in prosperity and 
glory under the sway of Queen Victoria. To Her Majesty we vicari- 
ously, and most dutifully, tender the homage of the United Sej:vij‘e. 
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The proclamation of the Queen took place, with the usual ceremonies, 
on Wednesday the Slat ult 

On Thursday Lord Melbourne communicated to the House of* Lords 
a message the Queen respecting his late Majesty, and referring to 
the state of ^ public business in connexion with the necessity of sun^- 
jjoning a ne>V Paidiament within the limited period, — namely, six 
imonths from the demise of the Crown. Upomtliis occasion a^ple and 
respectful testimony was conlially borne by the Prime Minister, the 
Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, and Lord Brougham, to tho steviing 
and patriotic qualities of William the Fourth. 

A corresponding message wa$ introduced in the House of Commons 
by Lord John Russell, and similarly responded to ‘by Sir Robert Peel 
and the House. 

Shortly after the accession of the late King, in ipSO, we ^ve a 
Memoir of His Majesty’s Naval Services,* accepted as correctfby its 
illustrious subject. We then wrote thus The following Sketch is 
merely intended to embrace the Naval career of his present Majesty. 
We trust the period is distant when it may become the province of 
history to chronicle the course and consummation of a life so justly 
dear to the British people.*’ Seven brief years have flown, and the con- 
tingency we so sincerely deprecated has arrived. 

It is not, however, our purpose at present to enter upon the biogra- 
pher’s task — an office we reserve for a future Number, probably our 
next; but, amongst a variety of characteristic traits marking the close 
of the late King’s life, there is one anecdote, of whicli many incorrect 
and vulgar versions are abroad, so honourable to his Majesty, so grate- 
ful to the nation, and, withal, so consonant to the objects of this publi- 
cation, that we cannot refrain from recording it. The accuracy of the 
following particulars, which we have taken pains to ascertain, may be 
relied on. 

On the morning of the 18 th June, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo, William the Fourth at length felt himself sinking under his 
disorder, and for the first time evinced to his family and attendants his 
knowledge of his danger, by observing to Dr. Chambers that he should 
not see another sun set; he soon afber added — “ But let me live to 
SEE OUT THIS MEMORABLE DAY.” 

It is from this noble aspiration, solemnly uttered,' that have origi- 
nated the idle and indecent reports which aserfoe to his Majesty, at such 
a momcnt,^the use of expressions utterly inconsistent with the dignified, 
• resigned, and serious demeanour exhibited cby the late King throughout 
and to the latest moment of his afflicting and mortal complaint. 

The Earl of* Munster, who wm present at Windsor in the double 
.capacity of his Majesty’s eon and Constable of thd Castle, having 
learned from Dr. Chambers what h^d passed, and knowing the deep 
feeling of pride with which the King had ever regarded the victories of 
his subjects and countrymen, whether by sea or land — thinking, also, 
it might please his Majes^, and, for the moment, divert his attention 
from his own situation and suffering — determine (though never pre- 
viously the custom) to carry to his Majesty the new tri-coloured stan- 
dard of the French empire, forwarded yearly by the Duke of Wellington, 
uuthe gloriouS' annivers^iry, being the tenure by which hts Grace holds 

* United Ssnvicx Joubnal, No. 22, Part Jl«, for October 1830, p. 521 

-with TFortiait of tho King. * 
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StraUifieklsaye^ as the descendants of Marlborough do Blenheim by the 
annual presentation of the lilyM banner of Royal France. 

His. lordship plucked the trophy from its stand in the “Hall of 
Chivalry,^’ where it had been placM early on that day by the Duke's 
agent at Windsor, and, after ascertaining froni tl^ medteal gentlemen 
in attendance that it would not create, in the King^s fcnfeehled staje, too 
much excitement, carrieciit into his Majesty's room, 

Having waited by the side of his dying sire till he saw a fit oppor- 
tunity', hj% lordship then laid the standard at his feet. The King at 
once brightened up, showed evident signs of gratification, and saying, 
“ Ay, the Day — the Day T* desired Lord Munster to unfurl it, placed 
his hand on the gik eagle, which surmounts the trophy, as an acknow- 
ledgment, and, on the Earl’s again laying it at his feet, said, “ Quite 
right — quite rieht !" 

That Lord Munster had judged rightly of the King's feelings was 
shown by the circumstance remaining on his Majesty’s mind, not only 
during the remainder of that day but all the next — the last of his exis- 
tence ; — as, within four hours of his decease, on the evening of the 
19th, the dying monarcji suddenly raised himself and said to the Queen, 
“ Send for George — tell him to bring his Constable’s staff.'' 

On the latter appearing before him with the baton of office, the 
King, descrying his son, said, “ BEiftLOOM*’ — “ That’s b^ioogh.” 

If these were not the last words, this was certainly the last act of 
King William’s life. 

The conduct of her Majesty, Queen* Adelaide, throughout the 
jiresent trial, as through the whole tenor of her exemplary life, has 
been such as to reflect lustre on her sex, dignity on her station, and 
hoitour upon human nature. Queen Adelaide remains to the Biitish 
people a bright example of female excellence, and an honoured object 
of respect and affection. 


On the demise of William IV., the Crown of Hanover has devolved 
on the Duke of Cumberland, as the nc^t male heir, the salique law, of 
German origin, excluding females from the Throne of tliat kingdom. 
The King ot Hanover left EnglanS on the 24th ult, to lake posses&ion 
()l his dominions as Ernest 1., having previously sworn allegiance, as a 
British Prince and Peer, to the Queen of Great Britain. The sway 
and destinies of Hanover have thus, for the first time since th# accession 
of the House of Brunswick, been severed from the Crown of England ; 
and the position of its new ^sovereign acquires, with its national inde- 
pendence, an increase of political difficulty. There are /ew personages, 
oven in this reaJm of prejudice and scandal, more misrepresented than 
the present King of Hanover, from whose real kindness of heart and* 
good intentions we augur anything but a harsh or unjjrosperous rule to 
a people so long governed by bis illustrious* family.^ The Hanoverians, 
both as f?llow-subjects and associates in arms, ey^r loyal and distin- 
gui^^hed, possess our highest respect and warmest sympathy, and it is 
in the honest spirit of such sentiments that we invoke for them and 
their King reciprocally every acquisition which may be consistent with 
the rights and interests of botli. 
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It » es^pected that a dissolution of Parliament will take place on the 
20th instant. 


We refrain for the present month from entering upon a variety of 
other topics, domesl4c and foreign* from respect for the engrossi'i^g 
^subje^t of public attention and feeling. 


GENERAL ORDER. 

Horse Guards, June 20. 

Her Majesty does not require that the officers of the Army should wear 
any other mourning with their uniforms, on the present melancholy occa- 
sion, than black crape over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the 
sword-knot, and on the left arm, with the following exceptions, viz. : — 
Officers on duty are to wear black gloves, black crape over the ornamental 
part of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm ; the sash 
covered with black crape, and a black crape scarf over the right shoulder. 
The drums are to be covered with black crape, and black crape is to be 
hung from the pike of the colour-staff of infantry, and from the ‘standard- 
staff and trumpets of cavalry. When officers appear at court in their 
uniforms, they are to wear black crape over th'fe ornamental part of the cap 
or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm ; a black crape scarf over the 
right shoulder. 

By command of the Right Hon. the General Cornmanding-in-Chief. 

John Macdonald, Adjt.-Gen. 


Admiralty, June 20. 

Her Majesty does not reqtHte that the officers of the fleet should wear 
any other mourning, on the present melancholy occasion, with their 
undress uniforms, than black crape on their left arm, hat, and sword-kgot ; 
nor with their dress uniforms, than black gloves, and black crape on the 
left arm, hat, and sword-knot ; nor that the officers of the Royal Marines 
should wear any other mourning with their uniforms than black crape on 
their left arm, hat, and sword-knot; except on duty, when they are to 
wear also black gloves, and the sash covered with black, and a black crape 
scarf over the right shoulder ; and except at Court, when they are to wear 
black crape on the left arm, hat, and sword-knot, and a black crape scarf 
over their right shoulder. The' druras of the Royal Marines are to be 
covered with black, and a black crapft is to be hung from the pike of the 
divisional colour-staff. 

C. Wood. 


The presentation of new colours to the 71st Highland Light Infantry 
took place on the 19th of May, being the anniversary of the battle of 
Almaraz, in which this regiment so greatly distinguished itself. The 
spot chosen for ^ the ceremony was the Phenix Park, immediately in front 
of the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Two squadrons of thf 1st Royals kept 
'' the ground. One troop of the 8th Hussars attended as an escort to his 
Excellency the Lord-Ligutenant. 

At two o’clock the 71st left the Royal Barracks, their band playing the * 
air ** We do not wjflf in Peace.’* They marched to the ground and took 
up their position in line. ^ 

Previous to the presentation the following letter from Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Colin Hidkett, Colonel of the 7 1st, was read by L^ut.-Ool. Grey to the 
regiment. « 

“ Seven^-First ! — ^Worn out by long service, your old colours call for 
renewal. It becomes my pleading duty to replace their venerated frag- 
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ment>i with others as yet unsoiled by the vicissitudes of the field. This I 
would j^ladly perform in person, but I am deprived of the anticipated plea- 
sure by circumstances over which I have no control, and I must leave 
the gratifying task to the management of your immediate Commanding 
gfficer. 

“ In presenting the new colours, which are henibiprth to guide you in 
the paths of honour, I deem it incumbent upon me to recall to your 
memory,. by a rapid sketih of the histoiy of the corps, the distinctions it 
has acquired under the auspices of the old, that the veterans who still 
aclcyn yi?ur ranks may have their meed of praise, and the useful and yet 
untried soldiers may aspire to emulate their glorious deeds. 

“The 71st Highland Light Jnfantry has been distinguished alike on Ihe 
burning plains of Jlindostan, at the southern cxtrenjitics of the African 
Continent, in the deadly marshes of ‘ Walchercn,’ in the liard-foughL 
battles of the Peninsula, and on the immortal field of Waterloo. The 
regiment was cmic of the first that landed in Spain. The mountains of 
Galicia witnessed its indomitable spirit under the combination of dangers, 
hardships, and fatigues, seldom equalled in the annals of war; and on the 
bloody fi.eld of Corunna the 71st nobly sustained its post in avenging the 
death of the brave and lamented Commander. P>om the western shoiv.s 
of Portugal to the Pyrenefs the corps proudly maintained the lionour of 
our country in many u severe action — lloleia, Vimiera, Almaraz, Fuente.s 
(rOnor, and Vittoria, bear witness to its prowess. The freedom of Spam 
being secured, the 7 1st was amongst the foremost who chased the Gallic 
eagle across the Pyrenees, and at Nive and Orthos added new laurels 
to its already abuntlant harvest. 

“ The enemy defeated at all points— a short peace gave a respite to its 
toils : but the call of our country soon again found the regiment ready for 
the field, and at Waterloo it bravely contiibnted to a victory which for 
heroic deeds and moral results is justly considered the gieatest ever 
achieved. 

“Soldiers! in placing before yon tliis brief sketch of fiirmer exploits, 

I appeal to your noblest feelings—obedience, observance of discijilinc, and 
valour — the greatest qualities of a good soldier, and of these the history of 
your coi])s affords many a brilliant example. The fame of your past 
actions will be your best incentive to future efforts; and when you look 
on tlic insignia which adorn your new coloius, you will, 1 trust, gladly 
imitate the military virtues that, under the old, won those unfading 
honours and distinctions of which ycy.i arc the guardian. 

(Signed) C. IIalkett.” 

At half-past tvVo o'clock Lieut. General Sir Edward Ulakeney, Com- 

mander of the Forces, arrived, accompanied by his staff, and was received 
with a general salute. The band played Lord Cromarty’s march while the 
General rode along the lines. The old colours w'ere exhibited covered 
With laurels. * 

At this period the Hon. Mrs. Grey, Lady of Colonel Grey, in command 
of the regiment, arrived in an open carnage, and excited much interest, 
it being understood that she was to present the colours to the distin-* 
guished reuiment commanded by her husband. The troops then formed 
into square, when — ^ * 

The Rq»v. Mr. Dill, chaplain to tlie^egiment, >n blessing the new 
colours to be presented, which lay in the form of a cross upon the ground, 
said, — “ In coming forward here to-day to perform a pleasing and a solemn 
duty, I do not do so *«« the advocate of war or of strife among men. I am 
induced, by the sacred office w^iicli I hold, as w'ell as by my own inclina- 
tion, to prevent a recurrence of such scenes; but I do it because I believe 
the peace of the country in the present state of society cannot be preserved 
without a standing military force to overawe the evil and viciously inclined 
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portion of the community. In doinj? the duty allotted to me this day, I 
cannot but reflect with feelings of delight and satisfaction on the valour 
which has always distinguished the career of the British arms, in what- 
ever portion of the world they were called upon to discharge the duties 
they owed their King and country. It is not my province to dv»^ell on the 
many and various achievements of your regiment — they are engraven ori^ 
the tablets of fame— your victories are already emblazoned in letters of 
gold, and deserve, as they have already received, the everlasting gratitude 
of your country. Allow me to. remind you of^ the many circumstances 
which have thus led to your glorious career in arms. Remember, -you are 
Scotchmen— you belong to the land of the brave, the free, and Ih^'good — 
which has jiroduced such names as Knox and Melville as preachers of the 
word, and Bruce and Wa'llace in the field. If those colours of which you 
are to be deprived arfc worn out by the length of tim'6 which they have 
contributed to add to the glory of your country, that very service sheds a 
brighter lustre from the many glorious advantages wind} have accrued 
from it — namely, the advancement of liberty and the happiness of man- 
kind in every part of the woild.” The reverend gentleman proceeded 
briefly to observe the duty which the regiment owed to God, to yeligion, 
and their country, and concluded by a long prayer to heaven to add still 
further to the glory which has crowned the BriUsh arms, and particularly 
the 71st regiment. 

Lieut .-General Blakeney then addressed the regiment as Ibllow^s : — 
“ Officers and soldiers of the 7 1st regiment— I have the honour this day— a 
day glorious in your recollections — to present to you the King’s colours. 
I deliver tliern to you with no ordinary confidence, assured as I am, from 
the high discipline that has ever distinguished you, that they will ever be 
maintained by noble and gallant conduct in the held as well as by regu- 
larity and strict discipline wherever you are quailered. It is usual on 
these occasions to refer to former services of a regiment, in order to instil 
into the successors of those brave men who have fought and bled in tiie 
service of tlieir country a desire to accomplish equally noble deeds. Yours, 
gallant 71st, are well recorded in history, and 1 cannot, among the many 
feats of arms m which you liavc borne a pnnci])al part, help referring to a 
few battles in which you largely partook, and most gallantly performed 
your duty. The one — that of Fuentes lyOnor, under th(3 immediate eye 
of the great captain of the age, the Duke of Wellington, the hero of a 
hundred battles — the other under the command of our excellent and able 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill. In both of these actions, 71st, you 
greatly distinguished yourselves. In' the latter, tlie historian describes 
you as bounding over the hills to the attack of Almaraz on the 19lhof 
Ma}^ 1812 — that glorious day — the anniversary of which we are all assem- 
bled to commemorate. Soldiers ! I have every confidence in your emu- 
lating tho.4e heroic and chivalrous deeds should an opportunity again 
offer ; but, to be prepared for this, you must maintain the reputation you 
now enjoy, and preserve without blemish tfie discipline you now happily 
possess. You have at all limes been commanded by most distinguished 
officers, some of whose names 1 need only mention, to remind you of their 
. gallant exploits. Who is it that does not remember those of Pack, 
Cadogan, Reynell, and Arbuthnot— men whose fame is imperishlible for 
glorious and heroic achteveujents ? To these I will add my gallant and 
distinguished friend# your preset Commander, Lieutenant-Colpnel Grey, 
who possesses my fullest confidence, and who will, I feel assured, wlien- 
ever the occasion may arrtve, equally distinguish himself with those who 
have gone before him. Lieutenant-Colonel Grey, you are well supported 
by an excellent corps of officers, and 1 have great satisfaction on this most 
interesting occasion in paying this public testimony to their merits, while 
I gladly add an equal tribute of my approbation to the non-commissioned 
officers and corps at large. May you, therefore, 71st, long enjoy that high 
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reputation you deservedly have obtained ; and when your services may be 
demanded by your King and country, be assured that my earnest wishes 
for your prosperity and success will always attend you.’* 

Colonel Grey then came forward and said — “ General, on the part of 
^he officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldierj^of tJie 7 1st, I have to 
thank you for the high honour 3"oii have this day* conferred upon us. 
Should the opportunity again occur when our services will be reqifired for 
upholding the honovir eff our Kimr, and defending the interests of our 
country^ I trust we shall do' our duty as nobly as those have done who 
hafc sot us so many noble examples. It is, however, a source ot pride 
which we shall not soon forget, that our colours have this day been pre- 
sented to us by so distinguished an officer as Lieutenant-General Sir Ed- 
ward Elakeney.’* * 

General Blakeney then handed the colours to the Hon. Mrs. Grey, who, 
in presenting tjiem, said— “ Soldiers, I am much flattered at having been 
ie(Mie:ded to present the reirmiental coloms to the 7Jst, and the more 
gratified because my husband has the honour and happiness to command 
it. 1 need not tell you that you have my most anxious and cordial good 
wishes; and I feci conlident that the new colours are entmsled to those 
by whom the credit of the regiment will be ever upheld. What you have 
this day received will b6 an addition to the numerous badges you already 
wear.” 

TIu* colours V'cre received by the regimental band playing — “ God save 
the King,'* 

There was a general salute to the old colours. Tunc — “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and three cheers. 

The troo])s then marched past with the new colours. They bore, inter- 
minglcil with the thistle, the inscriptions — “ Almaraz,” “Vittona,” “Cape 
of Good Hone,” “ Pyrenees,” “ Peninsula,” “ (’orunna,” “ Vimiera,” and 
“ Waterloo,” with the motto at foot. “ Nomo me hripiuie hicessit.'* 

At Iw'enty minules to four o’clock his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
ariived, attended by his SlafF. Lord Mulgrave was attired m tlic unilbrni 
ol a Fiold-Maishal. The reguneni foimed into line, and his Excellency 
liaving inspected it, they marched past, the hand ])laying “ the March in 
Alinaraz,” “ the La^^s of Gowrie,” “ Hurra for the Bonnets of Blue,** &c. 

His Excellency then addressed tlie troops:— “ Soldiers, I congiatulate 
you upon the circumstances under which you have this day received the 
coloms of your regiment. It is a (Jay which must biing to your recollec- 
tion tlie glory of former deeds of arms; and from the hands you have 
received them from, and the manner in wdiich they have been presented 
to you, additional value rnust, in your estimation, be bestowed upon them. 

I can easily imagine the feeling** by which you have been victualed m 
parting with trophies wdiich, for ‘ auld lang syne’ sake, were endeared to 
you; but that recollection must bring with it a pleasing emotion, when 
you bear in mind that those relics of your former glory will be placed over 
the grave of one who often led you to victoiy, as a cuilain to shade the 
honoured remains of a departed warrior*. You have received the colours 
which were presented to you as an emblem of military glory ; but recollect 
they are only an embellishment. It is from the innate feelings of the 
heart alone that heroic sentiments and cljivalrous acts proceed. It is not 
on outwifrd symbols you must rely. They are, to be sure, deserving of 
honour, as reminiscences of deeds of renowrt; but it is those feelings 
which fill the heart and warm it, to promote the good of our common 
country, that are, ab»ve all things, to be appreciated. The great victories 

* This observation is in allusion to the late gallant General Sir Denis Pack^ 
Whoso lomains are iut^od in his nativo city> Kilkenny, 

^ 2 K 2 
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of the last century are within the recollection of all of us. The p;leam of 
glory which beamed from the Peninsula, and iinally illumined the fieKl of 
Waterloo, shedding the blessings of peace and happiness on our country, 
is known to yon; and I am sure, did the country again require your ser- 
vices, you would, under the command of my gallant friend who this day 
leads you, and the, officers I see around him, do again what was done 
before,^and the glory which was formerly won by the brave men of the 
7 1st vrould not be sullied by those I see before me. They would, as they 
always have done, show themselves one of the most distinguished corps 
in his Majesty’s Service.” „ 

A dejeum followed. It was given by Colonel Grey in the Chief Secre- 
taiy’s Lodge, and on the.lawn in front, upoTk which a number of elejzant 
marquees were erected. The entertainment was upon the most magnifi- 
cent scale. A large assemblage of distinguished personages were present. 

The ceremony, so judiciously timed to the anniversary of Almaraz, was 
respectively celebrated by the Serjeants of the 71st, and the whole of the 
privates, having the Scots Greys for their guests, in a spirit of conviviality 
and pride worthy the cause and the corps. 

We have great pleasure in adding, as we feel fully justified in doing, our 
own testimony to the honourable tributes from superior quarters ottered 
on the above occasion to the zeal and capa^jity of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grey, a most promising officer, and the excellent conduct of the officers 
and men of the distinguished battalion under his command. 


East India Company's Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 

The half-yearly Public Examination of the Gentlemen Cadets educated 
at this institution took place on Monday the 12th June, in the presence 
of the Chairman, Sir James Carnac, Bart., the Deputy-Chairman, Major- 
Geneial Sir Janies Lushington, K.(J.B., and several Members of the Court 
of Directors. The following were among the visitors, viz., 

The Right Honourables, — Lord William Bentinck, Earl of Claic, Lord 
Glenelg, Sir Charles Grey, G.C.H., S. 11. Lushington, M.P. 

Lieutenant-Geneials, — Sir T. lieynell, Bart., Sir W. Keir Grant, K.C.B. 
and G.C.H., Sir R. O'Callaghan, K.C.B. , Sir T. Dallas, G.G.B., and 
Millar, R.A. 

Major-Generals — Sir A. Caldwell, K.C.B., Sir Joseph OTIalloran, 
K.C.B., Sir Chas. Deacon, K.C.B., Sir Patrick Lindesay, K.C H. and C.B , 
Sir Thomas M'Mahon, Sir L. Greenwell, Drummond, R.A., and Pren- 
dergast. * 

Colonels,— Sir Jno. May, R.A., Paterson, R.A., and D’Arcy ; and Cap- 
tain Carnac, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonels,— -J. E. Jones, R. A., Barn wall,‘ Powell, Hodges, Bonnar, 
Dunstervill^, and Morgan. 

Majors, — Matson, Royal Sappers and Miners, E. II, Willock, Benson, 
H. D. Robertson, Nuti, Wilkins, and Brough, Queen’s Royals ; and, 

Captains, — Crefts and Forbes. 

Also Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S., and P. Melville, G, Lushington, J. 

Lloyd, R. Temple, Richards, J. D. Norton, W. Burnie, E. Thornton, 

J. B. Yzarn, and G. D’Arcy, Esqrs. ; the Rev. G. Coles, Dr. Hume, &c. &c. 

The number of Gentlemen, Cadets brought forward on this occasion 
consisted of thirty-nine, of whom two passed for the Engineers, viz., A. D. 
Turnbull and A. G, Goodwyn ; two for the Artillery, viz., H. Lewis and 
Robert Christie ; and the fbllowing for the infantry, viz , 

Randolph Clifton Buckle, Richard William Henry Fanshawe, William 
Mayne, Orfeiir Cavenagh, Francis William Sellon, Thomas Cole, Athill 
Turner, James Pattullo, Douglas Hamiiton,TJeane Christian Shute, John 
Crommelin Lamb, Montague Cholmeley, Cecil Plowden Trower, Arthur 
Carrington, William Eastfield Wilkinson, Charles Kensington,- Henry 
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James William Carfer, Richard John Farre, Edmund Prideaux St. Aubyn, 
James Bedford, William Grant Carnac Hughes, William Henry Williams, 
William Henry Stone, Christopher Jelinger Symons, Malcolm Melville 
Macdonald; Byam Martin Loveday, James Keith Forbes, t H enry Menars, 
JiValter William Davies Voyle, Thomas Philip Sparks, John Cooper Fitz- 
maurice, John Stafford Paton, Henry Lloyd EvarH;,^ Edward Caesar Fan- 
ninjT, Dillon Gustavus Pollard. * , 

The Public Examines, Major-General Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B., 
&c., in his report of the merits of the clas.s, also submitted, agreeably to 
th§ court’s resolution of the ‘23rd and 30th November last, the names of 
Gentlemen Cadets H. Lewis and R. Christie, as in every respect meriting 
honorary certificates for diligence and good coqiduct ; in handing which 
the Chairman said, — 

“ Gentlemen,— These testimonials of merit whichT have the happiness 
now of presenting to you are the just rewards of your good conduct and 
devotion to llvise studies by which you are here prepared for the profes- 
sioii tf) which you are destined. 

“ I trust that they will act as incentives to perseverance in the same 
honourable course, and that they will impress you with a just conviction 
throughout your future lives, that exertion can never fail of commanding 
respect and reward.’* • 

The Report of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ephraim Stannus, C.B., 
staling that the attention to discipline and to the regulations of the esta- 
blishment of ttie whole of the Cadet? had been most satisfactory, was then 
read. 

The prizes recommended by the Public Examiner and the Lieutenant- 
Governor were distributed by the Chairman in the following order, viz., — 

FIRST CLASS. 

Gentleman Cadet A. D. Turnbull, five prizes, viz. — First mathematical, 
second fortification, civil drawing, second Hindustani, and the sword for 
general good conduct; in handing which the Chairman said, — 

“ Mr. Turnbull, — I have the highest pleasure in presenting you this 
sword as a mark of the approbation of the Court of Directors. I have no 
doubt that the circumstances under which you receive it will ever he 
present to your lecoileclion, and that when called upon to draw it in the 
service of your country, the result will be a.s honoiuMble to you as has 
been the entire course of your conduct during your residence in this in- 
stitution.” 

Gentleman Cadet A. G, Goodwyn, seven prizes, viz. — Second mathema- 
tical, first fortification, military *dravNing, military surveying, second 
general good conduct, first Hinduslani, and Latin. 

Gentleman Cadet H. Lewis— French prize. 

• SECOND CLASS. 

Gentleman Cadet J. R. Backer, six prizes, viz. — General g8od conduct, 
mathematical, military drawing, civil drawing, French, and Hindustani. 

Gentleman Cadet J. S. Alexander, two prizes, viz. — Fortification and 
military surveying. 

Gentleman Qiidet J. G. Maodonell— Latin prize. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Gentleman Cadet J. W. Fraser— General good conduct prize. 

After the presentation of these prizes thu Chairman, Sir James Carnac, 
Bart., diilivered an admirable addiess to the Cadetsf which want of room 
alone prevents us from transferring to our pages. 

The geneial course of the maiheniatical exatnination by Sir A. Dickson 
consisted of algebra^ geometry, application of algebra to geometry, plane 
trigonometry, and its application to military purpose.s, conic .sections, me- 
chanics, theory of projectiles, central forces, hydrostatics, pneumatics, the 
direct and inverse method of fluxions, spherical trigonometry, and its ap- 
plication to nautica^mrposes and astronomy. 
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During this term the usual course of instruction has been followed in 
the construction* uses, and reasoninjjs of the various systems of fortifica- 
tion of modern days, including field-works and projects of attack and 
defence. Amongst the essays written by the Cadets of the senior classes* 
those by Cadets Good^Jyn, Christie* Lewis, Alexander, Bruce, and Mac-> 
donell, were especially clear and intelligent, and embracing a very exten- 
sive knowledge of their subject. A plan of Choiimara’s system by Cadet 
Goodwyn is the most chaste and beautiful we hffve ever seen. That of 
Cadet Turnbull, of the fortress of Alessandria,* with details of the crown- 
w'ork of Lodi, is also of a superior character. The projects and plans* of 
attack by Cadets Alexander (of the fortre*»s of New Brisach), Kemball (of 
Coehorn’s first system). Bechcr (of the modeipi system), are very creditable 
performances. AVe notice these out of many superior plans and projects. 

In the Artillery department, besides the study of the memoir on Aiiil- 
Icry, the Cadets have a short laboratory course. Tliey practise with one 
10-inch and two 8-inch mortars, at a range of 500 yards; and some good 
drawings of guns, &c., were exhibited. 

In Field-Engineering the following sketch is taken from the Record 
Book kept in this department as executed during the term : — 

1st. The tracing and executing of a hall-cuitain and portion of a bas- 
tion ; of a bastioned field-work (in progress uroitiKkllie parade-ground). 

2nd. A small shaft and gallery executed in order to drain the ditch of 
the bastioned field-work, for wdiich purpose a drain of tiles was laid m the 
gallery ; moreover a batardeaux was biult in the ditch of the N.W, demi - 
bastion. 

3rd.— A loop-booled stockade was made to shut, in the capital of the 
N.W. demi-bastion. 

4th. A portion of single sap, a portion of llying-sap turned into a pa- 
rallel, and some loop-holes for riflemen, have l)cen executed. 

5th. Balks, dividers, chesses, casks, tre.stJes, &c., lor 64 feet of bridge, 
prepared on the premises by a parly of one corporal and six sappers at- 
tached to the department. 

6th. A trestle-bridge, 60 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches wide, has been 
laid across the (’oldspring by the Cadets. 

7th. A barrel-bridge, 60 feet long by 7 feet wide, has b’een repeatedly 
thrown across the Coldspring by the Cadets, and was exhibited on the day 
of examination ; on which occasion two 3-pounders by their fire covered 
the formation and passage of the bridge, which was passed by the column 
of Cadets, followed by the two 3-povnders, limbered up, which, being 
together on the Inidge, weighed 34 cwt. The column formed into line on 
the opposite side, the ;3-pounders being on the flanks and firing indepen- 
dently ; the line charged while the guns retired pver the bridge, followed 
by the coluipn breaking into single files in repassing the budge. 

8th. A ladder bridge, 60 feet long, thrown across the Coldspring on the 
day of examination. * 

9th. New sluice gates made for the Coldspring in order to obtain a cur- 
rent of water while the bridges are forming. These are not yet fi\ed. 

10th. A shaft and gallery in progress in order to form chambers for an 
Explosion, but in consequence of coming to water they had to bo lamped. 

11th. The parapet of sin old mortar battery destroyed on the day of 
examination by the explosion of two mines of 100 lbs. of powder each. In 
order to effect this, twb shafts were sunk from the superior slope af, twenty- 
four feet from centre to centre, and chambers formed in short returns lor 
the charges, which exploded very nearly at the same moment with good 
effect, completely demolishing the parapet. r 

The best topographical military drawings were, the battle of Kesseldorf, 
fought between the Saxons and the allied Austrians and Prussians, by 
A. G. Goodwyn ; the left Bank of the Tagus (from oite personally executed 
by the Professor), by A. D. Turnbull; la IJataillc cfC Culm, beaulilully 
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executed by J. K. Forbes ; the Military operations and passajye of the 
Douro, by H, Lewis ; la Bataille de la belle Alliance, by J. R. Becher. 

A? deserving of praise we may mention drawings of the Battle of 
Craonne, between the French and Russians ; that of Malplaquet, between 
*lhe French and the allied English, Prussians, Hanoverians, and Dutch; 
Albuera, between the French and the allied Enghj^i,^ Spaniards and Portu- 
guese; also plans and attacks of several places be'sieged in Sp;|in, with 
surveys of the ground #n the vicinity ; and a plan (from an actual survey 
made in 1810) of some Fortifications south of Lisbon, wliich very accu- 
rately , showed iHe chain of Forts on the commanding ground. 

Last Christmas an addition was made to the instruction heretofore 
carried on by the formation of a distinct department for military surveying, 
with a view to qu^Llifying the cadets, to a greater extent than formerly, for 
the performance of most important duties connected with the profession 
for which they are educated. During the last term considerable progress 
has been rnade in this branch of study, which has been divided into 
trigoMometrical surveying, military sketching of portions of country, report- 
ing upon and sketching roads, including the ground to the right and left, 
varying in., breadth according to circiimsfances. Formerly this dc^part- 
ment of study was conducted in conjunction with that of military draw- 
ing, but it was deemed advisable to make a separation, by giving to one 
instructor the entire efiarge of work to be performed in the field. 

Some very clever military sketches were exhibited at the examination, 
among which may be particularized* as excelling in merit, those of Gent, 
Cadets Goodwyn, Lewis, Christie, and Turnbull. 

The following, among many other landscape drawings, attracted much 
attention, viz.— part of Broader Water (Patterdale), by A. D. Turnlnill ; 
part of Chepstow Castle, by R. Buckle ; and Broader Water, by J. R, 
Bechor. 


The first annual public meeting of the friends and supporters of the 
Shipwrecked and Distressed Sailors’ Asylum was held on Thursday tlie 
8th ult., in the Lower Hoorn, Exeter Hall. We observed with regr^‘t lliat 
veiy few gentlemen connected with the mercantile intcre.st look a part in 
the proceedings, which were conducted principally by officers of the Royal 
Navy. 

Sir E. (Jodrington, G.C.B., M.P., the piesident of the institution, having 
bep moved to the chair, said that he felt the greatest gratification in 
being in any way enabled to advance the interests of Iho Institution, were 
it for no other reason than through the great respect winch he entertained 
for the illustrioiis lady who patronized it— Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Eent. That lady had been originally averse to naval affairs, 
but had taken means to*become familiar with the details of maritime life, 
that she might be better able to instruct her royal daughter iii every 
thing connected‘with her f’iture station, as the Monarcli of the greatest 
commercial nation in the universe. At the present day, as soon as 
sailors landed on our shores, and had received tlic wag^is of their voyage, 
they were beseit by those odious wretches, the crimps, who made it a trade 
to live by imposing on their simplicity and operi-heailedness, and in •a 
few days robbed them of tlie fruits of years of [abour, danger, and enter- 
prise. It was one of the objects of the society to protect these poor 
fellows from those land-sharks by providing lliem with accommodcation at 
the A.sylum, to which they could bring their sea-chests, bedding, &c., 
maintain themselves, and be allowed every fair indulgence. There was 
one great hardship^in the sailor to which he would particularly refer, and 
which was,— that if he were,engaged to work a vessel to the East Indies 
or elsewhere, and back again, and if she were wrecked by any cause what- 
soever, he lost not only his clothing and sea-stores, hut also all claim for 
wages, no matter J Aw blameless his conduct may have been. When he 
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informed the meetine: thal one of the objects of the institution was to save 
these men from the miseries thus inflicted on them in consequence of cir- 
cumstances over which they could have no control, he was confident that 
his appeal to their benevolence would not be wholly unsuccessful. 

Captain II. M. Marshall, R.N., the honorary secretary, then read thq 
Report of the Managirt^ House Committee. The Committee had been' 
enabled by the funds' placed at their disposal to keep open during the 
last winder the doors of the institution, which otlvirwise would have been 
closed. They had encountered great difficulties in taking on themselves, 
on the 1st of July, 1836, the management of the institution, which linger 
a different name and management had lost many of its most powerful 
supporters, and had been reduced to an impoverished condition. Their 
appeals through the daily and periodical journals had been nobly responded 
to ; and, as they had iTsstored the institution to the conficfence of the public, 
they hoped that the examples so liberally set by several public companies 
and private individuals would be followed, to an extent to ^,nable them to 
carry out the plans which they had in view for the benefit of seamen 
generally. The objects of the institution were twofold : First, — To iifford 
a place of refuge to all shipwrecked and distressed seamen, and supply 
clothing to such as may have lost their all. And, secondly, — To afford 
lodging, free of expense, to seamen who would bring their chests anil 
bedding to the Asylum, and prefer such accommodation to the haunts of 
vice and plunder, for which accommodation the only payment required 
would be a trifling sum for firing and‘the use of cooking utensils, as such 
men should support themselves. The Asylum w'as, like “ The Dread- 
nought, Seamen’s Ho.spital Ship,” open to receive the distressed of every 
clime, creed, and country, without distinction. It contained a mess-room 
for ICO men, and a dormitory for 150; and a list was kept there of all 
vessels fitting out in the several docks, captains’ names, and destinations. 
The Committee wished to enlarge the building by erecting several offices, 
of which they stood greatly in need, and to be enabled to receive a greater 
number of seamen, who would board themselves, distinct from the dis- 
tressed sailors ; for which purposes they hoped for the co-operation of all 
the mercantile men tliroughout the British dominions. There was a 
chapel attached to the Asylum, in which the inmates regularly attended, 
morning and evening — sittings were also secured for them in Trinity 
Chapel, Cannon Street Hoad, in connexion with the Cliurcli of Englami, 
where they attended morning and evening on the Sabbath. The (’om- 
mittee had reduced the number of the sad spectacles of begging seamen, 
for whom employment, or medical adtice and assistance, if necessaiy, 
were procured. The Report concluded wuth an enumeration of the dona- 
tions for the past year. 

Sir T. Troubridge, Bart., M.P., moved that the’ Report be received and 
printed, and •‘observed that the very indifference to danger and disregard 
of personal considerations, which made British seamen the unconquerable 
guardians of the nation’s rights, unfitted them for attending to their 
private affairs, aryl therefore it was the duty of those who profited by 
their gallant recklessness, to look to their necessities, anc\ particularly at 
the present day, as, by the Poor Law Amendment Act, parish officers 
could no longer grant .shipwrecked seamen that relief which they used 
formerly to afford. * 

R. Ingham, Esq., M.P., seconded the motion. As the mercl\ant ser- 
vice was the nursery from which the sailors of the Royal Navy were taken, 
as they were wanted, he hoped the lovers of the Naval gloiy of Ilritain would 
contribute to the funds of the Instilulion, as it w’as the best calculated to 
promote the moral and religious interests of the seamen. 

T. S. Buckingham, Esq., M.P., supported the motion at some length. 

Captain Man by moved the second Resolution approbatory of the prin- 
ciples on which the A.sylum was conducted, and plcdj,ring the meeting to 
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promote its interests. He referred to the success which had attended his 
efforts for the prevention of the loss of lives by shipwreck, and hoped 
that similar results would attend the exertions of the Society, in preserv- 
ing pobr seamen from the miseries that awaited them on land after they 
had escaped the perils of the sea. 

•Captain Barber, H.C.S., seconded the Resolutiqp. It had been said 
that sailors were ungrateful, but he knew, from hii own experience of 
them, that there was no ^ass of men more keenly sensible of good* treat- 
ment, or more willing to gi^e substantial proofs of their gratitude, when 
the hour, of danger was arrived. It was famentable to observe the indif- 
ference of the mercantile men of this country to ihe state of their seamen, 
of whom they generally knew no more than what they learned from the 
wages book. They cared ndt about the efficieftcy of their captains or 
sailors, provided their vessels were insured. Tlie cool intrepidity of the 
seamen of the Royal Navy was to be attributed to the confidence which 
they telt, that h* they should be disabled in their country’s service, there 
was a comfortable home secured for them ; while, if any accident should 
render the merchant seaman unable to earn his bread, he would sink into 
the gravp unpitied, unbefriended, and unknown. 

Captain Baynes, R.N., C.B., moved the third Resolution, to the effect, 
that the Royal Batronessej and the other supporters of the Institution 
should be solicited to continue their services, and that certain gentlemen 
named in the Resolution he requested to form a general Committee for the 
ensuing year. ^ He regretted that so* few gentlemen connected with the 
shipping interests of the country were present at the meeting. If their 
absence arose from an indifference to the state of those poor men, by 
whose labours they accumulated their fortunes, he would not have lan- 
guage to express his feelings on such unworthy conduct. 

Lieutenant R. A. Newman, R.N., seconded the Resolution. lie attri- 
buted tlie improvidence of sailors to their unsellled habits; the smallness 
of their means rarely admitted them to provide for future wants, and the 
hourly jeopardy to which they were exposed increased the probability 
that all their plans of economy would be intercepted by the stroke of 
death. 

C'aptain Smith, R.N., moved the thanks of the meeting to the Managing 
House Committee for their services during the past year, and that some 
gentlemen named in the Resolution sliould be requested to continue their 
labouis. It was seconded by 0. V. Holmes, Esq., and carried. 

The fifth Resolution, concerning the adoption of some rules for the 
government of the Institution, was moved by — 

Chijitain Saurnarez, who was glad to learn that the people iti general 
were becoming more interested in the suppoit of the seamen's comforts, 
and hoped that the day vwas not far distant, when one of the tests which 
would be proposed to the candidates at the hustings would b% as to whe- ' 
Iher they were the friends of the sailors. It was most anomalous that the 
nation should be so disposcd^o bepraise the exertions of its seamen, and 
so unwilling to requite them. 

Captain Baines, R.N., C.B., seconded the Resolution, and advocated 
the foundation oIl i\r National Establishment for the reception of aged and 
infirm seamen. * 

A vote of thanks having been passed to tho Chairman, the Meeting 
separately. 
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STATIONS OF THK BRITISH ARMY OK IsT JULY, 1837. 

[Where two places are mentioned, the last-named is that at which tho DepSt of the He-t 
IS statioued.] * " 


Ist Life rin.irds—'Winilsor. 

2ti(l do — lU'trent’s I'aik. * 

Royal Horst* Ciiinids — IIjMe Park. 
lst‘l)nijf.ion Huards— Longford. 

2nd do,— C.ihir. 

3rd do. — lliillincollig. 

4tli do.— Manclu'ater. 

5th do. — Ilirminghatn. 

6th do.— Urighton. 

7tU do.— York. 

1st Dragoons— Dublin. * 

2iid do.— Dundalk, 

3rd do.— Canlorbui y, ord. lo India. 

4th do. — Hombay. 

6th do. — DorcheRter. 

7th Hussars — Hounslow. 

8th do.- Dublin. 

9th Lancers — Glasgow, 
loth Hussars — Nottingham. 
lUh f.ight Dragoons — llengal. 

12th Lancers— CoMmtry. 

I3th [sight Dragoons— Madras. 

14th do.— Edmburgli. 

15tli Hussars— Leeds. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17th do. — Itiswieh. 

Grenadier (ju.uds [Isjt batl.] — Windsor. 

Do [and batUbonl— St. George’s IL 
Do, f3rd battalionj —Tower. 
(’oldslreamGuaida [1st bait.]— Dublin. 

Do [2ud biittahoul -Portm.in H. 

Sc. Fusiliei Gufuds [1st b.itt.]— St. John’s Wd. 
Do. [2nd battalion]— Wellington B, 

1st Foot [Ist battalion I — Atlilone. 

Do [2n(l battalion] — Camula; Flymouth, 

2nd do. — Bombay ; (.'hathurn. 

3rd do.— Bengal ; (jluitham. 

4tb do.— New South W.des ; Chatham. 

5tli do — Ionian Lslcs; Gospoit. 

6lh do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

7lh do.— Bolton. 

Stiiilo. — Jamaica ; (bivtlebar. 

9tli do. — Bengal; Chatham. 

10th do.— Ionian Isles, old home; W'exfotd. 
Ilth do. — Ionian Isles; Waterfoid. 

12th do — t^ork ; ord. for Mauritius. 

13ih do. — Bengal ; Chath.ini. 

14th do. — West Indies; Brecon, 
loth do.— Canada, ord. home , Galway, 

16th do. — Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do. — Bombay; (niatham. 

IStti do.— Cejlon ; Galway. 

IDth do. — Teniplemore, 

20th do. — ('ank’rbnry. 

21st do.— Van Diemen’s Land; Chatham. 

22nd do. — Biittevaiit. 

23rd do. — Dublin. 

24th do. — (’.inaibi; Portsmouth. 

25th do. — Limerick. #• 

26ih do. — Bengal; (’halham. 

27th do, — iJapo of G. Hope, Cliatham. 
*28thdo--N S. Wales; Cluitli.am. 

29ili do. — Mauiituis, Old. home ; Devoiiport. 
30th do.— Bermuda : Hull. i 
3i»tdo. — Bengal; (Uiatham. • 

32nd do.— Canada. PlymoiHli. 

33rd do. — (jibraltar ; Bar. 

34th do.— Ameiic.i ; Cashel. *, 

35tli do. — Mauritius; Omagh. 

36th do. — AV. Indies; Pljmoutli. 

37tli do.— Jamaica; Plymouth. 

38 til do. — Newiy. 


39th foot— Madras; Cliathani. 

40th do.- Bombay; Chatham. 

4Istao.— Madras; Chatham. 

42nd do.— Glasgow, 

43rd do. — AifVriea; Plymouth. 

44th do.^Beng.il; Chatham. 

45th do.— Madras ; Chath.im. 

46th do.— Dublin, ord. for Gibraltar. 

4/th do.— M.altii ; Poit&moulll, 

48th do.— Manchester. 

49th fV— Bengal ; Chatham. 

50th do.— New-' South VV»les; Chatham. 

51st do. Chatham, for Van Diemen’s Land, 
gild do.-(Jibralfar , Ciulisle. 

63id do.— Ionian Isles; Cork. 

.>4tli do.— Madras ; Cliatkairi. 
oath do.— Madias; Chatliam. 

6bth do.— .Taniaica ; Sunduiland. 

5/th do, — Madras; ('hatluim. 

58thdo.— C^'jloTi , Voughal. 

59th do.— Malta : Poi tsmoiith. 
oOthilo. [l&t bait.] — Coifii; Newcastle, 

Do. LJnd mtt.] -Gihr.iltar.ord, for Malta ; 

6Jnd do.— .Madras; Chatham. ^ 

^ 63id do— Madias; Chathufu. 

D4th do. — .Tamaica ; Diiudift. 

65th 'Jo— W. Indies, onl.lor America ; Kins.ile 
66thdo.— (!;uiada; Clonmel. 
b/tlido—AV Indies; Shcouiess. 
fiQ Jamaica; Cork. 

S^thdo.— W. IiitHcH ; Chatham. 

- 1 tom. Indies. Gueinsev. 

/l.stdo.— Kilkennv 

72iid do.-Cape of* tiood IL>pt, . Limenck. 

/3d do.— lomun Isles, Claie Castle. 

/4Ui do.— Uost Imhes; Peith. 
^o)hdo.-Cai)t.orG(md Hope; Naas. 

^6th do.— V\ . Indies ; Fort George. 

;['•!> '*« — Dublm, Old f<»i Malta. 

X,,!!* ; Cork. 

/9th do — Kdiiibuigii. 

8Utlido-N,S. \V.ilos; Cliathim. 
«lstdo.-Gihi.iltar; Naas. 

82nddo — Gibr.iltai ; Cork. 

Sril ('he^tei Castle. 

Q?:r 1 Old. home ; Watciford. 

85th do.— America ; Tralee. 

8bth do.— Meedon. 

87th do. — Mauritius; Nenagh. 

88th do. — Polt‘^mollt^l.• 

ami! a®'" Portsmoutli. 
yulh do.— C(«yloii; Portsmouth, 
aistdo.— St. Helena; Paisley. 

: Armagh. 

o?fi for Gibialtar. ^ 

94th dtf— Birr. 

9.5tli do— Dublin. 

96ih do. — Enniskillen. 

97th do. — Stockport. 

98lli do.—Gosport. * 

Royif “'*• . 

1st AVest India Uegimeut— TiinidlMl, &c. 

2tid do.-New Piovideiice and Honduras. 

Ceylon Riile Regiment— Ceylon, 

Cape Mounted Kinemeu-Cape of Good Hone 
Royal African Colonial Corps— .Sierra Leone^ 
Royal NeAvfoundlalid Veteran Comp.— Newfd 
RoyalMalla Fencibles-Malta, * 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U. S. Journal, we reauest tr k 

itssource may bo acknowledged ] V ^ ^ borrowed 
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Aycpon, 26, Cupt Lord Edward Russell, South 
• America. 

yEtna, (), SUV. v. Capt. A.T. E. Vidal, Coastof 
Air lea. 

Alban, st. V , Lieut. E. 11. 1’inlin;'*W, Indies. 
Aljfciine, 10, Lieut. W. S.l’bonias, Ea^ Indies. 
Au<iron[»achp,28, Capt, II. D. Chads, (J.B. East 
Indies . ’ 

Asia,S4, Cftfit. W. Fiahev, MuditeiruQCUQ. 
Asliflca, 6,Capt, J, II. Plumvldye, Falmouth. 
Jt.iihani, 50, Capt. A. L Corrj, Modifei •liiioaii, 
Uasiiisk U, ketch, Lieut. C.(L Macdon.ild, South 
Am< ricd * 

Heacun, 8, sur. v., Lieut. 1’. Graves. Mediti'r. 
Ik'a^jle, 10, siir. V. Com. J. C. Wickham, East 
Tudi’js. 

llelleioplu.n.SO, Captain Samuel Jackson, C.IL, 
Mulilcrraticvia. 

llelvidera, 42, Capt. (LH. SIroujc, West Indies. 
Bla/er, f-t. V., Lieut. J. M. Waugh, Plyninutli. 
Jtloude,4G,Capt.F. Mason, (kit SouthAmeiiea. 
Jloiieda, 3, Lieut. 11. I*. Dcscamps, Coast of 
Aliica. • 

Itiitauuia, 120. Ailm. P. C, ILDgrliiim, G.C.IL, 
(hipt J. W. [). Duiidas, Pmtsmouth. 
Itu/z.ird, .'1, l.ieut. P.Caiiipbell, Coast ot'^lii. 
(kiledoiiia, i 20, Atjniral 8u Josins llovvley, JU. 

K.C 15.,C vpi. G. P. Maitiii.C ll.,Me(ldei. 
(kimeh-ori, 10, liieut. J, Piadlev, Lisboa st.it uni. 
Canon, si. N., Lieut. E I'l. Cweu, West Indie!,. 
C.in sfort. 20, C.ipt. TI. H. Martin, Mediter. 
Cu''tor. .10. Cai't 1'^ Collier, (Chatham 

1 esl(,n,2, Lieut. , u'c. sliip.Mall.i. 

<3huiiipum, IH, Com. (» St. Y. K.ing,'N\ Indies. 
Chars lulls, 3, Lieut S. Meieer.tUiast of Alrie.i, 
('liil/U-rs, It), (Join lion II. Keppel, Medilei. 
tPeopalia, 2(), C.ipt.Hon, G. Giv> , S. Aineiie.a. 
Clio. IG.Com.W llieluiidsoii, MediteiMtieau. 
Cock.ituce.O, Lieut. . I. Douglas, S \meiie.i 
Columliiue, 18, Com. T, lleiideison. Coast of 
All 1 C a. 

Comet, st n.LwuI, G.T (budoii. pai. sei 
Conin'., 18, Com lion P. P. Caiy, West ladies, 
(am fiance st v , l.ieul. W. Ai btt, Medilei. 
(a)usva>, 28, ('apt. C. U DriiiKwatei. Is. Indies. 
<;uniw.illis, /4, Viee-A(im Hon Nr C Pag. t, 
(j.C If., Capt Su 11. Grant, Kt,, W, Indies. 
('iiu/.ei,l(j,ta»iii. W. A. Willis. AV Indies, 
(hirlfvi, 10, Lieut. E. Noieolt, Coast ol Ai'iien.# 
Dido, 18, Capt 1. I).i\ie3, (/.H , A'editeriaiiean. 
Dolphin, 3, Lieut. 'J' L^RobeilH.tJ ol Aliic.i. 
Donegal, 78, Capt. F. Huu e. Plymouth. 

Dublin, 5<», Vice Adin Su (». E. i lijmond, Rait., 
K (’ P., (kipt. R.Tait.S. Amenea. 

Ik lio, st. V., Lieut. \\ . James, We.st Iinlies. 
Espon, U), Lieut, C. AV, Uiley,l'alinoulIu 
lO'ieelleiiLTG, Capt.T. ILisliugs. I’ortiLfiiouth, 
Fail Kos.unoiid, Lient. AV. R. Olivei, (/'oast uf 
Aliiea. 

Faiiv. 10, suf.v. Capt AV. Ilewett, North Sea. 

1' nelly .5,1 \ , Lient. Pea ice. p.irlic. seiv 

Flamer, st v., Lieut J. M. Potbuiy, part. ser. 
Fl\, i8. Com. K Eliott, South America. 

G.uinet It?, (?apl. W.G IL Whish. AA>st Indies. 
GritVou. 3, Lieut .1. G. D'Urbun, \A e&t Indies, 
ll.niequui, i(?. Com J E. Erskiuo, Mediiciran. 
ILupy, I0,n.ieut. lion. G R.A. Clements, AV. 
Indies. 

Ilariier, 18. (aim. W. II. 11 Carew.S. America. 
Hastings, 71, A'lce-Admiial Sir AV. 11. (iago, 
G. C. IL, Capt. 11. SliyFnev. Lisbon stii. 
Tla/ard, 16, Com. J. Wilkinson. Poitsrapiitli. 
IIereiilcs,74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Ports- 
mouth. 

Hermes, st. V. Lieut. W. S. Blount, Falmouth. 
Hornet, 6, Lieut, F. R. CoghlBin, South America, 


Howe, 1 20, AMcP'Adm.Sir R. Otway, J3t. K.C.B., 
Capt. C. H. Shecincss. 

Imogeiie, 28, Ca]it. 1^ AV. Biuce, S. America. 
Iiicoii^taut, 36,Capt. D.Piing, Lislui»stu. 

Lark, 4. sur v, Jaent. E. Barnett, \V. Indies. 
Larne, 18, Com. J. P. Blake, Lisbon. 

Le\eV«t, 10, Lieut. C. I. Busautpiet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Li;5litniiik',st.v.,Lieut..Tas.Shaml)ler. Falmouth. 

I, ynx, 3, Lieutenant II. V, Huntley, tk oi Aliica 
Madagascar Ig, Capt. Sii J, S. Peyton, K.C.H. 
AVcst Indies. 

Magicieiine. 24. CniH. G. W. St, John Mildmay, 
lasbori station 

Magnilicent, 4, Corn. .1, Paget, ree. ship, .Tamai. 
Magpie, 4, Lieut. T S, Block, Mediici laiu-an. 
Malabar. 74, Capt Sir AV. A. Murifagii, (J,U, 
K..(3.II , Lisbon station. 

Medea, st. \ . (’orn. II, T. AnsHn, Mediter, 
Melville, 74. VieeAdmiial >ii Peter Ilalkclt, 
GC II,; (kipt.P. .1. Douglas, N. Aiiiciica 
and AV. 1 tidies. 

Meteoi.st laeut.ti.AV. Smitli, Wk [mlie.s. 
Mindeii.74, Capt. A.H Shai pe, C'.B , Lisbon 
station. 

Nautilus. 10, Lient, AV. (’rookc, Medit. 

• Nimiod,20, (/oni. J, FuiNcr, AV Indies. 

Noith Still, 28, Com. Lord Julm ILiy, Lisbon 
station. 

Oiestes, IH, Com J, J. F. Newell, Meditei. 
Pearl, 20, (knn. Lord (5 E. Paget, Lisinm 
Pelieaii, 16, (.Join. B. Pophiiin, Coast of Aft ica, 
Peloius, 16, Com T Ilaidnig, IkiNt indies. 
Pemlnoke, 71, (Japt, F Moresley, (kB , Ply- 

iti'Xilh. 

Pha‘iii.v, Nt v„ Com.AV II. Henderson, Lisboa 
station. 

Pickle, 5. Lieut. A G. Bnlman. AV Indies. 
Jbncliei, .5, LiiMit. K Bevan We>.t imlie.s. 

Pique. 3i;, (kipl, JToii. II J. Hon", Puiismcmth, 
Poitl.iiid ,'’)2, Capt. I). Put Meiliteuaneau. 
Pimei*"," Ch irlo.te, 104, Capt. A. Faiisliawc, 
I'oiUmunih. 

Pyl.ides, 18, Com AV. L C.i«tle,Coastof Afiiea 
U.icehoise, 18, Coni. 8ii J. E. llome, Bt. AVest 
I iidie". 

Raeei, 16, Com. J. Hope, West Indies. 
B.uriboiv, 28, Capl. T Beinielt, West Indies, 
Bah'igh, 16, Capt M. Qmn, Ea"t Imiu-s. 

Rapid, 10. I lent Hon (r. H. Si. A' de Ros 
Kimiaud, .Meditei . 

Rati IciiU.ike, 28, C.ipt. \\ . Hobson, E. Indiei. 
Il.iven,4.sui v. I.ieut.G A.Beilloid.C.of Afnea. 
Rhadaraanthu", st v. Lient .1 Dgllill, \V()ol\vii;lu 
Ringdoie. 16 , (Jom. II. P Nixon, Plymouth. 
Rodney, 1)2. Cajit Hide Parker, Me'diter. 

Kolia, iO, Lieut F II. II (Rasse, CoastofAftica, 
Roxe, 18, Com. W Bairow, E.isl Iiuliei.. 

Kovel. 18. Com. Chas Eden, South America. 
Koyal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Loid A. Beauclerk. 

(i (kB ,ti.O II. , C.i)>t..I .Sykes. IMyniuuth. 
Royal Geoige, yacht, C.ip! lit. Hon. LoidM 
Fil/.claienec, (i (kli. Foitsmoiitlj. 
Roy.ilSoveie^n, yacht, Capt. Sup. W. P. Cum- 
by.C.B , INunluoke. 

Royalist. 10, Lugl, lion. E. Plunkett, Ply- 
mouth 

Russell. 71^ (kipt. Sii AV. H. Dillon, K.C.H,, 
Lisbon "tutiou. 

.Salamander, st. v. Com. S. (J. Unci ex, Lisbon 
slalion 

Samaiang,28, Capt W Broughton, .S’. Amciica. 
Sau Josef, lit), Capt. J. Hancock, C.B , guard- 
ship, Plymouth. 

bapphire,28, Capt, R. F. ILmley, Mediterruii. 
Sappho, 16, Com. T. Fraser, West liidiea, 
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Saracen, 10,Licut. II. W. Hill. Falmouth. 
Satollite, 18, Cum. I. Ilobb, West Indies. 
Savat'e. 10, Lieut. Hon. K. K. Curzun, Lisbon 
station. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Gayton, Lisbon station. 
Scout, 18, Com R. Uruigio. (3oa.st of Africa. 
Scytia, 10, Com. Hun. J Denman, Lisbon stii. 
Scaflouer, 4, Lieut..!. lloctiCyPurtsmouth. 
Seriii^ap.itum, 46, Cant J^Leilh, Portsmouth. 
Serpent, JO, Com. R. L. VVarren, W. Indies. 
Shipjaek, 5, Lieut. J. J. Robinson, W. Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com, A. Milne, West Indies. 
Spairow, 10, Lieut. R. Lowcay, Portsmouth. 
Sparrovvh.awk, 16, Com. J.’ Shepherd, South 
Anioiiea. 

Speedy. 8, Lieut .1, M. Mottley. Lisbon station. 
Spider, G, l.ieut. J. O'Reillyta) S^outh Ameiica. 
Spitlire, st.v.O, Lieut. A. Kennedy, paiticular 
service. 

Staff, 46,Capt. T. », SulliYan>C.T»., 8. America, 
Starling.sur.v, Lieut. H. Kellett.S. America. 
Siilphui, sur.\,,i’on:i. K. li -lcher, S. Ainericu. 
Talavein,74, Capt. W, H Mends. Lisbon sLi. 
Talbot, 28, Ciipt. F. W. Pennell, Plymouth. 
Temcraire, 104, Capt T. F. Kennedy, guaid-ship, 
Slioerness. 

Terror, bomb, Capt. G.llack, part, service. 


• C-nji-y, 

Th)ilia.^46, llear>Admiral Sir P. Campbell, 
K.(3.h. ; Capt. U. Waiichope, Capeuf Good 
Hope and Coast of Africa. 

Tribune, 24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mcditer. 
Tnnculo, 16, Com. IL E. Comn, par »er. 
Tweed, 20,Com. lion. F T. Pelham, Lisbonsta. 
V an«uard.80, Capt..Sir Thos. Fellowes.Kt. C.B. 
Mediterranean. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. .Tones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16. Com. R. Cro«er, Eabt Indies. 
Victory, 104. ^^apt. T. Scarlo, C.B.. guard-ship. 

Portsmouth. * 

Viper, e. Lieut. W. Winnielt, Coast of Africa. 
Volage,28,Capl.P. Richards. Mediler. 
Volcano, st. v., Lieut. W. M‘Ilwaine, Faliiioiith. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T. Bnshby. We.st Indies 
Water Witch, 10. Lieut. W.Dickev.C of Africa 
WeHosley,74. Capt. T. Maitlaiid.'lMymoiitli. 
William and Mary. Vacht, Capt. Sir J. Louis, 
Bart., Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T 
B. Capel. K.C.ll, Captain E. Spaishott 
K. H., East Indies. ** 

S' Harvey, S. America. 

Vv olt, i8. Com E. Stanley, East Indies. 

Woh criiie,16, Com. Hon.E. Howarcl, rivmouth 
Zebra, 16, Capt. R .C M.Crca, East Indies 


SLOOPS OF WAIl COMMlSSIOKKn AS PACKETS. 


Aleit, Lieut C. II. Norrington. 
llnscis, Lieut. John Downoy. 
Delight, Lieut. J Mixiic (b) 
Express, Lieut G.Cioke, 
GoldfineU, Lieut. Kdw. (jollier 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Rees. 
Lapwing, Lieul. G. 11. Foister. 
Linnet, I.li'ul. W, Downey. 

Lyia, Lieut. W. Foriester, 
Magnet, Lieut. S, GiiflUh. 
Mutinu.lacut Richiud Pawle. 
Nightingale, Lieut. <» Foitescuo. 


Opos.sunvLieut Uobt. Peter. 

Pandora, Lieut. R.W. limes. 

Pigeon. Lieut. W'. Luce., 

Ranger, Lieut. J. II. Trrner. 

Reindeer I.ieut. H.P. Dicken. 
Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. 

Sbeldralve I.ieut A. R. L. Passingham, 
Skylaik. Lieut C. P. L.uUl. ^ 
Spey, Lieut Uob.B .Limes. 

St ir, Lieut, C. Smith 
SwiR, Lieut. 1). Welch. 

Tjiiua, Lieut Ed, Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BE Captain. 

Richaid Meredith. 

Tube Liewten.ants. 

George Harper. 

John K.ims.iy. 

Robeit L. Atkinsiion. 

William Baltic. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Brace, K.f\B., to 
bo Comnianiler-in-Cliief on the Lisbon station. 

Rear Adiiiir.il Sir Fredeiick LewL Maitland, 
K.C.B , to be CoraniaiiUei-iii-Chicf in the East 
Indies. 


Captains. 


F. Brace . . « 
'r. Maitland 


. . .Donegal. 

. . .WeliCBley. 


COMMANOUVS. 

R. S. Triscott Coast Guaid. 

F. Bullock Hoxer. 

•V Wellesley. 

S. P. Pritchard Doi.egal, 


Lieutenants. 


W. Iloseason ..(sup.) Roy.il Sovereign Yt 

J . Coleman (a) Coast Guard. 

W.T. Stieltol Do. 


C0ii.t Guard. 

J. If. R. W ilsOD. 

T* Magnifireiit. 

Belleiophon. 

W.G. Maude (6) Wolverine. 

C. JaeUson jdq 

i' y- Donegal. 

J. A. Mends 

n' El Ljnx. 

R. Phillips .Sparrow haw k, 

M.vstlh. 

J.Sprent Wellesley. 

•Suhoeons. 

M. M'Ennally Romney. 

J. Sieuvensou liaaard. 

Assist. -S uftOEONs. 

S. lJonally Hazard. 

T. Somerville Ringdove. 

J^9. Vaughan Lame. 

r. 1 honips(m Britiomia. 

vt. Ui-oun, M.I) llaslur Ho.pit«l. 

F.,LLhnpide Fairy 

L. H. (,iee Royal Adelaide, 

n' ^^ellesley, 

R. D, Piitcharu 

^ Pukseb. 

T. Kerrigan Alligator. 

Y 
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ROYAL MARINES. 


First-Liout. R. W. Pascoe to be Ca)it.,\ice 
Payne, dec. 

Second* Lieut. J. II. Gascoyne to bo First- 
l.ieut., \ice Pascoe. 


First-Lieiit. R. S. Tincklarto bo Capt., vice 
Whitioi;, dec. 

Secoud-Lieiit. A. Whiting to bo First Lieut., 
vice Tiucklar. 


ARMY. 


DOWNING-STREET, May 30. 

The King has been graciously ]^eased to no- 
minate and ap])oint Lieut Geueiiil tly; Right 
Hon. Sir Rich.ird Hu—ey Vuiaii. Rart.. Knight 
Comnj^andcr'of tlio Mo&t Hoiumruble Milit.iry 
Older of lift' Hath, to 1 h* a Knlglit (irund Cioss 
of the «aul Onlcr, in the room of Sir Alexander 
Hope, dec. • 

WAR OFFTCl?. .Tunc 2. 

7th Dragoon fi Hards'- Lieut. John rheetie, 

from 3id Light Diaguons, to be Lieut.. \ice Lu* 
ca'5, who I'xch. • 

3r<l Lig^it Dragoons-— ('apt. John Tiitton, 
from lith Liglit Dragooii«, to lie C.-ipf., vice 
Dow CCS. who exch ; Lieut. (Miarles Augustus 
Lue.is, humVtii Dragoon Guaidd. lobe Lieut., 
ticc Greene, w ho exch. 

7th Light Dragoons — Capt Gervnse Parker 
Bushe, Irom li p. Pnatt , to be Captfl vice Ibe- 
\et M.ijor ('lias ('icspignj Viviafti, who exdi,, 
receiting tliedilF. 

11th l.ight Diagoons— (hipt. Win. James 
Downes, fioni 3id Wght Diagoons, to be (’apt., 
vice Tiitton, >.hoex<*li. 

1st lu Gienadier Foot Guards- Ensign and 
Lieut Henry C.iitw'iight to be Lieut and t’apt. 
by pmeli.Mce I.ord Loraine, who rein es ; Hon. 
Kicli.ird ('oinwalbs Neville to b«* Ensign and 
Lieiit. by piiieh .mco Caxtw right. 

14lli Fttol— -J^ient.-Cicii. James Watson, fiom 
the Both Foot, to be Col., vice Gen. lion. Sir 
Alex Ilojie, G C H , dec. 

2Glli— Lieut. Ui( li.ird H. Stiungtob.) Pavni., 
vice J. lines Rogeis, who icliics upon h p 

47 th— -Lieut Feidiiiand Williain Arkwright, 
fioiii 89ih Foot, to be Lieut., vice Kaye. app. 
Adjt , William Armstrong, (JtMit., to be Ensign 
by puicli , vice Arkw light, piom. in the 8‘Jih 
E'oot , Lieut Heniy Liatei Li&lei Rave to be 
Ailjt , Mcc Deveiell, prom. 

Ti-lth — I'^iisign Ilcniv 1 loueywood, lioin £StU 
Foot, to be Ensign, \ic<* Most>ii, wlio e\cb. 

73id —Lieut. S. (biiyson, iioni h.p.32ud Foot, 
to be Lieut., vice Nii bolls, prom, 

80ih — Lieut -Geii Sir Aithui Brooke. K C B , 
to be (’id , \iee Lieut - Gen. Walsoii, app. to the 
eommaiKi of the 14th Foot. 

88th--Ensign I luis. Mostyn, fioin 54th Foot, 
to he EuMgn.vic'O Honey wood, whci*exdi. 

89ih — Eusign Ferdinand William Aikvvright, 
fioiii 47th Foot, to be Lieut, by puieh., vice 
Macdonald, who retiies; Lieut. tJeorge Hughes 
Mi‘s-,iter, horn l?ncl W. India Regt.,»to be 
I.iiMit., Mcc Arkw light, a])p. to 47lii Foot. 

Rifle Biigade—.Seij, -Major Kobt, Tiaflbrd to 
be Qunitei master, vice Rob. Faiifooi, vvhorc- 
tiies ux>oii h i>. • 

Bicvet — The undermentioned oITlccis, em- 

f iloyi (I on a particular seivicc in Persia, to 
lave local rank in that country, while so em- 
ployed;—* • 

To be Lieut -Colonels— Capt. Justin Shell, 
31st Bengal Native lufantiy ; Capt. Clias .Stod- 
dait. on h.p. Royal St iff Coips; Capt. Rich. 
Wilbraham, on h p. Hnatt. • 

'J’o be Majois— Ideul. G. P. (ynmerbi^ 40th 
Madias Native Infantry; Lieut, Geo. N'oodfall, 
45th Madras Native Infantry ; Lieut. Francis 
Farrant, 3id Bombay Light jC aval ry ; First* 
Lieut. Elliott D. Todd, Beng < Artillery ; Lieut, 


A. C. Rawlinson.lstlBombnv Oren. N. I. ; Se- 
cond'Lieut. John Laiighteo, Bengal Eii$. 

0i!iniir>>0N. 

Chelsea Hospitil — Lieut.-Gcncr»il Sir Geo. 
T. Wsilkei Bart, and G.C It., to be Lieut.-tJov., 
vice Gen. Hon. Sir Alex. Hope, dec. 

Mem.— His Majesty h.is been graciously 
pleased to peridit tlio 48lh Regiment to Insciibe 
on its colours and ai^pointments. in addition to 

any other badges or Uuv iccn lieretorm c* grunted, 

tlio word Doiiro,” in comraemorntirm of Ihe 
distinguished conduct of the late 2nd battaVioii 
of tlio leginieiii at the passage of tliu Douio, on 
the Pith of May, 1809. 

DOWNING-STREET, June 2. 

The King has been jdeased to appoint Major* 
Gencial W Jiihnston.io be Knight (’omiriander 
of the Bath, in the looiu of laiMit Geneial the 
Right lion, Sii U. Vivi.in, Bart. 

WHITKIIALI., June 5. 

The King has been pleased I o direct letters 
patent to bo p.issed under the Gieat Seal, eon* 
Idling the Ivonour of Knighthood upon Simon 
Hewaid, Esq , (Jhiefoftho Medical Staff dining 
the whole of the Ruimese War, 

First Soinersot Regiment of MiMia -C. P. 
(iaiiick, tlic Yourigei. Gent , to be LuMit. 

Meltuid Tioop of Yeumanry (’av. dry —John 
Thomas Old, Gent , to lie I.ieiit ; Robert Pock- 
lingloii, (ient,, to be ('01 net. 

NVAR OFFICE, June 9. 

2iid Foot — Ca])t Thomas Hart Davies, from 
till' h p. Ciiatt , to be Capt., vice Chii«.lopher 
Fi:ii CIS Holmes, who exch., receiving the dilf. 

Gtli— Lieut. \\ . II. Middleton Ogilvie, Irom 
the 4Gth l oot, to be Lieut., vice Atkins, who 
exch. 

7lh— Lieut. Walter Murray, fiom iOlh Foot, 
to bo Lieut., vice Henry Alexander (jrialiam, 
who leliies upon h.p, .';1 iOlli Foot. 

46th — 1,.11‘ut. ti'eoigo Marlin .Atkins, fiom 6th 
Foot, to be laeiit, vice Dgdvie, wlio exch.; 
Assi.st.-Suig. A. lleijiy (.’owan, from 48t!i I’oot, 
to be Assi- l.-Sing. 

48th— Assist Surg John Mitehell, M D., from 
86lh Fool, to be .Assist. Surg, vi*; Cowen, app. 
to the 46tii Foot. 

6ind— Major Joliii (,'aivock, from Ii p, IJiiatt , 
to be Major, vice Ciamcr, jiroin. 

87lh— .Slafl-Assist -Surg. Robeit \lleu to be 
Assist.-Suig , vice Jamcsi Walsh, who retiies 
upon h.p 

9.)th~(’apt. Richaid Tieeve, fiom h.p of23i'd 
Foot, lobe (-ajit .vice Drew e, jiioiii ; Capt Jo-* 
wph Robert Raines, lale ot 77ib Foot, to be 
Capt. (ro'uiyiag the v.ilue of his Company, 
which h« leceivedm August, 1830), vice Treove, 
who lot ires. • 

Unattached — Major Henry Cramer, fiom 
Giud FtKil, to be I^ieut.-Col. witl-out luuch ; 
thvpt. Edvv. NV. Drewe, from 95lh Foot. 10 bo 
M.ijur without puicii.; Lieut. Clias. 31‘PherBou, 
fioni G^th Font, to Ik? Capt. w ithout purcli, 

Hospit il Staff— Do]). -Insp -Gen. of n()spital<i 
Donaht Macleod, ALD., to be liisp. tieneral of 
Hospitals, vice James Fuibes, AI.D., who re- 
tires} Dep.-lnsp.-Gen. Janies Arthur, M.D,, 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


[JDLV, 


fromh.p., to bo Dep.-In**!!. (5en. of Hospitals, 
vice Doctoi Miiolt'od; .lohu Giant, Gent., to bo 
ANsisl.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Alien, upp. to 
87th Foot. 

Mom.— Joseph llobovt Kaincs, Lite a Capt. in 
77th Foot, has boon icuisiatcil iu his lank m 
the Ainiy, ^ 

OFFICK OF OIIDN.INCE, .Tuno 13. 

Ro\Jil Uogimoiit of Aitilleiy— First Lioiit. 
J inu'-* .^iiiUli OionuM.to bo >0001111 Capt ,. \ice 
I.uUo, dec ; Sofoiid-Taout. W. Freeman, to bo 
Fnst-Lieul., vice Cicnioi. 


W AR OFFItH:, Jumi Id. 

2 lid Foot— bio 111 Thoma, Seah to In* Capt. 
by piucli , \iee DaMis, who letues, Fnsigu 
Geoige ^pioulc Moodie to be Lieut by pnieli , 
vice Sealv , Khms'ii W illiani llemy Moie Sim- 
mons. fiom 7btli Foot, to be Fns.. Mce Moodu*. 

12Ui— Lieut Filwaid H<‘ly llutehmson, from 
h p Ciialt., to be Lieut , vice White, prom. 

J9th— Capt. Ciiaih^ss (.’rjiufunl Hay to he 

M.ijor by pureh., vice Campbell, who letires; 
Lwut Robeit Lovehioe to lx* C.ipt by puich , 
^ic(* lLi\ ; Fus. Fiancis Sevmoui to i»e Lieul. 
by puicli , \i»e Lo^ela<*o, Fiod. rick Vugiistus 
Jitfiejs, (jreiit , to be Fusign by pvuch , vice 
Sey mour 

y<dh — Major Chailes ('yul Taylor to boi 
Lieut.-Col. by puieh.,Mie Gieeii, whoietiics; 
C.ipt. Ch.is. John l)e''hoii to be M.ijoi by 
puicli., vice 'r.iy lor , Lieut Fieil, IIoiu to be 
Capt. by ))Uieh , \ ice Liedioii 
i;i2iid— Lieut. John Cluiliueis to be Adjutant, 
vice Couw ay , pioni. 

‘iotli — Cajit. Rich. Jcnhuis, lioni h p Unatt , 
to be Capt , vice \V, Hei'.mmgs, w ho e\ch., lee. 
the ditV 

list— Ihisigu Thos Jones to be Lieut by 
pureh., vice Jenkins, pioni , llobi'it Fiali, 
(iei)t., tube Ihisiirii by pn if h , vue Join's 

yJlh — llievet l.ieiii ( 'td Kich. II. ot, fioin 
h.p of 2nd Gaiiison Jbi'l., to be ( .ipt . vne 
Walsh, pioin , Lieut John llclil 'J'nmci to be 
Cajit by puicli , vice Halt, wlioretii. s Fiisigu 
G. Fied! Long to be Lieut, by puicli , \ne Tin- 
ner 

tilsl— Tlios Wright lIuil«on, treid , to bo En- 
sign by jmuh , vnee Ibunichtei, who ictiirs 
tJ2nd — thijit Hon, George Upton to In; M,ijor 
by pureh, mco thinock, who letires, l.iei.t. 
lieniy Rubeit Mooie to be t’.ijit. Iiy puich, 
viep r’jitoii ; Fiisigu 'I'lioinas Knox Si oft to bo 
Licut. by pinch , vice Moore, John Fr.tiicis 
ligar, Gent, to be Ihisigu by imich , vice '''coll, 
t)4tb — Lieut (diaries Noiris to be Adjutant, 
vice Kirkwoti., who u'signs llic Adjntanli y 
only. 

7.h‘d — Ensign W illiain R J. O'Counoll to be 
I/ieut. by pnicli,, vice Grayson, who letires ; 
Roboit Parker Cam ptiell, Gent., to be Ensogn 
bv jmrch , viec O Con'ncll. 

■yOth — Douglas John Dickinson, (jciit , to be 
F.nsigxi by |girch., vice Simmons, app. to bhid 
Foot. 

1st West India Reiiinicnt— Sci j -Majoi (dias, 
Phil bps, from SOth Foot, to be ensign without 
puich , MCO Sciiinngei , deu. 

Unattached— Lieut S.imucl White, from 12l]i 
Foot, to be Capt w ithoutpuu li , L; 'iit. Riehaid 
Jenkins, fioin 4ii>t Foot, to be Capl.by pmch, 

Memoiaudum — Capt. Alexander M'Millan, 
h.p, of the Glenguiiy Fcncibles, lias been per- 


mitted to retire from the Service by the Halo of 
his commission, he being a settler in Upper 
Canada. 


WAR OFFICE. June 23. 

1st Regiment of Life Guards — C.ipt. J.rS. 
Doyle, from the h.p. Unatt , to be Capt., vice 
Brevet- Major the Hon. A. C. I.egge, who exch.; 
Lieut. Hon, J W’. B. Macdonald to bo Capt by 
puich , vice ¥ oy le, who retnes. Comet and Sub- 
Lieut. L,)rd T. C P. (dinton to be Lieut, by 
pinch, vice Macdonald; W. Well!, tient , tube 
(’01 net and Sub-Ideiit. by puridi., y^cc Ilaid T. 
(*. P. Cliiilon, \>ioiii. 

4tli laght Diagoons — Lieut. F. F. Janvnn, 
fiom the 20lh llegt. of Foot, to be Lieut., vice 
Poise, who exch. 

Gih Diiigoou.s —Lieul. T. Mosley, fiom tin* 
23id Foot, to be Lieut., vice Ferguson, who 
exch. 

4th Foot — Lieut. T. Faunce to be Cajit by 
puich , vice Lonsdale, who letnes; Eiisigu J. 
H 11. Ruxtoii to be Licut. by pureh., vice 
Faunce, .1 Paluiei, Gent., to be Ensigii by 
puich.. vice Uuxioii. 

Hill — Lieut. II. W. Roper to be Capt. by 
piirdi., Mco Cock rail, who letiies 

20th — I j eut. W. Pevsc, fiom the 4tli I.iglit 
Diagoon., (o Uc Licut , vice Jaiiviiu, who cxch. ; 
Ensign E. Hill to be Lieut, by puuli., vice 
Iloin, prom : (L (iieeii, Gout , to be Kn.sigu by 
pureh , V lie II ill. !, 

23rd— Lieut. G, I’Viguson, fiom flic Gth Dia- 
guoiis, to be Lieut , vn e Mosley, who exch. 

27th —Lieut, Smith. 1‘iom the h p. of the 
I7tn Fool, to be l.uut.,\ice Kobeits, ajip. I’ay- 
tna^lci ot tin* hdtli Foot. 

2Hlli — l•'-^^s^gTl ILillmi D’Aicey Kyle to be 
laeut by i>uich , vice riapauil, who le'nes; 
Gent. C.idct IMwaid Mis-’enden T.ove, fiom the 
R M C . to be Lnsjgu by jnuch , \ icc Kv le 

4')tli — >1*1 jealit Maj'U Mayne, fiom the G.hd 
Regt of Fool, to l)c (Juaiteim.istei, vice Bie*v» 
w lio ictiics ujuni h )> 

filtli — Fiisigii Fi lloneywood, liom the 8Sth 
Foot, to be Ensign, v na' Long, pumi 

5'Uh — Lieul. C, iloberts, tiom tlic 27lli Foot, 
to be P.iymastei, \n c Gi.iiil, dei 

Gist— Stair \ssist-Snig J C.Cameiou. M 1)., 
to be Assist.-Suig , vice M'Deiuiotl, tipji to lh« 
st.iir 

71sl — J. A, Madigin, Gent, to be Eusigu 
W'lllioul jnlich , vice Le\ inge, dee. 

HHlli — G. F StUiirt, Gent , to be ICuMgu by 
piiieh, MCI* lloneywood, app. to the 5Uh Uegt. 
of l'\iot. 

‘.>2;h — Licut. G G Catinv to be Capt. by 
puuh , vn e^Raicl ly, who leliu’i. , Ensign C H. 
Rooke to be Licut by puich , vitc tbiniiy , >. 
(L I’lice, Gent, to be En^lgn by puich., vn-e 
Rooke 

llilb Hiigade— Second-Lieut, R. L. Watson 
tube First-Lieiil by pinch , vice Coventry, who 
letues; A. Macdotuild, Gent, to be Second 
Lieut, by j)mch., vice Watson. 

Tlospit.-il .Staff— Assist Siirg. M. M'DcrTnolt, 
from the Gist Regt.of Foot, to be Assibt.-Suig. 
to the Forces, vice Camcion, app. to the Gist 
Rogt. of Fovit, 

Memorandum — Tin* exchange Jiclween Ens. 
Mostyn, of the 5lh Regl. ot Foot, and Ens. 
lloneywood, of the Hbth Foot, .is slated in the 
Gusetto of the 2nd inst , lias not taken place. 

Forf.ir and Kin^ udiushire Regt. of Militia— 
David Gaiduer Soutei, Geui., to bu Ensign. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 


BIRTHS. 

May 27» at Stonehouse, the Liidy of Cnpt. 
Elbft, ll M., of a soil. 

May 29, at WooiUide, Plymouth, the f.ady of 
Capt. U. Ihckensuii, K.N., CJ H ,<»f a sou. 

May 31, at Ualli, the L.uiy ui Lieut.-Col. 
13oycr, C. H., of a .son. , 

At Balliuiobe, Mnyo, Ihp Lady of M.ijor 
Pneslif, K ll , laic* 25lh llof'l., ot adau^hlu]. 

At New r^, 'the Ladj of Major Wdiiuij, of a 
duuj'hler. 

At Hichmond. Ihi* Lady of (’apt. Strilcmy 
L. Baker, Bait., ll.N , of .i daughter. 

Thf- Lady of Capt. Poy^it/., .30lh llegt.,ofa 
son. 

At (^hichostiT, tlie I.ady of Major (». O. Ni- 
collb 90lli Li;j[ht lufauti,\ ,oI a rlauRhtei. 

.Tiiiio 14, at Ports'louu lliil, tiie (iudy of 
I.ieiit J r.on}<. It N , o| a .son. 

June 19, the Lady of (kipt. iSuffeut, (iu‘n.idu'r 

(jiiards, of a son. 

.luup 20, al ILurojjale, the Lady of (’apt. Boss, 
tt.N., of .1 d.iugliler. 


MARBIAGE.S. 

May 23, al VVonston, II.uit,s, Fdeut. Edw. (L 
I). Hilli.iui, lOih Mnss.'iis, to Mary Anne, only 
dan^diter of the late .l-amus Eilf^e, Esq. 

At Tliiowley, Keiif, (’apt. Biidf'es, Jl.A., to 
Jemima M.irgaret, d.uij,ditei and heiiess of the 
late .Fohii Smith, Esq of Tlaoivley, 

Jiiilc 8. at L.iat Wellow, Hants, (Jajd. Heoige 
Evans, ll.N, of M iltou cie'cent, ll»'l},MMVe- 
sqnare. to Mary, youngest daughter of Vice- 
Admiral (jilf.ird 

At Salisbui^ Capt. W. (). Colt, late 34th 
Hegt.. to J.iiie, seioiid daughter of the late 
Daniel Eyie, Esq i)t*thc Cluse. 

.Iiirio id, .it Ediidiiiigh, Major Arthur Man, 
62nd Hegt., lo Lh/xitiet li llainet, youngest 
daughter ot the late II. Siddons, Esq. 

At Duklin, I,nMil. \\ ni Neville, (histinee, 
95tli Begt., to .Line Bland, daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. (^imphi ll, tkltJi llL'gt , K.II. 

At Old (JonrKdl, Kild.ire, Cfipt. the Hon. B. 

Wodehouse. .Sill Hussais, to Fanny, only 
daughter of A. Holmes j^sq , Cuiragli, Kil- 
daie. 


DKATILS. 


j 9 I 

It is our nu^lanclioly duty to record the demise of II is Most 
Giiacious Majesty King William thf> Fouutii. This deeply- 
dcploH'd (jvfiiit took j)lace on 'rnesday morning, the 20lh of June, at 
twelve minulcs past two o’clock. 


Diow ned, on his p.ishuge to .Litmiiea, I.ieut. 
Mallei Lay.Hlhoi Kiug'«! Begt. Th»sy<iuMg 
and ])iniui-.nig (ifllcei lost his hie hv nlunging 
^t^erl)o.^^l -with liis clolhcs on, whilst the ve^-e^ 
M.is p.issing i.ijnclly Ihiougii the water, in ihu 
hojie (ll s.iving .1 s.uUn u ho had aecnhuit.illy 
fallen into tlie sea Both uiihapi»Jy polished 
eie a Ijoal could le ich llifin. 
t'.ijtt. Will L.ix, 34lli Begt, 

Lieut Cieoii UTth Begt 
LuMit. (hiidinei, G9Ui Begl, 

Ctiloiiel .lames riiillips, Co\ernor of Fisli- 
gu ai d 

At Cli.’itham, Capt. \N liiling, IL.M. 

(J.ipl Bauuig.iitiii, ]i |i KM. 

Colonel .1. line's ( 'a.sidy* kite luspci ting Field- 
ollh el Bee Di-tnct 

M.i\ l‘kat Keuipstoiie l.odge, Nififolk, Lieut. 
Gen the Hon M in. Filzioy 

May '20, at Gibiallai, l.icut. D. F Campbell, 
B.N. . 

Lieiit.-Col. Mason, h.p I02nil Begt 
Lieut, (’ol Coghlan, late 3id B V B. 

Lieut -('ol tiouHiuiu, h p. lOBh Begt. 

M.ijoi C F. Burton, date B.M. 

M.ijoi M'Laren, lati'Ttli.H V. B. 

Major P. Slew ail, kite 9tli B.V. B. 

Map»r De Bersy, li.p, Waltevillo » llegt. 

May 22, at Bury St. Edmunds, C.ipt. S. .T. 

* Pay lie, B M., aged lifty-one yoais. He eiiteied 
the SeiNice'fli 1803; was in the memoiable 
aciion of Tr.if.ilgar, where lie had the lionoin of 
eommanduig the Buyal Marines of H M.s, 'I’e- 
meiaiie duiing tlie wliole of the action (iho 
Captain ot M.irinesbeiug thefiist manwoundcul 
ami taken IkjIow’), and at the elose of the acliuii, 
after boarding the enemy sship the Foge.fux.Iie 
was severely wounded in the face and both 
hands. He also commanded Uie detachment of 
Royal Marines on board H;/|R.S. Amethyst, in 


the action wilh the riench fngafe T.a Thetis 
(now the Biune), on the lOtli of Nmmnljier, 
IHOH, on v\lu<h ore.ision Ids n.mie was li.imi- 
soimdy meiKioiied iii the (hi/a'tfe of flu* P.Uli of 
the same niuntli In that .u non lie K'cened a 
inusket li.ill ill hi-i li'ti knee, a splinter in his 
light thigh, a roniused wound on his left 
fhigli, and legx, l.iee, .uid h.iiids, buiiii and 
wounded with «plii,ter.s, and a veiv seveie 
wound on the stomach Being iiu ap.icitated 
fiom active sen u e, Ik- was uppoiiiled to a SialT 
appuintiTumt b\ Lout Miilguivo, and recened a 
pension liom (iovcitiincnl , .md fioni that time 
he enjoyed the conlideuce and ineridslup of | lie 
hue .'^11 Micl-.u l .<t-\nioni. lie obl.oned hn 
Coinpiny in 1826; and, in 1828, went out to 
Ase.‘Uaio:> as seiond lu comiunnd, .ind by Ins 
exeitions the .igiieullui al impioi cnieiils ot the 
island weio biouglil to their pie-Ait slate. The 
establishment wim ii diiccd lu ls3i, wluui Cap- 
tain Payne letmncd to England. He w is or- 
dered iwoniiting in Octobei. IMG. to Bniy St. 
Edmunds Ills constnutum being -hatfeied liy 
the seven* wounds lie ITlid recened in ad ion, 
together with tlie sudden di.ingo- of eliniale,’ 
biought on a }iulmon.uy c.uiin^^iint, whith 
proved f.it.il— diqniv ing ihe SeiMoe ot an able,* 
intelligent, arnl bi i\e olhci i Few men wcie 
mole (icsei \ edfy le.spei 'ed in then profession. 
Captain’P.iy lu- has lelt a huge lamily. 

('apt Sc.iile, h p.'^JGth Begt, 

. (Jnpt. Boi 111 wick, I natt. 

Lieut. ."^K^ne, h p. B E. 

Lieut By nil, h p, 21st Begt. 

Lieut. Mild, h p. 48lh Begt. 

Lieut. Virgo, h.p. 3rd Ovhui Rcgt. 

At (ireenwich, Lieut. R 'Dixon. B N. 

May 31, at Nuyadd, Trefaui, Coiiiuy of Car- 
digan, Rear-Adattr^l W. ll. \V, Parry, C,B., iu 
the seventy-first year of Iiis age. 
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DEATHS 


Tune 1, nt Wooh\ Lch, C.int. Geo. Rivuis Luke, 
11 A. 

.Tune 1, ;it .Ter'«ov, IJeut. W. TT R V. 

June 3, .U (’.islle C.uiuell, (^jnntv Lnneiick, 
IJont. 'riioriMs Ie'uii», late 4Slli Ke:;t. 

At Swansea, (’.ipt.J. ('loolvs, late i)tii U V.IJ , 
siged 7y. 

At Koeliester, laeut.-Col. I*. Cole, U.M., aged 


OJ. 1 

At (Jeeinsey, Capt. J.' (j. ITarton, late 87th 
Ho«i. 

.lune 13, at Ilorn<lciin, Com. I’ (Ut . Seymour, 
H.N., son ot the late Kear-Admiral Sii M. Se>- 


inoiir. 

June 1C, Lii'iit.-Ctdonel llailie, 11 .M., Com- 
mandant of the Depot nt l’enil)roke. 

June 1/, Kalph (iieeu, Evii-.^ln^ipectoi-lJen. 
of Hospitals, in the jeai ot his age. 

At llishopweaiinoutli.’ C.ipt. Hew Steuait, 

R.N. 

Ill Duhliii, liifUt-Cid. CuvUji, Unatt., one of 
the (anninissioueis of the Diihlm Police. 

At Ivilrn.uuh.im Hi)Spital, Kusip^n C. Die^s- 
ing.late lOih 11 V Ik 

At Howdon, l.ieul. Jos(:]di Dueker, li.p, CJlh 
Uegt. 

At Kilkenny, Hnsign Chailes Veie Levenge, 
7ist Keiit. 

At L:\ughulm, Capt. J. Boith«ieIv, late 12th 
Uegt. 

In our last wo reeoided the prematnie death 
of a voi> piomising young otlicer. Lieut Wnght 
of the Uojal Kugjneei.s, son of Majoi-Genei iJj 
W light ol that eoips, lately comnuiuding in 


[JUI-Y, 

Scotland. I^ieut. Wiiglitwis hnried at Wool- 
wich, with militaiy hoiimiis, on l.'ith M:i\. He 
was in the twenty fitih year of hih age; and c*n., 
tcrcd on the niiht.iiy piofessioii willi 1'ie faire-.t 
)>tospectot ohtaiuing a moie than oroiuaiy le- 
])utati(>n in the hcienlifu! corps to which luj 
belonged. Having served about five yeaital 
Gibraltar, with the character olf supcnoi jirofes- 
sional tsilenl, am! of pin.ite nioial woith, whicli 
liad secured to him the approbation ami legard 
of all who k, yew him, he iiccnlly leluined to 
Woolwif.h in tlie lull hhann of health and \ igour 
of manhood— ■ happy in recoiling the joilul wel 
Ciuno of au atleeiionate family, atiu giali^ied by 
the eoidi.il esteem of .i nuri.eious .nhtaiy ac- 
(|u.iintance. But, to the profound giiet of his 
iclativ?s. and the deep legret of hts fiiends, u 
sudden inllammalory illne.ss, whieh batlled the 
re-ouiees of mediearskill, deprived the corps of 
a talented oflieer, his family of an an'cct onali* 
Sjou . 111*1 hiothei, ami his Iriciuls ot .iii e‘>t**cnu-(l 
com]i‘uiion. 1 he testimnnv given to the worlli 
of tin. l.imented young othcer.on the occasion ol 
111 -, tuneiah was lai lieytuid the usual cleincm- 
sli.ition, toi ou no similar o<*casion sin* e Ih * 
ilenth of ihe l.ite {,eueial Sir (ilcoigo I'lshei, a 
few years since, had been witnes«ca so extended 
a lU'cceshion, winch cmbr.iced ollieers *if high 
rank, botji ot the mihtaiy ami naval sen ice, 
and manv pyv.ite gmith'im'ii. Lieut Wiii.dii 
lie*,* *‘mled tliiough a long hue *)i hoiiom .ib'c 
ancevtiy in the militaiy pud*'^^Ion, m.in\ ot 
whom closed then caieei o/, tin* held of battle. 
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• On the 17th of April, 1681, Dampier and his liasdy companions quitted 
tlie ship with the launch and a couple of canoes, oius of which h%d been 
sawn in half, and was nc«v patched up again for the occasion. The party 
consisted of forty- four^\vhitfe men, two Moskito Indians, and a Spanish 
Indian *all well armed ; and they had five black slaves taken in the 
South Seas, who fell to their stiare. With respect to provisions, they 
had about a quarter of a hflndredweight of chocolate rubbed up with 
sugar, and as miftjli flour as they could conveniently stow away. All 
things being prepared, in order to deter the weak or inactive from en- 
gaging in so perilous an enterprise, they now entered into a mutual 
compact, that, if any man faltered on the journey, he sliould be shot by 
his comrades, as but one man falling into the hands of the enraged 
enemy must betray the others to certain destruction. 

As they approached the Istlimus, the Buccaneers discovered that the 
Spaniards were on the* Lpakcout for them, having three men-of-war 
cruising ofl* the coast, aiKi some hundreds of soldiers posted at different 
stations alon^ shore. Though sevefal times in extreme danger, they 
continued to elude their implacable foes, and land in safety at tlm 
mouth of a river in tlie bay of 8t. Michael, wliere, taking out all their 
effects, they sunk the boats, that no traces miglit b('< seen of them. On the 
1st of May they began their march over a country difficult from pathless 
forests, torrents, rivers, and rude mountains, and directed themselves to 
the nortli-east by pocket compasses. On the evening of the second 
day, when they had already become fatigued and dispirited, they foil in 
with an Indian, who, for the reward of a hatchet, conducted them to a 
native capable of putting them into the ])roj)er course. Wiien, how- 
ever, they had arrived al liis dwelling, and explained their wishes, he 
behaved with a sullenness which the impatient Buccaneers could scarcely 
brook — “ tliougli this,” says Dampier, “ was neither a lime nor a 
place to be angry with tlie Indians, all our lives lying at their liands.^’ 
The moment was critical. They u«ed every endeavour, and had recourse 
to every means which they tliougiit likely to proj)itiate lus good-will, but 
he continued o/durate, and replied in angry tones. It was not their 
policy to irritate or injui*e him, and yet it was absolutely necessary to 
secure him as their guide, either by threats or bribes. Neither the 
temptation of axes, dollars, Jjeads, nor knives, would operate upon the 
churlish Darien, and they began to suspect that he was desirous of 
handing them over to the Spaniards, when one of the seamen, pulinig 
out a sky-coloufed. petticoat from his bag, tlirew it over the lady of tht^ 
house, who was so exceedingly delighted with the gift, that “ she im- 
mediately began to chatter to her husband,^* anfl soon wheedled him into 
a better )*umour ; and he now not^nly gave th»m information, but 
provided them with a conductor. ^ 

Thus reinforced under the powerful influence of petticoat interest, the 
hardy adventurers rssumed their journey. During the greater part of 
the route, the rain fell in torrents, and, by swelling the streams, fre- 


quf»jjtly compelled them to stop, on which they took the 
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opportunity of drying their clothes, arms, and ammunition. At first 
they were still too near the Spanish garrisons and guard-ships to mind ^ 
the weather, or to dally by the way; but rain, thunder, lightning, 
hunger, and the fatigue of crossing rivers twenty or thirty times a-day, 
soon expelled all thoughts of the enemy, %ho were, besides, not vesy 
likely to follow them into these intricate solitudes. 

At one of the halts thus made, Dampier relates that ** the chyrurgeon, 
Mr. Wafer, came to a sad disaster here : being drying his powder, a 
careless fellow passed by with his pipe lighted, and set fire tc^ his 
powder, which blew up and scorched his knee, and reduced hinf to that 
condition, that he was pot able to march wherefore we allowed him a 
slave to carry his things, being all of us the more ..concerned at this 
accident, because liable ourselves every moment to misfortune, and none 
to look after us but him.*’ By this explosion the poor surgeon’s leg 
was so much burnt, that, after dragging himself forward four or five 
days longer, he was under the necessity of remaining among theDariens, 
together with four others who had become exhausted by the seyerily of 
the marcli. Among these was one Richard Jopson, who was, according 
to Wafer, ** an ingenious man, and a good scholar ; he bad with him a 
Greek testament, which he frequently read, aiicTwould transcribe extern- 
pore into English to such of the copipany as were disposed to hear him,* 
This fact, coupled with the number of literary seamen among these 
hap-hazard rangers, and the energy and skill of their nautical enter- 
prises, ought to be well pondered upon by the self-sufficient march-of- 
mind men, who are ever vaunting their own intelligence. 

On the twenty-third day of their daring expedition, the Buccaneers 
procured canoes- to carry them down the river Conception to the sea- 
laide ; and they soon after arrived at La Sound’s Key, one of the Sam- 
ballas islands, a known resort of the Rovers. Here the weary wan- 
derers embarked on board a French cruiser commanded by Captain 
Tristian, and, seduced by example, remained with him “ outlie account,” 
there being no class of people more inconsiderate on such occasions 
than seamen — 

Mankind in herds, through force of Custom, stray. 

Mislead each other into ErriA's way ; 

Pursue the road, forgetful of the end, 

Sin by mistake, and without thought offend.” 

t. 

Thus wts completed one of the boldest undertakings ever ventured 
upon by so small a number of men ; and it is pleasing to add, that they 
generously loaded their Indian guides with knives, scissars, hatchets, 
and toys, which .they purchased for the purpose out of a privateer ; “ for 
we were resolved,” says our author, “ to reward them* to their heart’s 
.content**— a piece of good faith, which had the happiest effects on the 
condition of the party behind with Lionel Wafer. The exhaustion 
which resulted from the faligue undergone by the travellers may be 
estimated by the fact, that, in cr^ Sling a river where the current ran 
vwy strong, George Gayny, who carried his fortune of 300 dollars on 
his back, was swept away and drowned ; and, fond |is his comrades were 
of lucre, on finding the corpse in a creek, lyith its lading, they would not''" 
burden themselves with the money, being only in care how to work 
their way through jr,-wild unknown country.** I^ilsome, indeed, mdst 
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have been the efforts of those poor feiiows, witii their famished stomachs, 
, blistered feet, and ** thighs stripped^ with wading through so many 
rivers^*’ Yet, in the midst of all this labour, Dampier’s mind supported 
his frame, and he still contrived to describe, ocuits Jidelidus, the material 
occurrences. On commencing this arduous journey, he displayed a 
happy forethought for the preservation of the narrative^hich he had 
written up to that period. ‘‘ Foreseeing," he says, a necessity of 
wading through rivers fr^uently in our land march, I took care, before 
I l^ft my ship, to provide myself a large joint of bamboo, which I 
stopped at both ends, closing it with wax, so as to keep out any water. 
In this I preserved my jotirnal and other writings from being wet, 
though I was often forced to swim." This precautionary care will 
recal the Solicitude of C«£sar to preserve his Commentaries. 

We must liere notice a calumny which Master Bartholomew Sharp, 
in the vitiated taste which stimulates vulgar writers to boast of favour 
with the fair, has published against the women of Darien, and which is 
refuted by the direct and inferential evidence of men far more deserving 
of credit than himself. He asserts that the inhabitants for the most 
part are very handsome, Specia lly the female sex, who are also exceed- 
ing loving and free to ttre embraces of strangers."* Of the inferential 
testimony, vveik may adduce the silence of Cox and Dampier, the latter 
of whom was* too observant not to have noticed so remarkable a trait, 
had it existed, — although he excuses his brevity under the following 
plea: — “ I might have given a further account of several things relat- 
ing to this country, the inland parts of which are so little known to the 
Europeans. But I shall leave this province to Mr. Wafer, who made 
a longer abode in it than 1, and is better able to do it than any man 
that 1 know, and is now preparing a particular description of this 
country for tlie press." Of direct evidence, the testimony of Basil 
Ringroae may be advanced, who says that the Darien women “ are 
generally very free, airy, and brisk; yet, withall, very modest;" and 
Wafer’s published narrative speaks highly of their kindness, purity, and 
cleanliness. In Dampier’s manuscript journal is a long extract from 
the “ Chyrurgeon’s" papers, copied while the writers were messmates 
together, in which some of tlie (Inscription is couched in terms some- 
what coarser than appears in the printed account ; yet, so far from an 
insinuation a^iiist the sex, it expresij^ says of the Darien wife, that 
“ after marri^e it is death for any man that lyeth with her besides her 
husband.” This curious and valuable excerpt occupies frdm page 27 
to 56 inclusive, and is intitujed “ M. de la Wafer’s Observations, which 
hee made when he was left behinde in the midst of the country amongst 
the salvage Indians." ^ • 

The French vessel in which Dampier and his companions embarked, 
having, breamed, was moved over to Springer’s Key, another of th« 
Sambailas group, where eight sail more, containing upwards of 500 
men, weje lying ; having gathere<Hogeth^ for th^ purpose of making 

* Such is the printed statexzient, but thenianu8cr!|)t journal expresses it in still 

stronger terms “ April 7th, 1680. The inhabitants for the most parts are very 
^handsome people, espeeially the ffemale sort, and aS they are very beautifull, they 
are alsoe very foveing, and nree is dispose of themselves to BagUshmen, answering 
th^ in all respects accordiug to their desires." ^ 
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another descent upon Panama. The arrival of the isthmus travellers, 
however, created great commotion, for nothing had been heard of. them 
since the departure of Captain Coxon, a year before. No sooner had 
Tristian anchored than all the Buccaneer commanders, among the fore- 
most of whom was Qoxon himself, repaired on board to greet tho) 
sojourners, and^all hands were overjoyed to see them. After numerous 
inquiridit, the relation of the fatigues and inconveniences they had 
undergone disheartened the listeners from their design, and the assault 
of other places was taken into consideration. Dampier and his friends 
were now placed with a Captain Archembo, because all the othei* ships 
were over^manned ; but our hardy fellows quickly conceived such a 
dislike to their foreign shipmates, that they prevailed on Captain 
Wright to fit and arm a prize tartan for them to cruise in. ‘'We 
found no cause to dislike the Captain/* says the author ; but his 
French seamen were the saddest creatures I ever was among; for 
though we had bad weather that required many hands aloft, yet the 
biggest part of them never stirred out of their hammocks but tp eat or 
ease themselves.’’ 

Thus accommodated, the companions sail^ from place to place in 
quest of provisions, being so *‘hard up’^^as'lci^depend upon mannatees, 
or sea-cows, parrots, gulls, boobips, monkeys, warree.^ and other 
strange “ deer,” which are duly described in our navigator’s pages*; 
“ and this,” adds he, we take for a general rule ; when we find any 
fruits that we have not seen before, if we see them pecked by birds, we 
may freely eat, but if we see no such sign, wc let them alone.” 

On returning to La Sound’s Key from this cruise, two guns were 
fired for the Indians of the Main to come on board, in order to obtain 
tidings of the five men left among the Dariens, Those persons having 
actually arrived, the signal was immediately answered by their repairing 
to their old associates. It appeared that Mr. Wafer had been kindly 
entertained by the chief of the country, who, in admiration of his sur- 
gical ability, had offered him his daughter in marriage, refusing nothing 
save the liberty of going away ; and all the natives vied in attentions 
and kindness to the whole party. At length he tempted a permission 
to depart, under pretext of going in search of flnglish sporting dogs for 
the copper-coloured Nimrod, whose own kennel consisted of dogs that 
would hardly run by sight or scent — they were, in sjiort, sad curs. 

His clothes having been worn out. Wafer had been painted by the 
women, anu went about in the Adamite costume and ornaments of the 
affectionate savages. 

The four seamen, not having been honoured to the same extent with 
the surgeon, were' presently recognised and heartily welcomed by their 
old shipmates. , But I,” says Wafer, “ sat awhile, crmging upon my 
Kams among the Indians, after their fashion, painted *as they were, and 
all naked but only about othe waist and with my nose-piece hanging 

♦ This description is corroborated dampier, who says, <‘Mr. Wafer wore a 
clout about him, and was painted like an Indian; and he was sometime aboard 
before 1 knew him.” To the accidental detention of this gentleman we are in- 
debted for a very delightful and favourite book, which, from''‘being usually procured 
in elegant binding, le^s to the supposition that itVas either printed for presents, or 
in compliment to the royal personage to whom it is dedicated. ^ 
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over my mouth. I was willing to try if they knew me in this disguise, 
and *tvvas the belter part of an hour before one, looking more narrowly 
uponjne, cried out, ‘ Why! here's our doctor T and immediately they 
all congratulated my arrival among them.’ ” 

• The barks of Captains Wright and Yanky now^ttood to the eastward, 
and, passing before Carthagena, had a fair view^ of Madre-Popa, a 
monastery of incredible«wealth, and famous for the rich offerings* conti- 
nually made there to the Vi^in— a tantalizing object to the longing 
eyes of the Buccaneers. “’Tis, in short, the very Loretto of the West 
Indies,^ says Dampier. “ It hath innumerable miracles related of it. 
Any misfortune that befalls* the privateers is •attributed to this lady's 
doing ; and the Spaniards report that she was abroad that night the 
Oxford man-of-war was blown up at the isle of Vacca, near Hispaniola, 
and that she gime home all wet ; as, belike, she often returns with her 
cloaths dirty and lorn with passing through woods, and bad ways, 
when she has been out upon any expedition ; deserving doubtless a 
new suit for such eminent pieces of service.” 

Shortly afterwards, they had a smart engagement with and captured 
a ship of twelve guns aodlfaijy men, who all had good small arms, and 
she was well laden with^sugar, tobacco, and marmalade. Although 
these commc^itics were not exactl)»wliat the rovers craved, she was a 
valuable prize, and the vessel lierself a desirable object for cruising in ; 
whence she proved a source of contention, both Ca]>tain8 claiming her ; 
but at last it was determined in favour of Yanky, who took possession. 
This occasioned a change tlirougbout ; for Wright, losing the prize-ship, 
burned his own bark, and took command of the larger one vacated by 
Yanky ; and Dam pier’s vessel being sold to a Jamaica trader, he engaged 
with Captain Wright. After these arrangements they made sail for 
Cura 9 ao, in hopes of disposing of the cargo they had obtained, and, 
having arrived there, Wright waited on the Dutch governor to make 

him the first offer ; but the cautious magnate declined admitting them 
into the port, on account of his connexion with the Spaniards, yet, if 
we would go to St. Thomas, which is an island and free-port belonging 
to the Danes, and a sanctuary for privateers, he would send a ship with 
such goods as we wanted, and money to buy the sugar.” The terms of 
the conscientious^ Dutchman were not acceded to, and the rovers sailed 
in quest of another market, to the isles east of Curasao. 

Arriving al Aves, between Buen-Ayre and La Rocc^ Dampier 
details some interesting particulars respecting the loss of a French fleet 
in 1678, it being then under secret orders to take possession of Cura^jao, 
the governor of which island had already received his sop. Sailing 
from the eastward. Count d’Estrdes struck upon the coral reef of Aves, 
and, firing gun? in the darkness to warn the other ships of their danger, 
they imagined that he was engaged with the enemy, and, crowding all 
sail, ran upon destruction — for “the Admi,fal’8*light being in the main- 
top was tan unhappy beacon for^hem to followt* The vessels held 
together next day, till part of the ifSin got on shore, though numbers 
perished in the wrecks ; and many of those “ that got safe on the island, 
for want of being aocustomed to such hardships, died like rotten sheep,” 
But some Buccaneers who 4iad joined them took it merrily enough, 
byfig used to such accidents, and amused themgqlyes in picking up the 
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floating gooda^ being “ never without two or three hogsheads of wine 
and brandy in their tents, and barrels of beef and pork, which they 
could live on without bread well enough, though the new comers from 
France could not. Some of the latter, however, were deplorably reck- 
less ; for our author (plls us, “ There were about forty Frenchmen ol 
board in one of the ships, where there was good store of liquor, till the 
after-part of her broke away and floated over tjie riff, and was carried 
away to sea, with all the men drinking and singing, who, being in 
drink, did not mind the danger, but were never heard of a$er- 
wards.’* * 

The rovers remained, at this island some time, during which they 
careened their vessel^s, and recovered two brass guns out of the wrecks. 
In the beginning of February, 1682, they went to the isles of La Rocca, 
where they landed their ordnance, built a breastwork, aud erected a 
house for the reception of their goods and provisions. While thus pre- 
pared for defence, a French man-of-war, of thirty-six guns, came 
through the keys, and bought ten tons of their sugar — on which occa- 
sion the patriotic feeling which pervaded the breast of Dampier in the 
full tide of his dissolute life, gleams forth I was aboard twice or 
thrice/* says he, “ and very kindly welcometf’both by the Captain and 
his Lieutenant, who was a cavalier pf Malta; and they both offered me 
great encouragement in France, if I would go with them ; but 1 ever 
designed to continue with those of my own nation.^* From this there is 
no doubt that the French commander had discovered and appreciated 
the merits of our excellent seaman. 

Having filled what water they could obtain here, the cruisers left La 
Rocca in April, after which they took several prizes on the Spanish 
main ; but, not being able to dispose of their cargoes, they divided the 
spoil and separated. Dampier, and nineteen others, took one of the 
captured barks, and with their share of the plunder sailed for Virginia, 
where they arrived in July, 1682, 

How our navigator spent the thirteen months of his residence there 
does not appear, though he alludes to troubles that befel him ; and in 
another portion of his writings we And that he was afflicted with the 
Guinea-worm, a torment whose capse of production is involved in 
obscurity, and forms one of the many items of the op'probrium medU 
corum. As to his companions, it is probable that thd wealth which 
they had acquired was quickly dissipated, since ihey were\oon ready to 
resume thefr life of adventure, and had made a voyage to Carolina, but 
\vhether under Jamaica discipline* or not,pB unrecorded. 

Among those who accompanied Dampier in his journey across the 
Isthmus, and in his subsequent cruises along the shores and isles of the 
Spanish main, was Mr« Jonn Cook. He was a man .of ^ood sense and 
dapacity, whatever might be his notions upon the questions of '^eum 
and tuum. He had aeted as quartermaster under Captain Yanky, 
which, being the second place in th^ship* according to the lav's of the 
Buccaneers, entitled him to commsda the first prize worthy of convert- 
ing into a cruiser. In virtue of this enactment, Cook obtained an ex- 

■ —I • -■ 

• By Jamaica discipline*^ was meant the *Buoca&ecr regulations, and the 
stipulations respecting 
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cellent Spanish ship. But it happened that there were then present 
^ome French privateers having legal commissions, and their commanders 
could not brook that men who sailed without lawful authority should 
possess a finer vessel than any belonging to themselves ; they therefore 
toSk an opportunity of seizing the Englishmen, aiyl, having plundered 
them of their arms and goods, turned them ashore at Isla Vacca, on the 
south of St. Domingo. * A fellow-feeling for his o*ld friends intluced 
Captain Tristian, who was also probably, short of hands, to ship ten of 
the marooned men, among whom were Cook, and a Buccaneer, after-^ 
wards of 'greater note, named Edward Davis. Tristian then sailed to 
Petit Guaves, where, being otie day on shore, with many of his men, 
the English party, 4n revenge for the late spoliation, overpowered the 
rest of the crew, and made themselves masters of the ship. Putting the 
Frenchmen ashpre in their turn, they weighed, and, sailing close under 
Vacca, before the alarm could be given, collected and embarked the 
remainder of their old company. Being now sufficiently strong to set 
up for themselves, they resolved to exercise the jus gladih and make 
prize of whatever came in their way ; accordingly two French ships 
were quickly taken, one la ^^p with wine, and the other of considerable 
force. Having thus cheated Tristian out of his vessel, and com- 
mitted open piracy on the French commerce, they considered it unsafe 
to remain in that neighbourhood, and therefore made sail for the Capes 
of Virginia, where they arrived, with their prizes, in April, 1683. 

Whether repairing to the Chesapeake was a preconcerted plan to 
meet tlieir former shipmates is not noticed, but Dampier and his asso- 
ciates readily joined the new adventurers ; and as Cook must have been 
ajjprehensive of having raised a hornePs nest in the West Indies, he 
proclaimed his intention of sailing round South America, to cruise on 
the coasts of Chili and Peru. After selling two of their vessels, together 
with the wines and other prize goods, they purchased provisions, stores, 
and every requisite for equipping the princij)al ship for the arduous 
enterprise. From the occurrences at Isla Vacca, they named her the 
llevcngc, and, according to our author's statement, she mounted 18 
guns,* Their crew soon amounted to 70 men, wlto were bound by cer- 
tain restrictions, on account of thejength of the projected voyage ; the 
most remarkable was that enjoining temperance ^ind sobriety. Among 
tliem were aln’fcst all the late fellow-travellers across the Isthmus, in- 
cluding John Cook, Edwurd Davis, William Dampier, Ambrose Cowley, 
and Lionel Wafer. Such were the men who engaged on airexpedition 
which, in point of vltriety an^ interest, has never been surpassed ; and 
all proper arrangements having been duly made, they bade farewell to 
Virginia, on the 23rd of August, 1683. 

We now appfoajch the gravest epoch in the life of Dampier, since lie^ 


* Cowley represents her as carrying only 8 gun^ ancf 52 men, but probably some 
mistake arose from the Buccaneers chaiigj^ their vessel : her metal, however, may 
have been so indifferent as to suggest thSl'^ecessitY of procuring a better cruiser. 
Cowley’s manuscript neither mentions the name of tne ship, nor the number of guns 
and mariners in the outset j and he admits that the voyage was “ performed by him 
in several ships successfvely.*' A notable instance of the inexactness of this writer, 
in the same Dumont, is in statftig that th^ sailed ttom Virginia on the 4th of 
A|jps8t— a date which dropped in the published narrat^veu 
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was actually engaged in a more piratical voyage tlian even the lax 
Buccaneer system recognised. Both he and Cowley have related their . 
adventures at tliis time, but with a prudent caution to avoid rendering 
themselves amenable to law. Cowley, who was hired as a master to 
navigate the Revenge, pretends utter ignorance of the intent of Ifis 
companions, and asserts that it was not revealed to him till after he got 
out to*sea. Dampier, who always respected veracity, could not dissimu- 
late, and therefore forbears being circumstantial concerning their pro- 
ceedings whilst in the Atlantic ; supplying the chasm in thesfe general 
terms, — I shall not trouble the reader with an account of every day^s 
run, but hasten to the less known parts of the world,” Under this 
stipulation, he carries us across the ocean with abundance of observa- 
tions of the highest interest to the geographer and the naturalist, but 
with a guarded paucity of incident. He describes a fu!;ious gale which 
raged for a w'cek, “ drenching them all like so many drowned rats,” 
in the height of which, from a mistake in conning, the Revenge broached 
to, in the trough of the sea, and was only payed off again by Mr. Small- 
hone and himself mounting the fore-rigging, and there spreading the 
flaps of their coats to the violence of He mentions the 

visits to Sal, St. Nicolas, and Mayo, at whicn last they were not allowed 
to land, because the governor awd his suite had been Vjntrapped and 
carried off, about a week before, by one Bond, a pirate from Bristol. 
We are then told that the Revenge stretched from the Cape de Verde 
Islands over to the Coast of Africa, near Sierra Leone, whence, having 
purchased provisions and replenished their water, they shaped a course 
for the Straits of Magellan, and made the Sibbel-d e-Wards — one of 
the many names given to the Falkland Isles — on the 28th of January, 
1684. 

Now in all this narration there is certainly truth, but not the whole 
truth; and, from the want of connecting evidence, Dampier’s own 
statements appear inconsistent with each other. Among these, a point 
which seamen have stickled at, is the naming his ship as one of 18 guns 
when she left the Capes of Virginia, and then rating her at 36 guns in 
the sea-fight before Panama ; we shall, therefore, submit some of the 
incidents which our hero’s sense of ehame compelled him to omit, and 
which must have beea among those he reflected upop and deplored so 
bitterly in after-life. 

Cowley^s printed journal contains more admissions or the misdeeds 
of the crew of the Revenge than Dampier’s ; but it is to the manuscript 
that we are indebted for the most circunwtantial Testimony respecting 
them. Yet, as “ he left the ship with only the cloaths on his back,” 
much of it is written from memory, which he acknowledges, though the 
admission does not appear in his publication. The manuscript is in- 
Vituled — The Voyage of William Ambrosia Cowley, marriner,-luvveen 
the 4th of August, 1683? anjl the Ist of October, 1686.” On quitting 
the Che sapeake, he eays he shap^ a course for Hispaniola-^-** 1 not 

♦ In hiB description of this tempest, Dampier does not seem to think hiffhly of 
Cowley. He rates him as less of a seaman than Davi8,^the quartermaster, and 
says, When the ship broached to and was in immif^ent danger of foundering— The 
master, whose fault it was, raved like a madman.’* 
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knowing better than that we were bound for the island of Peti-Guavoos” 
— but on reaching blue water — “ then I understood they were bound 
for Gwina to gelt a better shipp to carry us to the South Sea.** Now 
all other testimony on this point acquaints us, that Cook’s indention of 
riunding South America was openly declared. Besides which, although 
he has not printed the fact, he must soon have been initiated into the 
design, for before they iiad well cleared the land, ahd while stilfin the 
Virginian waters, they commenced operations by bringing a Dutchman 
to, ivho,‘ according to Cowley's own writing, was a slaver and an inter- 
loper ; Vfter “ we came up with him," continues he, “ our men took 
six casks of Canary out of him, with some victualls and linnen, telling 
him, they might a» well rob him as he the King, ^ he being bound to 
rob the King of his dutyes." He then proceeds to mention their 
standing for St. Jago, in the hopes of picking up a more desirable ship 
than that in which they were sailing; and thus he speaks — “ Upon our 
approaching it, before we came into the harbour, over a point of land, 
from ouii topmast-head, we saw a ship at anchor in the road ; she proved 
to be a Dutch vessel, and one of their great East Indiamen of 50 guns, 
and about 400 men, asj^jiyerc informed afterwards by some of the 
same ship's company. MosrdT the men were got on shore ; but, seeing 
a strong shipistanding in toward the road, they instantly repaired all 
on board, clapping a ‘ pring' upon the cable, heaving her broadside to 
us, struck out her ports alow, and presently, running out her lower tier 
of guns, was ready to receive us," The sight of two rows of teeth, 
however, was sufficient, and the pirates bore up and regained the sea, 
after tl\e Hollander had opened her fire upon them. Thus disappointed, 
tlioy made over for the Coast of Guinea, where Cowley's printed narra- 
tive tells us merely that “ near Cape Sierra Lionc, we alighted on a 
new ship of 40 guns, wliich we boarded, and carried her away. We 
found she was very fit for so long a voyage, for she was well stowed 
with good brandy, water, provisions, and other necessaries." To this 
specious and lame account w^e are able to subjoin the more circum- 
stantial one, wliich the same narrator originally wrote, but which, it 
seems, he was afraid to publish : — 

“ November, 1683. — We bdng Nien under the land, we came to an 
anchor at the moyth of Sirilione river. So soon as the day broke we saw 
a lovely ship pjjfss by us to the west, and our anchor being almost up, 
they got it uplwn great haste, making sail after hinn — but he out-sailed 
us, so that made them angry, and some of the rashest of them'^ould have 
fired upon him, which if we had, he had sunk us in the sea, for he had 36 
good guns mounted, and aboiTt 70 men as they say, —the number of his 
men I know not exactly, but did the number of his guns.* The wind 
taking him short, he tacked, and stood into Sirilione river,— he coming to 
windward of us? some of our men would have fired a broadside into him* 
whMhJLhindered, our broadside consisting but of four guns, and I know- 
ing myself in as much danger if taken as any*of them, I being but the 
jack-daw^amongst the rooks. I th^n proirflsed the/n I would take him 
with more ease and less danger if tn^fi they would be content. These men 
left the management of the fight to me? • 

“The tide of ebb being done, the Dane got in to an anchor. The 
English agent came^)n board of him, and the Captain of a Brandenburgh 


* ret in printed account he terms her » Ifi-gun ship. 
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ship that lay by him, the Brandenburgh agent. The English agent, 
seeing a ship without, sent his boat to us to know whether we were a 
Company’s snip, or an interloper,— the messenger telling us, if we were a 
Company’s ship we should nre and he would come aboard. We" being 
willing tc^et him out of that ship, we fired a gun, but the tide of flood 
being come, we were under sail, and he did not borne out of the ship as 
we would have had ^im. We kept the other two men of the agent’s aboard, 
and sdiled into the river. I caused about 30 *inen to go down below, 
having their arms by them, and when I stamped on deck to come up and 
enter him. Keeping with me upon the deck about 18 men, I ordered the 
Quartermaster, when I called to put the helm a-port, to put the nelm 
a-starboard, and the boatmen to let go the anchor, and four men ready to 
lash them together, witK a guard by them for their security,— the rest all 
hands to enter. He, having some jealousy of us, wds clear,— but I had 
him aboard on his bow, and his fore-topsail yard, being squared with the 
braces fast, took the bolt-rope of our fore-topsail, so that,our ship swung 
along his side, our anchor not holding ; but we were presently lashed, and 
our men entering the first time but were driven back again,-**-but then the 
Captain and I entered, they all following, we carrying her in half a glass, 
they killing and wouni ng but five men, for our ship was so low that we 
lay under her guns. ^ 

“ When they were made masters of they went and secured 

the ship of the Duke of Brandenburgh, a ship of 10 guns, for fear of their 
doing of us damage, sending all the prisoners ashore, except the officers, 
giving them victuals with them, until we had made the other ship fit for 
sailing from thence, putting as much of the goods as wc could aboard the 
Brandenburgh ship for the Captain of the Dane, till they would have no 
more. We Tiaving gotten what water-casks we could, we weighed from 
Sirilione river, and went for Sheerbrough to water our ship, by reason 
that we heard of a Brandenburgh ship that was come upon the coast, of 
40 guns and 250 men, going to settle a factory in Guina, and they expected 
her there. We thought we nad no business to stay to fight her, we having 
as good a ship as we desired. 

“ The night before we sailed I was informed against, that I should be 
going to leave them, which made them clap me under an arrest, threaten- 
ing to hang me, which peradHSnture they would have done, giving me 
Abbington Law, had they had another man to carry their ship to the 
South Sea*. But the next day they could not prove the crime on me. 

“ We sailed out of the river with the three ships— our old ship, the 
Dane’s, and the Brandenburgh’s,— lying at the river’s mouth for three 
days, until we had gotten into a good equipage for sj.ading, which was 
about the middle of November. 

“ About the middle of November we set sail from th^ mouth of the 
Sirilione rifer with our new -taken ship, and our old ship they refused to 
give the Dai;^, though it did them no good, so they set her on fire when 
they came to Sheerbrough, by reason she shbuld tell no tales, for they had 
stolen both ship, and commission as 1 have heard. When we came to 
Sheerbrough the Negroes would not admit us to come ^ on shore at the 
^flrst, — but the next day 1 wentjon land with the Doctor and one Malato 
that could s|;)eak the language, and treated with the King for 
ship, presenting him with a cask of brandy and four barrs of iron and 
some Indian clothes,* which ■please(Khim very well. He sent fcis people 


* This cannot be true, since* they had Dampier, Davis, and others on board, wh 
were not only more able seamen than himself, W also better^ artists,’* as they 
termed navigators^ The whole paragraph was probably inserted as a saving clause. 
Abbington Law might have been like that termed Jedimr^h Justice, by whi^ a man 

was bung firsts and triejl^^tlerwards* ^ 
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down to fill our water for us, and treating me very kindly with the Doctor, 
presenting each of us one of his black women to sleep by us so long as we 
l^taid there. The Doctor staid with his mistress, but I went abS^rd by 
reason 1 did not like her hideV’ 


Che Buccaneers were now highly delighted, ayd exultingfy named 
their fine vessel the Bachelor's Delight. Directing their course across 
the Atlantic, they fell in ^ith the Falkland Islands, ds we have afiready 
stated ; but which we now c epeat in order to show a serious error 
^ resulting 'from the ignorance and incapacity, as well as a touch of 
knavishrfess, of Cowley. In his manuscript journal he tells us that in 
January— he gives no day — ^tbey espied an island in latitude 47° 40', 
very pleasant to the*eye, and sailing by the harbotg: — “ We saw like- 
wise another island by this, which made me think them the Sibble 
D 'wards'* Oii his return home, William Hack, whom we have 

already introduced, became his editor, and, deceived by the latitude, 
thought it must be a new discovery, and therefore a proper means of 
complimenting the Secretary of the Admiralty. Dropping, therefore, 
the 40 minutes of latitude— although it is expressed in words at length 
in the original — to carry discovery further still from John Davis’s 
Isles, and Omitting the col^jecture about Sibble D'wards^ it was thus 
cooked up fo» the public : — ** We held our course S.W. till we came 
into the lat. of 47 deg, where we saw land ; the same being an island 
not before known, lying to the westward of us. It was not inhabited, 
and I gave it the name of Pepys’s Island.’’ 

This island, thus planted, was retained in or about the assigned berth 
for upwards of a century, and occasioned much labour to navigators of 
various nations. Anson firmly believed Pepys and Falkland Islands to 
be distinct places, distant from each other about five degrees of latitude. 
Byron, who sailed expressly in quest of it, after much toil and considera- 
tion, came to the conclusion that both weie identical ; in which the cele- 
brated Cook also coincided, observing — “ Future navigators will mis- 
spend their time, if they look for Pepys’ Island in latitude 47°; it being 
now certain that Pepys’ Island is no other than these islands of Falk- 
land.” An error which once obtains is not, however, easily dissipated. 
Byron’s investigation convinoed siicb men as Carteret and Cook, and 
should have rectii^ed the mistake ; but Pepys retained its name on the 
charts till our ovvn day, and is even now “ borne on the books” by 
some, ns may he instanced in Kerr’s collection of voyages, published in 
1814, wherein the editor, assuming it impossible to reconcile tlfe veracity 
of Cowley’s narration with tli^ non-existence of the island, gives it a 
station on his pages. This is the more remarkable, since Mr. Kerr, 
for reasons best known to himself, makes' the admirable publication of 
Dampicr play “•sepond fiddle” to the singularly meagre details of 
iO»ri by eking out the statements of the latter with the materials * 
^ of the former, tells us of the voyagers falling in with the Falkland group, 
after havii^g described Pepys’s Islan<1. • 

♦ The latter portion of the excerpt is retained only to instance the consequence of 
vice,— for the Doctor,” by sleeping on a shore so inimical to the Hotno EuropeuSf 
caught a fever, and died on the 20th of January following. He was lamented, says 
Dampier — because we had but one chirurgeon for such a dangerous voyage.” 
Tt ^j^Le ae. however, was Lionel Wafer, 
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This type of adulation to a man in power ouglit to have disappeared 
before the acumen and local searches of Byron, even had there been no 
other ^int to rally upon. But it is inconceivable how the simple and 
unquestionable test by which the deception is detected escaped the 
notice of the inquirers ; for, had it been recollected that Dampier 
Cowley, instead of writing different voyages, were then actually in the 
same* ** ship, all dobbt upon the subject musl^ have instantly vanished. 
Nor will the observant seaman fail to remark, in the description of the 
Falkland Islands by Dampier, together with the geographical position 
which he assigns to them from his own observations, a striking* proof of 
Cowley’s arrogance imboasting of his being the only man on board 
capable of navigating the ship. Indeed, to confound the assertion, we 
shall presently show how little he had to do with this voyage round the 
world. 

Dampier — who, without blowing so loud a trumpet as Cowley, has 
left undeniable proof that he was the best hydrographer in the ship — 
was very averse to passing through the Straits of Magellan ; he was 
well acquainted witii the delays and danger attendant thereon, even 
when a vessel was well found, and the cretn skilful. expert, and com- 
pletely disciplined ; but he was appreliensive that their men, “ being 
privateers, and so more wilful and less under comm and would not be 
found ready at a minute’s call, to work the ground tackling ; and, unless 
they were thus active and obedient, he knew the passage could not be 
made without risk. He therefore endeavoured to dissuade Captain 
Cook from this design, but in vain. They made the attempt, but, meet- 
ing with contrary winds, they were compelled to give it up, and go 
round by Cape Horn. On the 6th of February they fell in with the 
Straits of Le Maire, where opposing tides made such a “ short cockling 
sea” as to toss about the Bachelor’s Delight “ like an egg-shell.” 

Soon after they entered the South Seas, they met with an English 
ship, the Nicholas, of London, commanded by Captain Eaton, and as 
they were both destined for Juan Fernandez, they sailed there together. 
Tins ship had fitted out as a trader, but mounted Iwcnty-six guns, and 
was in reality a buccaneer. 

On the 23rJ of March they anchv>red ki Cumberland Bay, and, being 
anxious to ascertain the fate of the Moskito Indiai^ left behind when 
Watling escaped from Juan Fernandez three years before, Dampier and 
a few of William’s old friends, together wi^h a MoskUo-man named 
Robin, jumped into a canoe and made for the shore'*^. As they neared 
the beach they had the satisfaction to spe William standing ready to 

welcome them. How great was the delight of the poor solitary when 

Robin leaped from the boat, and, running up to him, fell flat on his face 
at his feet ; William raised up his countryman, embrkced him, and in 
' turn prostrated himself at Robin’s feet, who lifted him up alssu-ju^^ii^fr. 
pier’s description of th^5 meeting is impressive and affecting. “ We 
stood with pleasure,” says he, “ t^behold the surprise and tenderness 


* We are sorry to learn— ear relatione Cow»/ey— that the miscreant Captain Ed- 
mond Cook, was on board the Bachelor’s Delight, probabl^' as a seaman. As the 

** white feather” he hoisted in the Bay of Paifama was the least of bis imputeci 
crimes, the Buccaneersjoiight to have got rid of him in 1^80. 
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And solemnity of this interview, which was exceedingly affectionate on 
both sides ; and when their ceremonies of civility vvere over, we also 
lhat stood gazing at them drew near, each of us embracing him We had 
found here, who was overjoyed to see so many of his old friends come 
hitJier, as he thought, purposely to fetch him.** The first burst of feel- 
ing over, they retired to liis hut, where they founa ample refreshment 
provided ; for, having seen the ships in the offing, and from tbeit ma- 
noeuvring believing them to he English, he had killed three goats^ which 
' he dij^essed with vegetables, in readiness to treat his friends on their 
landing and,** says Admiral Burney, “there has seldom been a 
more fair and joyful oct^asion ^or festivity.** , 

At the time this Indian was abandoned to utter sojitude, he had with 
him his gun and a knife, and a small quantity of* powder and shot. 
When these were spent he ingeniously contrived, by notching his knife, 
to sav/ the barre*l of his gun into small pieces, and of these he made 
harpoons, lances, hooks, and a long knife ; in order to accomplish this, 
he first heated the pieces in a fire which he kindled by striking his gun- 
flint against a bit of iron, hammered tliern with stones, sawed them into 
shape with his jagged knife, and ground them to an edge by long 
labour. Thus furnished nflplements for fishing and the chase, he 
readily supplied himself with food, having nothing else to do ; and he 
dwelt in a hut about half a mile from the sea, which was lined with 
goat-skins. The Spaniards knew that he had been left upon the island, 
and had frequently endeavoured to discover his retreat, but he had always 
contrived to elude their search. 

This island is described as particularly healthy, and possessing nume- 
rous advantages : the hills were partly savannah and partly woodland, 
intersected by pleasant valleys. The sea around it abounded in fish, 
several varieties of which are described by Dampier. The seals were so 
plentiful that it is remarked, “ there are always thousands, I may say, 
possibly millions of them, either silting on the bays or going and 
coming in the sea.*’ The sea lion was also very numerous ; it is shaped 
like a seal, but is six times as large, with “ great goggle eyes,” and 
teeth the bigness of a man’s tliumb, of which dice were made by.isibarp’s 
men. ^ 

The ships remained at anchor sixteen days, when, having refreshed 
their companies Shd completed their water, they weighed and stood over 
for South Anjerica, whiQli they generally coasted at the distance of 
twelve or fourteen leagues, lest they should be descried fron?the high 
land. Nothing particular occurred till the 3rd of May, when they cap- 
tured a vessel bound to Lima,* laden with timber, by whicli they learned 
that the Spaniards were aware of their arrival, and hi*d been making 
active preparatiewrs for their reception. Cowley here laments that the 
ve s s e ls d id not stand in for Arica, since they “ had found a ship there • 
withlnr^ hundred tons of silver on board.” • 

• The consorts continued their cruise, touching at yarious islands, but 
without any signal success. Indeed h became sufficiently evident, from 
the information they had obtained, thaCwhile flie alarm respecting them 
continued, either the Spaniards would send no vessels to sea, or they 
would be sent so welf protected as not to fall into their hands ; the towns 
also, they were apprehensive, would present formidable obstacles to a 
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succesBfui attack ; but, as they oould not be idle, and were not easily 
daunted, they determined upon an expedition against one of them. 
Many places were suggested, but at last Truxillo was pitched upon as 
the most important, and therefore the likeliest ** to make them a voyage 
if they could conquer it but, while arranging their plan, three suil 
were caught sight of, pursued, and captured. They proved to contain 
dour and quince niarmalade ; and in one they, found an immense image 
of the Virgin Mary, curiously carved in wood, but, unfortunately, upon 
the rumour of English adventurers being in the vicinity, the vessa) nad 
previously landed what would have pleased them mpch better, viz/no less a 
sum than 800,000 pieces of eight. Fromrthe prisoners thus taken they 
learned that the inhabitants of IVuxiilo were fortifying their port, there- 
fore the design against it was abandoned ; and, finding that the whole 
coast of Peru was in alarm, the Buccaneers determined to go with their 
prizes, first to the Galapagos islands, and afterwards to the coast of 
New Spain. 

On the 31st of May they arrived at the then little-known group of 
the Galapagos, and to that visit we are indebted for a very fair account 
of them. Here they remained for ten d^s, du jring whicli they deposited 
a large portion of their prize-flour againstmlure necessity. As plenty 
of salt was found here, much asaiitance was afforded to their refresh- 
ment ; and though the isles were mostly destitute of fresh water and 
vegetables, ])igeons, flamingos, guanoes, turtles, and enormous terrapins, 
all of the most delicious quality, abounded ; so that, taken “ by and 
large,’* the place was well adapted for a Buccaneer resort. 

The Rovers were now induced to sad for Ria Lexa, a town on the 
coast of Guatimala, by the advice of an Indian prisoner, a native of the 
place, where he promised them a rich harvest in plunder. Having over- 
shot the isle of Cocos, where they intended to make another deposit of 
flour, they fell in with the main land at Cape Blanco, the west point of 
the Gulf of Nicoya, in the beginning of July. On nearing the shore. 
Captain John Cook, who had been taken ill at Juan Fernandez, expired, 

though he seemed,” says Dampier, “ tliat morning as likely to live 
as h«k'had been some weeks before; but it is usual with sick men 
coming from the sea, where they haye nothing but the sea-air, to die off 
as soon as ever they come within the view of the land,** On the loss 
of this Commander, Edward Davis, the quartermaster, was unanimously 
elected to succeed, and a capital choice it prowed ; for, «f all the Buc- 
caneer chiefs, he was one of the most popular, evincing courage with- 
out rashness, and moderation, prudenc^ and ability, of no common 
order. Dampier, who sailed with him for years, and was afterwards 
intimate with him in England, always mentions him with peculiar 
respect ; and he seems to have been generally esteemed as a man of 
‘sterling worth, though a Rover. , 
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NAPOLEON. 

ORIGINAL FAOTS| RBLATINO qUlEPLlt TO TKB FRBCAUTXON8 TAKEN POH UXS PERSONAL 

• 8AFETY,-^BT AN EX-SSCRBTARY, f 

Much has been written on Napoleon ; and, as is almost invsrriably 
the case, the several accounljs are as opposite and contradictory to each 
other jas the feelings which actuate the different writers* 

Some,*ied away by gratitude, devotion, personal attachment, and 
above a]l by the faux eclat vyhich surrounds a hero, are blind to his 
faults ? while others^ regarding him and his actions^ through the false 
medium of prejudice and hatred, will deny those 'groat qualities to 
which an impartial recorder must bear testimpny. 

Both are, therefore, constitution|iy disqualified from exercising that 
calm and sober judgment which can alone enable them to add tlieir page 
to historical record. 

Napoleon, perhaps, more than any one of his contemporaries, or 
any other remarkable man* of any age or country, gave grounds for 
this diversity of opinions^tfor In his character appeared a mixture of 
the most oppo^te qualities ; and it m.^y with truth be said that few men 
have achieved* actions so great, or dimmed their glory by such mon- 
strous faults. The discrepancy, therefore, in the statements of those 
who have sat in judgment upon him may be readily accounted for by 
the various positions in which they have been placed ; but it must also 
be remarked that the enthusiastic admirers of Napoleon have sketched 
their flattering portrait from too great a distance, and, not contented 
witli palliating or bespeaking indulgence for his faults, on the score of 
human frailty, have endeavoured to conceal or deny them altogether. 
To add to the dazzling brightness of their idol, they have endeavoured 
to remove every mist which could dim its glory, and have not hesitated 
to pervert facts, and give the lie to the most indisputable evidence. Of 
this the various memoirs of Napoleon which have for many years 
enianated from the press bear witness ; and they are calculated jjaNif ter 
times to become a source of difficul|y and embarrassment to the impar- 
tial historian who aims but to transmit the unvarnished truth to 
posterity. 

My object ^ill be, by a plain statement of facts which have passed 
under my own knowledge, and in which I have myself taken^a part, to 
contradict assertions contrary to truth and probability, and to do away 
with the conflicting testimonies which have gone abroad. 

The life of Napoji^on was frequently attempted, «?8pecially at the 
moment when ha assumed the imjierial robe. It was only by the adroit- 
negjj^ofJIys coachman that he escaped destruction from the infernal* 
marline, on the 3rd of January; yet he was soJiUle on his guard, that 
*any resolute person, disposed to risk his own life, apd to lay his plans 
with prudence, might have succeeded without difficulty in assassinating 
him. 

The occurrence I api now about to relate first awakened his own fears, 
and decided the police on takiiig more decisive measures of precaution. 
The greatest enemy of Napoleon, wlien condemned to die, and before 
uwttming the scaffold, loaade the following dcclaratioi^-**^J am opposed 
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to the existing government, but I am no assassin — ^liad I resolved oii 
the death of Buona])arte, several occasions presented themselves — one 
more particularly when he was walking early in the morning in the 
Gardens of St. Cloud. He was alone, and in a spot remote from the 
palace. An old soldier with a wooden leg crossed his path. Napoleon 
accosted him, and conversed several minutes without the slightest dis- 
trust or suspicion of danger. At that instant his life was in my power! 
I was that veteran ! He was unarmed, jancT I was provided with a 
poniard and a brace of pistols; but I was no murderer,** When this 
was reported to Buonaparte, he had a perfect remembrance of the in- 
cident. The person ii\ question was the famous George Cadoudal, 

It was soon after this that the grounds immediately adjoining the 
palace were enclosed and separated from the park, in order that Napoleon 
might walk without coming in contact with the public, and subsequently 
the terrace which runs by me sidqi^f the river, and Ifeads to the Tuil- 
lieries, also; Buonaparte and his ^urt having a private access to the 
Pavilion de Plore by a subterranean passage. 

In proportion as the number of the disaffected increased so did the 
precautionary measures for his safety increase also. They were carried 
to such a length, that, with the exceptten 'of^the reviews, when he was 
surrounded by the most devoted of his adherents, who would have sacri- 
ficed their lives in his defence, no stranger could approach him — and 
even on those occasions, the smallest suspicious movement formed a 
sufficient pretext for an arrest. Nevertheless many more attempts were 
made upon his life than have been made known to the world ; and it 
was obviously the best policy to conceal them, since the fact of the 
Emperor being so continually exposed to danger would have exercised 
a pernicious influence both in France and other countries, destroying 
in the one all faith in the stability of his Government, and giving to tlie 
world at large the power of estimating at its just value the loyalty and 
attachment of which he was supposed to be the favoured object. I 
shall have occasion to speak presently, in a more particular manner, of 
some of these conspiracies. 

Thetlpeasures of prudence adopted to protect the person of Napoleon 
in his imperial palace confined themselves to preventing the approach 
of any person whose leelings and purposes were unknown. He was at 
all moments surrounded by his aides-de-camp and siSIff, which indeed 
rendered it impossible that any hostile attempt should reacli him there ; 
but, whei^rtbe Emperor was travelling, the minute precautions taken to 
ensure his safety were carried to an extent of whicli I could have formed 
no idea, had I not myself witnessed, afid been called on to assist in 
them. I entreat tlie reader to give me credij^ for strictly confining 
myself to fact in every circumstance I detail. I b^ve, indeed, no 
'' motive for departing from the exact truth, nor need anything on tlie 
other hand prevent my disclosing it, since I sincerely appTO^^iv. 
measures which were resorted to for the preservation of the Emperor. « 
He who had so offen braved death at the cannon’s mouth deserved not 
to perish by the poniard of an assassin ! 

Some months after the birth of the King of Rome, Napoleon resolved 
on inaking a tour in the west of France, accompabied by the Empress, 
Marie Louise. The prefects of the several departments had notice in 
consequence nearly a^month before, titiat they m%ht prepare a sTl^\le 
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'reception of the t%al parly and their suite, consisting of a hundred 
persons. 

I >yas at this time “ serving my apprenticeship** in the administra- 
tion, being private secretary to one of the prefects. My patron, though 
hs had many excellent, qualities, was of hrmqiie manners, and Iktle 
fitted for society. The idea of appearing before Napoleon, and finding 
himself in the courtly tj;irong, inconceivably and ifiexprcssiblylerrified 
him. Awkward and confused, even in. the reception-room of his own 
offiq^al mansion-house, where he filled the highest place, he could 
scarcely retain his senses in the contemplation of being surrounded by 
princes, dukes, and minister^ ; but a yet greates disquietude awaited him. 
The prefect was unmarried ; he was not rich, and his habits were those 
■^f strict economy. His household consisted of a single man-servant 
and a cook ; and with the exception of two rooms of state, where he was 
accustomed to* give audience, and in which the furniture was at least of 
thirty or forty years* standing, the whole moveables in the house were 
scarcely, of the value of a hundred pounds. The prefecture itself had 
been formerly a palace of the Dues de Guise, and had not been elfectually 
repaired for more than a century. It was necessarily in a state of tho 
greatest dilapidation, an'Sttlie interior bare and neglected. 

On the anjiouncement from tlie^Secretary of State of tlie proposed 
visit of the Emperor, the prefect and myself sat in grand council. The 
approach of a hostile army could not have filled my wortliy patron with 
more profound alarm — but fear was of no avail. The exigency must be 
met and provided for ; and I ventured to suggest that as there was 
little time to lose, effective measures should immediately he taken. 
“ Do you, Sir,** I added, ‘‘ confine yourself to your official duties, and 
put 15,000 francs at my disposal, and I will guarantee that everything 
shall be arranged to your satisfaction.** My assurance gave him a little 
courage. He forgot for a moment liis habitual economy, or rather felt 
confident that he should be reimbursed for any expense incurred ; and iu 
this he was not deceived. 

The following morning a hundred and fifty workmen of various 
descriptions were busily repairing and embellishing the prefealuiK, and 
I abandoned for the moment nij^ official occupations, and established 
myself superintendent and director of the improvements. 

1 will pass dver details which, though not in themselves witliout in- 
terest, would be foreip to my subject; merely remarking that I had 
collected and arranged in the palace (for such il now agairr deserved to 
he called) furniture, plate, &c., w'orth at least eight thousand pounds. 
It was borrowed from the principal residents in the town, who readily 
,, afforded me all the assistance in their power. I was’^told at the time, 
though I cannot now remember where the different grand persons were 
^lodged; but I perfectly recollect that I reserved all the most orni- 
*men!tanurniture for the apartments of the Bmpress. It will be seen 
that these preliminary circumstances are related ip order to explain my 
participation in the scene I am about to portray, and to show that my 
recital does not rest on hearsay or the reports of others. 

About a fortnigljt previous to the arrival of the court two officers of 
the household, M. Deschamges and M, Yongbloedt, arrived, but only 
remained four-and-twenty hours in the town, \yhen Napoleon travelled 
generally preceded by fourriers of the palace, who gave general 
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orders, which were afterwards carried into effect by^e Marechaux des 
Logis, who arranged the details, and with whom the whole responsi- 
bility rested. The day previous to the Emperor’s arrival the ^and 
chamberlain made his final inspection, to see if the accomniodations were 
complete, and that nothing had been neglected which could conduce tg 
the comfort of his imperial master. These formalities were, however, 
on some* occasions, cand especially in his campaigns, necessarily dis- 
pensed with. 

As on the arrival of the fourriers the arrangements of the piiefecture 
were but little advanced, at least in appearance, they could do little;*’ but 
they made one alteration. 1 had prepared the ground-floor for the 
occupation of the Emperor, as more commodious t^an the first-floor. 
This order they reversed, in consequence of the doors and niimerouv* 
windows which opened on the gardens ; and they decided that Napoleon 
should be lodged in the suite of rooms above, and thUt those below 
should be appropriated to the Empress. This precaution did not at the 
time strike me as remarkable ; but I was destined to witness many 
others of the same nature. 

When after a few days the two Marechau* de Logis, Monsieur de 
Segur and M. le Baron de Canonville, ^each6d our town, they were 
necessarily constrained to put me Jn possession of the secret of the 
measures of precaution to which I have alluded, and which I will now 
detail. 

Their first care was to examine strictly every corner of Napoleon’s 
chamber ; and the floor and wainscot were sounded and inspected very 
narrowly. There were two doors to the apartment, the one opening on 
an antichamber which led to the audience chamber, where during the 
night stay two or three officers ; several chamhcllana and huissiers 
were in attendance during the day ; and the other leading to several 
small rooms allotted to the several vakis de chamhre accompanying 
their imperial master. The"" mameluke, Roustan, was of the number, 
for whom a bed similar to the rest had been prepared ; but the Mare-, 
chaux de Logis gave orders that it should be removed, as being super- 
fluou^;^ce, on Napoleon’s retiring to rest, Roustan always placed a 
mattrasa outside the door, on which he rested without undressing, 
liaving Ills fire-arms by his side. There was also a strong door-bolt 
fixed within the door for the Emperor himself to fi^SVen, and which 
could only be withdrawn in the morning by him (or by one of his suite 
who had atcess by the other door), to give admission to' his valets de 
chambre. 

On either side the fire-place of the bed-rt)om there was a small closet 
inserted in the wall, where candles and flambeaux were ordinarily kept. 
These closets were similar to those generally to be foqpd in large and 
tneient buildings ; and, from their smallness and want of depth, were 
useless for any other purpose. The key of one of them had 
long time lost : le Marecnal Duroc demanded it, and seemed displeased 
at its not being fortlicoming, on which I remarked that it was^precisely 
the same as the one on thft other’side, and it was so small that even a 
cat could scarcely hide in it. “ Un chat pourrait k peine s’y cacher 
that was my expression ; yet notwithstanding thiS, imperative orders 
were given that a bar should be immediately fixed to it I 

In front of tijg palate there was a large courtyard, separated^'fmsa^ 
the street old Vail, about thirty feet in height. This must at all 
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^ times bsve had a very uffly appearance from the windows, hut it was 
now rendered doubly so by its dilapidated state* To remedy the eye- 
sore, an idea suggested itself to me of making a temporary screen, by 
traxtsplanting about a hundred young trees from the forest; and by hav* 
jng them so disposed of and backed by a hedge of lofty elms, 1 com- 
pletely shut out the wall, while the mass of foliage had a very agreeable 
effect. ^ 

No sooner was the Sfttention of Martlchal Duroc drawn to t^se trees 
than he gave orders for th*eir instant removal. Vainly did I explain to 
hiift the unsightly appearance of the wall they were intended to concecd, 
and that there remained no time for any other improvement. In a very 
brusque and determined ma'hner he repeated Ms commands ; I therefore 
*1 instantly had an interview with M.M. de Segur and daCanonville, who 
had previously expressed their admiration and approval of my design. 
Tl>ey returned with me to the Mart^chal, and at length prevailed on 
him to permit my rideau de verdure to remain. 

In according this, however, he took very effectual and singular mea- 
sures to remedy his objections. On either side the gate, and between 
the wall and the row of elms, he placed three lines of sentinels ; now* 
as the screen was plant^a in 'die form of an arch, the first of these lite- 
rally could not move ; the second had a space of about three feet to turn 
in ; while tjfe third, at the extreme •ends, had, not more than five or six ! 
Tlicse were placed about fifteen feet from each other — were all of the 
Imperial Guard, and men of known fidelity, and consequently prevented 
the possibility of any attempt being made on Napoleon, either when 
entering or leaving the Palais. 

The day after the Emperor's arrival he held a levde of the several au- 
thorities, — ecclesiastical, military, and civil. At its conclusion, those 
who had attended it (about 150} loitered about the Court and on the 
flight of steps at the entrance of the Palais, that they might see Napo- 
leon mount his horse, he being about to visit the Senatorerie^ and take 
a general view of the town. Duroc perceiving this, gave orders for 
every one to return into the Palace, where he caused them to be shown 
into a great antc-chamber on the ground-floor, the doors and windows 
cf which were shut. Thus, when Napoleon descended, the/^^^^as lite- 
rally, with the sole exception of myself, not a single being near him 
that was not^v^f his own suite ! I was in conversation with Roustan, 
about twenty paces from him, and could not but remark that the Emperor 
mounted with great difficulty, and placed himself on his^ saddle tout 
d’une piece (as stifl’as a poker). 

It is probable that it wa£«not considered desirable that a hundred and 
fifty persons should have the opportunity of making this remark, or it 
is possible that they feared lest some assassin should be mingled with 
the crowd, line, thing is certain, that the doors of the ante-chamber, 
the authorities had been confined for more than a quarter of 
an hour, were not thrown open until Napolbon had departed with his 
suite. • • 

The Cabinet de Travail of the Emperor fcad been prepared in accord- 
ance with his customary habits. Ujwn a large table, covered with a 
green cloth, were* placed three chandeliers, each with three branches; 
they were of that descriptiJn generally termed in France Flambeaws dc 
V^UlotUr and thia table was for Napoleon ; /our smaller were ranged 
^ ... 2 G 2 
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round \i for his four Secretafies — MM. Menneval, Mounier, de Ponthou, .< 
and d'Albe ; the last of whom had sole care of the charts and other 
topographical papers and statements. I had procured from Mans (the 
most celebrated manufactory for wax -lights in France) a supply, estw 
mating the probable consumption at 600 lbs. every forty-eight hours,,, 
the same time purchasing some of a larger size for the especial use of 
the Emp^or ; and . de Ponthou^ who was inspecting my arran^- 
ments, sucmenly left me, and in a few minutes relumed, carrying in his 
hand nine wax-lights^ with which he replaced those which had already 
been fixed in the chandeliers. Surprised, and somewhat annoyed at 
what appeared to me as casting some reflection on myself, I remarked 
there were neither handsomer nor better can^iles in all France than those 
I had provided. To this he made no reply. Great as was the insight t 
I had already gained into the measures taken for Napoleon’s safety, I 
could not comprehend this, until M. de Canonville, to whom I spoke 
on the subject, informed me, that under the apprehension that the can- 
dles provided for the Imperial table might on some occasion be loaded 
with combustible matter, the Secretaries carried a supply with them ! 

Day and night, during Napoleon’s stay with us, there were no less 
than twenty-five sentinels on duty about Hhe JPlilace and gardens, I 
was the only person who had the right of entry without being sum- 
moned; I, therefore, naturally drew upon myself the notice of Napo- 
leon. The very first morning after his arrival, about the hour of five, 
(it was at the earlier part of the month “ Prairial,” which nearly cor- 
responds with our June,) I was on the terrace behind the Palace giving 
orders that it should be watered, for the weather was fine, and the sun 
already scorchingly hot, when I perceived the Emperor standing at the 
window with his eyes fixed on me : five minutes afterwards Roustan 
came out, and directed his steps towards me, demanding of me, but not 
uncourteously, who I %as, and what I was doing there ? I replied, by 
giving him the requisite explanation, and he left me. Later in the day, 
whilst conversing with me, as I before mentioned, he informed me of that 
which I had already surmised, that he had been sent to make the inquiry 
by the E^eror himself. 

All tffS^precautions yet mentioned are insignificant, when compared 
to those relating to the serving his tkble : the supplies of meat, fish, 
poultry, vegetables, &c., were furnished from the town afJd its environs, 
but the marketings took place only a few hours before the articles were 
required, aud were purchased indiscriminately from several purveyors. 
They had not therefore the power, even if they had the intention, of pre- 
paring anything poisonous or injurious for the Emperor’s consumption : 
as to wine, oil, vii^egar, salt, pepper, flour, groceries, &c., the wagons 
which followed the Court were provisioned with them ; aryl as they were 
eipployed alike for the necessary supplies of the chamber as of the kitchen, 
there were three or four either preceding, accompanying, or folloiWB^J* 
the Court: one was alwa/s^wijbh it. What the rapidity was with which 
they travelled may be conjectured, when in this very jourfltey, for 
instance, the necessity of hrving at every relay about 250 horses pre- 
vented all the suite starting at the same time ; and moreover, to be 
always ready for Napoleon when he should arrive al any given point, 
it was necessary that they should start before him. Even his escorts 
performed their duties with extreme difficulty,— But I return toTlhy^ 
subject. - 
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Ifc accidentally happened that in the first wagon which had arrived for . 
the service of the table there was no oil> or a very small and inade- 
quate supply. I was informed of this, and offered such as the Prefect 
inade use of, and which he got direct from Provence. It was refused, 
and they said they could do without oil till afiiother wagon arrived, 
which was the case some hours afterwards ; they uierc then ^undantly 
provided. Nothing wife accepted from the stores of the Prefect but 
wood and coal ; and had any one desired to poison Napoleon it would 
ha\^ Ij/een very dif!^:ult, should he have succeeded even in gaining over 
any one of the household,— which was not likely. When he arose in 
the morning, it was the ci&tom of the Emperor to drink, in hot wea- 
^thcr, a glass of lemonade. His valet de chambre brought him some 
lemons, a basin of sugar, and a decanter of water. He chose a lemon, 
cut it, and prepared himself the glass of lemonade. Two or three hours 
alter, his breakfast, consisting of eight or ten dishes, was served up to 
him on a small table, generally in his study : he seldom touched more 
than one dish, and despatched his meal in a few minutes. 

In dining, every one Ijas heard that he was equally expeditious : he 
ate little, and considered the time as lost which he spent at the table. 
The multiplicity of his o*ccupations, and his great restlessness, made 
Inm very r^ardless of form or dburtesy even towards Marie Louise 
herself. 

I will give an example which occurred during this very journey. The 
day after they set out from Paris the Empress was fatigued and unwell. 
At first Napoleon decided that they should pass the night where they 
were, the chateau of some gentleman, whose name I do not remem- 
ber. A courier was sent in consequence to make known this delay 
upon the road, to the authorities at the diflerent posts. The Emperor, 
however, for whom time never passed gaily enough, began in about 
twenty minutes to repent of the delay. He suddenly changed his mind, 
and issued orders to proceed : a second courier was in consequence 
despatched, and charged to overtake the first, in order that no change of 
arrangements might take place. The Empress, who was not better, 
had not been consulted. When she saw that they were to pfESi&d she 
wept, and begged the Marshal Daroc to expostulate, and persuade him 

to grant a boHin she dared not ask. But his representations were in 
vain ; ho would consent to no delay, and they pursued their journey, of 
which the further details may be interesting to some of mjii readers, as 
they will certainly be new to all^i 

In the number of authorities admitted to the audience of the Em- 
peror the clergy had a place, and the Bishop of See^ accompanied by 
his grand vicars and his chapter, entered in his turn into the reception 
chamber, his ?ross in hand, the mitre on his head, and arrayed in hjs 

j.: Aifienl robes, I should here mention that the Bishop and the Pre- 
fect had for some time been at variance; wh^her justly or unjustly, the 
latter was continually sending to the minister of the interior accusa- 
tions against the Bishop, describing* him ^ a fanatic and an ancient 
CAouari*. Being ignorant of these accusations, the Bishop had made 
no defence againstinem, and they remained in their full force witli the 
government. • 

Afi soon as Napqjeon saw the Bishop, he ^^ddressed him in these 
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words, and in a very angry tone M. L’Eveque, I am much dis- 
satisfied with you. You are my enemy, and you disgrace the habit you 
wear!” The unhappy prelate, struck with astonishment and disfnay, 
endeavoured to stammer out a few words; but the Emperor continued-^ 

** Be silent I Your h&nds are stained with French blood. Send me 
imroediatctly vour resignation — et paasez tnoi la ported' These were 
the Emperor’s own words, uttered at iifteen pac^s from him. The poor 
Bishop, who was seventy years bid, weak, and infirm, and afflicted with 
a cough, had never taken part with the Venddans oP'Chouans ; but this 
false charge struck him^ to the heart. He bowed, and retired, sup- 
ported by his grand vicai*. Six months afterwards he died I 
Immediately on the departure of the Court from the Palace, I entered;; 
into the Emperor’s bed-chamber, and there found one of the valets de 
chambre, who, as well as another detachment of the attendants, re- 
mained behind, and was not to depart for some hours. 1 conversed 
with him for some time, and found him much more communicative than 
I expected. It is true that he was young, and dissatisfied with his 
situation. Napoleon was not always so affi^Lble in his domestic inter- 
course as some writers have been pleasMl ta represent him, and his 
moments of good-humour were very rare. During the day a valet dc 
chambre constantly remained in his bed-room, and when \he Emperor 
entered it to take a pocket-handkerchief or his snuff-box, or for some 
other cause, he only made a sign : it was necessary to divine what he 
wanted, and if he were not immediately understood, and were obliged 
to speak, he did it with impatience and ill-humour. 

Amongst the number of these valets de chambre there was one old 
man (I am not sure if he was not Marchand) who was more noticed 
by the Emperor, and on more familiar terms with him than the rest. 
After the audience to the authorities, Napoleon, as I have before 
observed, went out on horseback. He came in at four o'clock, and 
went into his bed-room, placed himself in his arm-chair, and slept for 
about two hours. This was a common habit, and was the consequence 
of his i^lv rising, and working at all hours during the night. Towards 
six o’clock he dressed hastily, and called for dinner ; afterwards he 
opened some packets, and read a dispfatch that arrived from Spain. In 
a quarter of an hour after, the old valet de chambre cante in, saying — 

** Your Majesty, dinner is served.” “ Tis well ; I shall go to it,” 
replied Nafoleon, and continued to read. Half an hour after he was 
seized with impatience : he pulled the Ifbll, and broke it. The servants 
were used to these moods ; and the question was, which amongst them 
would expose himself to chastisement. Nevertheless, the old man 
made up nis mind, and went in. 

# “ Are they not going to let me have any dinner to-day f* said the Em- 
peror to him sharply (the news from Spain was doubtless unfavcNrraWs^.^ 
Sire. I have already, acquainted your Majesty that dinner was 
aeryed.” « t- 

That is not true.” » 

” I beg your pardon, Sire ; it is so true, that you answered me— 
Uis mil ; t shall go.” i 

The tone and the countenance of Napo'ieon changing suddenly, he 
looked smiling at his eld servant, and said—** Eaith, you are right ; 
Spain made me forget all.” ^ ^ 

No other ^domestic would have dared to contradict him thus ; and 
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^feven amongst the courtiers there were very few who would have dared 
to reason with him. Roustan was not familiar with the Emperor, and 
evemat this period he was thinking of retiring : married, the father of a 
family, and enjoying an income of 15,000 francs a-year, and tired of 
file life that he led also, from before the departyre to the Isle of Elba 
he had retired into private life. The Mameluke that was seen about 
Napoleon during the JLOO days was not Roustan. It has ^i^^en been 
said that it was a Frenchman disguised as a Mameluke, and that is very 
possible. 

Continuing to chat to this young valet de chambre, I spoke to him 
of the report very generally spread that the Emperor was mailed. I 
told him that the manner in which he mounted his horse might give 
\orne foundation to this report ; and I added to this, that I had means 
of knowing th|it a Spanish monk had laid in wait for him at a hunt, and 
had nearly brought him down by firing a blunderbuss loaded with deer- 
shot at him, which made no effect. The valet did not answer a single 
word thereupon, and turned the conversation. My readers can under- 
stand his discretion upon this point, as 1 myself interpreted it. 

I had also an opporturrtty qf chatting a long time witli cne of the 
ladies who waited on thetEm press. She spoke very highly of Marie 
Louise, who vvas very gentle in •her domestic life, and very easily 
served; bu£ she could not always boast ^ of the amiability of the Em- 
peror. Here is an anecdote that she related to me amongst others 
that had transpired on the preceding evening. 

Napoleon entered the apartment of the Empress at the moment she 
was dressing for the ball given by the town. He took, while chatting 
to her, a worked handkerchief which was on her table, unfolded it, and 
asked the price. One of the ladies said — “ These handkerchiefs cost 
eighty francs. 

“ If I was one of the ladies of Marie Louise, Napoleon immediately 
said, “ I would sometimes increase my perquisites by taking from her 
one of these pretty handkerchiefs.” 

“ Sire,'* replied the same lady, without being disconcerted, and with 
the most respectful air, “ we flatter ourselves, these ladies aj^tl^.myself^ 
that her Majesty the Empress rqjies not less upon our integrity than 
upon our attachment.” 

The Emperor bit his lips, and made no answer. 

When he came to vij^it Marie Louise, he conducted himself towards 
her with great freedom, and without paying the slightest rigard to the 
ladies in waiting, who have more than once been obliged to leave the 
room hastily ! 

* He did not usually sleep with her, but he sometimes came to see her 
during the night. Whichever of the ladies was on duty (or in waiting) 
fpv the jpight, about Marie Louise — that is to say, whose bed was eiibgr 
in the same, or in the adjoining room, ayoss* the open door— was 
always supposed to sleep, and never to ha/e heard anything. Napo- 
leon had, on this subject, somewhat of the freedom of the soldier. He 
laughed at the embarrassment and* at the modesty of the Empress, 
Moreover, the latter was in no degree the object of those measures for 
safety of which I have already spoken ; and, in fact, I do not believe 
th^it ever entered the mind of any one to plot against her life. 

The evening ball! where their Majesties wer^ present about an hour 
offered nothing remarlutble, except this circumstance Twelve young 
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ladies were to offer to Marie Louise, when she entered the drawings 
room, a basket of flowers, and the prettiest was commissioned to pro- 
nounce the complimentary address, which was very short. At the. mo- 
ment when this poor young person had approached within two steps of 
Marie Louise, she became frightened, lost her memory and her voice) 
and could not speak single word. One of the others, Madlle. 
du daughter jof the Receiver-General, and great-niece of the 

Minister of Marine, came forward immediately, and pronounced the 
compliment with much grace. The following day she received a %ery 
pretty watch, which had been intended for her companion. 

After the departure of the entire Court, all the articles of furniture 
that had been just placed in j,the Palace were restored to their owners : 
some particular ornaments, such as the furnishing of their Majesties*^ 
beds, &c., could not, of course, have been borrowed, and 1 had hired them 
from a cabinet-maker. These articles were afterwards sold by him for 
two or three times their value ; and he has himself avowed to me, that 
in the town and in the environs he had not sold less than twelve mat- 
tresses off tiie bed of Marie Louise. The Colonel of the Gend’armerie 
had also })urchased very dearly the feather-bed. I would not vex him 
by telling him that Marie Louise had never made use of one. I had 
actually furnished it ; but on the arrival of the ladies in w^iiting it was 
taken away, and immediately ^nt back to the cabinet-maker. 

This reminds mo of the cane of Voltaire, the abdication pen, the wig 
of J. J., and many other things which have been sold, perhaps, thirty 
times, and arc always to be sold. I can answer, at least, for Ferney, 
where I have seen, less than six years ago, the cane of which thirty 
amateurs believe themselves alone possessed. 

In concluding these details here, I again repeat, that they contain 
nothing that is not strictly true ; and if any one could believe that in 
publishing them it could have entered into my mind to attack, in any 
degree, the memory of a great man, I can answer him — Amicus Plato y 
sed magis arnica veritas. I). B. 


A SALT-WATER DREA\tf AT SPITHEAD. 

BY TUB MID. 

O DREAiyand magnificent ocean I Friend of my youth, protectress 
of our isle ! purifier and mysterious bond of our globe ! in the deep 
caverns of thy unknown depths — thy waving surges on thy many shores, 
— in agitated furj, or as impressive calms ; in the deep blue of the 
vertical meridian Line, where down, down, ten thousand fathoms of a 
searching lead is mocked by depths below, imperVious, soljdl 
lashed and vexed upon smne shallow coast — still mighty in thy yeTlow 

foam ! or rolling placid rck'«nd our Isle of Wight, you buoy to smiling 
homes our island's sons, and swell their bosom’s pride in the gay pen- 
dants of our hearts of oak ! 

Much in this way did I apostrophise the gentle bracing waves, as they 
played invitingly for me to leap to their bosom from* the steps of one of 
the excellent bathing machines on Southsea beach, where 1 had sat for 
a moment looking at the duck-like sit on the water of the Amencan 
razee, the ** Independence," lying at Spithead (on her way to the 
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"Baltic). If I not like the look of her, it was because we had nothing 
at Sjiithead at the moment to vie with such taunt spars. Why reflect 
iiponjt? So I plunged outright, and revelled in the luxury of the 
most delicious exercise — swimming out just far enough to avoid the 
• clrrent setting along shore, which is often dangerous, from its drawing 
olf. Fatigued at last with pleasure, pure and exquisite, I regained my 
dressing-room. With Jj^e door open, I sat some » time wrapt in the 
soothing influence of the beautiful view, before me — the boats, ships, 
steaqfiers^ wherries, gave animation to the waters ; and the lovely land- 
scape oT the Isle of Wight (gay Rydc, laughing at the water’s edge,) 
completed the charm. Still my eye could not get rid of Jonathan’s stars 
^ and whacking breadth of beam. There she lay. ^ Well, there was no 
' harm in it ; the two extra guns had been paid, (omitted by mistake, to 
such feverish etiquette, two whole days after, vide your correspondent’s 
letter, dear Ed.) This queer fact, acting on my animal enjoyment of 
the moment, served as a narcotic, and I went off into a dose. My 
mind seemed a confused chaos of comparisons, and busily took the 
circuit of the whole world — ran backwards and forwards a quarter of a 
century, still harping on sfiips ^nd shores. 

Metliouglit that out of *five thousand obscure little holes, over wood 
and dale, and^from the smaller brick tenements of our towns, came five 
' thousand small inquiring voices — small and weak as from the shadows 
from wiicnce they issued ; as I sat I seemed the focus where they all 
met, growing, as it were, more audible. I soon found from a certain 
querulous and imperative tone-aquatic that the immense number of 
inquiries that struck my ear came from the condemned spirits or shades 
of half'])iiy sailors, once officers on board the British fleet ; and once 
of robust flesh and blood, but now attenuated to mere vox et preeferea 
Sonic 1 found very gruff and commanding, in a small way, as 
if from the remnants of Admirals or Post- Captains, of thirty years’ 
standing ; while others were blended in a kind of unpresuming nothing- 
ness of gentle and simple curiosity, as if from Lieutenants and Mid- 
shipmen. In this seeming listening to the curious, I grew curious 
myself, and noted down a very few of the five thousand ^Uwstions 
asked. ^ 

Now as theae queries flew seaward I concluded they were directed to 
the squadrons afloat ; but a sweet, soft, and adverse wind had set in S.W. 
through the Needles, which has before now detained so manv outward- 
bound words, fleets, and dispatches ; so that without the help of your 
talismanic Red Rover vehicle, Mr. Editor, 1 fear these faint voices will 
never reach the ears of naval officers in the Mediterranean, the West 
Indies, Madras Roads, or the South Sea station, wheA; still the deck is 
walked, and sailors still keep watch and watch; where still Midshipmen 
do caull^ at night ’and idle about on the chests of the steerage by day^ 
where still the Lieutenants keep their watch fat sea), and cultivate a 

^ happily consequential vacuity of mind ; wheiC stilj Captains are in a 
fever between the nipping of their responslijility and the consciousness 
of their personal importance; where* still-*-but stop ; if I could have 
taken upon myself an oracular response to this voice of shades, I think 
I could intuitively have answered much, without begging, as I now do, 
a more succinct' and precise reply from the several i^ation^. And here 
^v^irl win observe, dear %d., that in the pen and inik way I fear our young 
officers afloat are very lazy -why is it you are not written, j|ip from both 
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the Indies ? from Malta or Corfu ? and from the roads of Callao ? 
do hope these questions from Sacred Shades will bring forth answers 
from the four quarters of the world — not in truisms and commonplaces, 
but in new facts, 

I was fast asleep— floating murmurs, a grulF voice — “ Hoy, you, Sirt, 
at Lisbon, what are you at ? — Do you go cruising ashore, and up to the 
Queen’s gardens, atrof old, and laugh at the broad comic acting at the 

theatre, without understanding a word*of Portuguese, and lounge 

in the gorgeous St. Carlo, as we used to do— eh ? Are the streetewany 
cleaner ? Are the senhoras as brown and as ugly as ever, and Vhc men 
as monkeyish ? Does cur Ambassador ever ask any of you to dinner ? 
Have you ever had, any pipes of unadulterated port* sent on board by 
the wine-merchants you protect? Can you walk the dirty streets with 
anything like safety at night, and no fear of some co\yardly knife?” 
As these sounds wafted by, methought the current of my fancy whirled 
round to the Tagus, and the landing-place of the men-of-wars^ boats, 
where the Hon* Jack Hopeful was stepping ashore out of the Oaptain^s 
gig ; he gains the reading-rooms, and asks particularly for the U. S. 
Journal ; reads this with a “ Pooh, non se^ise!*^ but mutters to liimself — 
** Egad, ril answer this fellow, and tell Matter Editor all about our 
goings on here, and how we manage to amuse ourselvi^a — more fun 
now than such old buffers dreamed of. Pll just run up to* Lady Kitty, 
as I promised her. Captain won’t be down this hour ; and, besides, we are 
particular friends jmvately. Old stagers have no idea how vve reefers 
of family get on now-a-days. Ahem I” 

There lay the squadron on the broad bosom of the Tagus, and to the 
outward seeming just as they did twenty years ago. The s])irit of my 
dream dipped over the volcanic city* her hills and orange groves ; way- 
ward in its flight, it coasted round the rugged north, and hovered for 
an instant near the scene of the Spanish contention. Methought I saw 
the miserable uses of our gallant tare, mixed up with injustice and 
atrocity in the name of enlightened freedom 1 Alas for the world’vs 
madness ! My once friend, are you there too at the head of the Ma- 
rines ? 

My saddened spirit now fluttered^,to the south, changing this dark 
coast and ** troubled waters” for the calm heat of Maltr.. The sounds 
followed. What, ho ! — puissant Admiral, how do you wear ? Keep 
cool in thij great glare ? — beware obesity ! Tbat beautiful and graceful 
girl your wife — pale, old — a grandmother ! But your children are a 
comfort to you both. Fine house, muc|i company, and the best — 
potent in the dock-yard. He advances down Nixmanjare stairs, amidst 
piles of oranges,^ figs, grapes. Why, this is the cornucopia of friend 
Sicily ! The gig’s oars are up. Ah ! you grow old, my friend — and 
Very, very stout. ,, . ^ 

Now, methought, my ^irit touched its hat (so strong is habit !) — not 

even a friendly nod i^r “ luM lang 8)Tie !" Good Lord ! ho\y a liUle 

pride can eat into a natural good^ nature ! Good bye. Sir : no 

matter. 

The rocks and guns are just the same ; the same , white stucco, brown 
sand-stone, and white foam of the lightrblue sea beating incessant. 
The home voices murmqrs swell. “ What are the ships about ?” l^ppy, 
idle, Mediterraneaners 1 The Admiral lies close o£r La Valette, still as^ 
a mouse. ^ They have just piped to dinner. I spy the signal-Mid 
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intently fixed through his glass on the official flag-staff : no, not a bit 
of it — no occasion— no, it is directed to yonder veranda, where be sees 
the monstrous fine girl, Miss — , he waltzed with at his Excel- 
lency’s last night. Various voices — “ Do these dances and card-parties 
'go on as much as ever? Balls at Government-house? — masquerades 
at the theatre ? Are there as many pretty soldier-officer’s daughters 
wanting husbands ? H%w are you off now for horses, and mfiles, and 
calashes, for inland scamperlngs ?” 

Tlie Itbights of Malta assemble at dinner — not the Knights of Malta 
(who, if three or four crawl about yet in the skin and bone in Paris, are 
nobodies I), but your real flit, stout, immensd consequence Knights 
English, of Blue {fnd Scarlet: to the Red the rock — to salt-water the 
Blue. They all put their legs under the mahogany in official intimacy 
and good-fellowship. Happily, to those must the youngsters of the 
field and flood still bow obedient: ’tis well; let them kick their heels 
up at Corfu and Naples. “ Are the syrens as beautiful as ever at 
Messina 7** whisper the old sea-dogs again ! Let them reply. 

Here the spirit of my ^eam suddenly planed over Timbuctoo, in a 
short cut to Madagascar. It mis over the kraal at St. Mary’s ! 17ic 
waiving hills alive with buflocks ; wlmt glorious fat fellows ! But what 
a noble race df blacks ! — wild as tht*ir bulls, and still speaking French 
a little! The trees swarming, as of old, with chameleons. No change 
in the choral-beset channels of the shore to the watering-place. 

And now I see a hackery and two wliile steers trotting gently with 
two Parsee merchants over the green at Bombay — ^the dullest place in 
India. The following voices hardly ask for things new here. The 
Elephanta is yet fast as a rock ; all is as ever. Plunging down the 
ghauts of the Coromandel, Fort St. George reflects back the sea-breeze 
tempered rays. How ! not a ship in the Roads ! They arc at the Sand 
Heads. 

\¥hat a sea of yellow water and brushwood jungle ! It looks death 
to my drooping wing. A stealthy tiger pops his head out at Saugcr 
to quench its thirst; — enough! J fly upi^the Readies of the River, 
just before the swift surge of the “ Bore rolled in ten feef high by 
the impatient flood-tide. How it s4irs up the mud ! — how tlie Budjerows 
dance ! — how flic Panchways and dingies reel ! A slimy alligator is 
rolled over and over in spite of his struggles, grubbing in the mud. The 
forest of shipping breast it nobly opposite the gliauls. T^is is Cal- 
cutta : the right bank — the vernal Howrah, 

Voices faintly whisper, Haw gets on ship-building in the clocks ? Is 
the drive at sun-set to the Fort as gay as ever? Is tjie music as good 
as of the band of the fourteenth Foot ? Do the lal-shrob qui-fiis of the 
writer’s buildings enact as many queer pranks as ever on lamps, doors, 
and cholfibedars ? (worthy rivals of the Melton midnight painters, anci 
knocker wrenchers of Windsor!) Do the j^otley fox hunts on the 
Howrah iside end as usual — killing a batcCn onmonkey, and a glo- 
rious breakfast in the woods? Does, the splendidly charitable Lower 
Kiderpore school still send out its hundreds of soldiers* children to play 
in the meadows ? Few are the men-of-war docked at Howrah, doubt- 
less, as too expensive ; bulf does Jack over the ^rope-walk fish for 
jackais, as of old, ii^the first viatch ? — kept w^e awake by them bowl- 
ings in the YTQod beidnd ! 
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As these thick-coming questions undulated through the air, the spif'it 
paused ; no echos answered “ where V* but the howling of the jackals - 
methought still made night hideous. Away — away through the swampy 
jungles of the Ganges* mouths I flew impatient across the Irrawady, nor^ 
stopped to see howotwelve years* peace had worked with the br^e* 
Birmans and their white elephants. The bright, countless hosts of 
islands of the China seas already were spread^ beneath me ; the voices 
more faint and faint in questionings were Solved in chaos ; — all was in , 
view, yet so indistinct, and blended in the confusion of distiqince and 
conflicting views, that the thread of my imagination snapped short. I 
was on the point of waking where I sat ; the sounds of many voices 
seemed hushed, with one exception ; I listened attentively : — thinks 1, 

I have heard that gentle and persuasive tone before ! — one of high 
station, still gentle, kind, obliging, patient, — strong in4he humility of 
a broad philosophy. “ 0, what would you ask ?** methought I said, 
unable at first to make out the words, Speak, speak, yet speak again !’* 
Breathless I listened while these words were gently whispered, “ Ask 
of the fleet, how it now works ? Take any one line of-battle ship and 
frigate, ask how they do? Are the men 'nappy, and convincecf they 
cannot, do better, or be better off? Are they given leave on 
shore in turn, whenever possible? Are degrading and*>u8ele8s black 
lists and stopping of grogs abolished ? Are the midshipmen made to 
attend to their duty, so as to form a real and effective connecting link 
to aid the lieutenants, and not spoiled in the idleness or riot of their 
boyish folly ? better too taut kept than too slack ; the mast-head was 
better than arrest and courts-martial— better, far more congruous, they 
should be the drudges of the decks than the lieutenants, who may reason, 
and must do their duty. But from irrational and irresponsible youth 
nothing is to be had unforced, save laughing laziness. Let them have 
silver forks, and Hock, and Claret, if they can, — but on deck! 

Is there a tolerable exact code throughout, or is every captain his 
own king, as of old ? For discretion, how often read caprice ; for good 
sense — absurdity and injustice ! Men are not made captains for their 
best quakties, any more than Bishops or ambassadors. They are still 
good enough, as the world goes. Dp they invariably keep a table, and 
have one Lieutenant, one idler, and one Mid, to dine with them every 
day ? Does the First Luff, and a youngster of the morning watch, and 
the officer of it, breakfast with them ? Do tl>e oflicers have a Mid or 
two to difiner daily, and the Mate of the morning watch to breakfast ? 
and the Captain to dine on Sunday ? Tlvese good old rules cannot be 
improved on ; pleading poverty in excuse for leaving off, is unwise — is 
contemptible. 

In ships where a commander is appointed to help tcT nullify the first 
Lieutenant, are they not foolishly in each other's way ? In the ward- 
room mess, if above, it qreates an awkwardness on both sides ; if as a 
messmate, on a leveL lie\ but de facto making a first first Lieutenant 
— a most silly, and mischievous, and odious contrivance — hateful to 
Commanders, hateful to thb Luffs. 

Are the ships better manned and belter found ^han of late ? or, in 
the waste of liundreda of thousands, acre the bulwarks within still 
doomej^ to vile ybllovij paint — the boats, the o^s ?— or, out the 
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skipper’s pocket (or dockyard management), do they shine in beloved 
green ? ♦ 

Are the officers in four watches, and the ships’ companies in three, 
better than in three and two ? and, if strictly and properly kept, enough 
Sbrethe energies of men ? • 

Are there yet ships afloat who pride themselves on the minute reef* 
ing ? on the quarter-of-a^-hour shifting topmasts ? *Alas, if there are ! 
Starting has gone by ; but tliis is wonting, and useless, and doing a 
*thing,Jo j}e sure, smartly, but not doing a thing well or seamanlike^ 
Promptiftide and vigorous dispatch is one thing — the hurry of childish 
vanity another. • • 

The slovv-and-sura ships of our fleet were always as good as the best I 
At the word “best” I awoke, and found my feet getting wet by the 
splashing of the coming-in tide. The lad that runs the machines down 
in the water, an^ draws them up by a windlass, knocked at the door to 
know v’hat 1 was about. I was ashamed to say I had been asleep ; for 
really a bathing-machine on Southsea, or on any other beach, is no place 
to “ caulk ’* in. (N.B. They are better and much more moderate in 
price than the Boulogne or^Die^pe ones.) 


SONG — ON THE NEW REIGN. 

BV A. MOK-COM31IS8IONRO OFFICER OF TUB ROVAL DRAGOONS. 

Oh 1 can’t you tell the reason 
Why female hands so well can sway 
The Sceptre of the nation, — 

’Tis Gallantry’s inspiring ray 
That in each British bosom glows 
So ardently, that round they throng 
To guard the Throne from treacherous foes, 

Who seek to do the nation wrong. 

Then can’t you tell the reason 

Why female hands so well can sway 
The Sceptre of the nation, — 

’Tjs Gallantry’s inspiring ray. 

Though faction for a season 

May plume its wing and upwards soar. 

Yet no domestic treason ^ 

Nor foreign foe shall vex our shore. 

Tru» British hearts will ever feel 
A teftfold tie to bind him down 
To honour and their country’s weak 
When lovely woman wears thp Grown, 

Then can’t you tell the reason, 

&c. 8to, • 




SKETCHES OF MILITARY LIgJB IN INDIA. 
BY A qU£KN*fi OFFlCEBi 

No. IV. 


Benaires, or K&shi, as the holy city is mor^ frequently called by the 
natives, lay in our route. The civil station, and Seerole, the canton- 
ment, are both at a considerable distance from the city, properly so* 
called. The buildings most worthy of notice are situated oitnhe bank 
of the river. I have already alluded to , their appearance from thence. 
There is a large European community at Benares^ At Seerole, which 
is the head-quarters of this division of the Army, commanded by a 
Brigadier-General, there are three regiments of native infantry, with a 
detail of foot artillery ; whilst at Sultanpur, a few mile8”to the westward, 
is stationed a regiment of native cavalry. 

The hospitality of the residents at Benares, who frequently, extended 
their invitations to Gazipur, gave me frequent opportunities of visiting 
the grand resort of all pious Hindus. ^ Nck* is Benares less a favourite 
residence of the followers of the Prophet, gfeat numbers of whom have 
here established themselves, whils/. the Hindus are many of them mere 
birds of passage — pilgrims who arrive at a stated seaeon to perforrs^^. 
religious ceremonies, and carry away the water of the Ganges. ^hes6 
pilgrims travel in large bodies. I have overtaken them on the military 
road between Calcutta and Benares, and have met them in a remote 
part of the Gorruckpdr district, and on both occasions in such swarms 
that for three or four miles I found it difficult on horseback to thread 
their mazes, each man having a bambu across his shoulder, from one 
end of which depends a vessel of the sacred water, and from the other 
his cooking apparatus, and a scanty supply of rice. 

It would seem almost a matter of surprise how there should be so 
many idle people, or how they could afford to throw away so much time, 
and neglect their pursuits. If questioned upon this subject, they would 
probably return their usual answer, that “ God fills their bellies but 
in truth a great proportion of them arc paid for the performance of this 
religious service by some rich, ergo fat employer, wljo prefers saving 
his soul by proxy, and thus vicariously fulfils a sacred duty wliich in- 
volves a long and fatiguing journey. 

The loVty houses, the narrow streets teeming with filth, and redolent 
of perfumes not quite so sweet as those of Araby ; the Brahmin bulls, 
and the antiquity of the buildings of Benares, have been sufficiently com- 
mented on by ail travellers. Besides the ghto, the lions of Benares 
are — a very remarkable Hindu temple, the mfin mundil,or native obser- 
vatory, built by M^n Singh, rajah of Jaipur, and the minarets. The 
latter are two lofty octagonal columns surmounting thi* principal 
mosque, which owes its vigin to Sh^h Alum Gir. Three internal flights# 
of stone steps, numbering in all one hundred and thirty, ''lead to a 
small circumscribed gallery, wlfence on a clear day an extensive view 
is commanded over the flat country spread out below. Benares is dis- 
tant forty-five miles from Gazipur, into jvhich cantonment we marched 
on the twenty-sfkth morning after leaving Kflnpflr. Our first impres- * 
sions were of a favouiable nature. The comforf^bie appearanc# of 
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long-thatched buildings occupied by the Government stud, and of the 
corresponding ranges forming the soldiers’ barracks ; the extensive 
plain in front used as the parade-ground, and bounded by the race- 
course" ; the verdure of the neighbouring iields, cultivated with oats for 
.th^ consumption of the stud ; the small surrounding villages peeping 
from out of numerous groves of mango trees — tfiese viewed under the 
favouring influence of a lovely morning at sun-rise, jnduced ug to con- 
gratulate ourselves on tlfe ^change we had made for the rocky soil, 
I smoky bazars, and dusty roads of Kttnpffr. 

The cahtontnent of Gazipdv is situated upon a concave bend of the 
river, consequently upon the more elevated qnd steeper bank, the 
opposite one bein^ low, she*lving, and sandy. The Ganges is here 
divided into two streams by a small island. The principal channel, 
about four hundred yards across, runs past the cantonment. The small 
one is almost dry during the hot season. The island, which is partially 
inundated during the rains, is scantily wooded and well cultivated, 
abounding with quail, with which the sportsman may fill his bag morn- 
ing and evening. 

The houses occupied by y^ie officers line the bank of the river, or skirt 
the roads parallel to it. The majority were built by Government upon 
a commodious plan ; but flaving since become private property, suc- 
.Oissive propu^tors have made such additions and alterations as to 
detract considerably from their uniformity. They rent at sums varying 
from forty to eighty rupis per mensem. Each house has a large com- 
pound or inclosure, containing stables, outhouses, &c., and including a 
garden, affording ample supplies of vegetables and fruit. The latter is 
produced in great plenty at Gazipur. In some of the gardens are grown 
tropical fruits in all their varieties, as well as many of those common to 
England. 

Although the European community at this station does not amount 
to one-fourth of that at KStnpilr, it nevertheless has iJie advantage of a 
church, which was completed ^ring our occupation of this quarter. In 
the interior fitting up of the btnlding far more taste has been displayed 
than in the external form ; although on the latter score we can^ scarcely 
censure the architect, if, as I have been informed, the Government 
instructions were, to erect, at the leAst possible expense, a church capable 
of containing a given number of persons. In front of the church, and 
exactly opposite the principal gh^t or landing-place from the river, is 
the tomb of the Marquis* Cornwallis, a former GovernQr-G<?neral and 
Commander-in-chiof in India, who died in this neighbourliood. From 
this building to the river side* extend a double row of firs, which pro- 
bably, in the course of time, may shade the road which they now line 
on either side. ^The temple, containing the sarcophagus, is of the 
Roman or ornamented Doric order, and is entirely constructed of a* 
descriptioh of freestone from Chunar, which pl^ce, from its proximity, 
•afforded a convenient depdt for the materiaL y 

The safeophagus is a cubical block of white marble, bearing on one 
face a profile of the Marquis, with iln inscription of some length in 
English ; on either side of which stand the representatives of the two 
grand classes composing the Indian population ; a Brahmin on the one 
hand, a Mfillah on the other :* both figures are excessively characteristic. 
1'he ffbwing drapery «of the oriental costume appears to much ad van- 
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tage, contrasted with the inelegant habiliments of the figures whicli 
occupy the opposite face of the block. The reverse has the same in- 
scription in the Persian cliaracter, and its supporters are two Grenadiers 
— one an European, the other a Sipahi, who are thus somewhat appro- 
priately tendering at the point of the bayonet whatever we deign oto. 
confer upon, or address to the natives. These two figures, in their stiiT 
unmeaning European dress, are far inferior to (he other two in interest, 
as in point of execution. The British Grenadier, indeed, has a most 
Yankee militia-man appearance, and is as unlike his prototype pf the « 
present day, as any of those very respectable but comical-looktng gen- 
tlemen in surtouts and three-cornered hats, who may be seen in the 
plates of Muller’s Art of AVar,*’ shouldering a piokaxe or shovel, and 
slrutting about the ditch of the body of the place. The sarcophagus 
stands upon a lofty basement, which is ascended by a handsome flight 
of steps. The whole building is surrounded by a strong iron railing of 
an appropriate device, — a precaution sufficiently necessary to guard 
against the destructive propensities of visitors. I believe it cannot be 
denied that the English are peculiarly obnoxious to the barbarism of 
carrying away a trophy from every wofk o^art which they may chance 
to behold; and if, as in this case and many others, a difficulty sliould 
exist, either from the bulk or solidity of the object, in gratifying their 
mischievous propensity, they do not fail, under such circumstancesy^-^tiks,* 
record upon it, either through the agency of a pencil, a piece of charcoal, 
or a knife, their names and the date of their ever-meniorable visit. 

At about a quarter of a mile from the officers* quarters, and facing 
the country, are six ranges of thatched buildings, capable of accommo- 
dating about a wing of a regiment ; in advance of these are some smaller 
houses occupied by the non«commissioned staff, the main or quarter 
guard and the canteen. The remaining wing of the regiment is quar- 
tered in six other ranges of barracks, distant from the ffist ncaily three 
hundred yards ; these last have been converted from their original use 
as stables, since the removal of the regii|jpnt of cavalry, which in former 
days was stationed here. Adjoining these barracks are the stud stables, 
being, indeed, a continuation of the same buildings. Here are kept the 
colts sent from tlie breeding stud Karunta Dhi, a small station about 
thirty miles lower down the river. The colts are sent .hither when four 
years old, and a certain number are submitted every year to the inspec- 
tion of ^ committee of officers, which assepible at Gazipur for the 
purpose of passing horses into the mounted branches of the service. 
The Horse Artillery, Dragoons, and Native Cavalry, each furnish a 
captain or subaltern as members, who, with a field-officer as president, 
form the committee. Each branch is permitted to select a certain 
number of horses as officers* chargers. The Horse Artillery then claim 
‘ their remount, as requiring the strongest cattle : the Dragoons have the 
next choice, and the Native Cavalry get what children call last choice. 
The horses reject^ asNuffit for the service are sold on account of 
Government. A great number of stud cattle, undersized, blemished, and 
unsound, are disposed of'by auction both in Calcutta and at Gazipur. 

I believe that for twelve hundred rupis any individual proposing to 
purchase may at^ any time select from the entire stud at Gazipur. 
Some of the best*bred cattle show a good deal of English bloojj : they 
are taller than the Arabs, and much better calculated for harnesiii^ 
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indeed, some prefer them for the saddle. They are, however, certainly 
not so hardy, and not generally so gentle in temper. The stud depart* 
inent is officered from the Line, which furnishes twelve or fourteen 
functionaries for the different branches of the establishment at IJauppur, 
Uissar, Gazipflr, Karunta-Dhl and Pussah, in Uie capacity of super- 
intendents, assistants, &c. At Karunla-Dhi, the stallions of the central 
stud are kept, many qf them noble English horses ; by the side of 
whom the Arabs appear but ponies. The stables, both here and at 
Gazipur, are kept in excellent order ; and all the cattle, to judge from 
their appearance, are capitally groomed, fed, and physicked. 

Lord William Bentinck, wdio perhaps entertained doubts as to whe- 
ther the advantagea of a Government stud were commensurate with its 
expense, made a very minute inspection on one of his visits in iKis 
quarter. No ijnportant change, however, resulted from this personal 
investigation on the part of his Lordship, whose penchant for prying 
into minor details is proverbial in India, so tiiat it is more than probable 
that he may have discovered in the stud, the usual result of iiis labours, 
namely, a mare^s nest. 

The air of Gazipur is jfhrc ^nd healthy ; the rains are not generally 
severe, nor the heat intcMse, except during the months of April and 
May, when the hot winds blow witii consickTable violence. From the 
irriddle of October till the 1st of March, the climate is agreeable, and, 
during a portion of the time, a blazing fire on the hearth is a very 
comfortable com [lanion in the house. The mornings in particular are 
bracing, and afford every inducement to rise at gun-fire and take a 
gallop over the line open country which surrounds the station. 

The roads in the vicinity are numerous, kept in good repair, and 
afford niJiny pretty drives ; that communicating between tlie city of 
Gazipur and Benares is, for the greater part of the way, planted with 
mango trees, which have many of them attained to a great size, and 
afford perfect shade to travellers. Here, as in most parts of India, 
substantially-built wells frequently occur on the road-side, offering rest 
and shelter as well as refreshment to the weary pedestrian. The 
northern side of that portion of the Benares road which skirtsithe can- 
tonment is for about two miles eptirely occupied by rose-gardens, or 
rallier by extensive fields of roses. Gazipur is renowned for its rose- 
water ; and strangers arriving at the ghht, or passing the city and 
station by water, have ii\ vain sought to discover the lovely §;ardens of 
roses which they had painted in their imagination, and, sulky at their 
disappointment, have vented ^heir spleen upon every other object that 
lias presented itself. The matter is easily explained by stating that the 
rose-gardens are distant about twenty minutes’ ride from the bank of 
tlie river, and that the roses of Gazipur, like all others, have tlieir time 
and seastui. During the winter months it is truly pleasing to gaze upon* 
a succession of large enclosures, each thickly planted with rose-bushes 
*in full flj^wer. To see them in perfection #it is ;iecessary to pay an 
early morning visit, as all the full-blowja flowers are gathered for use at 
or soon after sunrise. 

The native city o^Gazipflris distant about three miles from the can- 
tonment, or two from the civil station, which is interposed between 
them. It is not very extensive, but like all other ^Indian cities it appears 
populous, for whatever houses there may be are sure to be crowded 
U. S. JouHN. Ko. 105, Auo. 1837. 2 
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with human beings of all ages, chiefly women and children. All native 
towns are alike dirty and ill built: the same smell of oil, ghi, spices, 
tobacco, and garlic pervades the whole of them. Crowds of people are 
passing and re passing through the narrow streets, though apparently 
but liiilo business iv done. In the cloth-merchants’ shops a fswv 
fat fellows may be seen squatted, quarrelling about the texture of a 
piece of stuff', whilst another in the corner is surrounded by bills and 
ominous- looking books. The.ifwZtufli nejtft door, his whole body be- 
grimed in fiUh and redolent of ghi, is mixing up a dirty-looking^ess 
in an iron cauldron, the contents of which will in due time be ctispused 
of as sweetmeats. The dyers* shops are numerous, and are known by 
the chuddurs and strips of every variety of delicate colour streaming 
from the upper story of the house. The tobacconist has large conical 
cakes of prepared tobacco displayed on a board before him ; it is ready 
for use in the g'Cirgilrra^ and resembles so many heaps of black mud, 
with a few sprigs of flowers stuck in them by way of ornament. The 
shoemakers* shops are likewise numerous, and have rather a gay appear- 
ance : their slock consists of three or four hundred pairs, of which 
samples are exposed of every quality, fiDm Hie plain unadorned black 
or brown leather brogue to the cloth or velvetr slipper richly embroidered 
with gold and silver thread. * r 

It is inconvenient to visit a native town otherwise than*' upon liors^'^ 
back. In any wheeled carriage you are liable to obstruction by meeting 
a hackery or bullock cart, and there is seldom room for two vehicles to 
pass. On foot you are subject to contact with the filthiest of human 
beings, or to be jammed between the wall and a pack-bullock. On 
Indian roads, more than on any others that 1 am aware of, the undividetl 
attention of riders and drivers is requisite to guard against accidents : 
numerous children and even infants are for ever sjaawling in the road, 
and pedestrians, who invariably seem to prefer the centre of the carriage- 
way, never attempt to move aside until your liorse’s head is almost in 
contact with them. This, I think, may be attributed’ to two causes: 
firstly, the universal habit of enveloping the ears and indeed almost the 
whole oi«the head in a large cloth, which serves as a protection against 
the sun, thus impeding their hearing; secondly, the slow rate at which 
all the humbler description of conveyances travel in India, and the cus- 
tom which prevails wlien any great man is approaching, either in a 
palanquin^ or on horseback, of having two or Ahree attendants running 
in advance to clear the way ; hence the idea of danger docs not occur 
to pedestrians. , 

At the easterp extremity of the city, on a projecting bank of the 
river, stands the ruin of the palace known as the chuhul sMn, or “ forty 
pillars.” A lofty and handsome gateway reached ^y ft flight of steps 
gives admission to a spacious enclosed court, containing the n'^mains of 
•out-offices and servaiits^dwellirigs, now occupied by pariah dogs and 
the lowest class of natives? 'Beyond are the ruins of a two-stor|ed house, 
uuilt in the native style. That portion of the pile which seems to have 
given a name to the building still remains in tolerable repair; it consists 
of a small octagonal chamber, raised upon a basement which is washed 
by the Ganges belpw. The room has no permanent walls, but is partly 
enclosed by rows of pillars, far exceeding forty ip number, whicii sup- 
poit the roof ; it is circumscribed by a trench intended to receive a 
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supply of water, probably for the purpose of moistening taitm^ or mats 
of fragrant grass, with which the intervals between the pillars might 
have been closed. 

The only troops at Gazipiir, in addition to the King’s regiment 
^ways stationed there, are two companies of native infantry detached 
from Benares and relieved every two months ; these last furnish the 
guards for the Collectors office and treasury, the regimental Bazaar, 

Tills force is not allowed tb constitute a garrison, at least no allowance 
is for a Commandant. The duties of regimental officers here are 
less onerous than at the larger stations : an occasional call is made for 
a quota of officers to sit \m general courts-martial at Benares and 
Danapur. Committees or boards of survey are here as numerous.as 
everywhere else in India. I have already alluded to the frequent occa- 
sions on which the military in this part of the world are called on to 
perform this duty. An officer from England will not fail to remark the 
extraordinary acquirements which he is assumed to be possessed of, 
judging from the manifold and varied subjects upon which he is in India 
required to pass an opinion. He is suddenly warned to attend as a 
member of a Committee at a I^ertain time and place : on one occasion 
he finds himself called U[#bn to inspect and report upon the seaworthi- 
ness or capabilities of a boat of a fbrm and construction which is per- 
Heclly new to him ; on another he is required to give an opinion upon 
the mode in which brickwork or masonry has been performed, or to 
assign a cause for the tumbling in of the roof or collapse of the walls of 
a building ; the next lime he finds himself condemning elephants’ 
housings, and approving of new ones for the service of Government, or 
indeed he may have to pass judgment on the elephant himself. The 
following morning he will find an array of old hospital clothing, leaky 
tin pots, broken knives, smashed crockery, and other superannuated 
utensils, paraded for the especial gratification of his eyes and nose. 
Indeed nothing can be done or undone in India without a committee. 
Tliii^, however, I presume to be merely one of a series of admirable 
devices, by which the Honourable Company proposes to secure itself 
against pecuniary loss. • 

Anotlicr novel duty which devdlves upon the King’s Officer in India 
is that of milifary courts of requests. These are of two kinds — European 
and native. The first is composed of a Field-Officer as president, with 
six members and an interpreter. It is assembled monthly for the inves- 
tigation of claims for debts contracterl, not exceeding the amount of 
four hundred rupis, both patties being resident within the limits of the 
military cantonment ; these usually are camp-followers and soldiers, 
officers and their native servants, who sue for the recovery of wages, 
8cc. This may he, and 1 believe is, a very necessary tribunal, but the 
duty, fr^m its very nature, cannot fail to be a particularly disagreeable 
one. As the rules for the guidance of the ‘members are not by any 
means distinctly defined, there prevails niucfi doubt and consequent irre- 
gularity in the practice of these courts. Tjiis has often been brought 
to notice, but the evil has never been remedied These courts, which 
were evidently instituted for the protection of the natives in their pecu- 
niary transactions with their European employers, ^re open to another 
material objection ; ♦for, whilst ^hey afford a %icility and even hold out 
an inducement to individuals to institute suits and cite whom they please, 

3 XX 2 
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on the other hand they fail to afford any protection to a person who 
may be unjustly proceede^l against. Thus, in the case of a master and 
his servant, the former is entirely at the mercy of the latter, who .may 
sue him for any unjust or imaginary debt, to which proceeding he is 
encouraged by a hope$ which experience has taught him to entertairf, 
that his own plausibility, the incapacity of the court, or the disinclination 
of his master to appear and defend the case, maf ensure him the whole 
or a portion of the sum claimed ; at all everfts he hugs the satisfactory 
reflection that, even if he be cast, it is not competent to the ^oivrt to 
inflict upon him a fine or punishment of any sort, though it may be 
manifest that the claim ms groundless and vexatious. The power of 
flning in certain cas^ should be conferred on the conrt, as the custom 
wliich prevails in civil courts of requests, of exacting a small fee for 
registering suits, is dispensed with in the corresponding military tribunal, 
where it thus occurs that not the slightest check exists upon the extor- 
tionate roguery of that class of natives whose principal intercourse is 
with Europeans. Lastly, to be enabled to come to a correct decision 
upon any matter which involves the pecuniary concerns of a native, a 
considerable knowledge of the national otlara&er is indispensable ; this 
is only to be acquired by a constant intercourse with the people, a 
thorough knowledge of their language, and a close study rf their pecu- 
liarities — qualifications which, I regret to say, were wanting in nine^ 
tenths of the Anglo-Indians with whom it was my lot to come in 
contact. 

In the justice of the opinions I have above expressed, I am confirmed 
by my own experience as a constant attendant as interpreter, both at 
European and at native courts of requests. These last are consti- 
tuted differently from those before described ; they are convened to 
decide suits in which both parties are natives. Three or five native 
commissioned oflicors sit as president and members, assisted by a 
European officer of subaltern rank (always of the Company’s Service), 
whose duty as superintending officer is to conduct and take down the 
proceedings in writing, without being invested with any judicial cha- 
racter. An interpreter likewise attends these courts as the channel of 
communication between the superinte,nding officer and all other parties 
present. 

It was gratifying to observe, in many instances, the justice of the 
views vvhicli the native commissioned officers took of the cases which 
were submitted to their investigation, and the rapidity with which they 
were enabled to come to a decision upon them, owing entirely to their 
acquaintance witlvthe character and genius of the people with whom 
they had to deal — a knowledge which afforded them the means of 
penetrating through the veil of ingenious fabrication^ and plausible 
fictions, in the ready concoction of which the natives of India are more 
than usually expert. Thfey are a race much more addicted to the use 
of their tongue thaa theii* Hands. Observe two of the lowe^f classes 
quarrelling — both parties will assume a threatening posture, and, after 
a succession of frantic attitudes and violent gestures, one of them will 
rush furiously at the other, but, at the instant when tyou expect nothing 
less than a knock-^own blow, the hero drops his hands, and hurls forth 
a volley of the most t^rific abuse ; then comes ,the turn of hi» an- 
tagonist, who is equally frothy and energetic, and in due time arrives at • 
the same **^QSt laine and impotent conclusion.” 
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Take a man from the lower classes in England, put him into court ; 
far from addressing it, he will show much embarrassment in even 
answering questions which may be put to him to elucidate his own case. 
Place one of your Indian menials, or even the most abject of his 
countrymen, in the same situation ; give him Ivs cue, he will throw 
himself into what we might perhaps call a theatrical attitude, and will 
forthwith deliver himsslf of an oration, accompanied by appropriate 
action, willi a fluency worthy of a special pleader. 

I Jiave above depicted the native commissioned officers in a favourable 
light, but I must add that I believe I have introduced them in the only 
character in which they are»a credit to their situation or of use to the 
service, • 

TIjeir total inefficiency is admitted on all hands. The adherence*to 
a seniority syjitem in promotion from the ranks ensures a man to be 
fit for ncthing but superannuation by the time it becomes his turn to 
receive a Jumadar’s or Sfibadar’s, /. e. a Lieutenant's or Captain’s com- 
mission*. Intelligence, probity, or superior proficiency in military 
acquirements are as nothing compared with the recommendation of 
having outlived fifty or si^ty o^er men. Is it to be expected that men 
thus advanced to rank should be useful to command others ? or that 
they should possess, either in miixl or body, that activity which is so 
^essential fof the due performance of the duties which ought to be ex- 
pected from them ? As members of courts’-martial their incapacity is 
proverbial, and as a proof of the confidence reposed in them on parade, 
or in the field, I may adduce, that, in the absence of the European officers, 
the Englisli serjeant-major attached to each native battalion is empowered 
to supersede in the command any native commissioned officer. 

Several attempts have been made by European merchants to establish 
tlicmselves at Gazipur, but the speculation has invariably failed, owing, 
I suppose, to the limited demand and consumption of so small a com- 
munity ; besides the native merchant will always undersell the European, 
for his less expensive habits and mode of living enable him to rest con- 
tent with smaller profits. The supply of European commodities at 
Gazipur has been engrossed by a fat Portuguese half-caste, and a still 
fatter Hindu, each of whom, uppn receiving an investment of goods, 
was wont to cfrculate a catalogue of the fresli importations, a document 
which, whether we regard the heterogeneousness of its contents, the 
absence of lucid arrangement, the caligraphy, or the total contempt of 
orthography it displayed, I may venture to pronounce unrivalled. I 
only regret that I cannot accommodate the lovers of laughter with a 
copy of one of these curiosities, which would form a^very suitable con- 
tribution for the Comic Annual, 

Our social circle at Gazipflr was small enough ; the few civilians 
attachedhto the station constituting the only addition to our regimentll 
party : from them, however, we met with every attention which we 
could Ij^ve desired. In this respect, ihdeed, ive were particularly 
fortunate, as during our protracted sl^at Gazipur the utmost cordiality 
ever prevailed amongst us. I gladly seize ‘this opportunity of paying a 
just tribute to the uniform kindness and unbounded hospitality which, 
with many others, I experienced at the hands of our cotemporaries at 
this station in the C^vil Service. 

Althouglvtbe climate of Gazipilr is comparatively good, it is far from 
being e»enipted from the influence of that arch-enemy all those 
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restless spirits who can find no charms in sitting at home. 1 allude to 
the hot wind, which, between the months of March and June, blows 
with such violence, as to keep close prisoners to the house all those 
who have any regard for comfort. None but such as have felt the 
hot wind in India can have a conception of its intensity, and the sufft 
locating sensation to which an exposure to it gives rise. It lasts 
usually fr(An eight in the morning until sunset^ and sometimes till a 
much later hour; and, during this season, the craving for a something 
to “ moisten one’s clay” is such as to make the consumption cMret 
and pale ale equal, I should think, to that of all the rest of the year 
put together. On the other hand, there is a corresponding diminution 
in^the demand for edibles ; indeed, were it not for the quails, which are 
carefully reserved for this period of suffering, and for the ortolans, 
which Providence most opportunely sends in company with the hot 
winds, the repugnance to eating would be almost insurmountable. 
Quails are very numerous about Gazipfir ; during the cold weather, when 
they are most plentiful, the natives snare them in great numbers, and 
sell them alive at from four to six rupis the hundred. Residents are 
thus enabled to purchase a supply for ^'tbe ^ot weather; placed in a 
dark room or out-house, these birds thrive very well for months : their 
pugnacious propensities are proverbial ; to obviate the fatah consequence 
of these, recourse is sometimes had to the cruel practice of depriving 
them of sight. A tealery is likewise an occasional adjunct to the farm* 
yard, and yields a very agreeable provocative to the appetite, under 
circumstances when eating is viewed rather as a labour. 

The ortolans, which, as I have before said, have been wisely ordained 
by nature to make their appearance and come into season with the 
hot winds, abound at this juncture, when they are most wanted. The 
race-course, and indeed all the plain in front of the barracks, swarm with 
them, and a war of extermination was waged against them by Europeans 
and natives : the latter would remain out all day (about noon was the 
best time for such sport) bagging them by scores. The native sallies 
forth with a screen, formed of bambds and reeds or grass, and a match- 
lock, or a*long single-barrelled gun, carrying an enormous charge ; thus 
rudely equipped, he was, I think, more successful than the European 
with his detonator, although the second barrel conferred on the latter a 
decided advantage. 

This sor^of work being for the and nothing else, the 

plan is to look round for a spot of ground, blackened by these little 
creatures, approach as near as possible, raJie them on the ground with 
one barrel, and discharge the other into the flock as it rises ; then 
make a rush with your attendants and pick up the killed, maimed, and 
frightened, which last are numerous enough. Fifty, or sixty ortolans 
are frequently gleaned as the result of two shots, and on all occasions 
many are overlooked, as ffom the colour of the bird, and its diminutive 
size, it is not easily dcstingUisbed on the ground. t 

During the rainy season,^ which immediately succeeds the hot winds, 
every precaution is necessary at the dinner table to guard against the 
numerous chances of swallowing a myriad of insests with your meal. 
Covers are provided for your glasses, and,** should you omit to replace 
one of them after havingtimbibed, you may be certain at the next glance 
to find your wine or beep thickened with a legion of specimens of 
strange and-iotthsome grubs of all shapes and colours ; your soup must 
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be despatched with the greatest rapidity, and it will require your un- 
divided attention and constant endeavours to fish out the numerous 
intruders which will be infesting your face, buzzing about your ears, and 
becoming entangled in your hair, — lucky after all, if you escape that 
olimax of horrors, of discovering (or fancying it, jvhich is as bad) that a 
flying bug has eluded your vigilance, and been transferred to your 
mouth with the 1?^ spyonful of soup; all this, too,, in spite c^f the pre- 
cautions which are adopted, of keeping, the room shut up as closely as 
is compatible with the ingress and egress of servants. But the utmost 
care ili this respect avails but little ; at this period of the year, when, 
after the dry summer heat, deluge pf rain falls, the combined influ- 
ence of heat and jnoisture having the effect, not only of hastening the 
vegetative process in a degree almost miraculous,* but of calling into 
life and activity myriads of creeping and flying insects. 

The cold weather is always the season of festivity in India: for the 
first tliree years we were at Gazipur a very fair race-meeting was held, 
which attracted all the sporting characters and pleasure hunters from 
the neighbouring stations : for a week every liouse was crowded, and 
the residents took care that thi^e should not be a blank day evening ; 
but the station was suddenly emptied; the visitors hurried off, some 
perhaps witl^ their pockets rather /uller, and others with their purses 
-‘'Considerably lightened of the circulating medium. When I speak of 
purses it is only figuratively, for a purse is an article never seen in 
India, at least amongst Europeans : the latter certainly hold out no lure 
to highwaymen, for 1 never was acquainted with one who carried a coin 
of any sort in his pocket. Tlie sirdar bearer is the treasurer, and to 
him all pecuniary applications and references are made. 

Tlie gold mohur can now be scarcely said to be in circulation in 
Bengal ; notes are almost exclusively confined to Calcutta and its 
environs, so that in the upper provinces there is nothing current of 
greater value than the rupi, a coin which it is vastly inconvenient to 
carry about to any large amount ; at least, such must have been the 
opinion of a gentleman at Gazipur, who, on settling-day after the races, 
brought his money-bags in a cart of rather imposing dimensipns. 

During llie period we were quartered at Gazipilr, 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of maUng a shooting excursion to the neighbouring district of 
GorruckpCir, remarkable for the plenty aad variety of the game it 
affords. The TuraU % wilderness, or unreclaimed tract of forest and 
bushvvood, which bounds this district towards the Himalayan range, is 
the grand resort of tiger shooters, during the hottest months of the 
year, when those lords of the forest are drawn from their fastnesses in 
search of water, which is exhausted in the by the summer heat. 

It was in the month of January, 183- that 1 started with a friend in the 
Civil Service, who invited me to accompany Inm on this trip, and whose 
uniform kindness to me I bear in grateful remembrance. I could not 
have been more fortunate in my host and /jom panion ; he was enthu- 
siastically devoted to field sports, an excellent shot, and well acquainted 
with the localities of the country we were jfbout to visit : to these quali- 
fications he unite^ abilities of a high order, both professional and 
literary. > ^ 

* * * Lakes, or small bodies of ^ter. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA, IN 1837. 

* Well, my eye and limb,” said old Ben Brace, after his foytune 
had been paid over to him, and he become a gentleman at Greenwich, 
alihougli he never cli^nged his uniform coat, but stuck on his thre«^ 
cornered scraper in the old style ; “ my eye and limb, Bob, if ever I 
thought the Service .would come to thisl” ^ ^ 

“ Come to what?” said Bob. Now, I dare say, you are one of 
those Consarvative gentlemen, as they call them in the paper, ^who 
would have the Sarvice continue just the same as it was when old 
Jervis was off St. Vincent, or Nqlson off Nile.” 

“ And when,” said Ben, ” did England see better days, or have 
better seamen ? Show me the fellow now afloat who would wear a 
buckle on his shoe, or a tail from his head — who would not turn up his 
nose at the baccy-box, and call a clay pipe a vulgar consarn. Lord 
love you, Bob ! you would not know these chaps now ; they are no 
more like us old sailors than an alligator is like a fishing-boat.- I tell 
you, Bob, I liave had a cruise in a frigate, and just come back into 
port, and, if all the stiflness is not taken/out of your wig by this cursed 
rainy weather, Til make your hair stand right on end as if your head- 
gear was made of marlingspikes, apxl would require a rop^jmaker’s liaik 
to get it flat again !” • 

“ Why, Ben, what can you have seen that I have not seen ? Have 
you got a glimpse at the sea-serpent, or been run on board of by the 
Flying Dutchman ?” 

“ Much more wonderful than that, Bob, I can tell you. Now, I 
dare say, if you were to guess from July to eternity you would never 
guess it ; and when I have told you. Til be bound for it you will not 
believe it.” 

“ Out with it, Ben ; IVe a swallow as large as a shark, and can bolt 
a whole ball of yarns, if they’re ever so long, or ever so sticky.” 

“ Well, then, we’ll try. What do you think these new chaps drink of 
a squally evening ?” 

” Grog, to be sure ! what else should they swallow V* 

“ Tea, Bob !” 

“ Tea, be d d ! I can’t swallow that, Ben. What ! a sailor — 

an old jolly English sailor — drink Hyson mundungo, three halfpence a 
cartload — stuff with which they used to dunnage an Indiaman hold, 
and which was a precious villanous mess mixed up with bilge-water, 
and none the better for being boiled like cabbages ! Oh, that won’t do, 
Ben ; so bring-to a-fresh, and heave rounJ on another cable.” 

” I’ll tell a plain truth. Bob, and you may believe just as much as 
you like about it j but before we go to sea, you shall hear how they 
g3t on in harbour. I got liberty to have a cruise the other jjiay, and 
away I started for Portsmouth. I remember the day the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, the sick and the healthy, came to see 
Nelson embark, and 1 thought to myself that many a man who looked 
upon old Ben with envy a'c that moment would not care any more 
about him now than a dog would for his grandfather — a poor old fellow 
like myself, with only one arm and one ey«, in the Greenwich-cut tog- 
gery, and obliged t6 holjJ on my hat in a breeze for fear it should Jwist 
my head round if 1 wa§ caught in an eddy. Away I goes on board 
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t'le Rocket, and, to be sure, they drove us Sown at a swinging pace. 
When we stopped, I steered a course for Common Hard ; but every 
blessed thing seemed different : the town looked smaller ; the streets 
looked narrower ; and I began to think Nature had taken a reef in my 
.leteeye, and that I was looking through a smaller glass than when I 
was young and active. Everything was altered : the streets, which 
seemed crammed with Jews and women in the good old days, were 
now half overgrown with grass ; the rough, good, honest set of sea- 

* men, jyho used to roll about the place, were all superseded; and instead 
of a tid^ young creature with a cap on her head and a white apron 
over her breast-w orks, I’m blessed if evgry cobwjeb-brusher did not turn 
out clean for mustes with bonnets large enough to fit the jib of a three- 
decker, and as much parcelling round their bodies as would be clappefl 
in the liawse-hole of a ship at Spithead in a heavy gale. But there 
were two sets, at any rale, not altered — Gosport boatmen, and Point 
ladies ; and as I went down for a cruise, I soon steered away for the 
Jolly Sailors. 

“ The house stands, Bob, just where it did during Nelson’s time ; 
Scrapehard, the chap whitih d^iccd and fiddled on the coach at the 
wedding, is clapped into •a case himself; the landlord has become a 
tenant of the^oil; and the decks of *the liouse have been holystoned, 
AiTd look as white and as clean as the marble pavement in the church at 
Greenwicli : it was all changed ; and had not two or three ladies been 
kind enough to chant a few verses, in which I soon found out that the 
language had not been much altered, I should have believed myself in 
some other place than the Jolly Sailors at Common Hard. 

‘‘Seeing that tiie coast was pretty clear, and that I was considered as 
a liulk laid up in Rotten-row, 1 got clear of the singers without leaving 
a note behind me, and I steered away for the Parade. It did my eye 
good, Bob, when I saw a frigate at Spiiliead all a-taunto and ready for 
sea. She was the pride of the place, for she was the only ship in that 
roadstead, where we used never to anchor willjout finding some one 
else to keep us company. Here, again. I thought my eye-sight must 
be worse than before, for, although I kept a steady look-out aloft, I 
could hardly see a block or a rope~she seemed more hke a yacht tlian 
a vessel to run alongside of a Frenchman. 

“ As evening got on, I returned to the Jolly Sailors, and I soon 
found that the room beggin to fill, and we should have a s^jree. An 
old fellow like myself, I thought, would escape notice; but I* soon 
found I was mistaken. Everj blessed one of the men who came in 
otfered me a share of their grog; and says I to myself — ‘Thank 
heaven! the good old generous straightforwardness of*the seaman has 
suffered nothing from the change of their outside gear, and I here see 
in the English tar the same readiness to share In's grog, or to help a* 
friend in distress/ As 1 was the richest man, 1 volunteered to stand 

* treat; and to this there was no objection., I tolj the landlord to fill 

the grog*tub to the brim, and, by way of doing the thing as I remem- 
bered it, I made him mix the stuff, half-and-half, in a bucket, which we 
placed on the table, jnd every man was to take his allowance, without a 
hint from the purser’s steward, or the mate of the tub, that he was more 
free aiyl easy than was requisite. , 

. “ As this came from my heart as generously al a sailor ever gives a 
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thing, the landlord seemed to think that it would be better to pay and go 
like a hawser from a boat ; so that when the bucket was brought in he 
asked for his money, and I flung about the sovereigns as we used to do 
Spanish dollars during the war. I told them many a yarn — I knew 
every man of any c^iaracter in the Navy ; at least 1 mean those * 01(1 
ones whose names will be kept in remembrance by all the inmates of 
the Hospital, and handed down one to anothe,r^ like an old house from 
father to son. • 

“ 1 told them of Hardy, and, says I, we serve under him yet, and he is* 
just the same kind-hearted brave fellow he ever was. Well*, Bob, I 
got my old blood warm when I thought pf Trafalgar, and I spun the 
yarn Just as clean oil* the reel as our showman at .the Chapel gives out 
his description of the picture over the altar, when he begins, ‘ The 
flgures in the foreground,’ and so on, pointing out Paul shaking the 
wiper from his hand, and ending, ‘painted by West, and valued at 
J.0,000 guineas.* Well, I must say, they were preciously polite, for 
they listened to my yarn, and did as they were desired ; for they soon 
emptied the bucket, and at it again. Go it, my hearties, said I ; if you 
drink as much as I will pay for, yo^» wor’t answer muster on board 
your ships for many a day. Well, as they got bowsing their jibs up, 
they seemed to feel a little pressed, about the head, and vi^lien they began 
to dance they steered rather wild. — • 

“At ten o’clock they all were as hazy as a morning in the Channel 
with a S. W. wind, in the month of February ; but they knew well 
enough that the liberty- boat would he on shore for them at that hour, 
so they shook my band with the good old grip of friendship, and asked 
me to pay them a visit on board of the Magicienne, which frigate was 
at the moorings, refitting for service. Some others belonged to the 
Mosquito, and one or two answered muster on board the Queen Char- 
lotte. Not one slept on shore — they had been surfeited with that ; and 
I fancy, from the number of chalks behind the door of the Jolly Sailors, 
that they had run their purses out to the clinch, and* in all probability 
would cut that and make sail. ‘ Well,* said a half-dozen of them at once, 

* I hop? Mr. Brace you’ll come on board to-morrow and see us, wiien 
the work’s done, and we pipe to supper — we can always manage to 
land you safe, and you need not fear being pressed in these days.' 

“ ‘ i’m not afraid of anything in the universal world,' says I — ‘ there’s 
no man ever saw Ben Brace bob at a shot, or shrink at a squall. J 
couldn’t fay out now on the weather yard-arm as 1 have done ; but if I 
saw the topsails lowered, and the hands sent aloft to reef topsails, iny 
heart and soul would be riding cock-horse on the yard-arm, and 1 
should be hauling out the earring with my teeth, and securing it with 
my hand. I’ll be on board and see you, my lads-r-I’ll sing you a song 
-which shall make you wish that the peace establishment h^d gone to 
war* — so, giving them Oogood hearty cheer, and singing, ‘ When abroad 
on the ocean we meet theq)roud foe,* I tacked ship for rny night’s moor-" 
ing, and I turned in and slept like a First- Lieutenant when the ship’s 
at sea. 

“ Well, the next day, about five p.m., I got alongside — they let the old 
pensioner on board — and I was handed, below to one of the berths. 
After mustering my fpends, I got on deck, and began to sqe what 
changes had been made in thirty-two years ; for! left the Service just 
after Trafalgar, and got into ordinary at the beginning of 1806. 
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When I shook hands with my messmates on board the Victory for a 
full due, sailors were sailors — our rig was as follows. If I*m wrong, 
Bob, you’ll tell me of it. First and foremost, our tails — they hung 
from our heads to our stern-post — all the ship's company wore them— 
anckevcry boy in the ship greased his skull twice a.^ay, to give him a 
chance of getting a tail and a tidy set of ringlets. Then, as to the tie, 
that was a regular affair between man and man — it* used to he tie for 
tie, and d — n all favour. Then came the open neck, the checked shirt, 
•and th^ black neckerchief tied in a running knot. If a man could sport 
a Guernsey frock, all the better for him. Then there w'as a pair of 
trousers as tight across the hips as a lady’s stays^ with plenty of spare 
canvass in the legs— rand on our shoes we had buckles as large as these 
things were in the Hospital ; whilst the toe of the shoe was almost hid 
by the large broad ribbon, if the tar used a tie instead of a buckle. 
Now, Bub, all that's altered ; the head is cut as round as a skimming- 
clish ; there is not a fid of grease used in a twelvemonth ; and if a man 
has a curl which he has nursed for his sweetheart, the ship’s barber cuts 
it off and gives it to the quartermaster, to make the fly of a dog-vane 
Then, bless your heart, the^pett^j^oflicers have got things on their arms 
like our porters wear, onl)i one is in the shape of an anchor, and the 
other like a pl^te; and Bob, would y^u believe it? these new-manufac- 
tcii"ed seamen •wear braces, have trousers cut close to the leg, and work 
in pursers shoes, which are large enough for jolly-boats for ten-gun 
brigs. Instead of the regular fine old hairy tar you may see a set of 
smock-faced boys ; instead of the knife stuck into the waist, or seemed by 
a lanyard, bless your heart I some of them fasten it with a chain of hair 
or a dandy-coloured ribbon. Well, 1 looks at all this, and sliakes my 
head; for, says I, we did very well with tails and large trousers, and, 
as it gave a certain distinction to our tars, I would rather they had been 
preserved. 

“ The work was done, and I was shown down below, and, by-and- 
by, along comes one of the mess with a set of cups and saucers, and 
claps on some sugar in a basin. * All right,* says 1 ; * they’re going to 
give us a cup of hot flip, and they use them cups for fear they should 
burn their fingers so 1 got twistiijg mine about, and wondering wliy 
it did not come/ when one of the side-boys comes hopping cilong the 
deck like a monkey over hot coals, and he shoves a piece of paper, 
made for all the world likp my cocked hat, on the table ; theij away he 
flies like a shot out of shovel. * 

“‘lam afraid they can’t come to meet you, Mr. Brace,’ said the man. 

“ ‘ Who’s //tey said I. 

“ ‘ You had better read,* said he ; ‘ but I forgot ; p*erhaps you can't 
read — no offence, ]\^. Brace — but when you went to sea ediijcation was 
not a general thing.* ' 

“ * No offence,* says I ; ‘ tip it here. I can road as well as the clerk in 
^he church ; but as for edification, its my opinion he^ was not a General ; 
at least I* don’t remember his name.^ Let’s have a look. Why it’s 
written with long tails to each word, and as mafly flourishes as old Gravina 
used to make at the ignd of his name.* Well, Bob, what do you think it 
was ?” t 

“ Can’t say, Ben, without it was a stave madejfor <Jld Brace,” 
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“ Lord love you, here it is ! I kept it. ‘ The jolly-boats’ crews of 
the Mosquito are very sorry that they cannot drink tea this afternoon 
with the 8th mess of the Magicienne, as the First-Lieutenant has or- 
dered them to be ready to fetch sand and holy-stones at the hour men- 
tioned.’ ” ^ • . 

“ Oh, gammon !’* said Bob ; ** d — me if that does not beat the Marine 
on the t’ame, why could not drink his grogJ)ecause a cockroach had 
run over the pannikin jolly-boat boys drank tea ! why, I suppose they 
have a spare set of teeth to crack biscuits with. Ben— Ben, the sooner* 
we top our booms and make sail after old Tom Tackle the better.” 

” Avast heaving, Bpb ! we shall go iq that tack quite fast enough, 
without slipping our own cables ; when old age heaves round the cap- 
stan, and death is Standing at the night-heads to see when the anchor’s 
a-trip, its high time to talk of piping belay : but listen to my yarn ; 
after I had read the note, — always being a man of good manners, — I said, 

‘ precious sorry for this,* meaning, in my own mind, the humbug of 
the thing, when a chap claps a kid full of hot stuff on the table. 

“ ‘ Shall I help you ?’ says a smock-faced fellow to me, 

“ * Much obliged,* says I ; ‘ but it*syevery man for himself, and God 
for us all ;* that’s a kind of grace, you know,. Bob;* and I dipped in my 
cup, thinking it might be flip, wh^n curse me if I did noj; get an allow- 
ance of tea, which would have made a Mandarine cough far a fortnigfe^i 
As my stomach thought it was on board a ship, it gave me notice that 
it was not going to be swamped with hot water, and I was standing by 
to cut and run, when they said the Captain was coming on board. On 
deck I ran, and soon asked his name, I remembered some one of that 
sort in the Victory, and I found out that this handsome-looking fellow 
was the very midshipman I had seen wounded, and in the cockpit, when 
Nelson died ; he was surprised at seeing a Greenwich pensioner on 
board, and asked my name ; he knew it fast enough ; who does not, I 
should like to know ? and like a good officer, as he is, he desired me to 
come down into his cabin. ‘ Why, Brace,* said he, this is slow work 
for you ; why don’t you take a cruise with us ; I’m only going out for 
a week,^ and then I shall return to Spithead ; we are to sail in three 
days ; come, it will do your old heart good to smell the salt water again, 
and you ought to sec the French cokst once more befove you die ; who 
do you know on board 

“ I told the Captain the man’s name ; he sent for him ; and it was 
easyieno&gh for a mole to have seen that my friend would gain by my 
being in his mess. It was all agreed, and I went on shore until the 
day which we sailed ; then I shipped mj^self with a small bag, and I 
felt that my heart was young, and my spirits high, when I saw the frigate 
under canvass, standing out of Spithead. 

• “ I must say this for the new school, Bob, — tKey got thpir frigate 

under way in good style;,; everything, like the tread-mill at Maidstone, 
was on the suent system; cyou could not hear a word ; and when the'"' 
lads went aloft, ‘ loose sails,* there was no manning rigging, 'as in our 
time, but up they shinned *as fast as possible, and I heard ‘ all ready in 
the foretopsail-yard,’ before it would have been ‘ trice up and layout* in 
1806. Thinks 1 this is doing it properly, although*! thought the seamen 
looked like white-washed Malays, with their skimming-dish lieads^ rather 
than the lads of whoiri Dibdin wrote, and EnglanS almost worshipped.’* 
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“ I take it,*’ said Bob, “ putting in his oar where there was no row- 
lock, they are worse shipped now.** 

** Lgrd love you, not a bit of it, their messes are all fitted out with 
tea-cups and saucers, and are classed in a row like soldiers on parade. 
*Thay tell mein some ships they have drawers for tjjeir clothes, and I’m 
not very certain but what they are going to have separate berths, as we 
have in the hospital, in o|der that every man may refvl and write with- 
out interruption, and mayhap it may be that the ship’s company may 
•rig fo|^ muster without any one seeing their Ibare skins. Well, the 
frigate was under way in a very short time, the sails were well set, the 
watch called, the ropes flemished dowp, the decks swept, and the 
quarter-deck tidy ; on the forecastle the boatswain paraded like a little 
king ; but I cut him out hollow, for 1 had a three-cornered gold-laced 
scraper, and lool^ed like the admiral who had mistaken his station. 

“ As it was peace time, and no enemy could be lurking about to 
surprise the frigate, there was no preparations made for war. You know. 
Bob, in our time, the first thing we did was to scale the guns, and 
blow the cobwebs out of the muzzles, for a week’s quiet to those barkers 
was like laying them up iiTordi*\ary for a full due; besides, I always 
liked that old custom of scaling guns ; it looked for all the world as if 
we were deterpnined the Frenchmen ♦should know there was another 
ship out of h Arbour all ready to meet them, if they chose to creep out 
of Brest and try a turn to windward with us ; and when the tars of the 
old school heard the noise, it brought to their recollection some action 
or another in which they had been engaged ; and as they popped the 
shot in, to be ready for any turn up, we used — I dare say you have 
done it scores of times — to chalk the ship’s name upon it, and say, ‘ I 
hope this iron messenger may be the first to let the Captain of a French 
frigate know what ship is coming alongside of him ; but powder must 
not be wasted now, they are all on half allowance of everything; it’s 
the economical system they call it ; no sails are to flap in a calm, no 
guns to be loaded for fear of wasting the powder, and no midshipmen 
to be mastheaded for fear of expending them — tlie precious darlings. 
Well, thinks I, I wonder where all this will stop ; must not cut, up any 
old cable for junk'; no blowing away light sails in order to make a set 
of white hammofik-cloths ; and all the officers to wear round jackets, in 
order that they might not expend the tails of their coats — it*8 clapping 
Iheir rigging on the peace, establishment. ^ 

“ We got to sea, intending to steer for Lisbon, as I believe therd was 
some kind of a row expected, or I’m not quite sure we were not sent 
out to ascertain if what some Dutch-named fellow had told our foreign 
secretary was true or not ; and while wc were asking about it, it all 
took place. 

“ Meruare men, still, Bob, although they have lost their tails ; and* 
„when, as we see with the little children, who buy a toy in the shape of 
a mouse, |ind clap its tail against some tar, 'it’s tire^ of being confined, 
why, away goes the tail, and up jum^ps the mouse — so it happened 
with the quartermaster, who, having got intd a yarn with the corporal 
of Marines, — the corporal tried to pin down the quartermaster with a 
tough argument, and some few abusive words, whereupon the quarter- 
masteit# jumped up agd knocked him down; a |ight*ensued ; and cer- 
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tamly 1 could make ouC one fact, which was, — that as the lads afloat 
have no national enemy to practise on, they had learnt to fight with 
some of their own countrymen. Lord love you ! they twisted their 
arms about like a chap balling rope-yarns, and in a moment their top. 
lights began to look dim, if one was not quite blown out. • . 

“ The fighters were shortly disengaged, and the officer of the watch 
clapped, both in tl|e report. * Now I shall see,* thought I, ‘ how they 
carry on the service in the punishment line ; for if its all true what’s in 
the newspapers, the cat-of-nine-taila has not been cut off, at .any rale.** 
Well, the next day there was a general muster at divisions, Wd very 
clean they all looked no Iris^ waisters ^without shoes or stockings, but 
all were rigged alike in white frocks and trousers : and as 1 ran my 
only eye along tbcf decks, where they toed a-line, 1 did not see one man, 
fore-and-aft, who was more than thirty — they looked fine young men, all 
smart enough. After they were mustered they were sent aft on the 
quarter-deck, and, thinks I, * Mr. Quartermaster and Corporal, you’ll 
catch it now.* But no such thing. The Captain clapped on a long 
face, and, says he, addressing the prisoners, — ‘ Prisoners, you have been 
guilty of a breach of an article of wy — “mo person shall quarrel or 
fight with any other person in the fleet, ,.&c.” By an order from 
the Lord High Admiral petty 9 fficer 8 cannot be flogged — you are, 
therefore, disrated.* Then, turning to the First- Lieutenant, he adtel, 
‘let John Hawser be made quartermaster, and Thomas Heelball lance^ 
corporal ; pipe down* — and down they all went. 

“ I began to scratch my head when I saw this. ‘ My eye,* said I, ‘ if 
this fight had taken place in 1804, I would not have stood in their 
shoes for a trifle ;* but this is the new system. Bob ; its to make petty 
officers better in their situation than midshipmen used to be in the 
good stirring times, 

“ Saturday night came. Why, Bob, whenever I think of what 
Saturday night used to be on board a ship, I get into a fever, and 
wonder what next will come to the ‘ jolly dogs and merry tars,’ who 
used to lie down, like children in a cradle, under the lee of the weather- 
bulwark, on the forecastle, whilst green seas were flying over the ches- 
trees, and sing, * Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Totn Bowling,* — or, 

‘ When I sailed from tlie Downs in the Nancy,* and slich like. Now, 
Bob, take a reef in your, tongue, and get your listening tacks on board, 
for, by the piper who played before Moses, you have got more to 
beliekve tflan you will easily swallow ! 

“ ‘ Saturday night,’ said I, ‘my lads — come, let’s bring too under the 
bulwarks, and have a drop for sweethearfs and wives ; and sing a good 
song, to keep Nelson alive in our memories,* Well, I thought I had 
only done the civil thing, and what we used all to do ; but two or three 
. of them opened their mouths like alligators catching flies, apd seemed 
right-down dumbfoundejed. ‘ A pipe and a glass,’ said I, ‘ with a song 
and a yarn — why its Satiyrday night.* ‘ The more reason,’ said one, ‘ to* 
prepare for to-morrow.’ My eve, Bob, if I did not think ‘i had run 
foul of a methody parsott. So I turned to another, and another ; at 
last we mustered about eight of us, and sat down jn a circle : it was a 
fine calm night — the sails hung down fram the topsail-yards, and the 
moon was as cleaer as silver. The Captain, who remembered tl^e good 
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old custom, and remembered old Brace, gave us a bottle of rum ; and 
no sooner was this winded about than one or two of the straight-haired 
gentlemen, wlio had talked about Sunday, thought they might as well 
join in the spirit ; and they became the most noisy of the set. Well, 
•I, ieing the oldest, set to work and spun them a ,yarn about the Nile, 
Lord love you ! - there was not a man in the ship, with the exception of 
the Captain, the First- Lieutenants and the three wajrrant-office/s, who 
had ever heard the whiz of a*shot, or got .some powder from the touch- 
hole qf adong-gun, fired in anger, sticking in his foreliead. When I 
told them about grape-shot flying about like liailslones, and two-and- 
thirty-pounders flying in suclj quantiticf that tliey often met together 
and bounded back into the guns from which they were fired, they looked 
as much astonished as if they were walking about amongst old Hosier’S 
ship’s company, ^who were, as the song says, — ‘ All in dreary hammocks 
shrouded.’ ” 

“ Why, Ben,” said Bob, “ for the matter of that, I do think it was 
a bit of a: yarn, I mean about the shot bounding back ; but as to the 
ghosts, that’s all true enough, for I saw them myself walking about in 
their hammocks, with the devvs^Jashed up and down, and the grummets 
shoved under the lashing. • If you turned them end-for-end they walked 
just as well ; %nd when the Admiral mustered them at divisions, they 
sf^od in a lirfb lik6 a parcel of miller’s sacks.” 

You saw thaty Bob, yourself?” 

“ Just as clear as the moon you were talking about; but shoot 
a-head, Ben, or you’ll never finish the yarn,” 

“ Well, Bob, after I had spun my yarn, I asked for a pipe, but I 
might as well have asked for an omnibus. ‘ A pipe,* says one, turning 
his eyes towards me ; ‘ what’s a pipe ? Do you mean the boatswain’s 
call V ‘ Call, be d — d,’ said 1. ‘ I mean a yard of clay with a bowl at 

tl)c end of it, into which you put some baccy, and when its lighted you 
clap the other end in your mouth, and blow a cloud — now, do you 
unden^tand V 

“ ‘ I can offer you a cigar — real Havana, or Orizaba — either a /wer/e 
or Jloxoy ixyapelila or pajarita , — but pipes,’ said a young on§, with a 
curl of the lip, Hve have long sinqp exploded.’ 

“ * Well, hafld here one then,’ said 1, and, finding it good tobacco, I 
bit off half a fathom, which I rolled about for a chaw — and lighting 
another, blew a cloud. VVell,’ said I, ‘you gentlemen have ^lered the 
Service not a little. It’s all for the belter aloft and below ; but IMou’t 
think, no offence you know, qiy lads, that you are the same set of men 
like as used to beat Monsieur over the water there ; but you’re all young 
ones, and may do well enough when the next breeze comes. A volun- 
teer, we ahvay8^ai(}f was worth two pressed men ; so now I’ll volunteer 
a song fcir you ; it’s all about what we used to do, and about him that* 
^led us on, like a hero — and fell for us all, like»a man. 

“ ‘ A^ong, a song,’ said one or two of them ; L^ut it was as clear as 
a pike- staff that they considered the ^ling vulgar, although they had 
no objection to the grog. That taste. Bob, Is just as fresh in the Navy 
as ever, although thf\y do swamp half of them with tea. I cleared my 
old voice as well as 1 could, and gave them the following stave, which 
I wrote myself when,I was laid up in ordinary iia^ Gre^enwich : — 
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1 sail’d with Nelson many a year, I’ve been in many a breeze, 

But I never saw the mountains which the landsmen call the seas; 

But I’ve seen the eye of Nelson beam, with pleasure and delight, 

As ho gave the word — Be steady, boys I — your enemy’s in sight.” 

When the battle is begun 
Half the business is done. 

For seamen never Ifeave their foes till the victory is won. 

Off Qlape St. Vii^Jent, long ago, a Spanish fleet spy’d. 

And long ere noon was come and pass’d, our strength with them we try’d. 

The Isidore and Holy Uoe — were prizes made in half-an-hour— < 

And four large ships had struck their flags, and own’d the BritisK staman’s 
power. 

When the battle y’^s begun ( 

Half the business was done, «. 

For sailors never leave their foes till the victory is won. 

At Teneriffe we caught it there, and Nelson lost his good right arm ; 

But all the shots they bla/ed away, they never did myself much harm. 

At Copenhagen I was there, and never got a wound that day. 

But lent a hand and heart to tow the Danish fleet from poit away. 

When that battle was begun 
Half the business was done, 

For seamen never leave their foes till the^victorj’^ is won. 

At Trafalgar the hero fell, and when the day was won he died ; 

But England mourn’d the victory-^for Nelson was old England’s pride. 

But he shall live on every lip, and every tongue shall speak hisofame, • 

And the watchword of the tars shall be our ever-glorious Nelson’s name. 

When that battle was begun 
Half the business was done, 

For the seamen fought like jolly tars till the victory was won.” 

“ * Chorus, my lads! and give us a drop of grog, for sorrow is dry, 
they say, and I like to keep mine afloat. Those were the good days 
my boys ; then when we went to sea we made sure of some prize- 
money, and when we got into harbour the women gave us three clieers, 
and lent us a hand to spend it.' Well, Bob, as you may suppose, 1 was 
in high spirits ; for, although at first very few joined in the chorus, yet 
towards the last verse they one and all chimed m ; and I’m blessed if I 
don't think the Captain’s lips were moving about as if he was singing 
it also. <■ 1 thought. Bob, I had set the blood of the ^“''.nien in motion, 
and that I should get a song in return, such as I migh^ bring back to 
Greenwich and sing to all hands — such a one as would make us know 
that other men had sprung up worthy to follow in his steps, and that 
the Bjfitist tars might still say, 

‘‘ Then steady, boys, be steady, and keep up your glorious mime, 

And you’ll never want a Nelson, boys, to lead you on to fame.” 

There were one ©r two of them who wanted to get me into a line, and 
I saw plain enough that they wanted me to sing aiu^ drink until I should 
.get hazy, and then that would have been fine nuts for the nipnkeys to 

crack, to find Nelson^s old follower and coxswain setting so bad an 
example as to be drunk ; but that I never did when I was a young man, ‘ 
and therefore it was" not ifkely that I would disgrace the Greenwich 
uniform ; for I lake it, Bob, that any man with this cocked hat comes 
senior officer over a gunner afloat. ‘ Well,' said I, ‘^my lads, every man 
in his turn — who sings next V Well, i^o one spoke, but 1 saw a 
youngster who had got a fathom of twisted hair round his neck, 
hemming and hawing, Cnd clearing the cobwebs frdm his throat, as if he 
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was willing to give us a sSive. He was a jf)ice*]ad enougjb, but, although 
be tried to look a seaman, yet he wa? more in reality of one of your 
shore-going fellows, who dress themselves up in checked shirts and 
straw hats, and get adrift on the Thames pulling boat races. ‘ Now 
. thgp, my lads,' said I, ‘ silence for Tom Gingerbr^d's song ;^nd Tom 
began, having first looked at a piece of glass he bad tied to'^e end of 

the hair round his neckj — 

• 

‘ How sweet to -v^alk by the streamlet’8|iide 
With a blooming, young, and blushing bride ; 

How sweet to hear from the thrush’s Uiroat 
The warbled song of its cheerful note ; 

How sweet is thef essamine Ifower and k^ove, 

) When«at evening wo walk with the girl we Ipve.’ 

“ OVh that’s something like,’ they all said — ‘ go on, Tom Ginger- 
bread— give us another verse, my lad.* 

* How sweet to gaze on the summer sky, 

Which brightly shines in my true love’s eye ; 

* And sweet is the lock of her raven hair 

Kound the neck of her sailor treasured there ; 

And sweeter than sweets which the sweet bee sips 
Is the moisture whicli dwells on her rosy lips.’ 

“ ‘ Bravo, bravo, Tom Gingerbres^ ! That*8 the song — nothing that’s 
vulgar — ^notliing that’s low ; we have done with powder and shot and 
all that, and that’s the real delight, lovely woman.’ ‘ If I had Tom’s 
voice,’ said another, * I would warble like a nightingale in a shrnbi 
bery.* 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘ begging your pardon, my lads, I think these two 
verses d — d nonsense, and no more to compare to that song, “ Come 
cheer up, my lads, *tis to glory we steer,” than — no offence you know — 
you are to the boat’s crew of the Surprise whicli jumped on the Her- 
mione’a deck. What the devil,* said I, getting as red in the face as a 
marine’s jacket, * has a man, whose ship is his home, to do with locks 
of hair and twopenny rivers, or a parcel of curse<l chirrupping birds 
stowed away in a bush, and screaming with their mouths open as if they 
wanted sonje^thing to eat ? — Aye, aye, I thought how it would be when 
they docked bundled the shoe-buckles overboard, antf, instead 

of a ropeyarn fdr a lanyard to his Ifnife, had some twisted hair from the 
head of a true-love. There’s none of you loye the women more than 
I do , but when a mail’s^ afloat he ought to think of his ship, his king, 
and his grog.’ * • 

“ I soon saw, Bob, that I was oji the wrong tack, and therefore I 
went about, and says I, ‘ Let’s bave another song and another drop;’ and 
this they seemed inclined to listen to, so I volunteefbd another ; but 
they all called out fip: John Tendersides, wlio was the only man on the 
forecastle ^who looked like a seaman — he had got a pair of whiskers* 

large enough to have housed Tom Gingerbread’s nightingale ; and if 
The had not regularly new mowed his chin, he, would have had a beard 
as long aB the Grand Turk’s in a week ; his liair was bushy and thick, 
and he was a fine broad-shouldered feilbw, bi^ enough and ugly enough 
to have fought a Spanish bull, or turned a tiger inside out. ‘ Now,* said 
1 to myself, ’ 1 shall get a stav^ such as 1 used to hear,’ for his voice was 
as gru|P as a coaLheaver's after he has cleared^a collier and been the 
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chanting man «f the crew. * Ay/ said I, * h^ng yourself^ Jack, to an 
anchor, and give it to us like a man ; I’m blessed if it does not do offers 
heart good to see So much hair left about a sailor — ^liere, take my share 
of grog out of the pannakin, and start a-head.* 

WeU^ Bob, he tajkes the pannakin whilst 1 held the bottle all rerdy 
to add a little more to the allowance, and then lugging out a pocket- 
handkerchief, and wiping his lips, he sung, in ^ voice loud enough to 
hail a ship in the middl^ of an, action— ^ 

< I’d be a butterfly bom in a bower/ 

1 started up as if a musket-ball had struck me through the heart, shied 
the grog-bottle overboard, and, humming ‘ When abroad on the ocean 
we meet the proud foe/ 1 toddled below to my hammock, and lifted up 
a stave to ' tne sweet little cherub which sits up aloft, to keep watch for 
the life oiypor Jack.’ 

** I’m %ore, Bob, and if ever they catch me afloat again amongst 
your Tendersides and Gingerbreads, may 1 be kicked to death by cock- 
roaches, or sucked to a skeleton by mosquitoes/’ 


MILITARY GAMES AND PASTIMES. 

An erroneous opinion appears of late to have made some inroad in 
the public mind — an opinion, however, that requires only a little calm 
consideration and impartial comparison entirely to remove^ We allude 
to the impression that the manhood of England, and the soldiery of 
the most victorious, the most splendid Army of Europe, have lost much 
of that spirit of military enthusiasm, and even some portion of that 
moral and physical courage, which scattered the enemies of our little 
isle, conquered and dispersed, over half the plains of Europe. 

We do not purpose entering into any argument to disprove vvliat is 
not, norjs likely to be, the case ; and if we did require proof to sub- 
stantiate facts to the contrary, one which is so fresh fc ‘iTjo hearts of all 
Englishmen would be sufficient to kop the mouths of such croakers, 
viz. — that four hundred Marines, as recently as the 16th of March, 
stood flrtiiand unsupported against many thousands of tiic best guerrilla 
troops in the world — troops fighting not for pay, but their homes, 
children, and their dearest birth-right— liberty ; and, after having re- 
pulsed their opponents by their courage and manly bearing, they 
retreated with that perfect order, discipline, and chivalric contempt ol 
danger, that called forth the universal praise Europe — while the 
veteran chief of the French Army on the line of the Pyrenef^s, looked 
on with the generous and unalloyed admiration of one who had led 
troops both to victojry and under reverses. 

This one instance would bo sufficient to prove to any military man 
that the high discipline ahd bravery of the Royal Forces remains un- 
diminished and unequalled ; and let them but appear once more undei 
the bimner of Old England, fighting in her just cause, and the delusion 
to which WC havc^allu^d will be signally dissipated. 

The cause of such a strange opinion having ^ne forth to the Work 
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requires to be ooilced, and, we donceive^ must arise from the late defeat 
of the British Legion by the Carlist Army at Hernani, 

Previous to going farther into our subject, we must inform our 
readers, that, with the exception of being an armed force, to fight with 
btllet and bayonet, they had scarcely one similarity with the British 
Anny--whatever they might have had, if disciplined, organised, and 
commissioned by British ofiicera, fighting under British colours. As it 
was, with the exception of their Commandei^fin whom a more ghllant 
hear^ never existed), they retained scarcely a British officer in the 
whole Force ; and, although in many instances the men might have 
been of the same description as those enlisted for the tegular Army, 
yet ^re were thoSisanda of half-starved and wrenched mechanics, the 
drega of the metropolis, who most decidedly would have been refiis*ed 
had they ofFercid themselves to the medical men of any regiment in Her 
Majesity’s service. They served under no patriotic feeling — ^they fought 
not under the ensign of Old England — they had no “ esprit de corps '* — 
and, therefore, after doing more than could have been expected from 
such a force, they suffered reverses. This cannot affect the reputation 
^ of the British Army, • • H 

We ourselves entered that Army young; and it was our good fortune 
to advance oiiickly, as regards promotion, in one of the finest regiments 
of our Sovereign’s service. Every regiment in the British service is 
now, hgwever, so well disciplined, that it would be invidious were we to 
attempt to oiler comparisons: yet my assertion will be held good when 
I state, that to none would we yield the palm of high soldier-like bear- 
ing, perfect organization, and good and gentlemanly feeling, that 
existed throughout the corps — qualities which dispersed their admirable 
effects alike to men and officers. Yet this was not alone the advantage 
most prized. We had a Colonel whose uncleviating amiability of cha- 
racter and kindness of heart enabled him to carry on the strictest system 
of discipline with the most praiseworthy results, at the same time gain- 
ing the good opinion and affection alike of officers and soldiers. This 
corps, which shall be nameless, has still the good fortune of being com- 
manded by./,vColonel in no manner less worthily beloved tijan he to 
whom we reteri(^and in consequence the corps has by no means lost its 
higli and deservedly good name. 

We must beg your forbearance, gentle reader, in thus having delayed 
more interesting subjects, in offering the feelings of an overcharged 
heart to the remembrances of our ancient comrades, amongst^ whom 
we passed our years, from tl^e age of nineteen to twenty-four, both as 
Subaltern and Captain, perhaps the happiest of our lives — and we feel 
no slight emotion as we recal the merry days of our first military 
enthusiasm. y 

Our quarter was Malta, perhaps one of the most agreeable, both as 
regards officers and soldiers, in the world.* During the winter and 
spring months, the weather being not too* hot, ouy drill was incessant, 
although, from the nature of its performance, by no means arduous or 
unpleasant. For instance, proper days in each week were appointed 
for rope-drill — ^now„ I believe, generally practised throughout the Army ; 
two for battalion-drill ; and^one or both of the remaining days for prac- 
•ticalKield-drill — ^whjch requires explanation, and isiJ in our opinion, an 
admirable plan on every account, both jas regards the knowledge to be 
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game4 by the men, and the means it offered of drawing them from 
the degrading effects of idleness and the canteen. 

On the days appointed, the battalion paraded all hands ; the men’s 
rations having been served out early, each man carrying his own pro- 
portion ; the equipment, heavy marching order. Thus prepared, M 3 (S 
marched into the country, sometimes in one direction, then in another, 
as circumitances or choice, suggested; the band playing merrily until 
we rjil^hed the outskirts of the garrison. ^ Then was the order to 
“ march easy” given, and away we went with arms trailing ; the cigar 
and the short clay-pipe sent forth their agreeable fumes ; thfi merry 
laugh and the manly joke prevailed ; aryl good humour, without the 
si latest deviation from relative positions, pervaded the whole ^anks. 
After marching some distance, we halted at a chosen spot; such as 
offered the necessary objects of wood and water for the bivouack. 
Arms were then piled, and squads were told off as follows : — one num- 
ber to light fire ; another to bring dried wood and water ; another to 
cook, and so forth : and thus, in a very short space, the rations were 
smoking in the mess-tins on their bivouack fires. The officers then 
prepared their pic-nic, having alsq provided themselves with the , 
means of dining^n a meal which a long morning’s walk made most 
palatable. « 

The grog being over (and fine days of course were only chosen), we 
commenced a variety of pastimes, such as quoits, race-running, leaping, 
and at times foot-ball ; in all of which both officers and men most 
heartily joined, giving occasionally some Kttle prize to the successful 
aspirants in athletic feats. Indeed we remember with pride having 
been ourselves rather a good runner, and having a variety of struggles 
with the acting serJeant-major, who was a young and active man, as 
well as with numerous privates of the corps. 

During these pastimes military experience was not forgotten : 
piquets were placed in the best positions, as before an enemy ; these 
being relieved at short periods, thereby making it as much a pastime 
as a drill, and practically teaching this most necessary military acquire- 
ment. rj^ow and then a party was thrown out for a sham aUaek? adding 
both to the interest of the scene and the excitement, 

These country pastimes and drills were repeatedly taking place, 
weather permitting, and it is astonishing how much good-will and 
energy, both in mind and body, were created throughout the corps 
by su6h means of agreeable instruction. On the line of march a 
variety of movements were practised where the nature of the country 
admitted : such as increasing and diminisliing front, attack of advance 
guards, forming squares, passing over narrow bridges, throwing out 
skirmishers, &c. 

' We are conscious that an order exists that officers in command.of regi- 
ments should practise their men in athletic amusements. We are not, 
however, aware of its being generally, if ever, attended to. Yet near 
many of our garrison towns admirable ground may be found Vor such 
agreeable military exercises'^as I have mentioned above, — for instance, 
Portsmouth, Portsdown Hill — Winchester has its downs — Exeter, 
Plymouth, and many others in the immediate neighbourhood of open 
and extensive heath-lan^s, where ample spare wood and water are to be . 
found. Depots as welf as regiments will equally find the benefit of 
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such practical drills, and ample time will be It^ft for the steady parade- 
drill of a barrack-square, whereas over-idleness sends half who have 
mon^y to smoke and drink in the canteen. 

Some may imagine that it is derogatory for officers thus to enter 
iwto merriment and amusement with their me^. If so, they must 
indeed be few in the British Army, amongst whom the most noble and 
the most aristocratic of^he land^are to be found, and who are ever the 
first to spurn such contemptible ideas. them turn to hi^ry, 
there^may be found how ancient is the date or military pastime. "Per- 
sons of rank were formerly taught in tbeir childhood to relish such 
exercises as were of a martjal nature, ^nd the ^ery toys that were put 
into tfieir hands a» playthings were calculated to bias the mind in their 
fiivodr. We find in an ancient volume an account of a toy of a curious 
nature, as follqws A knight on horseback, both made of brass : t^^e 
man may be readily separated from the horse, and is so contrived as to 
be thrown backwards by a smart blow upon the top of the shield or the 
front of his helmet, and replaced again with much ease. Two such 
toys were requisite ; each of them having a string made fast in the 
front of the pedestal ; beiftg theji placed at a distance, in opposition the 
one to the other, they w^^re violently drawn together, in imitation of 
two knights jilting, and by the concussions of the spears against the 
slrields, if dexterously managed, one or both of the men were cast to 
ll\c ground.” We have alluded to this to show how much a spirit of 
military enthusiasm existed amongst the younger branches of all classes 
of our ancestors, more particularly of the nobility — an ardour that 
descended in hasty strides until, undiminished, it spread itself into the 
ranks of our modern armies, and was undoubtedly the means of inspir- 
ing in their hearts that chivalric feeling of moral and physical courage 
which in recent ages has enabled the soldiery of England to shine so 
victoriously conspicuous in the annals of military history. 

The great military taste that formerly existed in Great Britain is 
undoubtedly to be traced, in the first instances, to the more aristo- 
cratic classes : with their energy, which at a later date met with a 
check, mi*^bt be observed some demoralization in the lowy orders. 
These eflcctr^^e, however,* only temporary, and at the sound of the 
war-cry all thin bravery natural to the inhabitants of our isle returned. 
Our army at the present day becomes more and more honourably and 
aristocratically oflicered^; education and birth of the highes^ order are 
anxiously seeking to enter the profession of arms, and were anotlffer call 
for the unfurling of the British flag to take place, the extent of moral 
courage, by far the most vaTuable, would far outstep any effects that a 
cessation of military feats in arms might have causecT. 

When the militayy enthusiasm, which so strongly characterized the 
middle ^ges, had subsided, and chivalry was on the decline, a prodigi* 
OU8 change to^ place in the nature and jnanners of the nobility. 
Violent exerciro, requiring the exertions* qf muscular strength, grew 
out of fishion with persons of rank, and, of course, were consigned to 
the amusement of the lower classes, *and Ctie education of the former 
became of a more delicate nature. 

This example of^the nobility Wf^s soon followed by persons of less 
.consequence ; and the neglect of military exercii^es prevailed so generally 
that the interfexencS of the Legislature was thibught necessary to pre- 
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yent iU influence being universally diffused^ and to correct the bias of 
the common mind-^for the lower orders readily acquiesced whh the 
relaxation of meritorious exertions, and fell into the vices 6f the times, 
resorting to such games and recreations as promoted idleness and dis- 
sipation, by which t^ey lost their money, and, what is worse, thqh* 
reputation — entailing poverty and distress on themselves and their 
families. « , , 

The romantic notions of chivalry appear to have lost their vigour 
towirds the conclusion oi the fifteenth century, especially in this coun- 
try, where a continued series of intestine commolfbna emplo*^edthe 
exertions of every man ^f propqfty, and rpal battles afforded but little 
leisure to exercise the mockery of war. It is true, indeed, that tilts and 
tournaments, with other splendid exhibitions of military skill, '*were 
o ccasionully exercised, and with great brilliancy, so fat as pomp and 
finery could contribute to make them attractive, till the end of the pre- 
ceding century. These splendid pastimes were encouraged by the 
sanction of royalty, and this sanction was perfectly politic—ron the 
one hand it gratified the vanity of th|t nobility, and on the other it 
amused the populace, who, being delighted with such shows of grandeur, ^ 
were thereby diverted from reflecting too deeply upon the grievances 
they sustained. It is, however, c.ertain that the jousts and taurna- 
ments offbe latter ages; with all their pomp, possessed bub little of tke 
primitive spirit of chivalry. 

Henry VII. patronized the gentlemen and officers of his court in the 
practice of military exercises. Henry VIII. not only countenanced the 
practice of military pastimes by permitting them to be exercised without 
restraint, but also endeavoured to make them fashionable by his owu 
example. Even after his accession to the throne he continued daily to 
amuse himself in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling, or dancing, 
and frequently in tilting, tournaying, fighting at the barriers with swords 
and battle-axes, and such like martial recreations, in most of which few 
could excel him. He was also exceedingly fond of hunting; and 
charging dexterously with the lance at the tilt, leaping, and running, 
were necessary accomplishments for a man of fashion. 

Again,' we canopt be misinformed respecting the ^<li3alion of the 
nobility and others in the reign of Ja'mes L, who with^Hs own hands 
drew out a set of rules for the nurture and conduct of an heir apparent 
to the throne, addressed to his eldest son, the Prince of Wales. From 
this piftblicktion, remarkable as it is, we shall select such parts as respect 
the recreations said to be proper for gentlemen and officers of his time. 

“ Certainly,” he says, “ bodily exercisejsf and games are very com^ 
mendable, as welPfor banishing of idleness, the mother of all vice, as for 
making the body able and durable for travel!, ar^d very necessarie 

and especially use such games on horseback as ’may teach you to 
handle your <»rms thereon^ such as the tilt or the ring, and low riding 
for handling the sword.*’ , • 

The discontinuation of bodily exercises afforded a propoi^ionable 
quantity of leisure for the euHiv&tion of the mind ; so that the man- ' 
ners Oi mankind were softened by degrees ; and learning, which 
had been so long neglected, became fashippable, add was esteemed an 
indispensable mark of a polite education. Many of the pastimes that, 
had been countenanced 'by the nobility, and sanctioned by their example 
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in the middle ages, grew into disrepute in mddern times, and were con- 
demned as vulgar, and unbecoming the notice of a gentleman. Throw- 
ing the hammer and wrestling/' says an author of the seventeenth cen- 
tury/** we hold them exercises not so well beseeming nobility, but rather 
th^ soldiers in the camp of the Prince's guard.** Burton, in his “Anatomy 
of Melancholy/* gives us a general view of the Sports most prevalent 
in the seventeenth century, ** Bowling, shooting, quoits, wrestling, leap- 
ing, running, fencing, swimmingf, foot-balls, and the like, are* cotton 
recreations of country folks.'* # A 

W% might bring forward a hundred other instances to prove ^at 
military games and pastimes were ne^ver neglected in days gone by. 
The joust, as a mili^^ry pastime, is mentioned by \Villmm of Malmesbury, 
and said to have been practised in the reign of King Stephen. In the 
eighth year of the reign of Bdward I., Roger de Mortimer, a nobleman 
of great opulehbe, established a round-table at Kenilworth for the encou- 
ragement of military pastimes, where one hundred knights with as many 
ladies w.ere entertained at his expense. And we may add, to show that 
(he commoner, as the noble, took interest in feats of arms, that, in honour 
^of tlm marriage of Richard. Duke of York with the Lady Ann.', daughter 
tcylne Duke of Norfolk, |ix gedtlenien challenged allcomers, whatever 
tlLir rank, at the just roial to ruqne in osting harnies alonge a tilte, 
and to strikd thirteen strokes with swordes." 

It would be absurd were we to suppose that the ancient games and 
military exercises to which we have alluded could be carried on in the 
present age. We are fully aware that Mammon now reigns pre-eminent 
in Old England, and that the love of gain has far banished the feeling 
ol chivalry. Soldiers and sailors — amongst whom are slill to be found 
numbers of the heroes of Trafalgar and the Nile, with hundreds of Wel- 
lington’s followera — are in the present day mere intruders, permitted 
from necessity, as a kind of mercenary body, to watclj oi^er the doings 
of the unionist, operative mechanic, and Radical brawler and revolu- 
tionist. Their hard-earned pay is distributed with a niggardly hand, 
and the brave and proud defenders of England’s honour and glory are 
looked ungn only as the needy despoilers of her revenues. It would 
tlierefore be to conceive, and more than improbable to hope, that 

any expense wuld be incurred placing means in the hands of the 
commanding officers of regiments to facilitate practical military exer-p 
cises ; and we are all fully aware that in tliis little isle — the land of the 
fiee — no man can stepT on his neighbour’s land, be it oiiy a^waste, 
without incurring a penalty : true freedom, indeed ! Nevertheless there 
are many lands in the immaliate neigbbourhood of barracks actually 
belonging to Government, and where these exist many military exer- 
cises beyond the actpal battalion drill may be practised. We remember, 
in the corps in wWch we bad the honour to serve, that at times the 
junior officer of the regiment had the command of tlic battalion ; 

subalterns at periods acted in command of companies, also as Majors, 
and werft invariably obliged, at stated periods, to» attend the orderly- 
room, or act as Adjutant, even when-tliat ^officer was present with the 
regiment. 

The above duties? come under the head of barrack-square drill, and 
are most advisable. The practical field-drill, wbicji may be attended 
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to with tnuch interest in {he way of military pastime, is, however, the 
subject to which we more particularly wish to call the attention of our 
readers. 

For instance, let the regiment or dep^t march into the country; if not 
sufiiciontly strong, taking with them the ropes for rope-drill. Qn 
arriving at any situation or part of the country suited to the nature of 
the exerejse, let the force be divided into two ^r more brigades ; when 
men are not sufficient, the ropes can be made use of. Every ofieer may 
the Aave an opportunity of commanding in the field ; pickets may be 
thrown out and relieved; positions for attack and defence tn^y be 
taken up ; and numeretps milit^y and nqpst advisable exercises may 
take place, that otherwise no young officer not having seen service can 
possibly understand hy theory — ^above all, the theory of military move- 
ments, which are, generally speaking, ill defined and most incomprehen- 
sible. The drill being over, there are hundreds of pastimes which 
both officers and men would enter into with spirit, and without incur- 
ring the slightest expense, all tending to inspire that good feeling in 
the ranks which ought to be so much encouraged and so much approved 
of — engendering an esprit de corps, which|^ once obtained, scarcely^ 
ever leaves a battalion. Cricket, quoits, runmng, leaping, single-stiok, 
are all manly games, and all tending to health and good feeling. SuAh 
may be practised in the summer ; in the winter, running, quoits, and foot- 
ball are all good and healthy pastimes — and, if possible, all barracks 
ought to be provided with a ground for some of these exercises. In 
fact, anything to keep the mind alive, and prevent those demoralizing 
and hateful effects, both physically and morally, that idleness and 
drunkenness must be the means of engendering. 

We are aware of the difficulty of collecting a large force in any part 
of England, with the exception of the neighbourhood of London ; and 
the embodying of troops of the household, or those in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, is at all times difficult for any period 
sufficiently long to have a desired effect ; otherwise the formation of 
camps during the summer months would be most advantageous, and a 
practical means thereby obtained to instruct young officer^^ in field- 
drills and campaigning, which could otherwise onl}^i^ obtained by 
theory. One of these encampments ^did take place, ash&e public are 
aware, under the eye of the Sovereign, at Windsor Park ; and, although 
of limited duration and force, it held forth the hope of a continuation. 
Such QwcaiVipments are greatly practised by foreign armies, particularly 
in the summer months ; and in our opinion the cantonment of troops 
under canvass for an occasional week inffine summer weather would 
act with just as much effect with small as with large bodies, and then 
would come the opportunity of practising numq^ous pastimes and 
l\ealtby evolutions totally impracticable in garrison. ^ 
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THE DRUMSTICK CLUB ; OR, SKETCHES OF l^AVAL LIFE. 

No. VIII. 

Here I am once more upon the Greenwich Terrace. It is a spot I 
delight in ; for here nyr fancy can luxuriate in regiembranc^s of boy- 
hood, and of those to whom my heart was afpjctionately attached — my 
venerated father — my brothers — the dear littre girl who first waftned 
my bfcist with the most delightful sensations — all are present before 
my imagination, though nearly all are^now mouldering in their graves. 
Whal an affair is ^leath ! How it severs the dearest ties, and tears 
asunder the bonds of earthly associations ! And what a mystery, toO ! 
The fair creation is spread abroad in all its summer glory — the plants, 
the trees, the flowers, the growing grain — the bright, warm sun, the 
clear, blue sky*— I feel all their influences in my very soul, and yet, 
perhaps, in a few hours, my eyes may be finally closed upon the scene, 
and i\i4 place which once knew me will know me no more for ever. 

Qp€ of my brothers was apprenticed to a builder in this neighbour- 
hood ; and when I was ii\ a frigate fitting out at Deptford, almost every 
evening we were on this Terrace ^ith the dear little creatures that 
svtteeteued tl#e toils of life ; and when the shades of twilight fell over the 
face of nature, and the blackbird had ceased his plaintive song, poor 
Sam would awake the stillness of the arcades with his octave flute, 
pouring forth such rich, mellifluous tones, that the worthy old tars, as 
they sat in their small cabins listening to the reverberations which 
swelled tlirougli the long vaulted passages of the building, declared that 
“ he played like an angel.” How they formed their judgments, or on 
wliat part of tliis •terrestrial globe they had heard the angels playing 
flutes, arc questions I never put to them. 

Poor Sam ! never was there a mortal who possessed a lighter heart 
or a quicker pair of heels. He was the very essence of good-nature. 
His heart was d^pro bono publico store of kindness and generosity, and 
large deqja^ds were constantly made upon bis stock. But Sam wanted 
to see more and he thought a cruise or two at sea wotild afford 

him the best m^eans of gratifying •his wishes; but there he was bound 
hard and fast to his master, who could not be prevailed upon to cancel 
the bit of parchment. We ail begged hard ; out Sam was an excellent 
workman, and his master remained inexorable. He thfti itok to 
plaguing his mistress, romped with the maids, got the children into mis- 
chief, kept a monkey that brbke the crockery, and knocked the clothes- 
horse into the fire. In short, he tried every schemtJ to weary out the 
old man’s patience, hut without avail. He was a second Job in this 
instance : for his rifaster would not part with his apprentice. , 

I At last Sam was non est inventus^ and, though the strictest inquiries 
f and a rigid search were made for him, no intelligence of bis whereabout 
L could btPgained. The profession of Burking was at that time unknown, 
rand therefore no suspicion of his having bscome a “ subject” for ana- 
tomical lectures was excited ; but it was conjectured that he had gone 
forth to visit the gtftat world, of which he had heard so much and seen 
so little. About eight months afterwards, and as junior Luff belong- 
ing t8 a sloop-of-waf , I was sent up to Sheerness in a beautiful French 
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)»rivateer- cutter that we hhd captured near that remarkable wen on the 
ocean, Heligoland! On my arrival at the iMttle Nore I was compelled 
to bring up for the tide ; and, the Indefatigable frigate lying there refitting, 

I considered it a part of my duty to go on board, and make my report 
to Captain Fife. , 

1 ascended the frigate’s side» and was passing over the gangway, 
when 1 beheld a countenance that it was impo^ible for me to forget. 
To be sure it was heneath a glazed hat, with^a coat'<>f^rms in front, 
and nothing more than we head of the possessor was visible above the i 
combings of the ihain>batchway, and that only for an instaiAr, *^et it 
was sufficient for me to^ recognij^e my brother, and, to the surprise of 
Captain Fife and his officers, instead cif walking: with a measured 
official step to the quarter-deck, 1 jumped downline hatchway after the 
head, and had a grand cjiace round the main-deck. Stop him — stop 
him 1” shouted I, for Sam was too quick for me, and iVould have sunk 
in tlie darkness of the orlop ; but, as they were washing decks, the 
ladders were up to be holy-stoned, and he was not yet seaman^ enougli 
to descend by the stancheon. Finding that further secrecy vv^ hope- 
less, he hove-to and surrendered at discreti(,m, and 1 hastened^^ the^ 
quarter-deck to explain matters to Ihb Captain, who very gracioc^ly 
received my apologies ; and, in a few days afterwards, Sam was remold 
into another ship, where he received the rating to whicluby birth and 
education he was more entitled than that of Captain’s joiner of the 
Indefatigable. But I fear 1 did him no material kindness by the 
removal ; for, though he served with much credit to himself during the 
remainder of the war, yet, for want of interest, lie never rose a step 
higher, and for the last eleven or twelve years has been stationed in 
some of the wildest parts of Ireland in the Coast-Guard Service, whilst 
numbers who entered the Navy since the peace are honoured (but then 
they are honourable or right honourable) Post-Captains, 

And now a word or two about pretty Susan Grey, with her large blue 
eyes and her laughing lip — her fair complexion, in which the rose vied 
with the lily, and her flaxen ringlets that wildly wantoned in the breeze. 
Oh ! how devotedly did my heart worship Susan Grey. She was my 
first-love,^ and the endearing remembrance will live Uwp'ltfBgest in iny 
mind. Her father was one of the Sunspareils on the glorious first of 
June (and here the observation may not be misplaced, that Lord Hugh 
Seymour yeceived his education at Greenwich School), and now he 
enjoy(<d thfe snug moorings of the Hospital, witii a pretty little house by 
the side of the park, for his furious little wife and liis lovely little daugh- 
ter ; the former a compound.pf snuif and methodism, the latter an angel, 
in my estimation, though she did not play the flute. 1 could not boast 
of enjoying much of the old lady’s favour. In fact, Susan ^ya8 forbidden 
(o speak to me; and I was threatened with all the rigour of a broom* 
stick and a bucket of water, if I was found cruising near the 'premises. 
But what were broomsticks, or buckets of water, with pretty Susan Grey ' 
in view. Nay, I wou4d havd blessed the broomstick for her saka, though 
it had broken my head. L would have undergone a dozen cold baths 
to testify ike impossibility of their subduing the warmth of my regard. 

One Sunday evening— it was the last interview I hatl with Susan, 
for the frigate went down the river the next morning— Mrs. Grey .repaired 
to the Methodiet ebapei; but her daughter remained at home, and,hs she 
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complained of being sorely afflicted with the headache, her mother 
reaghed down the great family Bible, that the n)ai4||| might cure her 
malady by reading. Alas! poor girl, her pain was more in the heart 
than in the head ; for she expected me, as soon as the old lady departed, 
to^ome and bid her “ farewell 

farewell ! oh, what meaning there is in that little compound, “ fare- 
well V* To how many thousands has it been the last uUeraitce of the 
human voice — the last ^unds that have thrilled upon the ear, till the 
whole heart vibratetl with agony I And Susjm Grey and I were that 
night Hqp part! I was punctual to my appointment — seven o’clock— 
gave the signal, and was admitted. ^Swiftly flew the minutes — 
being lall that could^be allowwl me, ana fifty of them had flown in the 
delicious intercourse of innocent affection, when a noise at the door 
announced the unexpected return of the furious little Mrs. Grey. Now, 
though Susan v^as her pet, her darling, yet she never suffered her to 
have own way, unless their views perfectly coincided — the old lady 
was also extremely jealous of any other person’s love, and shuddered at 
the ba^ idea of that worst of abominations — a sweetheart ; declaring 
^hatt;Aukey** — (I could l^ve knocked the old woman down for calling 
ne^^y such a barbarous naihe) — Sukey would be quite young 
enough to think of such a thing wh^n she had attained the age of forty, 
unieas, indent, one of the methodist preachers should avow a yearning 
for the damsel,” and then the mother “ would have been happy to have 
resigned her pretty playful lamb into the charge of the shepherd of the 
flock.” 

However, there she was, knocking at the door, and Susan, knowing 
her mother’s choleric temper, did not dare delay, so I w’as thrust, or 
rather squeezed into a corner, between a cupboard and a clock-case, 
where I stuck as perpendicular and straight as the handle of a warming- 
pan. The door was opened, and Hov*'’s your head now, Sukey, dear ? 
That righteous and faithful preacher, the Reverend Addlepate Poking- 
horn, was likely to he over long in his discourse, and so, fearing for you, 
my child, I hastened home before he had concluded his fourteenth liead. 
Ah I now Sukey, love, if 1 could but sec you following in the steps of 
good M)^ oh4;i^ghorn, as his bride, he would soon convert* you into 
a babe of grace — he seeraeth to b^ well affected towards you, and he is 
a blessed man.” 

“ Dear mother,’* returned Susan, ** how often you have told me I am 
not old enough to think? of such things ; and Tm sure Mr.^ Poking— 
ihingumee — whaPs his name ? — ^he is at least fifty, and very ugly — 
besides, 1 don’t want to be made a babe of grace. Shall I get you a 
light to go up-stairs V* • 

No, Miss Perverseness — no,” rejoined the dame ; “ and pray what 
have you been dohig during my absence ?” Susan pushed the bool^ 
but did ilbt speak. Ay, I see,” continueil furious Mrs. Grey ; very 
edifying, truly ; reading the scriptures backwards ; for the bible is upside 
down. My inind misgives me sadly 1 ftave yoti liad any visitors — 
any hangers-on?” — and her voice grew shrill and spiteful — “ any sweet- 
hearts, girl ? Has not that son of Belial — that (me) — been here ?” 

Susan did not sp^ak, but she began to cry and sob, or rather to go 
through the motions, which* pretty nearly amountedAo the same thing ; 
but %\h old womAn>ijrQ m% kindled by her owfir surmises, and she was 
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using her best endeavours to blow the spark into a flame, so that very 
small notice was ifeen of her darling's distress*” 

“ I have warned you/’ added the dame — yes, I have warned you ! 
Is he not an officer, and a sailor, and are not all sailors, particularly 
sailor officers, rogues to the women V* ' 

“ No !” returned ousan, “ with quickness and spirit-^^* No, mother, 
no ! my father is npt a rogue, and never was a^rogue to you, mother !” 

“ Your father, girl ?”«bouted the peppery* dame, with an angry shake 
of her huge coal-skuttlc bonnet; Nobody can tell where. the shoe 
pinches but them as wears it. Does he go to chapel to hear tile ^ord ? 
Is he even commonly cjvil to th^t shining light, the Reverend Addlepate 
Pokinghorn, or to that mighty foe to Satan, the Reverend Whaponlode 
Whackdemon? Ay, I see how it is — your father encourages your 
liking for that spawn of Beelzebub who is still wallowing in the slough 
and slime of original sin ; but your mother, girl,‘ and I tell you 

that (me) shall not come after you ; you must and shall keep him 

at arm’s length, girl — keep him at arm’s length, I say and she suited 
the action to the word in a manner so exquisitely grotesque^ that I 
experienced great difficulty in refraining from bursts ot laugnterji^nd \ 
saw that it was much the same with Susan, w,ho could scarcely kee^^ber 
countenance. , J 

“ Shall I take your bonnet up-stairs, mother ?” inquired fche poor girl, 
“ or will you take it up yourself? Here is a light.” 

“ No, Miss Aggravation,” flamed the old woman, “ neither shall be 

done. I have my prickings — my misgivings about that (me). 

Pray, have you seen him to-night i** 

“ And if I have, mother,” answered Susan, “ I do not see any very 
great harm in it. But remember I do not say that 1 have, though I 
would rather see him a thousand times than Mr. Po&ingiron once.” 

“Pokinghorn, Miss Impudence,” uttered her mortified mamma; 
“ and to tell me so to my face. But what is the cupboard door doing 
open ?” It had been thrown back to screen me ; but I could distinctly 
bee, through the opening by the hinges, all that passed. Sliut it 
directly.” ^ ^ 

Susan* lifted the great Bible to carry it away, and ifttff^cTwith tremu- 
lous alarm, “ I will, presently, mother.” 

“It’s all up with me,” thought I, as I saw the old lady directing her 
keen gaze towards the place of my partial concealment. 

“ Sliut H this instant, miss,” exclaimed Mrs*: Grey, placing herself in 
a menacing attitude ; “ shut it, I say.” 

“ Oh !” shrieked Susan, as she threw hetself back on her chair. “Oh ! 
oh ! oh ! what shall I do — my head — my head — oh ! mother, fetch me 
the smelling-bottle down stairs.” 

r “ My head, indeed,” returned the old lady, in a tolie that there was no 
mibtaking ; “ a pretty smelling-bottle, truly. Pray, whose ^boots ar^ 
those peeping underneath t]ie cupboard door ? Is there not a pair of1 
feet in them ? Cornl^ out from behind that cloud, thou son of darkness 
shouted she, and a rattling amotfgst the fire-irons gave me a broad bine 
of the poker. “ Whoever you are, I command you to come forth.” 

Mrs. Grey nushed forward with the weapon, but Susan ^t before her 
—over went the table— -out went the light — down dropped the old lady> 
Stumbling over a chair*>^and in an instant I was iir>the passage. '^Susan 
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ran after me, screaming. 1 caught her to my heart — exchanged one 
deaF delicious kiss, passed through the doorway, and never saw her 
more.^ The next day we sailed, and went round to Portsmouth, and 
from thence to the Bast Indies, where we remained three years. On 
. mjfc return, I thought of pretty Susan Grey, and visited Greenwich — she 
was in her grave! Continually persecuted by ner mother, she had 
married Mr. Pokinghor^, whose^ cruelty and unkii^iness through jea- 
lousy soon broke her heart. •It was well the fellow did not come athwart 
my hawse at the moment ; and even now I hav^ logged him down for a 
sound^tttTashing, should he still be in the land of the living, and we 
should chance to fall into company together. Such was my final adieu 
to poor Susan Grey* * ^ 

But here am I talking of myself all this time, whfeft I ought to be 
the Club, pickit^ my devilled drumstick, and listening to the conversa* 
tion of the memoers, so as to be able to report proceedings. There sits 
the Admiral, as usual — not like Lot’s wife, a pillar of salt, but actually 
a moving column of cayenne — a perfect living pepper-box ; there also 
are th^aternity, and hark ! a proposition. 

► , “"Me. jou perfectly piepared. Captain Longsplice?” inquired the 
Admiral ; “ have you yoiy: memorandums ready T* 

V All reg'iar dubbed down, and smpothed off with a plane,’* whispered 
Bow Trenail f we’ve been dovetailing ’em together for this three weeks 
past!” 

“ Yes, Admiral, I am quite ready,” returned the Captain ; but, as I 
said just now, the adventures are those of an intimate acquaintance of 
mine, and perhaps do not come exactly witliin the scope of our regu- 
lations.” 

“ If they are interesting, I believe we are not exactly confined to 
personal memoirs,’^ said Hand sail. Good tales, biographies, or anec- 
dotes, will be acceptable. Is it not so, Admiral ?” 

Certainly ; it was thus I understood it,” responded the Admiral. 
“ Brandy, Starnboard !” 

“ Well then I will^^without hesitation, proceed with ray narrative,” 
added .Captain, for I think it will be found of some interest, 
and ” ^ * 

** Avast !” exclaimed the Admiril ; “ before we proceed any farther, 
gentlemen, I propose a vote of thanks to our friend Jolly, for his yarn.” 

This was cordially assented to ; the vote was passed ; and Captain 
Longsplice, having assorted his papers, said, “ Gentlemen,!; shall not 
for the present name the individual whose memoirs I am about to lay 
before you. Let it suffice thkt I knew him well. We were shipmates 
together, and for several years enjoyed each other’s cobfidence ; but, as 
it is not necessary to mention his name or rank, I shall charactexjiee my 
hero as ^ 

‘*POOR NED. 

“ It happened one bright, hot, dusty, dev, thirty, glorious summer 
^day, that Captain Nixon, of the Hohourable East India Company’s 
Service, and ship’s-husband to several large Indiamen of the first class, 
was passing the dtTidous hjm-shop near Temple Bar, on his way to 
the Royal Exchange, when he was accosted by^ a Iktle ragged urchin, 
who earnestly imploftd his charity : * for,* added the child, ‘ indeed I 
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am vary hungry.' The appeal for charity would, p#hap8, have been 
unheeded, from its commonplace occurrence, but the exclawatton, 

‘ indeed I am very hungry^* went home at once to the heart. 

Captain Nixon stopped, gaicd earnestly in ^ lad*i face, that was 
covered with dirt, saw, or thought he saw, traces of the truth of«ihe* 
declaration, and uttered — * Poor child, poor child ; hungry, eh V and 
his hand^^furabled ir his coat pocket for some rcoppers that he had un- 
knowingly left at homeW his table. • I haven't a ha’penny,’ my boy,* 
continued he ; ‘ but,* Whispered benervolence, * you have silje^r, and 
there's the ham-shop.* ‘ True, true,* responded the Captain to his own 
thoughts ; * and I have plenty to eat and^drink, whilst this unfortunate 
is crying with hiitter. Pray, who are you — whatVyour name ?*' 

' “ * Tm called IWor Ned,’ answered the boy ; * but I don't know who 
I am ; and I am so very, very hungry. Sir.' „ 

“ Nixon again looked steadfastly at the poor suppliant, and, moved 
to compassion by the tears that formed a kennel down his face, he 
exclaimed — ‘Ay, ay, I understand ; hungry, eh? Come, come along;* 
and he strode hastily onwards into the shop, where the savoferv and 
tempting viands sent forth their higb-flavc^ured steams to mo'tJk.^tha" 
olfactory nerves of the sons of poverty. * H<?re, my good woman,' said 
the humane seaman to a dashingly-dressed lady of co^’^pulent dimen- 
sions, who was standing at a sort of bar, whilst dishes 'land plate? of 
delicately-cut slices of Jewish abominations — perfect pictures even to 
tempt an Israelite to sin — flew about in all directions to the numerous 
customers in the various refectories. The very look of the carver was 
unique, as he flourished his long, sharp, shining blade, and skimmed ofl’ 
such thin shavings, to tickle the palate and whet the appetite by what 
it fed on. ‘ Here, my good woman ; give this lad as much meat and 
bread as will make him a hearty meal, and I'll fhank you to bear a 
hand about it.' 

“ Now it generally happens that no female, whether landlady or sea- 
lady, likes to be ‘ good-woman’d,' and the gaily-dressed dame to whom 
it was addressed, whether she felt that she was mol a good woman, or 
thought^ some other appellation would have been jnorG--wppropriate, 
tossed her head, with a look that was meant for a sneer of contempt, 
but her countenance was so fat and puffed out through good living iliat 
she could not screw it up into the proper expression. However, she 
mumbled ^^something to herself which Nixon, either did bot hear, or, 
lieariftg, cared nothing about, his attention being too eagerly occupied 
by another object. The child of his benevolence, on hearing the order 
given, looked up in his face in a manner there was no mistaking ; he 
then caught hbkl of the Captain’s hand, and burst into tears. ‘ Look 
at th^oung dog,' said Nixon, the moisture startii^^g to his own eyes ; 
‘‘ there, don't get to snivelling.* , 

“ ‘ He has been well taught to act the hypocrite, I dare say,* ex- 
claimed the fat lady^, pursing up her mouth ; ‘ who are you 

I’m Poor Ned,’ replied the^lad, as he shrunk before the 1ceen and 
Unkind look of the inquirer. 

* Poor Ned, indeed,' repeated the querist ; • doubt you are poor 
enough, and dirty and ragged enough ; but where't^our parents V 

* Parents V i^iterated the boy, As if surpri^ at the queslaon, or 
ignorant of its purport. 
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* Ay^ parents,’ contined the lusty lady, in a tone of petulant impa- 
tiexv^e J ‘ where’s your father and mother V 

“ ‘ I never had any,’ replied Ned, his look brightening up as he 
viewed the rich, juicy pieces of ham that were catting fbr him* 

Where do you belong to? and where do^you come from, my 
poor child?’ inquired Nixon, in a voice of kindness that made an instan*- 
taneous impression on lad. ^ , « 

* I don’t know, Sir/ ceplie*d Ned ; * I h;lve been travelling about 

the country with Old Nan till yesterday ; stie^brought me' here to this 
great^Nice, and bid me wait by them gates whilst she went to get 
somut to eat ; but she never came bask. I siqppose I must shift for 
myself now — beg «when thdte’s a chance, and prig.where I can j but, 
indeed, Sir, I’d rather work.’ • • 

“ ‘ Beg and prig, but would rather work,’ repeated Nixon, in a mor- 
tified tone, whilst the lady of protuberant dimensions grinned with a 
self-satisfied air* 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, you have been well tutorated, no doubt,* said she, ‘ there, 
take the victuals.’ Ned grasped eagerly at the food, and, squatting 
down in a corner of the shop, commenced the operation of masti- 
cation with a quickness ^tliat hore full testimony to the fact of his 
hunger. But he was not suffered tp remain in quiet possession of his 
seat.— You *cannot stop hereto feed,* shouted the lady of tongues, 
hams, and Bologna sausages ; * there, run off with you, and sit upon 
some step and eat your meal.* 

“ Away trudged Ned with his banquet — a perfect Lord Mayor’s feast 
to him ; and Captain Nixon, having paid the demand, walked into the 
street, uttering to himself — ‘ Poor fellow ! wlmt is to become of him V 
He stopped a minute or two looking towards the spot where the 
delighted boy wai#. devouring the food with all the ravening of real 
hunger, and again — * Poor boy ! what will become of him ?’ burst from 
his heart. 

“ ‘Ah, Nixon !’ exclaimed a young man dressed in the extreme of 
buckish fashion, tapping the worthy seaman familiarly on the shoulder ; 
‘ Ah, Njpon ! what cogitating, my brave old friend ? Pray, what is 
the subject of yodr meditation ?* 

“ ‘ I was thinking/ replied Nixon, somewhat coldly, ' at what a 
clicap rate we may make a fellow-creature happy.* 

“ ‘ Oh, ay, sentiment, and all that sort of thing, eh V rejoined his 
companion ; * charity, {generosity, and the cardinal virtues ! • Can’t 
afford it now, Nixon ; dogs and horses too expensive. Then there’s 

the d- d women would nfin a nabob — ay, anybody and everybody, 

except a rich, cautious old bachelor I could name /—and he laughed, 
or affected to laugh, which amounts to about the same thing with a 
fop. . • 

“ ‘ You are welcome to your jest, Sir Robeyrf/ returned the veteran, 
rather testily, * though curse me if I can tell where the humour lies.’ 

“ ‘Tdere, don’t be angry, Nixon— don’t Jiie angVy,’ said Sir Robert; 
‘ the world well knows you are a wonfan-hjfter — detest the whole sex, 
and so it is excusable.* 

“ ‘ The world knows a lie, then,* exclaimed the blunt old 

jman, thrown off his guard by the puppyism he.abhtnted; but, looking 
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at Viis watch » he observed—* However, if you please we will walk on, 

for I see I am now beyond my time for an appointment* 

“ ‘ Not with a lady, Nixon, for a hundred,* returned the other. * But, 
positively, I cannot go farther into the City — should lose caste ; they 
will smell me at the ^est end to-night of villanous tobacco; I shall^Jbe 
nicely srmked* 

You were not^ always so fastidious,* groyled Nixon ; ‘ but some 
people have a knack of picking down tlie ladder they mount by. Good 
day, Sir ; time is preciods with me.* 

* By, by, Guardee,* returned the baronet, as a dashing currfcW, with 
a groom in a gaudy livery, pulled up by the curb-stones of the pave- 
ment. * But stay one minute, or avast, ai you would say — 1 am rather 
close-hauled just now ; could you give me a cheque for a thousand — 
only a thousand; you can deduct it from the quarterns revenue.* 

“ ‘ Your bills have always been duly honoured,* ansWered the sea- 
man, reproachfully ; ‘ indeed, too often for your own good. Betrench, 
Sir Robert — retrench, or it is possible you may have to dip your hand 
in a tar-bucket again.* 

“ * Faugh! villanous tar,* ejaculated the buck, ascending the curricle.^ 
‘ Remember. I shall draw upon you for a thousand, Guardee; and posi-* 
tively some of it shall be placed to,»your account by way of charity.* . 

“ ‘ Pshaw I folly I* said the plain-dealing son of Neptune. The cur- 
ricle drove off; and Nixon, looking once more at Poor Ned, drew a 
rapid contrast in his mind between the results of ninepence, the i)rice 
of the boy’s feast, and a thousand pounds, soon to be squandered by the 
baronet. ‘ Poor fellow 1 what will become of him?’ mentally repeated 
the Captain, as he turned away ; and the reply of Poor Ned supplied an 
answer — ‘ I must beg or prig, but would rather work,’ 

“ How often do the most important events of h'uman life hinge on 
the decision of a moment. Can it be mere fate that regulates our 
actions ? Is there no still small voice, soft and consoling as the balmy 
zephyr of a summer*s eve, that whispers satisfaction to the mind of him 
who has performed his duty ? Yes, there is ‘ a divinity that stirs 
within us,* to guide, direct, and rule the whole ; else why jjjiould the 
words of the blessed author of Christianity have been in a moment 
deeply impressed upon the very heafi of the worthy Captain — ‘ Foras- 
much as ye have done it unto one of these, ye have done it unto me.* 
The noise and confusion upon ’Change — ^the transacting of business at 
liloycKs — the price of stocks — the rate of freight and passage at the 
Jerusalem— -nothing could wear out the recollection of the poor little 

houseless and unfriended child of want, 'and—* What will become of 

him V frequently‘intruded on the Captain’s thoughts. 

As soon as circumstances would permit, away strode the generous 
Nixon, with indescribable impatience and anxietj^', yet without any 
definite design or intentign, and, having arrived at the spot'where he,, 
had left Poor Ned, he looked about in every direction, but the lad was 
gone ; he inquired af the shop, but they had seen nothing of hfiii ; and, 
after a fruitless search in the alleys of the neighbourhood, the Captain, 
with a self-accusing conscience, was walking dejectedly home. ‘ Per- 
haps,’ thought he, * that lad might have , become honourable and 

useful member of *^^sociqty, and my negligence has thrown him into the 
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vortex of this great world, to grow up a pest to his fellow-creatures— 

‘ tcf^eg and prig/ — those were the words. Yet what nonsense it is for 
me to feel interested in the welfare of a little ragged dog, who has, per- 
haps, been brought up to the trade of making dupes.* He paused fora 

• sli^rt time, again looked carefully around, and jhen uttered audibly — * 

* Poor fellow ! he is gone ; wliat will become of him V and pursued his 
way towards the Strami He had not, however, 4 )roceeded*far when 
he felt a gentle tug at tlie tkil of his coat, which at first remained un- 

* noticed ^ -but the repetition caused him to turn,*and there, running close 

at his heels, with bare feet and uncovered head, was the object of his 
earnest thoughts. ^ • 

‘‘Holloa, you young rascal!* roared the Captain, catching hold of 
the boy *8 arm, to the surprise of the numerous passengers who crowded 
that great thonoughfare, — ‘ Holloa 1 what the devil do you mean by 
giving me all this trouble, eh ? Haven’t I been looking for you this 
hour past, you young monkey ? But come along / and regardless of 
the crowd that began to assemble (anything collects a crowd in Lon- 
don), he seized hold of the boy*8 hand, pushed hastily through all 
‘.obstruction, hailed a hack* jumped into it, gave his orders, ami off they 
started — the Captain whistling with alibis might, ‘ Go patter to lubbers 
and swabs, d’^e sec.’ • 

Ned Wtfs quite delighted with his ride; and when the coach stopped 
at a large house in Bolton-row, Piccadilly, the ragged urchin followed 
the Captain, unbidden, in at the door, but was at first repulsed by a tall 
footman, who, though accustomed to the eccentricities of his master, 
could not conceive that a little dirty beggar was to become an inmate 
of the house. The Captain’s ‘ let him alone,’ however, prevented fur- 
ther molestation, and Ned ascended the stairs behind his generous 
patron, and enter*^ aidiandsoniely furnished apartment. ‘ Send the 
steward to me,’ ordered Captain Nixon ; and in a few minutes after- 
wards a tall, raw-boned, elderly man, with a colour and countenance 
that at once bespoke the veteran tar, made his appearance. ‘ Will,’ 
said the Captain, ‘ take that young scamp,’ pointing to Ned, * into tlie 
kitchen, %nd let spine of the maids give him a fresh scrape anc^a paint — 
d’ye hear me V ^ 

“ ‘Ay, ay, Sir,’ responded the man, giving the boy no very friendly 
look; ‘ and what’ll I do with him arteYwards,*Sir ?’ 

“ ‘As soon as he is ^ell washed bring him up to me,’irepUcd the 
Captain ; ‘ but mind they don’t spare the soap ! I shall dine alone 

to-day.* , 

“ ‘Very well. Sir,* returned the man, and beckoning to Ned, the lad 
seemed hesitating whether he should obey; but a waive of tlie Ca[)tain’s 
hand, and a ‘ Go./ind be washed, Ned,’ decided him, and he accom- 
panied fche stevyard from the room, leaving Nixon to dream of futufe 
speculatifchs vviih respect to the manner of disposing of him. 

* AY by, Mr. AVilliam, who the deuce hkve you^ot tliere exclaimed 
a female advanced in years, as she eqpergejl from a neat little parlour, 
and met the steward and his convoy in the passage. 

“ ‘ You must a» the Captain, Mrs. AA^axwell,* replied the steward 
abruptly ; ‘ mayhap if you <^erhaul his log you’ll fayd it entered in black 

• and white.* , 
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* What do you mean by that, Mr. William?' ejaculated the female ; 
when do I haul the Captain’s log, as you call it? the only log I ki!?i)w 
belonging to the Captain is yourself. Why, what a collection oE dirt 
and rags ! — there, keep away, child, you offend my nerves.' 

» Will grinned — ‘ ^he Captain says you are to get him washed a«d 
cleaned — cut up one of your petticoats to rig him out in a frock and 
trousers-^and he is to sleep with c 

“ ‘ That’s a lie,’ said Ned, ‘ he n%ver said Any such thing.’ 

Holloa, young 8ca()e-grace,* vociferated the steward, ‘*\jhptold 
you to shove your oar in V 

“ ‘ I didn’t shove my«oar in,’ ‘returned Ned; ‘ I only told the truth. 
The Captain said one of the maids was to wash me.**' 

‘ And, pray, who the devil may you be V demanded old Will ; 

* some gentleman in disguise going to sea to wear his old clothes out, 
eh?* 

** * I am nobody but Poor Ned/ replied the boy in plaintive and 
mournful accents, that made their way to the seaman’s heart. 

** ‘ Poor Ned !* repeated he ; * well, well, my boy, there’s no one 
shall do you any hurt : be a good la4, anth come along and they . 
descended to the kitchen. 

“ ‘ What in the name of patienco.have you got there inquired the 
cook. ‘ Why, what do you bring him here for ? 1 cad’t have atfy 
enlrylopers about me whilst I’m getting the dinner dished ; so run up 
the airy steps, and be off, you little rascal/ 

‘ 1 won’t stir,* answered Ned, ‘and I’m not a rascal.’ 

“ ‘ Highty tighty,’ exclaimed the cook, strutting up to him ; ‘ and 
pray who do you call yourself when you’re roasted ?’ 

“ * I’m Poor Ned,* replied the boy, ‘ and I’m not going to be 
roasted.* H 

“ ‘ Do you bring your beggars here to insult me, Mr. William — 
here in my own kitchen — my providence, as I may say V remonstrated 
the cook, griddling herself into fury : ‘ out, I say/ and she approached 
to catch hold of him; but the boy being loo nimble for her, jumped 
away, and a chase commenced round the table, to the^ great delight of 
old Will, Lnd several of the servants^ who had been attracted into the 
kitchen by the noise. . The cook caught up a wooden skimmer in her 
progress, and just as she had got within reach of Ned, down he dropjied 
upon all-foqrs, and the ponderous pursuer, unablp to check the impetus 
of her Way, tripped over him, and fell sprawling upon the floor, shaking 
the building by the concussion, and dragging down a basket of plates 
from the table, that clattered, and crashed, and danced about m all 
directions, whilst Ned sprang upon his feet again, and was making for 
the door, when his retreat was suddenly arrested bj Captain Nixon 
himself, who made his appearance in the kitchen. « 

“ ‘ Why, what does all this mean ?* exclaimed he, in a^ /oice of 
anger ; ‘ what is all tins hubbub and bobbery about?* No one ai\swered, 
but each began to move off »3para]te ways. ‘ Speak, Will,* shouted the 
Captain ; ‘ what the devil do*es all*^ this mean V 
“ W^ill thus individually addressed, smoothed down his hair, gave his 
quid an extra turn, hitched up his breeches, and pointing at Ned, re- 
plied, — * The boy, ^r.’ ^ c. 
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^ * 

The cook. Sir/ cried Ned ; ‘ I only got out of her way to keep 

from being beat.* 

“ *' From being beat 1* reiterated the captain ; ‘ who was going to beat 
^ you, pray V ^ 

‘ The cook, Sir,* answered Ned, * with this vfooden spoon,* taking 
it up from the floor. 

“ ‘ And what had yoif dope to he beat?* inqt’^edr Nixon, hllf regret* 

, ting having brought the boy into the house. ^ 

“ ‘iNidhing/ answered Ned ; ‘ only I was ragged and dirty ; and that 
was Nan's fault, for she spouted all my duds and her ow!i too.* 

“ ‘.Spouted your duds!’ repeated the Captairf, ‘ what*s spouting your 
duds ?* * , , 

*• ‘ Took ’em to my uncle's,* replied Ned, somewhat irritated at being 
thus question e<i! 

“ ' And what is that great hulk doing on the floor ?* asked Nixon, 
alluding to the cook. 

“ ‘ She’s aground, Sir/ said Will, with a business-like look ; ‘ she 
. was chasing the youngster round the table to start him with the skimmer, 
\vlien she suddenly heeled over md went down.* 

“ ‘ I tripped her U}»/ skid Ned; ‘why should I be beat for what I 
'cay’t help ? , t‘ome, cook, let me helj) you up again,* — (and the lad took 
bold of her arm — a swiaZ/ joint nearly as big round as the boy’s body — 
but was unable to lift it). ‘ I am sorry you fell down, cook, but I don't 
like to be boat.’ Still the cook remained motionless. ‘ Now don’t be 
shamming it/ said the boy, ‘ you’ll have ’em get the straw presently, as 
they did to old Nan.' 

“ * And what did they do to old Nan ?’ asked the Captain, entertain- 
ing the same opiniem as the lad. 

“ ‘ ril show yoUj’Seplied Ned, and running to a hamper containing 
btraw from which some earthenware had just been taken, he brought 
his arm-full of the straw and laid a quantity close to the cook's hands 
and face. ‘ Am I to go it. Sir?’ asked he, looking as innocent as 
possible. 

“ ‘ 01i,*yes, certainly,’ returned the Captain; ‘ go it by alU manner 
of means and he seemed highly diverted by the lad’s manner of pro- 
ceeding. Away ran Ned to the fire, with a wisp in his hand, which 
he lighted, and returning equally as quick, he applied the flame to the 
straw upon the ground/ which igniting and blazing in an Ihstayt, up 
jumped the cook, to the infinite mirth of the Captain and old Will, and 
to the entire satisfaction of Ned, who considered it, from experience, as 
tlie only method of curing people of fits. ‘ 1 thought she’d come to,* 
said Ned ; ‘ it always cured old Nan.’ 

“ Order being restored, tlie Captain returned to the drawing-room, 
Ned was Veil scrubbed, though not without making considerable resist-* 
*ance, and^being somewhat tightened in his rigging. ‘ Come along, 
young siA-foot/" said old Will, ‘ you’re a little mere ship-shape now, 
and ril hand you up aloft in a clean plate.’ • 

“ ‘ I won’t go in a plate/ answered Ned, in a positive tone ; Mf I’m 
to go I’ll walk.’ • 

“ * Well, then, walk, you*young scamp/ returned the old seaman ; 
‘‘but aWt, let your betters go first/ 

2 
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‘‘ On his re-introduction to the drawing-room Captain Nixon^^as 
both surprised and gratified at beholding the animated and fine counte- 
nance of his prott^ge, whose full round eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

^ ‘ Well, Will, and pray what do you make of him V inquired the Cap- 
tain. ^ 

“ ‘ He’s a cute un, Sir,’ replied old Will, ‘ as sharp as a needle ; it’s 
my opinidn he’s up to aching or two ; but therd, this is a comical world 
for a fellow to get his edicatiori in.* ^ „ 

“ Captain Nixon repeated his former questions to the lad rdat-ive to 
his history, but Ned seemed rather shy of answering ; indeed, all they 
could get out of him was, that his name was Ned, and lie’d been- wan- 
dering about the country with old Nan ; adding, ‘ perhaps he'd tell ’em 
more when he knew they wouldn’t split.’ 

“ ‘ But where does your uncle live,' inquired Captafh Nixon ; ‘ the 
uncle that has got your clothes ?* 

“ ‘ I’ve a good many uncles,* replied Ned, ‘ and old Nan knowed’ein 
all.’ 

“ ‘Lord love your heart, Sir,* said old W^ll, ‘ he don't mean a right 
arnest natral uncle, but one as keeps apop-shop — a pawnbroker, Sir.* 
“‘Yes,’ assented Ned, ‘that's it where 'there’s three gold cricket 
balls bangs out at the door.* ’ ^ ’ 

“ ‘ There’s a someut round the boy’s neck, Sir,’ said the Steward, 

‘ stitch’d up in a bit of wash-leather, but I wouldn’t open it for all the 
world, as 1 thinks it’s a charm.* 

“ ‘ Get along, you old blockhead,* exclaimed the Captain. ‘ Here, 
my boy, let me see — let me see,’ and Ned drew forth a small bag 
neatly sewed up, having a cord attached to suspend it round the neck. 
The Captain examined the exterior ; ‘and where, ij^j man, did you get 
this ?’ 

“ * Can’t tell you,’ answered Ned ; ‘ Pve worn it ever since I can 
remember; and Nan says it was born with me.* 

Nixon smiled, and debated in his own mind whether he should open 
it: he pressed it with his fingers, and there evidenily was s^nne hard 
substanc/;^ within ; and after a few minutes’ deliberatbn lie deposited it 
in his desk. ‘ Well, Ned,’ said he,» ‘ will you slay and live with me V 
The boy’s eyes sparkled, but lie did not speak ; ‘ or shall we send you 
to old Nan again ?’ He' was still silent, but his looks spoke his grati- 
ficalioD at* the first proposal, and his disgust at the second. ‘ But we 
must have no more thieving, you know.’ 

“ ‘ 1 never did thieve ; I only prigg’d,’ slid Ned, sharply, as if offended. 
“ ‘ And pray viphat is the difference between thieving and prigging ?’ 
demanded the Captain. 

“ ‘ Prigging is helping yourself to what lies in yotir way ; and thiev- 
ing is taking things that lies out o* your way,’ answered the jjoy. 

“ ‘ A nice distinction, truly,’ remarked the Captain ; ‘ and pray, Ned, 
who taught you ihat^ philosophy V « 

“ ‘ I never had any,’ replied Ned ; ‘ but if you’ll let me live with 
you,’ — and the boy’s voice softened into harmony — ‘ I’ll never prig 
again ; — let me live wiih you for ever.’ * 

Very well— my well; be a good fad, and you shall be taken 
care of,’ said the CapU'in ; ‘ and now what would ‘you like best to do t 
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‘jriFIave some of the roast meat I saw at tlie fire/ replied Ned, * and 
tihti hamper of clean straw to sleep in, for IVe only laid upon the stones 
these last three nights.’ 

“ * Good God !’ ejaculated the Captain ; ‘ how little do we feel for the 
prtvations and distresses of others ! But the Almighty tempers the wind* 
to the shorn lamb. There, take him to Mrs. Waxwell ; Will, let him 
have plenty to eat, and then put him to bed in—J , • 

“ ‘ I’d rather have the ^raw/ said tlie boy / ‘ I arn’t been in a bed 
neveijj^&I can remember, and perhaps I shati^t like it.* 

“ * But you must try, Ned — you must try,* remonstrated the Captain ; 

‘ you’ll soon get used to it. And Wil>, send for a tailor, and let him be 
well rigge<l out, soHhat 1 may see him all ataunto by the lime I turn 
out in the morning. There, go along, Ned ; and Will, tell them to serve 
up dinner.’ « 

* Ay, ay, Sir,* answered the veteran, as they retreated from the 
room ; and Ned followed his conductor to the apartment of the house- 
keeper. ‘ Here he is again, Missus,’ said old Will, ‘ come to be your 
messmate, and the Captain says you must blow in his ear and make 
• much of him.* • ^ 

“ ‘ Ilumpli !’ said the housekeeper, with a toss of her head ; ‘ I should 
lijivc thought,Captain Nixon would# have known sufficient of the high 
ratik of my*fa\nily, not to have sent a strolling vagabond to be my 
companion. If this is all the respect he has for me, why, some folks is 
better out of the house than in it.* 

“ ‘ All very true — very true/ assented old 'Will; ‘ but I say, Mrs. 
AVaxwell, don’t you smell a rat?’ 

“ ‘ Lord, where V shrieked the housekeeper, bolding up her clothes 
rather higher than suited female delicacy. * I shall die at the very 
sight of a rat.’ ^ 

“ ‘Ay, whereabouts is it?’ cried Ned, dropping on his hands and 
knees, and crawling into the corners of the room in succession ; ‘ folks 
used to say I w^as the very devil at worrying a rat.’ 

“ ‘ Nonsense — nonsense!’ said Will; ‘ I don’t mean a living, right 
avnest reft, with a, tail to it ; though I make no doubt there is a tale^ for 
all that: I means,’ and he appliec^the extremity of his forefii^er to the 
lip of his nose, whilst he knowingly winked one eye, — ‘ I means a 
secret.’ 

“ ‘ A secret?’ repeat(;d tlie lady of pickles and preserves, §.% she drew 
nigher to the steward. ‘ What is it, Mr* AVilliam? — of importante, eh? 
—a family aflair ! — well, 1 dpciare if I didn’t think so ; but pray what is 
the nature of it ? Will you take a glass of cordial, Mr. William — a 
little Cogniac, or some Jamaica rum ?’ 

“ ‘ ril take sora^e rum/ said Ned, ‘ if it’s all the same to you. Old 
Nan always gave me a taste with her, though I like gin the best/ • 

“ Thehiousekeeper raised her hands, and tamed up her eyes in asto- 
nishmei^jt, whilst old Will, again winking,* said, ‘ Pon’t mind him; it's 
all gammon, and Til work out the p^ticuljrs for you by and by ; — I’ll 
lake a glass of brandy, Mrs. AV^axwell, if you please/ 

“ ‘ I don’t understand it at all,’ observed the housekeeper, shaking her 
head and her keys at the stfme time, as much as to say, ‘ You’ll get ho 
•braniy without firs^telling me the secret/ 
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‘ Don’t you comprehend ?’ asked Will, again winking and brfhging 
hiB finger and nasal organ in contact. ‘ Lord, how dull you must «el 
— what, don’t you take V 

“ ‘No/ said Ned, laughing; ‘ it’s no use winking; she can’t nose 
‘ it ; BO neither of you ^ill take.’ • 

“ ‘ You’ll soon take yourself out o’ this if you aint more civil, iny 
young spark,’ uttered *^d Will angrily, ‘ I skall know all about you 
by-and-by.’ 

“ ‘ And then you’ll Bpfit,* said Ned, sorrowfully ; ‘ but 1 dog’t care, 
if the Captain will but stand my friend. — Why don’t you have the 
brandy?* * 

“This was a home question, and there was no ‘parrying it. Mrs. 
Waxwell held the Keys in her hand, and old Will had expressed liis 
assent to her proposition, but still no brandy appeared. 5 And so there’s 
a secret, eh V said the housekeeper, jingling her emblems of office ; ‘ but 
I don’t want to know anything about it. 1 never trouble myself with 
Other people’s affairs, not I — brandy did you say, Mr. William V 
“ ‘ Yes, Mrs. Waxwell ; but not now, thank ye,’ returned Will, look- 
ing towards the door, as if about to nv>ve off; ‘ some other time we'll., 
pipe to grog together ; but I must bear a hand below, and tell ’em to 
send the Captain’s dinner up.’ i 

“ The housekeeper fearing to lose a secret, hastily opeded the cup- 
board and took out a case-bottle and glass. ‘ So this is something of 
importance, Mr. William/ said she, without attempting to pour out the 
stuff; and old Will scratching his head and continuing silent, sb(3 depo- 
sited the bottle and glass on the table and advanced closely to him, as if 
expecting the veteran to disclose his knowledge in a whisper. Ned, 
unobserved, filled himself a bumper, which he attempted to swallow, but 
the spirit was too powerful for one so young; it away his breath, 
and letting fail the glass, he rolled upon the floor, Mrs. Waxwell was 
alarmed, and instantly hastened to his assistance, wliilst old Will snatched 
up the case-bottle, put its mouth to his own, and never did lips meet 
with stronger tokens of affection. Having taken quantum suff'., he 
hastily qqitted the room, and Mrs. W. was left in that pnviablc' irritabi- 
lity of m\nd to which certain ladie^ are subject — ot knowing that a 
secret was hovering round her, and yet she could not catch it. 

“ Ned soon recovered the use of his tongue ; indeed the brandy had 
greatly ten^^d to loosen it, and made a sumptqpus repast on the roast 
beef; fie was then put snugly to rest in a comfortable little tent bed, 
though he vehemently declared his prefergice for the straw. Captain 
Nixon sat down Iq dinner alone, and was more than usually involved in 

thought. At length, addressing the old seaman, he said, ‘ And what am 

I to do with the youngster, Will, now I have taken him in V 
/ “ ‘ What, indeed, Sir ?’ responded the veteran, wfeo seldon^ allowed 
himself a thought beyond the echo of his master’s. 

‘ D — the imp, I^can’t, ft>r the life of me, think what covkl have 
made him take such a taut Ijpld of my heart,* said the Captain. 

“ ‘ I can’t think, either, Sir,’ answered the veteran, removing the 
plate from before his master. 

* It would be inhuman to turn him out in the streets again/ uttered 
the Captain, musingly ; / yet what am I to do with Jiim V 
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wouldn’t be the right thing to cast liim adrift, Sir/ said Will ; 
as you say, what are you to-do with him ?’ 

“/ He must be sent to school, Will/ rejoined the Captain ; * perhaps 
the parish school would be best.* 

0“ ‘ Mayhap it would, Sir/ echoed the seaman ; ® I went to a parish 
school myself when Twas a boy.* ^ 

** * But they don’t use them vyell at the pariah schools, Will,* argued 
the Captain ; * I fear he would not be kindly wealed there.* 

“ ‘ WJiy, as for the matter o* that. Sir,* relumed Will, ‘ they’re not 
over^ifd above generous in sawing out good natiir in them places, as I 
can well testify ; for though the master couldn’t write his name, I*m 
blesS’d but be coujd make Ifis mark.* 

‘ Then a parish school will never do, Will, if they use the chil(ken 
in that harsh yianner,* urged the Captain. 

“ ‘ Not by no manner o* means wliatsonievcr,* assented the steward ; 

‘ he'd get more kicks nor Iia-pence, with double allowance of tarred 
gingerbread, whether he clesarvcd it or not.' 

“ ‘ How old is he, Will? — did you ask him any questions about it?' 
inquired the Captain ; ‘ 1 think he cannot be more than e\^] t.’ 

“ ‘ Your honor must l^novv best/ replied Will, sniggering and grin- 
aing ; * but I suppose his age may Jbe somewhere away in that latitude/ 

• “ ‘ Wha> are you laughing at, and be d — to you ?* exclaimed the 
Captain; who, being very serious himself, was oflended to see the ap- 
j)earance of mirth in another; * are you parting company with what 
little sense you have got V 

“ ‘ I ax pardon, Sir/ responded Will, called in a moment to a sense 
of propriety ; ‘ I ounly thought mayhap you*d made a good guess at his 
years ; I’m sure I’d do anything to sarve the child.* 

* Well — well^i believe you would, Will,’ returned the Captain, 
softened into his usual kindness. ‘ \ ou may clear the decks, and place 
the port wine and a couple of glasses on the Jittlo table by the fire, and 
leave me by myself ; I don’t want to be disturbed—do you hear V 
“ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ replied the veteran, obeying orders with great punc- 
tuality > and in a few minutes Captain Nixon was seated hi an easy 
chair by the side of the lire, with the wine at Jiis hand, ajid^s feet on 
the fender, deeply buried in profound cogitation on the text ‘ Poor 
fellow ! what’s to become of him V Numerous were the castles that he 
built in the air ; many a glittering prospect did he des^oy with the 
poker ; nor after he had retired to rest cotfld he divest himseff of fchemes 
and plans for poor Ned’s welfare. In the mean lime the object of his 
thoughts was soundly sleeping, but not on the bed; for after tossing 
about lor some time on the feathers, the novelty prevented the enjoy- 
ment of slumber • so, wrapping himself up in tlie blankets, lie crouched 
down ii^ a corner t)f the room, where he soon became insensible to tjie 
out wardr world.” 
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Gods ! where’s the worth that sets this iiafiou tip 
- Above your own Numidia’s tawny sons ?” 

Cato. 

The Afi’ican charade^ is a contradictory compound of credulity and 
cunning, of childish simplicity and deep sagacity, of savage ignorance 
and shrewd experience ; the latter too often dearly purchased 6y his 
hazardous and stirring jnocle of,living; and with all this he possesses 
a spice of daring ferocity, a love of exaggeVation andiof the marvellous, 
an^ a sad disregard of veracity, imbibed with his mother’s milk, and 
engendered by his native habits. He tells you with th^ coolest impu- 
dence that “ his country is a fine place, miicli better than buckra land ; 
plenty yam ; plenty salt fish, plenty clothes, plenty horses big as houses ; 
dcre he one genterman in Guinea, and daddy, for he one great king, 
with plenty slaves.” 

Now, this is from a fellow who in all probability rambled through 
the plains of Africa in paradise-unifornT; ten, to one sold by his own 
daddy or relations to the Spanish o|* Portuguese dealer in^.human flesh, 
and, having been fortunately captured by some British bruiser, hks 
become a soldier or settler in one of our colonies. During many years* 
experience in a regiment composed of Africans, notwithstanding all 
their vaunted “ amor patrix,” 1 never found one who was willing to 
return home to his land of “ plenty.” “ Oh, no ! buckra country good 
enough for me ; when rne die 1 go see Guinea ; dat plenty time to go 
den,” was the universal answer of the discharged soldiers when ques- 
tioned whether they would remain in the AV^est l^ies or go back to 
their own country. ^ 

The Africans are all excellent mimics. At their “ drums,” the fe- 
males, decked out in their finest plumage, imitate accurately tlie airs, 
manners, and peculiarities of their mistresses — with a sheet of paper in 
their hands they affect to read and sing; they dance, walk, to»G them- 
selves ahoy, receive the attentions of their partners precisely as their 
young ladies are wont to do. But th4 prince of humbugs, the liero to 
be crowned with “ prickly pear,” is an old African soldier, expecting to 
be discharged. From an up/ight, open-chested fellow with a jaunty air, 
lie sink* at ffnee to a decrepit-looking invalid — -‘liis head is bound with 
a large handkerchief, and a forage-cap stuck on the top of it, his great- 
coat flung like a bag upon his shoulders — fie exchanges his musket for 
a stick, on which hb leans heavily, and trails his steps along as if it was 
agony to walk — pressing the disengaged hand against the small of his 
biv^;k, by the way of supporting himself, he thvows but, at wdl-timecl 
intervals, a hollow racking /jough, bursting from the very bottom of his 
lungs; and, on being asked what’s the matter, answers, “ Oh,^.ma8sa 
(cough, cough), me tdo old, jne too long King’s man (cough again) — 
me berry old soldier — suppose I no*get discharge soon, I go dead and 
then he totters off with a violent fit of coughing, as well-directed fire 
upon your sympathy. 

The Board sits — ‘his pension settled— he gets his discharge, ^ and 
with difficulty the poor^old soldier hobbles olf tlie parade-ground. 
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“ cji>c>d bye, Captain; me go build one lilly house, and get one lilly 
and fowl, and plant yam, and me come see Captain by-and-by.” 
Time pusses on, the man is forgotten, when, perchance rising along the 
road, you descry a figure pacing actively away in double-time, bounding 
.fdtvvard at five miles an hour — the dress a blue fiowing robe with wide 
sleeves, a smart black beaver hat, well-polishecf shoes, and a silk um- 
brella to protect the woarer’s head from the s^n-r-and, on overtaking 
the pedestrian, you recoTgnise in the- respectable-looking mandingo 
with iiis 'wbite beard some poor old soldier.^ Habit or instinct will 
cause* tTie mimic for a moment to resume his old tricks, and coax up a 
husky cough ; but seeing a smile play over your countenance, he dis- 
plays his ivories wfth a broa*d grin, and with “ Marra Captain, how d^e, 
massa? (adds in sotto vocc) no have one lilly dalla for poor old 
soldier.** • 

lu nvuny of the West India islands, on a Monday morning, the scene 
before an extensive planter’s house is dramatical and farcical to a 
degree. In the porch sits the proprietor, flanked by the doctor and 
manager ; behind stand the overseers and the head men ; while in front 
< a group of maimed, blirfd, palsied, miserable looking wretches present 
themselves for examination, as if an hospital bad been opened, and its 
inmates swe^jt out : first of all appioacli the women leading the attack : 
tAie to theif sexes’ creed, they open the rebellious assault, handkerchiefs 
bandaging their heads and drawn to their eyes, tattered fragments of hats 
pcrcliecl on the toj) of their skulls, oxciting your wonder how they manage 
to kcej) them there ; large blue frock coats, and the universal pleader — 
the stick, as if to stir up your sympathies, completes the equipment of 
these candidates for idleness and the sick house: each details her griev- 
ance and complaints, — fevers, coughs, pains in the chest, and the J^ord 
knows what ihousTiwi ills mankind are subject to. The doctor feels 
pulses, examines looKS, and tongues, puts sundry questions, and in nine 
cases out of ten prescribes field exercise as a sanative for the disease. 
The women disposed of, which is by far the most difficult job, then come 
tlie men. AVhy, surely these fellows were working away in the field 
last Friday, and jiow, as if the angel of pestilence had struck them, they 
are reduced from able-bodied, vigorous negroes, to debiiitaliW cripples : 
roughs and fevers are the general and favourite complaints with the 
men, and “ my chest hurt me, Massa ; m^tomack pain me, Massa,” 
the universal answer. ,Again tlie power^or the son of HijTpocrates are 
called into requisition, and again the same remedy is prcscriCed ; in 
fact, no physicians can advo^rate more strenuously or loudly the efficacy 
of exercise as a panacea for sickness. Last of all give ushered on the 
pickaninnies ; but this is a childish effort to gain a holiday from Massa, 
and when detected they scamper off* like a pack of monkeys. Worms is 

the general complaint with which the African children are annoyed, 

‘ and when%a brat is discovered infected with *11113 disease, he is handed 
over t(\ the tender mercies of the hospilul nurs<j to be physicked and 
jalaped at her discretion, , • 

To a European fresh from the old country, this would appear a scene 
of oppression : thi| proprietor, doctor, and manager — a set of wretches 
who conspired to work the miserable negroes without mercy ; but by 
» the tf)ld experience^! hand, and one well acqujiinted with the African 
^ character — the wires that move the figures of the puppet-j^ow, and the 
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motives that influence the actors, arc fully understood. He knov?K^that 
a very natural disinclination to labour actuates the negroes, and indut^s 
them to use every artifice to avoid it ; and that if they have fevers or 
“ toniack aches,” they are the consequences of carousing and dancing 
•all Saturday and Sunday night, or from having walked some ten «or 
twenty miles from a' “drum,’* not having been able to crib one of 
Massa’s liorses or inulen* to ride. . i 

Connected with the Africans are many singular customs that illus» 
tratc the simplicity and Ifcunning of their character, and cause them to 
bear a forcible parallel to our forefathers ; perhaps not the le&st of 
these is the method to-^ascertairr the guilt or innocence of individuals 
suspected of theft, by compelling them to nWlergo hr ordeal to disf>rovc 
their guilt, founded bn as rational principles, and as likely to produce 
veracious and satisfactory consequences as those trials in “ olden 
times,*’ when, by touching the dead body of a murdered person, the 
blood flowing out, proclaimed the murderer, or by single combat, or by 
means of a champion, as so admirably described in the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth.” 

A collar is made of the leaves of thq. “ Barbadocs* pride” — a plant,, 
indigenous to that island, and to many of the o£hcr Antilles, — producjng 
a flower of the richest and most brilliant appearance, yiie sut^pected 
person kneeling down, has this collar placed round his or "iier neck by 
one of the elders of the tribe, and utters the following words; — “ If I 
tief Kitscy’s salt fish, cuckoo, ])it of meat, yam, (or whatever the stolen 
article may be), may Doctor Doodledoo choke me If the collar 
presses tightly round the throat, of course the culprit makes “ a clean 
breast,” and confesses the oftence ; but, on the contrary, if it icmaiiis 
open, he or she is exonerated from all guilt, and ‘‘ honourably ac- 
quitted of the crime laid to his or her charge.” Tl^^udge, in this case, 
who holds the said collar — not “ scale of justice,” has, no doubt, 
already formed his opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the party in 
question, and has determined what course the charm is to take ; for by 
a dexterous turn of his fingers, he can cause “ Doctor Doodledoo” to 
proclaim the thief, or by relaxing his hand, remove thq imputat^n from 
an innocA^it person. 

'File fact is, we have never had a fair ojiportunity of judging of the 
Africans ; no race of men, can, or will, develope tlieir true colours while 
in a state slavery, and the guise of hereditary bondsmen only 
(with i few solitary exceptions) have we known “ Numiflia’s tawny 
sons;” we have, therefore, attributed wrqng principles, feelings, and 
ideas to them; we have set them down as a stupid, ignorant, revengeful, 
and indolent race of savages, forgetting that if they do possess these 
qualifications (which 1 question very much) in a greater degree than 
tkeir white brethren, they were produced by the iniquitous system of 
Oppression and degradation used by us towards them. 

As yet the noxious, climate of their vast continent, and the prooked 
policy of their rulers, have hitherj;o presented impenetrable barriers to 
Europeans ; but when time and perseverance have conquered the latter 
of these obstacles, we may be enabled to estimate inpre accurately, and 
appreciate more justly, the African character. 

* L. S. O’.C. . 
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THE WEST INDIES. 

Wk have taken up the little work of Sir Andrew Halliday with every 
disposition to recommend it to our readers ; but before doing so we find itr 
absolutely necessary first to separate the chaff frcilhi the wheat, as there 
are a few of the worthy knight’s deductions, which however much they may 
savour of originalijy, w^arq by n6 means disposrft to subscribe*lo. 

One of his first dissertations is regarding the benefit of early rising in 
the Wt^Mndies, whereon he has thrown a liglft whicli Solomon, from his 
ignorance of a new world, never dreamed of. If our readers retain any 
portion of that geographical lore s» carefully flagellaled into their 
memories in boyhoed, they ifiust recollect that in the western hemisphere 
the midnight hours do not chime till the matin-bell has roused ourlabmir- 
ing population from their slumbers ; hence our author gives the following 
reasons for early rising there : — 

‘‘ Kvery physician knows with what pertinacity the animal machine adheres to 
its acciistumed motions — its modes and periods of action ami of rest. A few weeks 
may serve so to change oiir position upon the earth's surface, as to convert our 
English day into an Ameiican night ; but tlie tanliness Avith whicli the human 
frame accommodates itsidf to#jo complete a revolution is very remark. ihle. Jt roipiiies 
many months, and sometimes years, •at a certain period ol' life, to establish a cor- 
responding change in the thus suddenly intercepted reguKuily of the wliole of our 
ahnnal functions. • 

*“ The iea»Tcr may easily conceive, thgt if he hfis been accustomed for thirty or 
forty years ol his life to go to bed at eleven at night, ami use at or befoio eight 
o'clock in the morning, as shown by the di.d-plate in Kiigland, liis liealth and 
much ot his liappiness will depend in a gieat moasuie ujioii the eontinuaiiee of those 
regular habits, and that although he may occasionally remain till a late hour at a 
bull or convivial party, such iriegularities, if too fieipiently repeated, will, even in 
Europe, be attended witli sickness and suflering ; what then must he the conse- 
quence if he takes the Harbadoos clock lor his guide, and sits up till it tells him it 
is elrveii or twche, <i,ud does not rise next morning till eight oi nine is striking P 
This m.iiinor of proce^'mg iiill, for a conKicfcrahlc time, have the same effect upon 
his constitution as if he nad commenced hi England to sit up eieiy night till thieo 
or four o'clock in the morning, and did not rise till after noon ; and wlio even hero 
would expect to enjoy licaltl! if lie began to deviate so widely from the course ol his 
foimer life 

Now, this maybe all very well, so far as regards the West Indies, where 
this violence doi5c to our liahits can be so easily averted bv iising and 
going to bed a lew hours earlier; but Sir Andrew forgets that n is exactly 
the reverse in the East Indies, where, wlien the cluck puints to the hour 
of noon, the day has scarce dawned on our h^ixon ; and yet so far from 
this being held as any excuse for our coimt4^riien there counting repose 
till the approach of evening, on the sa^ plon “that, it ie((uiu^ many 
years to establish a conesponding change in the suddenly mtervepleJ 
legularity of the whole of llMr animal functions,” wo find curly rising Just 
as much practised as in the western hemisphere. • 

This simple fact, which seems entirely to have cscajied Sir Andrew’s 
notice, will sufficiently account for his iin])ortant discovciy never having 
previously “been mentioned even by medical wiilers,” and we belie/e, 
arfter this -sitplanation, ihe ingenious author would luivx* been quite as well 
pleased had he followed their example. • . 

Barbadoes was the first island visited Uy Sir Andrew, and his third 
chapter contains a very animated andlnter^sting description of the effects 
of the hurricane there in 1831. We should be happy to have given him 
all due credit for thfts portion of his labours, were it not that we liad pre- 
viously read the whole almo*st verbatim in a small publication on the sub- 
ject fey the editor o4 the Barbadoes newspaper, %o which ‘Sir Andrew, by- 
the-by, has forgotten to acknowledge his obligations, 
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But though for this account of the hurricane he may have be^ in 7 *, 
debted to others, his theory of hurricanes is decidedly original ; so much 
that we cannot forbear quoting it in his own words ; — 

The higher we rise in the atmosphere the more it must he condensed. It is the 
•absorbed heat given of!' from the surface of the land and sea^ and not the so^r 
beams, that rarities and eniands the air in contact with these, so as to fit it for the 
useful pill poses of life. We may therefore suppose that at a great height the air 
which would occupy 10,p0(FtCubic inches of sjiace on th* surface of Barbadoes will 
be so condensed as not to occupy mo^o than 100 cubic inches.*^ If this is granted, 
we may further suppose that \}y some combination of the solar influences, or by the 
abstraction or accumulatiun of the electric fluid, a vacuum is suddenly furnflidrin the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, through which the upper strata rushes down to the 
earth's surface in their condensed fornf, and that when stopped by the solid earth, 
they expand with that foice and violence which Constitute the whirlwind and the 
hurricane. 

‘‘ This vacuum in the lower strata (in whatever way it may be formed) I would 
liken to the barrel of an air-gun, and the earth’s surface to the tri^er, that allows a 
certain portion of the compressed air to escape; and we know, that in proportion as 
the air has been compressed or condensed within the receiver, so will it give force 
to tlieball which it propels from the tube.” 


Learned Societies of Edinburgh and Gottingen, whereof we observe our 
author is a member, what say you to a doctrine ^such as this ! — the higher 
we rise in the atmosphere the more must?’ it be condensed, ay, even until 
10,000 cubic inches of space are compressed int6 a comparative nutshell ! 
We me in some doubt whether th^ author really means to^ be seriou^f ; 
but, if so, then are we bound to tell kim, though asharned to cumber our 
pages m thus expounding the mere alphabet of physical science to one 
who annexes such an imposing string of titles to his name, that instead 
of the atmosphere being more condensed the higher we rise, it becomes 
more and more rarified ; the absorbed heat given off from the land and 
sea, which our author gravely supposes to rorify and expand, the air so as 
to render it tit for the useful purposes of life, being more than a hundred 
limes countcrbahinced by the pressure of several mil^pf superincumbent 
atmosphere which, however attenuated, still has wei^t. Did ouv author 
never hear of the principles on which the barometer is applied to the 
measurement of height.s, or by which the laws of refraction are calculated ? 
or are these too simple subjects to engage the attention of the learned 
men of Edinburgh and Gottingen ? The author does not condescend to 
explain how this magazine of air is to remain compressed with yie wide 
expanse oi^dher above and the supposed attenuated ittmosphere below 
ready to reYiore it to equilibrium. Indeed, it seems that the voyaire to the 
West Indies, though it may have cured the gout, has brought with it the 
oblivion of sundry elementary principles of physics, which it is essential 
lor those wlf' venture to ex^'i^nd the mysteries of nature to recollect. 

Sir A'lidrew, not content, however, with explaining the phenomena of 
the heavens, dips also into the formation of the earth, as witness the fol- 
lowing account of the formation of the Western World : — 

When that overwhelming and mighty power which at the command of Omni- 
potence had raised the Andes to their present elevation throughout an extent of 
more than four thousand miles, and laid the foundations of the gieat continent of 
SiAith America, could no longer act in an upward direction, it would natumlly seek 
a horizontal course through thei media that offered the least resistance. Accord- 
ingly, as 1 suppose, it must have taken a course at first nearly north-east, but as it 
proceeded it gradually inclined more to the north and west, and when it reached the 
eighteenth degree of north latitu<t; it was suddenly changed to a course due west 
or west and by north. This river of liquid fire must, 1 think, have moved upon the 
surface of tlie primitive crust of the earth, and under the accumulated strata at the 
bottom of the ocean, and it evidently was not able to penetrate through these strata 
iintd it reached the mid lie of the Mexican Gulf, where it miist have vomited forth 
what now constitutes the wes'-eru promonotory of Cuba, Successive layers weJcj no 
doubt; rapidly added; and hence the present extensive island of that name. 
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^ When this enormous mass of matter had cooled down to a certain point, the 
rel&istancey we may also suppose, became mater than the force of the current could 
overcome, and, consequently, that it would seek another and an easier exit. This 
was found where St. Dommgo and Jamaica now have existence. These in their 
tmn became solid masses too ponderable to be further elevated by the expansive* 
power of the heat. The main stream then threw off m;|iiy lateral branches, which 
gave origin to the Bahamas (not by overflowing, but by forcing up the superincum- 
bent strata to a certain height), befoMi the resistance 'flis suflicicntly great to force 
it to the surface at Rierto Ricoft 

The next great outbreak must have been at Gua^aloupp, where the overflowing 
matter Iws formed two separate masses, and from which it sent those minor rivers 
that raised the foundation^ of the Virgin and Leeward Caribbee Islands, situated in 
the 'ingle of its main current.” • * 

After this whol(?!sale specimen of manufacturing islands, we belijsve 
most of our readers will be disposed to allow these rivers of liquid fire to 
putsue their cqprse without further comment. The author s thoughts and 
suppositions on these matters may be all very true, for aught we know to 
the contrary, for liere he has wisely chosen a subject on which it w'ould he 
difficult to produce evidence to confute him ; but we are willing to bet ten 
to one that any of those speculative philosophers who take special delight 
in showing how the w'orld was created could readily adduce, at least, a 
dozen theories on the sub/ect, ecj^ially plausible. It does, however, excite 
our surprise that one whe^ explains the formation of the West Indies with 
as much confidence as if he had made his voyage thither in the Ark 
instead of the good ship Pandora, should have committed so great an out- 
rage on the elementary principles of physics as to suppose the existence 
of a magazine of condensed air in the upper regions of the atmosphere to 
serve as a kind of celestial pop-gun for the discharge of hurricanes. 

As wc are not particularly anxious about the formation of the West 
Indies, we shall not enter further into our author s disquisitions on that 
subject : it is sufficient for us to know that they are created—that they 
ahq^ind with whole mountains of sugar, rivers of rum, and groves of limes, 
— a due adrnixlurd of which, mingled with a proper modicum of water, 
forms a most seductivV liquor termed punch — a copious libation of which, 
we rather apprehend, i^st have stood at Sir Andrew’s elbow dining his 
hurricane speculation, fjr wc know, from sad experience, it often confuses 
the finest-spun theories, and does occasionally lead a man into strange 
vagaries. 

Let if not be s^ipposcd, from this specimen of tlie ludicrous et tlie out- 
set, that we are disposed to maintg-in there are no merits in tlllS work ; on 
the contrary, there is a very good account of British Guiana, where the 
author spent about a twelvemonth, and seems to have noted carefully the 
capabilities of that rising and important c^dy. To this is t^j^cked, how- 
ever, a great deal of argument to show, trfiat it is not sufficient ^o have 
burdened ourselves with twenty million of debt to pay for the bodies of 
our .sable brethren, but that we ought forthwith to expend a corresponding 
sum in the erection and endowment of churches forth® edification of their 
souls. Now, though we profess ourselves no less anxious than our author 
for the spiritual w.elfare of all castes and colours of her Majesty's subjects, 
still we^yenture tcisuggest, that when so large a portion of our counti^- 
particularly ih the sister isle, are gropaig in mental and spiritual 
darkness—wheu hungry famine is preying qp the vitals of our fellow-SUb' 
jects iifthe North— it would display quite ^s mucfii worldly wisdom, and 
certainly no less true Christian charity,if tlve sum our author is so anxious 
to devote to the conversion of heathens abroad were applied to ameliorat- 
ing the condition of our suffering population at iiome. 

From the statistical details of Guiana furnished bj; the author, wc are 
hapjy to find that there, at least, the apprenticeship system works well. 
On this point we (fld not entertain much doubt — for, except in name, and 
in the i^striction of the hours of labour, the negro populationl^ar^^was much 
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slaves as ever. If indolent or refractory, the lash is still made to qiiick^ 
their application, though now applied only under magisterial authority. 
If mutinous or rebellious, the same severe laws as before can readily be 
pit in operation— they are still overawed and constrained to an observance 
of the public peace by a considerable military force. But once absolut<rty 
free — with no law to compel tliem to labour— none to restrain them from 
those confjpderacies whi^h a knowledge of their, own strength will most 
likely induce — with no property to lose — with everything to gain by a 
change — will they contiiu\e, year after year, to see wealth, place, power, 
engrossed by their former* task-masters, when it requires but fh^ia own 
fiat to will it otherwise ? We doubt it. However, time will show ; and 
sincerely do we wish our 'forebodings may never be realized. 

Our author’s remarks in regard to the condition o? the soldier in the 
West Indies form by' far the best portion of his work, and place in a 
striking light the evils under which our troops have long ^utfered in that 
climate — evils which, we are happy to think, have at length undergone 
investigation, and are in process of amendment. 

After detailing the comforts of service in a regiment at home, he states, 
at page 84 

The moment, however, it becomes that regimenf tour of duty to proceed on 
service to the West India colonies, the men tve freiiutntly so crowded together as 
to be deprived of every comfort, and have their health nuieli injureil. The diet is 
such as many of them have never before tasted, and wlnm landed umjer the burning 
heat of a tiopical sun, they arc fed on salted meats for five days in the* seven. This 
<iu;iiitity of hard salted meat would produce an agony of thirst even in Kurope ; hut 
in the West Indies it is intolerable, and leads to irregularities that are, alas, too 
often fatal to the imlividual.” 

Again, at page 92, he states 

“ All the prospective rewards foi good conduct, and all the apia^als that can be 
made to the feelings of the soldier, will never overcome his physical wants or quench 
that craving for drink which is far more distressing and overpowering than hn.’\ger 
itself, and, us has been tbund, when not satisfied, has always ended in the most 
furious deliiiiim and madness, and finally in death. ^ 

‘‘ The climate, of itself so exhausting, naturally inducef^i craving for liquids ; but 
when M'e aggravate that craving a thuiisaad fold by salted and dry footl which 
we compel the soldier to live upon, and when, also, as in sonn* of the colonies, we 
aggravate his sutferings still further by giving him a palliasse to lie upon filled 
with the cimle husks of the Indian corn stalk, and swarming with vcrmiiif can we 
wonder tluit^he should become irregular in his habits, and quite ibdill’erent as to the 
coo.seqiiencejrbf his actions ^ I have couve«sed with many lespectable non-coui- 
nussioiied officers on this subject, and they have assured me, that when they had uo 
oppoitiiiuty of exchanging thtdr salt provisions for fresh, and were, from circuin- 
stauces, compelled to live upon th,^r rations, their lives were so miserable that self- 
destructn.i was often contemplateii^ They could only mitigate their sufferings by 
drinking gallons of water during the day, and then when the time arrived for going 
to bed, they tiied to procure sleep or fo"-getfuln«ss by swallowing an enormous 
quantity of hrandy or i;uin, or of whatever spirit they could procure.” 

In his remarks on British Guiana, he again alludes to the subject with 
equal feeling and force : — 

“ The first and great cause of disease among the troops in ’^British Gufeua, and 
it is shit a principal cume in huinif of the other West India Cfflonies^ (pt well niTm 
this, is the confined and vijry dcfe<Jtive state of the barrack accommodation.” 

So far as regards that colony, our author states the defect to have lately 
been remedied by the exertions of JSir Benjamin D’Urban, but that much 
yet remains to be done in tlie others. ^ 

The effect of a continued restriction to salt provisions, in such a climate, 

IS thus described by our author, who, as an old medical officer, must have 
had ample opportunities oi' witnessing it; — « * 

In ali^uricolonics within the tropics it is bad policy to feed our troops on salt 
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provisions, and although they are not so pernicious in some of these colonies as in 
*<kliers, yet they uniformly predispose, and are the chief cause of the unusual mor- 
tality of the epidemics that so frequently occur in all of them. These epidemics, 
as is evident, arise from causes of which wo know almost nothing, and, 1 allow, are 
qiiUe independent of the habits or conditions or even the food of tho inhabit 044^1^ 
buf that they are more or less aggravated by such habits jand conditions, and more 
especially by unwholesome food, is equally certain. Tire issue of every case of 
disease will depend upon the sound or« unsound state of#thy body that is attacked; 
and that state, as is \|ow fiUly admitted, is almost always modstied or jiroduced by 
the quality or tlie kind of food with which the’ body has previously been nourished 
and suppgrkMl. When the constitution is sound, and the body is well nourished 
and vigtirous, that epidemic will appear as a mild and easily subdued disease, 
which in a different condition of the body wiJ 4 cxtinguiali the vital principle with a 
force and a rapidity thgit baffle alisattempts at alleviation or euro.'* 

While the troops have been suffering under this ftruel privation wfiat 
has been the object? Not economy certainly, for it appears by the 
reports of the Cbmmittee on Military Expenditure that, exclusive of the 
loss by wastage and expense of stores, dorks, and commissaries, salt pro- 
visions cannot be issued in the West Indies under 5^d. a pound, whereas 
by a letter Irom the/xovernment Secretary of British Guiana to the Corn- 
rnissary-General at Jiarbadoes, quoted by the author, it appears that a 
constant supply of fresh m«at can he had for the troops there at Gd. a 
pound ; while in Trinidad.and 'Ajbago it is as low as Gjd a pound. We 
are not informed what is the price in othcM* islands, but here at least it 
vv 6 ]\ld appen^- ttiore must have existeif a positive determination to convert 
the soldiers’ stomachs into receptacles for brine, (>ven at an increased cost 
h) the pnhhr. 

Tliat the x\rmy at large is indebted to Sir Andrew for bringing these 
topics before the public, there can be no doubt ; but be must not suppose 
that to tile appearance of his woik at the eleventh hour is to be attributed, 
as we observe some of his reviewers have been kind enough to assert, 
those important ameliorations in the diet and condition of the troops in 
the West Indies announced by the iSecreUiry-al-War in the debate on the 
Army Estimates. For^hese we know to have been carried into olfoct, 

1 bough not officially Ji^ounced to the public, several months at least 
bcloro bis work issued fiSm the press; and he may leiidily suppose it 
Vv’ould have betrayed more*haste tban judgment on the ]»art of our autho- 
iities had they resolved on such important measures without any further 
evidencei-han his assertion merely. 

There can be no*doubt that the great mortality among our trcigips in ttie 
AVc*<t Indies must long ago have erf^aged the attention of the Secretary- 
iit-War, for so far back as October, 1835, he appointed two officers, who 
had been ])rcvioUhly engaged in statistical pursuits, b)epy,-Insp.-Gen. 
Alarsball, and Tdeut. Tuiloch of the 45th AWgiment, to invcAiga^e the 
ixtent of mortality in these colonies, from the records in llie Medical 
Oepartment, and to report tho^ causes^ to which it was attriliutial in the 
medical authorities. Wo understand the substance of that report to have 
been circulated in the West Indies, by order of his Majesty’s Government, 
at least twelve months ago, and as the Secretary-at-War, in Ins speech on 
tile Army Estimate^ alluded to that investigation as the groundwork 06 
the receifi' clyingeSj^e presume there can be n^o misbike in attributing 
*ix5*tlT?se offisigers, ay jeast, the merit of havir^* brought faithfully under 
review tl^ evift which our author so strouLdy ucprecates. 

We are anxious to put our author an*! tug^friends right on this point, 
because, though these officers may have itowisli to force their merits on 
the notice of the public, it is not fitting that the result of their labours 
should be attributed to others, who had no share in them. It must, liow- 
ever, be exceedingly gratifying to them to find thep* deductions so strongly 
f orrobSrated by one wvho has recently served on \he spot, for whatever 
objections we 'may have to the knight’s physical, wc have none to his 
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military disquisitions, which breathe an anxiety for the welfare of th|g^. 
soldier, alike creditable to his judgment and his feelings ; and if, in his 
future labours, he will only confine himself to recording the facts which 
come under his observation, and carefully eschew all physical and geological 
m^yaries, we feel confident that our next review will not require to be^o 
strongly embued with Uie salt of criticism as the present. 

. r 

We beg leave to append the following letteft*, with which we have been 
favoured by Sir Andrew Halliday, with reference to a notice to correspon- 
dents in our Number for last month : — « r 

Mr. Editor,— Tliere is a good qIcI wholesome rule, which every public 
journalist ought to bear in mind, and that “ Suurn cuique tribuerc,'* — 
and I have no hesitation in saying that it is by the firmness with which 
you, Sir, have adhered to this rule that the “United Service Journal” 
has obtained its just celebrity and its powerful influence with the public, 
as well as with both Services. 

In your notice to correspondents for last month, you say that some 
injudicious critic had attributed to me “ the honour of having originated 
the benefleial change which has so happily taken place with regard to 
the diet of our troops in the West Indies y and which, you very properly 
add, is not true. Sir, it was that able aflid venerated philanthropist, the" 
late Dr. Jackson, who first mooted this qncstiod, and urged the propriety 
of giving the soldier more fresh meat in these colonies ; and it was his no 
less able friend and follower, Dr. William Fergiisson, now of Windsor, 
that followed up Dr. Jackson’s recommendatiopLS, and through bis personal 
influence with Sir James Leith (then commanding the troops in the West 
Indies) that the fresh meat rations were increased to lour and five days 
in the week ; and which continued for several years, and until the Com^)- 
trailer af Army Accounts discovered that they could make a show of snviih* 
15,000/. per annum by reducing the fresh meat rations in the IVest Indies 
to two days in the week. It appears to have been , no consideiatw^i of 
theirs how many brave men might perish or beetle lost to tluj Service. 
It was quite enough that the balance-sheet showyp a saving in the article 
of money. In consequence of their reporta 'K-easury order was issued 
reducing the fresh meat ration accordingly to two days in the week, and 
as such it had conlinucd, as a general regulation, from 1821 until my 
arrival in the West Indies. It was occasionally deviated from, iipder par- 
ticular circumstances, when sickness became unusually prevalent, or when 
such men as Sir Benjamin D’Urban saw and could estimate the j)einicious 
effects of that unwholesome food ; but in general it was considered as 
almost tantamount to mutiny for any medical officer to dare to reconnnend 
an additioinl alTowance of'fi^gsh meat, whatever he might consider the 
necess^^y or propriety of such an indulgence. I *am not the only one that 
has been made to suffer for such presumption. 

Now, Sir, I beg you will not tako'any tiolible to prove that the blessed 
change which has' taken place did not originate with me ; I am not en- 
titled to any such merit. But I declaim, and am entitled to claim, the 
merit of having, by my representations, remonstrances; and reports, drawn 
fhe attention of the Secret ary-at -War and others tactile suljjeet, and of 
having procured a full atid free inquiry, which hasTvalreadyJed to- 
important results, an(} whichv as it appears that inqu»y4s*'^till going on, 
will eventually lead to greater benefits. 

The brave defenders of ouFc<^Mn^try owe much to your powerful advocacy 
of their cause, and your exposure of abuses. I trust you will persevere ; 
but it would not detract from your own just merits to \iheer on occasionally 
a humble imltatoiu I concur in every syllable of the general officer’s 
letter to Lord Fitzroy S6merset, which appears in ygur last Number, but( 
all that he recommends was again and again urged upon the authorities 
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Dr. Jackson. It is not only the localities of moist of the barracks that 
aili bad, but also their construction and inferior arrangements ; and so 
long as the Engineers are allowed to build according to their own fancy, 
and without any consideratidll as to remote contingencies, or any re gartL 
. toithe reports or recommendations of competent medical officers, it vmtm 
be in vain to expect any improvement. If I am ndt very much mistaken, 
the General Hospital at^Barbado^s was begun aifd completed .without a 

S uestipn being aslt^d of the chief of the medical staff; and I believe I 
rst got the character of being a troublesome fellow^ by presuming to ask 
some ^ugstions about its plan and future arrangements, and freely express* 
ing my disapprobation of some of them. 

When men of weak minds, or of derfmged minds, get to the head* of a 
department, the members of that department are all individually sufferers, 
and the whole are driven from their proper place anQ lose much of their 
usefulness ; and woe to the man that dare then assert even a show of in- 
dependence— particularly within the tropics. But surely this cannot 
always continue : there are men growing up in the medical department 
who have talents and education, as well as spirit, to assert their indepen- 
dence and proper status in the Service. But I must have done ; Sir James 
M‘Grigor has told me more than once that my writings, out qf the pro>^ 
fession do little honour to 4he department, bvtt as I hold what 1 have now 
said IS strictly professional, I beg you will honour me with a place in your 
p^ges, though you have not yet coijdescended to take any notice of my 
litfle volume dn the West Indies.— 1 am, Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Andiww Halliday. 

Hampton Court, llth July, 1837. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE STEAM-ENOINE"^. 

•» 

The piston-rod of the air-pump being attached to the same side of the 
centre of the lever beaimhat the steam piston is, it is evident their ascent 
and descent must be permmed at the same time ; therefore the air-pump 
piston moving air-tight in its barrel, and the valves opening upwards, it 
follows, on its being drawn up by the lever beam, a vacuum will be formed 
in the barrel below it, into which will rush from the condenser, through 
the pipe M' (tig. 9), the water of injection, as well as that resj^ting fiom 
the condensation of the steam, together with the air disengaged by that 
process, from whence it cannot return, the valve M openmg/ro7/2 the con- 
denser. On the next descent of the piston, this acCtitoulation ot air and water 
is forced upwards throus}! its valves, and ejected on its ascent fhro|igh the 
pipe and valve K into the hot-water well ; the temperature of the water 
in this reservoir being consid^ably r^ed by the liberation of the latent 
heat contained in the steam, a sufficient portion of it isj’eturned into the 
boiler by the pump Y' and pipe H, to supply the waste* occasioned by the 
vaporization. The injection-water being supplied from the cold cistern, 
it was necessary to Iprovide means for maintaining its temperature at as 
l ow a dei?ree,as posSble. This was effected by a constant stream of cold 
""tfrlRer being^sppp^ by the pump Y, workefl by the engine, and by a 
waste pipe beiJtg^erted near the top of the^iister^, through which the 
warmer water passes off, which, being;lig^r, ascends and occupies the 
upper part of tne vessel. 

This is an outline, of the single-acting engine of Watt in its improved 
state. But the ingenious inventor was unable to bring these engines 
.fairly J>efore the public until the project receivjd the countenance and 

* Continued ffom page 232, 
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tapport of Dr. Roebuek (tho founder of the Canon iron-works), a gentle-, 
man possessed of some oainial, and of a very enterprising dispositidn. 
By the Doctor's assistanee Mr* Watt wag enabled to erect one of the 
improved engines at a coal*mine on the estite of the Duke of Hamilton, 
^l^'iCinniel, near Borrowstoness. This being the tirst working ename . 
which Mr* Watt erectd^, the greatest care was taken in its construction, 
and it wfis from time vto time improved until its advantages were so 
apparent, that, in the latter end of the year 2768, Drr Roebuck was in^ 
dueed to advance the nei^ssary funds for procuring a patent, which was ^ 
enrolled their joint names in the April of the following ) ear. * « ^ 

Watt now hoped to reap the benefit of his labour and ingenuity ; buc 
his expectations were not destined to be realized at that time, in conse- 
quence of some pecuniary embarrassments fn which Bta Roebuck became 
involved. This cashalty so much disheartened Mr. Watt that he had 
almost determined to abandon the further prosecution of the project, when 
fortunately proposals were made upon the part of Mathew Bolton, £sq., 
of Birmingham, one of the most wealthy and intelligent manufacturers in 
the kingdom, for the purchase of Roebuck's share of the patent. The 
negotiation was concluded in 1778, to the satisfaction of the several parties 
concerned. 

Mr. Bolton being a man of affiaence^excellint address, and possessing 
great personal influence, joined to an krdent„ generous, and persevering 
disposition, was admirably qualified to take up and bring to perfection a 
project which promised to be productive of such impdrUnt natioinal 
benefits. Mr. Wsitt, on the contrary, was of a reserved and studious dis- 
position, and from this contrast of character, it may be inferred, being 
enabled to appreciate the qualities by which each were distinguished, no 
two individuals ever more cordially agreed in their intercourse with each 
other. 

Matters being thus adjusted, Mr. Watt removed his residence to 
Birmingham, and one of the first acts of the patentees was to erect an 
improved engine at “ Soho” (the name of Bolton's factory), for tlie ifl^jpec- 
tion of such persons engaged in mining operation as might feel disposed 
to substitute the patent engines for those upon^e old construction ; yet 
notwithstanding the manifest advantages of thP* new engines, much oppo- 
sition was given to their introduction, from the^ prejudice generally enter- 
tained against new inventions, and the unprincipled attempts of persons 
employed in the manufacture of atmospheric engines. The delay occa- 
sioned byi^the several causes before mentioned convinced Mr. Watt that 
the term of the patent must expire bdfore his expenses could in any degree 
be reimbursed; the patentees, therefore, assisted by several influential 
friends, applied to parliitment for an extension of the patent, which was 
obtait^ed fh 1775, for a ternaf\)f twentv-five years^ 

Watt having entered into partnership with Bolton, the new firm directed 
themselves wiQi energy and success to tl>^ manufacture of the improved 
steam-engines ; 9 . portion of the f&ctor)r at Soho was appropriated to that 
purpose ; and from the increased facilities thus obtained some excellent 
engines were produced. There still existed a considerable prejudice against 
Jkhe new system, which was in part attributable to th^ increased first cost 
of the engines, oocasioned by the greater ifticuracyrrequirad iA the con- 
struction of the several parts. To overcome these oifllcultj^, Wafrlidtf^ 
Bolton proposed to erect tffiir improved engines upotrteHns in themselves 
extremely liberal and highlj^ adv^tageous to the proprietors of those upon 
the atmospheric principle. Ihese consisted, in the first place, in allowing 
a rery high price, in part payment, for the old engines, and requiring a 
third part only of the fuel saved by the employment of the patent engines 
for license to use them,, as compared with the quantity formerly consumed 
when doing the same vf ork with coals of the same quality. ^ 

A very ingenious mode was adopted by the patentees to ascertain the 
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amount of this reserved quantity, which they termed the patent thirds a 
piehe of mechanism called a counter was connected with the lever-beam 
of the engine, composed of a train of wheel-work inclosed in a box, one 
wheel of which received motion fVom every stroke of the engine. The 
.number of strokes was registered upon a kind of dial or index. 
counter was inclosed in a boxi secured by two different looks, the key of 
one being kept by the patentees, and the other remlining in the possession 
of the proprietor, stated intervals a traveller, in whom confidence 
^ could be placed, was sent round by Watt and ^Bolton to determine the 
amount oi' the p^ent third. Some proprietors had atkaverage struok, and 
apfeedtopayan annual sum to the firm in lieu; and it is reported by 
Playfair, that the saving of fuel which resulted frofti the use of the patent 
enecine, as comparedwvith the Consumption of those upon the atmospheric 
principle, for three of the larger engines employed^ at the Chasewater 
mine, Cornwall, amounted to 7200/. for on^iijrear only. 

We will here a*dvert to a property of steam first observed by Mr. Watt 
about the year 1769, which he described in a letter to Dr. Small of Bir- 
mingham as a mode of still doubling the effect of the steam by using 
the power of the steam rushing into a vacuum, at present lost*.” That is 
to say, if the cylinder be half filled with steam, and the communication 
Y?ith the* boiler be then shut off, the vapour already admitted will expand 
and. press with a diminishing pwer the piston to the bottom of the 
cylinder. This property steam possesges in common with all other elastic 
fluids, atmospfteric air, the various gases, &c. Mr. Watt, therefore, in 
availing himself of the expansibility of the steam, not only saved a consi- 
derable portion of the vapour, but by cutting off the flow of steam in due 
time from the boiler, equalised the motion of the piston, which was found 
to descend with an accelerated velocity when the steam was allowed to 
flow into the cylinder to the end of the stroke. This operation is termed 
working the steam expansively. 

The expansive force of the vapour of water appears to be always in 
direCl^proportion to the pressure undew which it is generated. Thug 
steam produced from w^ter boiled in a vessel communicating with the 
open air will exert a fo)^e equal to the atmospheric pressure, or about 
15 lbs. on the square incli’j and indicate a temperature of 212 degrees. If 
vapourised under the pressure of two atmospheres it will exert twice that 
force, or 30 lbs., and the temperature of the steam and water will be raised 
to 250 degrees, an^ so on. At the same time the space occupied by the 
vapour will decrease in the inverse ratio of its pressure ; while th^ tempera- 
ture of the water, previous to the forftiation of the steam will be proportion- 
ably increased. Therefore, the elasticity of steam being as its density, it fol- 
lows that the vapour on the removal of that pressure will expand into a 
volume equivalent to the, pressure so removed, and still retail? sujScient 
elasticity to balance the atmospheric pressure. This position is proved 
by the following experiments, givex]^ ** Milne’s Practical View of the 
Steam Engine:” 
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* With every deference to the authority of Dr. Laidner, the writer cauuot but 
believe th^^alculations of those eminent, individuals on the elasticity of steam 
are founded in truth. At page 152 of the Doctor’s work on the steam engine^ Ac , 
the following remarks occur^:— If it were admitted that every additional pound 
avoirdupois^ which should be placed on the safety valve, would enable steam, by its 
expans)f>n mto a proportionally enlarged space, to attain a pressure equal to the 
atmosphere, the obvious consequence would be that a physical relation would sub- 
sist between the atmospheric pressure the pqnnd avoirdupois ! It is wonderful 
that it did not occur to Mr. Wolfe thdt, granting his priaoule to be true, at any 
given placO) it would necessariljr be false at another place where the barometer 
would stand at a different height. '' Thus, if the principle were true at the foot of a 
mountain, it would be false at the top of it ; and if it were true in fair weather it 
Would be false in foul weather, since these circumstances Would be att.mded by a 
change in the atmospheric pressure, without making any^changd^in thet^^MMhi 
avoirdupois.” 

Buraly the muftor of *lhe foregoing remarks must have forgotten that the expaii- 
silnlily of ideatn being proportio£;Mo the gross pressure under which it is generated, 
it can signifjr nothing how much ^'Hiat force may be due to artidcial, or how much 
to ataseaplMrie pressure. Supposing the Urometer stood ^at 28 inches, and the 
valve loaded wi^b a weight of four pounds to tho inch, then the steam, before it 
could raise the valwe, u^d require to be of an elasticity of 14 -t-dss ISlbs.^ 
If the barometer stood at 3'9 inches, then the steam must be^ifaufficient strelHgth to 
balance 1 54- 4 =:r 1 9 lbs., and so on. Now, the elasticity and density of steam being 
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It has been asked by the writer from whos^ work theAe experiments 
haye been extracted whether high and low pressure steam contain the 
same quantity of caloric relative to the number of volumes to Which the 
formet can expand, contrasted with the latter. If they do/* says he, 
« contain the same quantity of heat, from whence can any saving pf il teL 
be%ffected by the use of highly elastic steam ?** The cause of the saving 
of fuel in the use of high pressure steam would adbear to be, that steam 
formed from water undersatmospheriepressure conmiQS 995 degrees of heat 
in a latent state, which is employed in maintaining the water in its vaporous 
> form, and, therefore, does not assist in theprodi^tion of the motive power 
jra^Jiat jsf it doe^ not increase the elasticity of the s^omi^ut is carried off in 
tne vapour and lost, excepting about 180 degrees imparted to the ^^ater of 
condensation ; whereas in ste^m raised to a greafer elasticity, not only is 
the proportion of th% latent heat diminished, but the sensible effect is in- 
creased, for the increments of the expansive force of s'team increase faster 
than those of its. temperature. Mr. Watt ascertained by experiment that 
the sum of the latent and sensible heats was, under all circumstances, a 
constant Quantity*. 

From the invention of the atmospheric engine it had ever been con- 
sidered a desideratum to be enabled to apply the steam engine as a first 
pov\er to drive machinery in general. About the year 1758 a Mr. Kean 
Fitzgerald proposed a plarf for cemverting the intermitting motion of the 
atmospheric engine into a wntinuoua rotatory one, by the application of 
which he proposed to work mills of various kinds. The principle adopted 
by •Mr. Fitzgerald consisted of a combination of large toothed wheels, and 
smaller rachet wheels, placed on a shaft bearing a fly wheel, which were 
worked by teeth upon the arch-head of the beam of the enginet. 

In 1767 two gentlemen of the name of Clarke and Stewart constructed 
mechanism to effect that object to be applied to certain sugar-mills in 
some of the West India islands ; and in the following year, another at- 
tempt was made to obtain a rotative motion from an atmospheric engine 
emqjqved at Hartley colliery. But that proposed by Jonathan Halls, in 
1736, lor applying the power of the atmcftpheric engine to propel vessels 
was by far the best and most ingenious — namely, the crank, the contrivance 
adopted at the piesent foY that purpose. But none of those projects were 
entertained by the public j and so completely had the invention of the 
crank been forgotten, that it was actually re-mvented by Mr, Watt forty 
years after the date of HalFs patent. The difficulty, in fact, lay in the 
nature oifthe irap<»lse to be acted on, which consisted of a sii^le down- 
ward movement. This obstacle eajly presented itself to Mr. Jj^att, who 
had been long impressed with the importance of being enabled to apply 
the steam-engine to drive machine^ in general. To obviate the difficulty 
presented by the intermitting action of the single engine, several plans 
occurred to Mr. Watt, one of which was to apply a cylinder Snd^iiston 
to each end of the working beam, which would in that case be actuated 
by an alteiuiate impulse, and the loss qjf ower and time occasioned by the 
action of the counterpoise in drawing up the piston av,oided, while some 
approach to regularity of motion might obtained by supplying both 
the cylinders with ^team from the same boiler. Some other plans were 
tried, but^were soon laid aside in favour of a contrivance, which, although 
^amjjyji^ntly sknple, was equally distinguished w^th the other invention^ of 
Watt by exq'vsitej^iigenuity and invaluable jjractical results. 

equal, its expansion must necessarily be in proi;i;^lion and equal to the artificial 
piessure to which it is subjected plus the pressdie of the atmosj^here under which it 
is generated. It shou^ be vemenibeied the term atmospheric pressure does not 
BignUy a constant quantity.— Autnon, 

, * Kncy. Brit. art. Steam# 
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have seen that in*' Waifs improved engine the elasticity of the 
st^am for pressing down the piston in the cylinder had been substituted 
for the atmospheric pressure. It was now proposed by Watt to admit the 
steam from the boiler to act upon the under side of the piston, so* as to 
jfor^ e it upwards after it had been depressed, and at the same time to 
a communication between the upper end of the cylinder and •Ihe ^ 
condenser, by which the ascending stroke of the piston would be made in 
vacuo, in«the same pnanner that it had been forced down ; the effect of 
which arrangement was, in fact, just to double the action of the single 
engine. This may be considered as the final improvement effected by « 
Mr. Watt in the -priupiple of the steam-engine, and d/hich‘ cn^^y qo^v 
be deemed perfect in theory; the machine being actuated by an im- 
pulse nearly const ant, and freed for the first time from the enormous 
d^d -weight of the counterpoise. Nevertheless several subsidiary im- 
provements remained to be projected in order to render the double 
engine practically available to the driving of machinery ip general, and to 
adjust its power with sufficient accuracy. These objects Mr. Watt effected 
with his usual ingenuity by the application of four admirable contrivances. 
The first is the parallel motion, for connecting the piston-rod with the 
lever-beam ; the second, the crank, for imparting the power of the engine 
to a shqft ; the fly-wheel, to continue the motion so received ; and lastly, 
the ball governor, by which the velocity of thd engine was equalised, not. 
Withstanding the work which it had to perform might occasionally vary. 
It is purposed therefore to offer a sl^ort description of eaoh^ of these auxi- 
liary inventions, which conferred on the steam-engine a powei» approaching 
almost to animal life. 

So long as the action of the engine was that of a single downward im- 
pulse, a strap or chain passing over the arch-head of the lever-beam, and 
attached to the piston-rod was sufficient to communicate the impulse be- 
tween them, being that of a pull both on the descent of the piston and the 
reaction of the counterpoise ; but in the new power conferred upon the 
engine, it became necessary to devise some means by which a puslung 
impulse could be imparted from the piston-rod to the lever-beam. **Tt is 
manifest a chain, from its flexibility, would have l^een altogether inapplic- 
able to such a purpose, neither would it have J^en practicable to have 
applied the piston-rod immediately to the end offthe working-beam, in con- 
sequence of the curved motion of the latter, which would deflect the piston- 
rod from its rectilineal, path, and render it impossible to preserve the 
stuffing-box, through which it passes in the cover of tlje cylind^^, steam- 
tight. of the earliest plans adopted by Mr. Watt to effect that object 
was to place a sector containing teeth *on the arch-head of the lever-beam, 
and to attach an upright rack to the piston-rod, which geared into the 
teeth of the sector. This contrivance was found to work very unequally : 
the te%^h ^ere constantly breaking, and the whole apparatus very liable 
to go out of order. • 

These difficulties being found iMiiperalVie, Mr. Watt, on further reflec- 
tion, was led to j;he invention St that beautiful mechanism callerl the 
parallel motion. This consists of a number of rods or levers moving on 
centres, and connected with each other by pivots, being interposed between 
the end of the piston-rod and the lever-beam, by the action of Ajfhich the 
rectilineal motion of the piston-rod is preserved, but the povi^r, 
transmission to the lever-oeam modified into a curve. Thi^ annexed oRa^ 
gram will explait]ithe*princf|)ile upon which the action oftBIT paralkl motion 
depends. Suppose the leversVA B,i»C N of equal length, ana moving freely 
on the centres C B, having tlieW ends connected by pivots with the rod 
N A. Itii manifest that in moving the lever upwards or downwards 
there must be some point in the length of the rod N A which does not in- 
cline to one side or ‘the other, and as the levers are of equal lengths their, 
ends must describe equfll arcs, therefore that point must be in tne eentre 
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of the fodN A. Now suppose ^at the lever A B formed one end of the 
beam of a steam<engine, hnd the piston-iod was attached to the point P 
the rod AiN, it is clear that the# rectilineal motion of the piston-rod 
would be preserved, while at the same time the end of the beam and that 
of the lever C N would describe the ciuves X X. This arrangement of 
the levers is modified in practice accoi-ding to circumstances, but the piin- 
ciple is preserved. The disposition most usually adopted is that of an 
oblong square* which is selected for the purpose of guiding the rod of the 



air-pump piston iit a path parallel to that of the steam piston-rod ; for it 
is found in practice* and can be demonstrated, if the lever A B, in the 
neist fig,, be incre^ed to 0 (double its length) a^nd ihe rod X 0 be twice 
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the length that P is from A. then the path of the point X will be parallel 
to that described by P, (provided the rode A N and X O be preserved 
parallel to each other,) but it will move through dooble the space. This is 
effected b> uniting X and N, by the coupling-rod G, which is equal to 
A 0, 1o the end of which is connected the bridle lever N C, as m the 
feecBcr dg. Therefore the steam piston>rod being attached to X^and that 
of the air-pump to P, iLfollows the length Of the barrel of the air-pump 
should be about one^haV that of the steqm-cylind|r. The different levers 
which forni the parallelogram are connected attheir juqption by pivots on 
which they play freely. 

It is true that mathematical sense tbe points H»i^d X* 

desciibe complex curYes';^'but as the arcs of vibiation through whi^ tlte^ 
levers move^ are but smalb the deviation from a right line is practically 
insensible* * • 

lYae proportions of the levers of the parallel motion may be varied 
according to circumstances ; those most commonly adopted are, for the 
parallel and radius rods, each one-fourth of the lever-beam* and the links 
to which they are attached one-half the length of the stroke of the 
engine. 

Mr. Watt’s first attempt to convert the reciprocating motion of the 
engine into one of continued rotation was to apply two engines acting 
upon two> cranks fixed to the same axis, set at an angle of 120 degi^ees to « 
each other, (in the same manner that tlfe paddle-shaft of a steam-vessel 
at the present day is driven,) with a liaht fiy-wheel to equalise the motion. 
This plan succeeded m a most satisfactory manner ; but having neglected 
to take out a patent for such an application of the ciauk, and the plan 
having been divulged by one of the workmen employed, Mr. Watt endea- 
voured to effect the same object by other means. He accordingly invented 
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a very inftenious piece of RiechanUm* Which he«called the ** son and planet 
wheel.’* This contrivance consisted of two toothed wheels, working in 
the same plane, and gearing one into the other; one of which, termed the 
sun wheel, is wedged fiwmy on the fly-shaft ; and the other, called the 
planet wheel, is fixed immovably to the lower end of the connecting rod, 
(tin uppei; end of which is attached to the lever-beam of the engine?) s<r 
that neither the sun nor plafnet wheels revolve oh Uieir axis. It is there- 
fore evident, that in raising the. Wm of the ei^ine, the planet- wheel 
must be raised with it ; the effect* of which will be, tb turn the sun-wheel 
round, and consequently the fly-shaft on which it is keyed : this imparts 
to fhe fly-wheel, by which the motfoiijuusantinued, when the 
^nS:ine is passing the centres, that is, when the connecting rod is in a line 
with .the crank, or when it coincides* with a line passing through the 
centres of the sun and planet Vheels, — for in that case it is manifest the 
crank or sun wheel would be acted on perpendiculaily, and consequeiftly 
such an impulsq could have no tendency whatever to turn the fly-shaft 
round — See diagram of the fly-wheel, crank, and connecting rod. But, 
as before stated, the momentum imparted to the fly-wheel carries on the 
rotative motion, and enables the engine to recover itself from these critical 
positions in which it is placed twice in every revolution. 

However ingenious the principle on which the sun and planet wheel 
^cted, that mode of produemg a rotative motion was attended, in practice, 
with several serious objections its construction was complicated and 
ej^pensive ; the teeth of the wheels were constantly breaking; in short, that 
cmstrivance •Mre about the same relation to the crank that the rack and 
sector did to the parallel motion ; the only advantage it possessed over the 
crank consisted in its imparting additional speed to the fly-shaft. How* 
ever, it answered Mr. Watt’s purpose in evading Wasburgh’s patent for 
the crank,— a knowledge of which had been surreptitiously obtained ; and 
on the expiration of that term the crank was brought into general use, 
the application of which has been continued to the present time. 

In applying the steam-engine to general manufacturing purposes, it 
waTffeemed indispensable to possess sorife means of adjusting its power 
and velocity, in order to prevent any variation in either. Such variation 
was apprehended to arise from two causes, which no degree of attention 
upon the part of the engine-man cculd prevent ; one was any sudden increase 
or diminution of work thb engine was performing; and the^ other, from 
any change in the rapidity with which steam was generated in the boiler, 
owing t^any variation in the intensity of the combustion of the fuel. To 
counteract the irregularity proceeding from these sources, Mr. W^t ^opted 
the happy expedient of the boll governor y He first placed Di the pipe 
which conveyed steam from the boiler to the cylinder a valve of a peculiar 
construction, called the throttle-valve,— the operation of which was to 
shut off the flow of steam fVom the boiler, ih whole or in paft, so as to 
proportion the quantity of steam employed to actuate the engine to the 
work to be performed. The v^ve consisted of a circular plate, vibrating on 
an axis which passed through the cen^F^?^)f its plane, so that when the plate 
was turned across the bore of the tube, the passage ofstdam from the boiler 
was completely shut off ; and, on the contrary, when the edge of the plate 
was in the directioii of the length of the tube, little or no ol^truction was 
offend td th* full flow of steam. It was at first intended to have adjusted 
thTfhrottle valve by hand, but, on reflectiorf, Mr. Watt was convinced 
mat the,engine itself might be made to regiil«tte 

than any assistant, however attentive : ^to elject which, Mr. Watt apmiea» 
by a very elegant arrangement, a contrivance which had long b®en 
adopted to regulate the motion of corn-mills, called a n 

consisted of two metal balls suspended by rods from a collar, throi^ll 
which. was passed, vertically, a spindle, or axis, which received mqtm 
from the main shafhof the mill; therefore, 

which the axis was made to revolve, so would the balls fly off by the 

9 
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eenttfifugal force, which, by raising or depressing the end of a lever 
attached to the collar, caused the mill-stones to separate or approach each 
other* * 

This contrivance, with some modification. Watt applied to equalise the 
motion of the engine ; a sheave was placed upon the lower end of the 
spindle of the governor, and a corresponding one upon the fly-shaft, 
having an endless band passed round them both ; therefore, botn the fly- 
shaft and the spindlwevolved with the same velocity. The collar to 
which thd metal balls were attached was <^ni{eotec^ (as in the former 
instance) by a series of levers vrith the axis of the throttle-valve; conse- 
quently, when the ^lomt^of the engine became inoreasedpthe b|Jl$ of the 
‘‘governor** would fly^fP, by which (through the intervention ^of Ifle 
levers) the^ valve would be proportionably closed, and the supply of steam 
reduced; and on the speed of the engine *bein^ diminished, a contrary 
effect would take place. In our 10th figure it is applied somewhat dif- 
ferently, but the principle is the same ; so that the quantity of steam 
admitted into the cylinder is apportioned with the utmost'accuracy to the 
degree of power the engine is required to exert. 

After the several improvements by which the steam-engine was ren- 
dered applicable as a first power to machinery in general, and endued 
almost with the powers of vitality, mechanists began to bestow more pains 
upon the finish and external appearance of the«ngme, and some attempts^ 
were made to improve the arrangement of th^ several parts. A consi-" 
derable improvement in the construction of the lever-beam was also 
effected, which had been previously tomposed of massive beltigis of timb^s 
bolted together, and which, together with the ponderous arch-heads, chains, 
and counterpoise, was of an enormous weight, cumbrous, and expensive ; 
instead of which was introduced cast or wrought iron beams, which were 
equally strong, comparatively light, and had a neat and elegant appear- 
ance*. 

The formation of the valves, and the mechanism by which they were 
worked, excited considerable attention. The description of valves adopted 
by Mr. Watt consisted of a conical plug, which was alternately fwfeed 
from, and let down into, a socket or aperture in a plate, contained in the 
valve-box. In the double engine there were two of tliese valves at the top 
of the cylinder, and two at the bottom. The two which admitted steam 
from the boiler to the cylinder were called nthe * upper and lower steam- 
valves. The other two, which opened a communication between the 
cylinder and the condenser, were called the upper and lower aduction- 
valves. A steam- valve and an eduction-valve were contained in each box, 
at the top •and bottom* of the cylindev, so that each end of the cylinder 
communicates both with the boiler and the condenser. As it was essential 
to the action of the double engine, that while the steam was admitted to 
press on om side of the piston, a jiassage should be opened between its 
opposite side and the condenser, so it was ngcesstiry that each steam and 
eduction- valve should be opened and shut simultaneously — that is, the 
steam-valve at the top of the cylimj^ should be connected with the edufe- 
tion-valve at the bdttom, and the lower steam-valve with the eduction- 
valve at the top. This Mr. Wftt effected by different ingenious arrange- 
ments, one of which may be thus described — from the centre of each valve 
Was a stem, which protruded steam-tight, through the valv^-bcbc, bjit a s 
the valves were placed one viver the other, the stem of one of them mTs. 
tube through which the .stem of the other was passed the stem%of each 
pair of valves being united, w^re acted on by an alternate motion derived 
flam the ezcentric^ which will be^lscnbed presently t. The valves shown 

Leyar-beams composed of iron wore first suggested by Dr*RobtsonM— iSscy* Brit* 

, f This tn^e of wording the valves was Invented bjy Mr. Wattsubseqnvntly to ^ 
that shoim in cor fig* of tW'double-eiigiiM) ^ but it has f^n gieaUoned here in eon- 
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in the fig. were worked b 3 wH:he alternate aseent and descent of certain 
pins or tappets in the rod of the air-pump, which, as before stated, was 
tfttached to the beam of the engine. 

Several alterations in the construction of the valves have from time to 
time been suggested, for some of which patents were obtained; They 
oansist, for the most part, of continued valve-boxes of an oblottg^form, 
extending from the top of the cylinder to tha«bottom, in which were pas- 
sages leading to the boiler and pondenser, the apertures of which were 
opened and shut, witn slides. Although some oV those ai^ngcments 
exhibit considerable mechanical ingenuity, engineers of the present day 
.generaUy prefer those on the principle inventig^ The objections 

OTgea against the slide-valves are, that in consequence of the narrowness 
of the passages the steam has to traverse in its admission frorjnt the boiler, 
it becomes to a certain extent “ wire-drawn^' by which its force is con- 
siderably diminished ; and, also, the quantity of steam contained in fhese 
passages being condensed at each stroke of the engine, occasions a con- 
siderable waste of vapour. 

It is not thought necessary to enter into a minute description of those 
contrivances, the object of this treatise being rather to give a popular 
account of such leading improvements in the steam-engine as have been 
practically adopted, than a detail of the various inventions devised by 
mistaken ingenuity. Th«se, however, who may be desirous of further 
information respecting Uie syslem of slide-valves are referred to Dr* 
Jiardner’s excellent work on the Steam-Engine, where a minute and clear 
description ©f each is given, accom^Janied by well-executed diagrams. 

The improved mode of operating on the valves called the ejrcentnc^ has 
been generally adopted, especially in marine engines, which is found (o 
act more smoothly and evenly than the motion impart^ by the rod of the 
air-pump. This consists of a motion derived from the shaft of the fly- 
wheel, on which is placed a disk, or sheave of iron, excentrically, that is, 
the shaft, instead ot going through the middle of the disk, passes through 
about half way between its centre and the circumference. Round tlie 
of the disk is an iron strap or collair, the sides of which are perfectly 
smooth and lubricated with oil, so that the disk may revolve within it. 
Two iron arms of the required length project from the band, whose ends 
are united, and connected at their extremity with the mechanism attached 
to the valves. Now as^the disk revolves freely within the band, it is 
manifest that the lever attached to it will be drawn backwards and pushed 
forwa<»is by each revolution of the fly-sbaft, through a space equal to 
double the distance between the centre of the disk and the part through 
which the shaft passes ; consequently, a reciprocating motiofi is obtained 
by which the valves are opened and shut. 

watt’s double ElfClINE. 

* . ' 1 . 

Our tenth figure is a*representation of the double-acting engin#of Watt, 
in which are included the dWerent inventions before described. 

In the steam-cylinder A, ^closedasa the jacket J J, works the piston P, 
the rod R of which is connected with the end of the lever-beam L B by 
the strap U The beam plays on the ceMre O. The rod of the air-pump 
pistott R' is also attached to the great beam by the strap 3. The tappets 
in the^rod acting on the spanners T and T', open and shut the valses 
3» 4, 6y means of the mechanism M M, M N. G is the ball-governor, 
connected by the lever H with the throttle-\^lve I. S the pipe by which 
steam IS conducted from the boiler to the cylinller. X and Y are the 
upper and lower valve-boxes, each l)f w^ich contain two valves, one to 

admit steam from the boiler, and the (fther communicating with the con- 


sequettoa of a patent having been taken out for a simile/ plan by Mr. Murray^ of 
Le^s, was aside by Mr. Watt* trho shovedijie had previonsly pra^ised it. 
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dewser, so that there are two steam-valves and two eduction-vs^ve^; each 
steam-valve is connected with an eduction-valve ; each pair are open^ 
and shut at the same tune, astd by the same motion, in prder that^ while 
steam is flowing from tfie boilei; into the cylinder to act upon one side of 
the piston a vacuum shall be piodpSed at the other side by the steam 
ruthittg info the condenser. C the cold water oistern in which are placed 
the condenser U and the air-pump V. It is constantly hupplted wifh cold 
water by the pump li worked by engine. K a pump for supplying the 
boiler mth heated water bf pipe F hrom the cistern D, tp restore the waste 
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occasioned by the vaporization. B the handle by which the<|uantity of 
injection-water is rej(ulated. The valve-boxes being in section, it 
must be understood there is another pipe between them similar to E, not 
shown in the figure. The eonnecting-rod. from the end of the beam and 
fig-wheel^are necessarily omitted in the iimwingf owing to our ciscum- 
scribed limits, but are shown in the preceding diagram. The levers of 
the parallel motion are disposedi in a manner siin^ar to that shown in our 
former fig. The actiorPof the aiivpuinn is omitted, 4iaving been described 
in a previous part of the work. The ball-governor. is made to revolve by 
^the shegye ana band Q Q, which receives motion from a corre^nding 
sheai^ on the fiy-shaft, as shown at Q in the diagram Cf. 

These being the principal parts of the engine, we will proceed to explain 
the jb|iann«r in whiph the motion is prc^uced. , 
l^et us suppose the engine “ Uoton through^** as usual, and the interior 
filled with steam. The piston being at the top of the cylinder, the steam- 
valve 3 and tttb eduction-valve 2 are .to be closed, and the^injection-water 
allowed to pla]^ therefore, a communication existing between the cylinder, 
beneath the ]^ton and the condenser, the. steam from thence will rush 
into that vessel, and be condensed by the jet of cold water. Into the 
vacuum thus produced the piston will be forced by the steam flowing 
through the upper stears-valve 1. The instant the piston reaches the 
bottom of the cylinder, the spapner T is acted on by the upper tappet 
in the rod of the air-pump, by which the valves I and 4 are closed^ 
ajfid those marked 2 and 3 opened! by which the previous motipn will 
be reversea, a vacuum being formed above the piston, while steam from 
the boiler is allowed to flow in below it ; the piston will, therefore, be 
forced upwards in vacuo, in the same manner that it was pressed downwards 
in the first instance. The position of the valves being again reversed, 
the piston will be again pressed downwards in the cylinder, and thus 
the motion may be continued indefinitely. 

• [To be concluded in our next.] 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED* 
Vice-Admiral Matthew Henry Scott. 

THjj^ excellent and talented officer did not live to see the fruition of his 
hopes — the attaihment of the highest step in his profession. The promo- 
tion which would have given himiBlue at the Main came oiit»two months 
after his death, an event that took place at Southampton the 30th of 
October last, in the 71st year of W|i,age. 

The estimatioit and regard in which he was held by all whe^served with, 
above, or under him, best teU his sterling merit. The proUgc oFSt. Vin- 
cent and of Colpoys, the iriend of his late Majesty, anduif many de- 
parted as well as numerous distinguiskiid officers still living, he had yet the 
mortification to see his services passed by, and those honorary distinctions 
he well deserved withheld because they wre not asked for. Singularly 
modest as he was ‘amiable and upright, yet justly proud of his profession 
and th^sp(]4less name which he bore, he still evinced so strong an indis- 
flbAion to ask a fhvour that his brother offioers vainly urged his making 
known to royalty whatever wishes he migby bntertain. For himself he 
never asked the lulfilment but of one ; an(^ that— the command at Chat- 
ham during a former administration-Swas not indeed refused, but given 
to another three days before his final answer, while in this anxious time 
the Vice-Admiral Experienced the inconpenience at least of office, in the 
capacity of suitor. • 

From that perio^, we believe, Lm-d Melville’s«presence was never agftin 
sought. Tl\e claims of Admiral Scott were grounded upon a long and 
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ardtitius course of service, during the war, strengthened by the fWt of his 
being ordered to strike his flag at Deal after Waterloo, when only six 
months of his three years were expired, and his being told, upon the occa- 
sion of high encomia passed on his able conduct during that memorable 
time, that an opportunity should be afforded him for the oompleti\pn of his 
period, but which opportunity never was given. 

Rigid in the exaction of duty as zealous in its performance^ the protector 
of the wealf, the restratner of the strong, nis ship, ^hen ^ Captain, was an 
example to the fleet, and so well ordered that for eleven months no punish- 
ment took place on b ppd. ^ Attentive to the people’s comfort an^ealth, 
indulgent when posKiolS be was looked on as the father of his !lhip% 
company, apd became thoi reliance #>f his chief for readiness. A perfect 
seaman and officer, a brave and honourable nran, he was no less admirable 
in hrs private relations than in his public service. In him the Navy has 
lost an ornament and the country a faithful servant, whom, though it is to 
be hoped many^qual, few can be said to surpass. . * 


Lieutenant-^bneral Sir George Cooke, K.C.B. 

The military services of the late Sir George Cooke commenced in the 
1st Foot Guards, in which he was appointed* an Ensign in 1784, and 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant and Captain the same Regiment in 
1792. He embarked for Flanders with the Army under the command of 
the late Duke of York, in 1794, and ^^’as present at the affair gfVaux, op 
the opening of the campaign on the French frontiers ; he was also at the 
attacks upon the French positions at Lannoy, Tourcoin, and Monvaux on 
the 18th of May, in the retreat from Monvaux on the 19th, and present 
when the enemy attacked the position of the Allied Army in front of 
Tournay, on the 22nd of May ; also at the affair near Boxtel, on the 15th 
of September. 

In 1795 we find him on the Staff* of the Sussex district, in the capacity 
of Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Hulse, and afterwards, in the same 
Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Stevens, commanding the Brigade of 
Guards at Wasley Camp, and continued to hold this appointment until he 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, in 1798. 

In 1799 he ^^as present with the 3rd Battalion #f Guards at the landing 
of the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie at the Helder, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of the 19th of September, in that y,far, in 
the village of Schorel. 

In 1803 IfB was appointed Assistant Adjutant-General to the North- 
West District, under the command of the late Duke of Gloucester, then 

Prince William, and continued there till 1805, when he rejoined the Ist 
Brigade of Qbuards at Deal. * * 

In 18(^ he obtained the Majority of the 1 st Guafrds, which conferred on 
him the Arsaj^ rank of Colonel, and in 1809, ne proceeded, with the expe- 
dition under Lord Chatham, in coannand of ^he 3rd Battalion, to South 
Beveland. 

In 1811 he went to Cadiz wifh the said Battalion, and was appointed 
Brigadier, and afterwards Major-General on the Staff there, in June ; and 
upon Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham and Major-GeBera?Disn^ 
leaving Cadiz, he succeeded to the command of that station md divistdn 
of Lord Wellington’s Arnfjvwhich he retained during, the remainder of 
the sie^. Upon the raising of the siege, he advanced with the greater 
part of the division to Seville. Cto* the troops proceeding from Seville to 
Join the Army under Sir Rowlana Hill, he returned to Cadiz, and conti- 
nued ki( the command of the ganrison till July, 1813, Vhea he obtain^ 
leave of absence, and returned to England. 

At' the latter period of the same year he again embarked with a Brigade 
of Guards, and landed on the etnof December at Sohevelin, near the 
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Hague ; and after taking possession of Helveot and Williamstadt, on the 
French evacuating those places, he joined the forces und^r Lieutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Graham, which had arrived at Tholen on the East 
Scheld. He was present in the command of a Division on the two separate 
attacks upon Antwerp in January and February, 1814 was employed in 
the attack by escalade and surprise upon Bergen-pp-zoom> where he was 
taken prisoner on the morning of Jhe 9th of Marcl^; after being in posses- 
sion of a part of th| woi^s Uie whole of the preceding night. • 

He subsequently commanded the Ist Division of Infantry of the Army 
jn the I^therknds, under the Duke of Wellington,— was present at the 
"action^)! Quatre Bras on the l6thof June, iBfSt and at the battle of 
Waterloo on the 18th, where he lost his left arrik On returning to Eng- 
land ‘he was appoipjed to the^command of the Kent district on the 1st of 
November of the same year. • • 

He was nominated a Knight Commander of the Moat Honourable 
Military Orderbf the Bath, 22nd June, 1815. On the 23nl of the same 
month he succeeded the late Sir Thomas Picton, as Colonel of the 77th 
Regiment ; and in December, 1834, was transferred to the 40th Regiment, 
the command of which he held to the period of his decease. This event 
took place at his seat, Harefield Park, on the 3rd of February last. 


Genem^l Sir* James Hay, K.C.H. 

* This offices entered the Army as Cornet in the 2nd Dragoon Guards in 
17 80. In lV85 he succeeded to a Lieutenancy, and in 1791 to the rank 
of Captain in the Regiment. 

In the month of May, 1793, Captain Hay embarked fwith his Regiment) 
to join the Army under his Royal Highness the Duke of York, in Flanders. 
In June the Regiment was placed with the Prussian Corps, under Marshal 
Knoblesdorf, then encamped at Cysding, between Lisle and Tournay, 
While there, the regiment was engaged in several affairs with the enemy. 

September Captain Hay was employed with the Corps of Observa- 
tion, under Marshal Freytag, (during the siege of Dunkirk,) and was 
present in the action near Esklebeck. After the siege of Dunkirk was 
raised he proceeded (with his Regiment) to tJie camp in front of Tournay, 
and on the Army’s tal^ng up a more forward position on the 27th of 
October, he had a horse killed under him in a successful charge of infantry. 
J\\)t afterwards the troops went into winter quarters,— the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards Ghent. 

In Marcli, 1794, he was promoted to a Majority, and commanded the 
Rejrimeni during the year. At the opening of the campaign he was 

present in the attack of the enemy’s positioh.on the 17th of April, and 

had a horse killed under him, near Vaux. . He was also at |he siege of 
Landrecy, and was in most of the battles and affairs the Army #as con- 
cerned in, until its retreat. *He served in the winter campaigns of 1794 
and 1 795, in Holland, and in Jhe subsequent retreat across the river Ennus. 
He continued in command of the Regiment till the* end of September, 
when he returned to England, for the pui'|»se of embarking for the West 
Indies, having been promoted to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 29th 
Light Bragins (afterwards the 25th). He joined his Regiment at the 
of Cork, end soon afterwards proceeded to St. Domingo, where the 
service was merely of a desultory nature. ^ 

In 1?97 the 29th Light Dragpons were prdered* to return to England, 
having suffered severely from the cMmate. Previously, however, to the 
Regiment's removal from St. Domingo'he had a most dangerous illness, 
from the effects of%hich he suffered throughout his after life. On being 
sent away for the recovery of his health, he was, op the passage, taken 
prisoner by a French privateer. The whole of»^he crew, with th&e^ccep- 
tion of two, \vere removed on board the privateer, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Hfty was also selected as a hostage, but fortunately was afterwards ex- 
changed for Captain Lord Frederick Fltsroy— a son of the late Duke of 
Grafton ; and some days afterwards the privateer, with his Lordship, the 
English crew, &c. went to the bottom, in a dreadful gale of wind, off the 
coast of America* The ship Lieutenant-Colonel Hay was left escaa^d 
the storm, and got safe to the Delaware river. Almost immediately after 
his arrival in EnglandMie was appointed to the command of the 1st Dra- 
goon Guards, as Lieutenant- Colonel, and the iSllowmg year (179S) he 
was removed to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 2nd Dragoon Guards*- 
the Regiment he h aAorig Wially served in. • *% . , 

In 1799 he was appoJntW Commandant of the Cavalry Dep6t afMaid-* 
stone. In.September, 1803, he was promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
the Army, and in July, 1804, he was put^ cm the Staff of Great Britain, 
and removed as Brigadier in the Southern district, till June, 1806. » In 
February, 1807, he was again placed on the SlaiBf in the same district as 
Brigadier General, where he continued to serve till hi& promotion to 
Major-General in July, 1810. In August following he was removed to 
the Staff of Ireland, and in June, 1811, he was brought back to the Eng- 
lish Staff, and placed in the Kent district. 

In September, 1812, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent was gra- 
ciously pleased to name him Adjutant-General fto the Army in Ireland, in 
which situation he remained till his prpmotioii to Lieutenant-General in' 
June, 1814, which necessarily removed him. 

In July, of the same year, he was {^pointed to the Staff c< JrelancI, agid 
nominated by the Commander of the Forces to the Western district, which 
he held the command of till the reduction of the Staff to the Peace Esta- 
blishment. 

In 1827 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
which he held until nominated (in 1831) to the Colonelcy of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards (his old Regiment) ; shortly after which his Majesty was 
most graciously pleased to confer on him the distinction of 9 Knight 
Commander of the Guelphic Order, and by the last brevet of Januarf, Siis 
year he was promoted to the rank of General in the Army. 

His decease took place at Edinburgh on the 11th of February last. 


Ralph Gueen, Esq., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 

The late Inspector-General Ralph Green, whose demise took place on 
the 17th i)f*June last, in the 70th yeaf of his age, entered the service as 
Regimental Mate, in May, 1787, and passed through the different grades 
up to the highest, which he attained in August, 1813. 

During hte course of duty he served in Flanders;Holland, the West Indies, 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean ; in the two expeditions to Egypt ; at 
Malta, dujwfiwg the plague in 1813 ; and, subsequently, at the head of the 
medical department in the WindvfXrd and Leeward Islands, to 1821. 

The services of fhe late In^ctor-General are thus briefly adverted to 
by a high and competent autHority " The talents and merits of this old 
and most respectable officer were conspicuous, and noficed with applause 
i« several of the Gazettes, where he had served, more pifWicillarjj^ in 
Egypt, where he had the appointment of Assistant-Inspector of Hospitafs, 
and in the West Indies, ,^here he had the medical superintiisndeiice 
during several years of unusual sicl{ness and mortality ” 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANF. 

ClfeCASSIA. 

The Circassians in general afford a rare instanc^of the constancy with 
which some nations adhere to thdir ancient manncirs and customs; the 
same characteristics apperfain to them .at the present moment which 
distinguished tl^em in the days of Strabo. The^deeper you penetrate into 
the^hevt^f the valleys least exposed to the influerice of external events, 
the^ more striking is their observance of olden usages and ancient customs; 
you are thrown back upon Hejmer’s days, when launched among the pos- 
terity of the Colchibf Georgia in their haunts aboqt the sources of ihe 
Phasis and Eugdr. 

The general knpression with regard to the Circassians is/that they are 
a horde of robbers and savages, — a nest of faithless, lawless freebooters; 
but never w'as impression more false. Circassia, in its present state, is 
what Germany and France were in the days of their earlier kings ; it is a 
perfect picture of feudal aristocracy, such as it existed in the middle ages, 
or of the heroic aristocracy^of primitive Greece. Its constitution is feudal 
to the very core, and the spirit of^ caste as strong as when Gaul and Ger- 
many were one great arena of chivalry. A wall of separation severs the 
mnnee and nolje, freedman, serf, and .liave, into five wholly distinct classes. 
TIfe princes •intermarry exclusively among themselves; the noble is just 
what he always was, and dares insult no princess by the offer of his 
heart ; and the only class which can move upwards is the serfs, who are 
admitted to rise one step, and gain the rank of freedmen. Despite, how'- 
ever, this distinction of ranks, a land of truer freedom scarcely exists. In 
the Kabardas (the plain country, whei'e the people have lived under the 
Russian sceptre ever since the year 1705), the state of vassalage is regu- 
lated #by ^strictly defined system; but the mountaineer scarcely knows 
what it implies, or at least is scarcely sensible of its pressure. It 
would not be easy to determine where the prince’s or noble's authority 
begins and ends ; his influence is the result rather of confidence and a sort 
of patriarchal persuasivetjess ; but he has no real authority over his serf 
saving that to which ancient custom entitles him. Among themselves 
princes and nobles are in all points equals. The Circassians at present 
in a staTe of liostHity with Russia have, it is estimated, 500,000 men ca- 
pable of bearing arms, yet there is pot a single individual amor^ them by 
whom a coalition could be organized, or a general system of attack or 
defence be carried into execution ; every prince and every noble, —nay, 
every freedman, is his own master, and follows no order but hi^own mere 
will. There are as many^inte rests in play as there are tribes and iifdepen- 
deiit families, each jealous of fheir neighbour, and as jcatTHMi,ftLreslj|jj^int 
or the assumption of superiority; not^un frequently at deadly enmity, 
owing to that sanguinary spirit of blood for blood, which, descendinsr Irom 
father to son, engenders a state of endless Y^d between single families as 
well as entire tribes. # 

The iitden|ndence and mistrust which characterise this people ar« 
cVfiefl^exen^lified in the site of their abodes# No such thing as what 
we should designate a town, borough, or village, is to be found in all Cir- 
cassia. j[n his desire to live isolated from society, ^he Circassian builds 
himself a dwelling at a certain distaneJe from his neighbour, and lakes 
care to place it amidst one of those fine'lgroups of trees which abound in 
this part of the.world. The materials are wood or clay coated with potter’s 
clay : the roof consists of planks covered with straw, aj:id kept down with 
poles «trelched across it. The interior possesses fjo sort of decoration but 
a large chimney, a couple of shelves for the stowing of household utensils, 
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and a few wooden nails on which arms and clothes are hung : a store< 
house set on huge logs of wood, and H clay building for a stable, complete 
the habitation ; and the whole is surrounded by a hedge. The Circassian 
clears the ground about his dwelling and sows it with wheat or mullet; 
carefully maintaining an inclosure of trees around his glebe by \^ay of pijo- 
tection to it, as well as^for the purpose of affording it that degree of shade 
and moisture which the nature of the climate demands. When seen from 
the sea, nothing can have a more picturesque appearance than the success 
sion of wooded valleys, in which* tnese glebes are seen smiling with every 
varied tint of verdure* but rarely that you will see a habitar^n peep- 
ing from between a cluster of foliage. A collection of these farms oi^^settte- 
ments, spreading out at* all points of the compass, and if not dependent 
upon the same prince, united bv common interest or local circumstances, 
acquires a cognomeif usually derived from the stream which runs in its 
vicinity, ThJi^farm is called an aoulet the same as the I^tin aula. The 
term is also used in a collective sense to designate the whole nest of farms 
in a district. 

The serf* cultivates his chieftain’s land; but his principal duty is to 
accompany and defend him. The delight and glory which a Circassian 
most covets is to be welcomed home from some foray, well laden with 
spoils and captives : this seems to be his native element,— whether he be^ 
prince or vassal. As soon as a marauding excursion is resolved upon, the 
assembly make choice of a commamjer, whose authority is at an end wh§ii 
the object has been accomplished: their choice falls up6n- the bravest 
among them, or upon the noble or prince who stands highest in their good 
opinion. It is customary for these nobles and princes to send their sons 
at an early age to some favourite vassal, wlio carries them home with him, 
trains them to all sorts of bodily exercises, teaches them to ride and hunt, 
and makes them adepts in the wariness and wiliness requisite for their 
predatory expeditions. The Circassian is of good statuie ; his limbs are 
formed in a light, elegant mould; his carriage is easy and graceful ; he 
shaves his head, wears a mustachio, and Jets his thin black beard*gr8^. 
Hjs eyes, also, are black; his nose is not long, but thin and well formed. 
He is a good horseman as well as pedestrian. His dre^is consists of the 
close trowsering and short vest, and Phrygian cap of the ancient Teutons : 
it is the counterpart of what is sculptured on *che monuments found at 
Kertch, the olden Pantikassea. When he comes home he rids himself of 
all his arras hut his “ kindyal” or poniard ; but he *accoutres^himself 
with them^agaui when he goes out, and keeps them constantly about his 
person whilst abroad. •Hi.s musket is ’slung over his shoulder in a casing 
of felt; his sabre hangs at his side; and a gun-screw, a little box with 
silver chasing inlaid, a 'leathern purse containing tinder, gun-flints, 
&c., angl a*bag for his tobacco, are suspended from his girdle. In his 
hand he carriq« the rest on which he places his* gun when he takes aim. 
TheWdirc^PSfians of the plain, (Kabardians,Xas well as some of the moun- 
tain chiefs, or princes, wear the coat-of-mail and casque represented in 
the rude old paintings of the n^M'sians. There is no such thing as discipline 
among these independent tribes ; tl^ whole extent of their military tactics 
if to attack by stealth, to fall upon tneir foe by surprise, to surround some 
out-village suddenly, and plunder it ; to steal quietly throu^ woOsiff apd 
forests, and contrive to es^pe the vigilance of the Russian troops. 

The Circassian is a^very^rone under his own roof,* and leave® almost 
every household concern to be done by the females : they cultivate his 
land, even to tlie breaking of the farth-clods, for there are few of the moun- 
tain tribes who are acquainted with the use of the plough. Woman here 
is rather the slave than the companion of man. The wife is bought of 
her parents at the ffrice c^f a supply of arms or cattle. Piracy is a means* 
of subsistance to trie Circassians along the coast : the? galleys they employ 
are lar^e, and usually manned with sixty or seventy hands. They arc 
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navigated wholly by the oar, and glide close in-shore, so RS to elude ob- 
servation. The port of Alamai, noted in ancient times as a hot-bed of 
piracy, has as many as fifty of thesgjjessels, ready to slip out, even at the 
present day. Their slaves are acquired by maritime depredation or in- 
cuftion on* the Russian territory. 

This hasty sketch will convey some idea of the^ present people of Cir- 
cassia ; a country whicb is wedged in between the tRussian Requisitions 
on the north and South of \he Caucasus, and has for years defied the 
'•utmost e^rts jf the Cabinet of St. Petersbimg. The Circassians have 
never q^al&d their predatory inroads on the Russian territory ; neither 
persuasion nor threats have availed to keep them wjthin their own borders ; 
nor lias it been practicable to enter fnto any negotiations with them. 
There is indeed nd ruling power with whom to tj'eat ; each tribe js a 
natidhin itself, and divided in interest by hereditary enmity i^peace, there- 
fore, could scarcely be made with the one but at the hazard of hostility 
with the other. The Emperor Nicholas has, therefore, been forced to 
make war upon them in self-defence, and for the last ten yeai^ has been 
pursuing a settled plan of operations, which is still in course of success- 
ful execution. During this interval the Russians have found an oppor- 
tunity of possessing themsejves of Anapa, a point of inestimable value to 
their designs, and have constructed the fortress of Ghelindyek at the in- 
ternal extremity of the ba)^of that name. They have likewise equipped 
a fleet for the purpose of blockading Idie whole Circassian coast, and Wve 
cotftpelled thfe Porte to interdict all communication with it on the part of 
its own subjects. In this way they are enabled to cut off all the resources 
and military supplies on which the Circassians have hitherto depended. 
The same system has been adoptlft along the inland line of operations, 
which are entrusted to able officers and a numerous military force, who 
have been advancing every year, and making themselves masters of fresh 
tracts of country as they have advanced. — Dubois de Montpereux* 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL* 


Captain Sneyd on the Battle of Camperdown. 

Mr. Editor, — Although I am very averse to fighting ow actions 
again, and troubling youi; readers with accounts of the kind, I t#ust for 
the honour of H.M.S. Russel^ officers, and ship's compsw^r^^p will be 
kind enough to allow me a sm^Al portion ,of room to enable me to make 
some few remarks that will not prove over-satisfactory when compared 
with the account published in your last^Number for July, by Lieu- 
tenant L. C. P. Walker, Inspector of Liverpool river, and son of the late 
Admiral Walker, who commanded H.M.S. Monmouth in the battle of 

I must say, I was never more surprised than when I took up youT 
Journal, find read tlie account stated by Lieutenant Walker, claiming the 
capture of two of the sternmost of the Dutch line of battle, the Delft and 
Alkmaar. As I was Second-Lieutenant^ of H.M.S. Russell during the 
action, I hope I sliall^be able to pro?e that those ships struck to the Rus- 
sell, Captain Trollope ; and if they did not strike to Russell— which 

ttiere no doubt about— Commander Walker hM no business in that 
direction : his sfatiorf in the line of battle was six ships from us; and that 

2 M 2 , 
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the Monmouth and Agincourt (a ship well known) were stationed near 
the centre of the line of battle, two ships from my Lord Duncan, in the 
Venerable. What could have brought the Monmouth to our end of the 
line prhen she had more than she ap^e’^rM willing to perform in her pro- 
per station, agreeable to Lord Duncan’s signal for each ship to engage her 
opponent, I now lean? any naval officer to judge. How Commander 
Walker ought to havp been dealt with'** * ♦ * ^ 

It is too well known that one .division of thd Dutch, jvitb their Admiral, 
walked off for want of being brought to action, close to leeward of the , 
Monmouth. Why did net Commander W'alker, being sifth a^re-eater,^ 
do his duty by making an example in that direction ? No ; he Thought 
he itiight make a bit of a flourish Dy closing with the Russell (if he did so) 
to ?ave his credit. ‘ t ' 

I have written to Sir Henry Trollope, hoping he would be able to 
answer Lleutmant Walker himself; but am afraid his health, at his now 
advanced age, may not allow him. 

It is my duty now to state what took place on the commencement of 
the action.*^ I will not trouble my readers by stating more than I think 
necessary. A short time before the action commenced, the signal was 
made for all Lieutenants, and I went on board the Venerable, when niy 
Lord Duncan spoke to me as follows “ Whftt ship do you come from?’’ 
When I mentioned — ** From the Husseli;” he taid— “ Go on board, xind 
t^rCaptain Trollope to engage his* opponent, the sternmost ship of the 
line.” And when I got on board, and delivered my orders *ta my Captain, 
I went below to ray quarters, the seven after-guns on the lower deck, 
being then within gun-shot of the enemy. I was below but a few minutes 
before we were ordered |o engage o!#the starboard side, which we con- 
tinued to do for some time, when a fresh order was given to man the lar- 
board-guns, and engage on both sides. We continued so to do for a con- 
siderable time, when I waspleased to hear loud cheering, which announced 
that the ships had struck. 

Not long after this the Monarch’s wheel was shot away, that ship Hav- 
ing been closely engaged with the Jupiter, and no ship could have beha*ved 
better. Had not that accident happened, the Dutch Admiral must soon 
have struck; but, as it was, she tried to get away, when Captain Trollope 
ran up alongside of her, and poured in a few brfiadsides, which soon made 
her strike her colours. 

As this action took place forty years ago next Octolwfr llth, Lfeutenant 
L. P. C. ^i^alker most probably was npt born at the time. However, he 
tries to make up for it by searching the different naval histories, and 
backing his remarks by saying— Mrs. Admiral Walker has now by her a 
beautiful ijicture painted by .that most celebrated artist, Mr. Huggins, from 
a sketch taken during the action by an eye-witness. (Who could that eye- 
witness who could mistake the^Rus^ell for the Monmouth ?) 

This painting represents Comtpander Wialker, in II.M.S. Monmouth, 
lying between the two ships Delft and Alkraaar, of 64 guns, captured by 
that ship. But I do not blame Mr. Huggins — he was requested to paint 
accordingly ; I blame Lieutenant Walker for not letting his father, the 
Admiral, rest in peace. , 

1 have only now to say, I am willing at any time to ans\^vJoe^njini 
Walker again, if he is not satisfied ; as I believe in the naval histories of 
this country he will itever hear that Sir Henry swerved from his^uty. 

1 am, Sirf your humble servant, 

^ Clement SneyDi Post-Captain. 

Himtley Hall, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 

Ji\ly 15, 1837. 
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Mediterraiieus^** in reply to ** Ben Brace,^^ 

Mr. Editor,— I did not see your Journal for Ihe months of March and 
April last until very lately, or L s^oald sooner have noticed the letters 
which you published in the latter Number, in answer to the remarks that 
I nazardtM on the omissions and inaccuracies observable in many parts of 
James’s Naval History, and also on the fitness of fhe “ Author of the Life 
of a Sailor” for the tasl#of Jlistorical Editor. • • 

In the first pladb^ let me say at once; that I am highly gratified with 
the clear^straijghtforward, and manly statement of Captain Foote, relative 
to th(^ capture of the gun-boat, which he commanded, in the Gut of 
Gibraltar, in the year 180G ; and if any doubts <;n the subject remained, 
they -must be removed by the«handsome letter of Lord Collinjwood, which 
bea^s testimony to Ihe gallantry of Lieutenant Foote and lys party, •and 
the great superiority of the enemy. In justice to myself, hcwever, I must 
state, that I w^s led into the mistake, which I now most sincerely regret I 
should have made, by hearing the account from the Sophie^ which was in 
the Gut at the time, and employed on the same service as tha gun-boat. 
It is as well, perhaps, however, that publicity has been given to the cir- 
cumstance, as it has enabled Captain Foote so well to vindicate his con- 
duct in the affair, and, 1 t|;ust, to remove from the minds of all, as it ha?si 
•entirely from mine, any erjoneous^mpressions they might have imbibed oil 
the subject. 

• Turn wo ik?*v to “ Ben Brace.” InPhis reply to my remarks on James’s 
N*aval History, he displays a good deal of mirth, mixed, however, with 
home soreness, and seems to think that he, of all who venture into print, 
should alone he free from criticism. His works of pure imagination may 
pass, and I dare to say will pass, without much comment ; but when he 
appears in the character of autohioj^rapher and historian, or rather emen- 
clator of histories, and tells us that the scenes and events which he records 
actually occurred’*', I claim, for myself at least, the privilege of judajing of 
Ibe ffiiithfulness and accuracy with which ffe narrates events, particularly 
thpse connected with naval matters, and of some of which I was myself 
an eye-witness. 

The “ Author of the Life of a Sailor,” or ** Ben Brace,” or whatever 
cognomen he rejoices iiv, has placed himself conspicuously before the 
public. He should not, theiefore, be surprised, nor feel displeasure, if it 
j)ronou|jce as to his titness for the office he has undertaken, nor with me, 
as an individual oT that public, for the opinion I have formed. That opi- 
nion, 1 assure him, does not springifrom any ungenerous feeling towards 
the “ Author of the Life of a Sailor,” nor from prejudice in favour of 
Captain Scott, neither of whom I ever saw; bub from the tone and temper 
of the “Author’s” correspondence with that gentleman, a» published 
(I must repeat it, notwithstjinding the disclaimerf of “ Ben Brace”) in 
your Journals (if my memory does not deceive me) for^Wle ^t'drly months 
of 1833. ^ , 

Allusion having been made in one of Captain ScottVletters to the affair 
of the Menelaus and the French frigate andfi)rig, as it was detailed in the 
“ Life of a Sailor,*^ and having myself witnessed the scene de.scribed, I 
was i ndWedJ o read the book, of whose existence until then I was quite 
igno#9fffp?and much amused and greatly edified^ to use “ Ben Brace’s” 

» 

» 

* Vide Preface to the Life of a Sailor. • . . » , « . - 

t “ Ben lhace,” in his letter to you in the ynited Service Journal for April, 1837, 
says— “ I n^er published an answer to Captain Scott’s letters in my life, excepting 
in a preface to the second edition of the Life of a Sailor,” I certainly read the cor- 
^respondeuce in the United Service Journal, or dreamed that kdid so. If 1 ammi^ 
taken/syou can correct /ne. 
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languafre, I was by its perbsal. If I cannot say much in praise of its 
historical fiddity, I can vouch, at least, for its fertility of invention and 
poetic amplificationss 

Such are my reasons for questioning ^he fitness of the “ Author of the 
LifCrOf a Sailor” for the province oftisforian. In pointing out a few of 
the negligences and imperfections in James’s Naval History, I did it v^th * 
the view, and in the hcfpe to see them remedied and corrected in all future 
editions o£» that workr* but it seems the public and > I are not to be gratified 
in this respect; “ Ben Brace” .magnanimously rejectfJi every attempt at 
improvement, and deems if a matter of no moment to subsj^itute one name « 
for another in recording historically the personal services of omcfrs;^or,'" 
in writing of a brig, whether he rates her as a vessel of eighfeen 
39-pounders, or of ten 1 2-poundelps, though he knows, or ought to know, 
tha<t the or^, in weight of metal, exceeds the other in the proportion of 
four to one^\ 

Hoping to refute what I said as to the distance of the im shore squadron 
and the body of the English fleet from the Menelaus when she engaged 
the frigate ^nd brig off Toulon in the early part of 1812. at the time she 
hauled off shore, — “ Ben Brace” refers to Mr. Dallas’s Life of Sir Peter 
Parker, and thinks to establish the accuracy of his own account of that 
affair, as given in the “ Life of a Sailor,” and Jhat of Mr. James in his 
History, by what is meant to be a triumphant quotation. » 

Mr. Dallas is made to say : — 

On the first of May— (mark the date, on the first of May)< •-t^he Menelj\4is, 
being the in-shore frigate off Toulon, observed a frigate and brig (la Pauline and 
rEcureuil) from the Adriatic in Hieres Bay/* &c. &c. 

And then, after describing the engagement, he goes on to say— 

“ The Menelaus was exceedingly cut up iu her rigging, principally by the heavy 
fire of the batteries, which shot her foretop-mast through ; and though it was kepi 
together for the moment by fishing it with capstan-bars, she was obliged to haul off‘. 

At that time the whole of the French fleet were standing out, aud t:Wee sail of 
the lino were nearly in her wake.’* ^ 

■ From this it is to be presumed that the hnmine?it danger to be appre- 
hended was from the three sail of the line which were ?iearlj/in her wake. 
But Mr. Dallas, after telling ns this — after saying that only three sail of 
the line were nearly in the Menelaus’ wake— adds, that she was com- 
pletely cut off, and, in fact, surrounded by the enemy.” If she were com- 
pletely surrounded, why tell us that three sail fetched nearly hei^’wake ? 
Surely, her .being cut and surroundedhy her enemy made it unnecessary 
to tell us that three sail were nearly iii her wake ? But do I say this to 
question the pllantry an4 seamen-like conduct of Sir Peter Parker, or the 
bravery and devotedness of his officers and crew on that day ?— or of the 
fidelity ^itn which Mr. Dallas meant to narrate ^ts events ? Far from it. 
My object isJtfttAhew that, if he is mistaken^ to the date of the action, 
and the relative situations of t^ie French tfleet and Menelaus, after the 
latter had hauled off shore, he might by possibility be deceived when he 
asserts farther on, that—** Admiral HalloweH’s squadron was. at the 
time, hull-down.” And here, though the quotations are necessarily long, 
I^cannot forbear placing in juxtaposition the accounts of the ruanoeuvre 
by which the Memelaus foiled and escaped her eneraie.s, as the 

one hand, by Mr. Dallas, and, on the other, by the ** Author of the Life of 
a Sailor,” who, in his preface, informs us that — ’ ** 

These eyes — theise eyes beheld the fact.” 

' " ■■■'■ — ^ s 

♦ Mr, James, in his History, affected great particularity oil this bead, even to the 
minuteness of enumei^ing swivels, and top and boat guns, as part of a ship’s strength 
m number of guns. . j 
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Mr. Dallas says:— The Author of the Life of a Sailor, who 

** Sir Peter Parker's object was now served at the time in the Meuelaus, 
to get to leeward of the enemy’s fleet, tells us, after a good deal of twaddle 

when* Admiral Hallowell’s squadron was about the probability of being taken, 

hull-down, consisting of4he Malta, Kent, and the delights of a French prison : — 

Onntaur, lyid Repulse. In the crippled The private signals were placed on 

state of the Menelaus, however, this «)- the capstan, and Sir Peter Parker took 

peared impossible to effect. He Jb* up his positiAi on the carrouade slideon 

solved therefore to steer fof tha headmost the larboard sifle, abreast tSe wheel, 

ship of the enemy’s line, which, instead The men all stood to their quarters, 

of keepii^ her«wind, and laying the and minute rapidly approached 
MenelfHiis alongside, which she had it which wifls to decide our fate. We were 

in her power to do, steered parallel. within two piiles oi our advirsaries when 

This* was a fortunate circumstance; as the leading ship tacked, and shortened 

on her firing her broadside, and putting sail. This was followed/ by the whole 

hei^elm down, the helm of the Meue- fleet, which tacked in yi^uccession, and 

laus was immediately put a-weather, and brought their rear ship our neatest op- 

shethereby^got to /eeiiwd of the enemy's poneut. As we were obliged to steer 

fleet, whither they were afraid to follow about a point and a half from the wind, 

her, in consequence of the situation of the Fiench line looked tw windward of 

Admiral Hallowell’s Squadron, though us, and we were sailing upon that angle 

beating with a strong* lee-current they which would have brought us exactly in 

could not have given the Mq;ieUu\s any contact with their cenlio ship. We 

• assistance. It was now noon : the d^jw were about a mile distant from the stern- 

of ■ the Menelaus turned to ; got up most ship, when the French fleet edg^-d 

another fore-tj^pmast, spliced, and re- • away, and steered on a parallel with us. 

placed her rtlgging^ which had been shot To have borne up would have been mad- 

to pieces by the enemy’s grape, that also ness, because the whole hue would have 

hulled her ; and repairing her sails, and been outside of us, and might have run 

with top-gallant-yards across, before «fm- us eiibev on shore or onboard, as they 

set she reconnoitred over St* Georges thought best. Our enemies being under 

Gap'* their topsails and jib, progressed about 

five knots through the water, while the 
Menelaiut being under all the sail she could bear, was advancing at the rate of nine. 
We \fere now a long pistol-shot distant, and abreast of the enemy's rear -•hip. 
Calmly did we stand the broadside of her — to return it was useless ; brsides firing 
puts down the wind, and the hauler it blew the better for us. We passed sh'p after 
ship, each firing as we came abreast, and €»acb ceasing when her second ahead com- 
menced. Had they made qioxe sail, and lufled to the wind, imthing in the world 
could have saved us—the capture was inevitable. At last we came alongside of the 
headmost ship, Hope now began to dawn ; provided our masts escaped, we had a 
chance^f escape. •Not a woid was heard on board the Meuelaus as the broadside 
of this eighty-gun ship whistled over our heads, &c. &c. At this moment the 
enemy censed firing, and the whole tleilt began to make all sail in chas$. It seemed 
fis if they had just awakened to a reality scarcely conceivable — that their enemies 
were slipping through their fingers, merely from wanf of common energy in closing 
their hands. We edged aw^ about a point in'order to get righitaheiid of our 
antagonist; which having iiffec^-d, wo began to fire our stem - chnsers, nf hopes of 
wounding a spar of the eighty-gun ship. As, tnvf'^ic^ght aft did not 

assist our speed, but had evidently altered trim for the worse, the guns were 
removed to their proper stations ; the men were diivctedto Uettown at their qua iters, 
and very shortly we, thanks to the long legs ofnihe frigate, were a mile and more 
ahead of our enemies. * 

** As gothing but the greatest good fortune had kept the fore-topmast standing, 
to complain in consequence of the^increased t^rce of the wilul, we 
edged awayMbout two points more ; and the soi-dtsant sailors of France, instead of 
bearing«ip Md cutting us off at an angle, or nearing ujjayain, as they must have 
done by this simple evolution, kept on the aamo course until in our wake, and then 
edged away in chase. By following this plan, we shortly were sailing right before 
the wind, and began immediately to shift thiffore-topmast, keeping all our stmiding- 

* Strong currents are unknown in that part of the M^diterianean, li^ht and 
partial ones are sometimes. 
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sails upon the mahinmst. This was our worst point of sailing, and it was evident 
that the two leading ships of the enemy’s line cloNed us a little. We were by no 
means out of the scruiie, and all our activity was recpiiied to get ready for making 
more sail. It was magic to our enemies. We had another fbi’e-topmast, and all 
a-tauiV forward, with sails set, in an ‘ incredibly* shoit time ; on seeing which the 
French fleet hauled to the wind on the larboard tack, then tacked and stood towaiUs 
Toulon. D / 

‘‘ One would have supposed that Sir Petei^arker had^ad enough of battles and 
of blows for* one day ; but no 1 the hands were turned — < l^ef top-sails.* Two 
taken in, and we in chase. We soon got a very nice situation on the lee-quarter of 
the steinmost ship, and hammtred away until we made some few holes her sails 
and hull, Sn:ldeuly howevtr fhe Fiench fleet boie up ; and v/e, like good bi^’s, did 
the ,sa.ine. Oad they followed us thenj^ they would have caught us ; but we never 
could entice the fleet to leeward of the ports, for i/ blew fresh, and looked like an 
appr<>aclung ^le; in \vhich case an accident might have brought our flee^oi// 
before the Fr^':h could have reached their port, &c. Strange as it may appear, 
not one shot of the French line hilled us. We had a hole or two aloffr; (whereabout ?) 
but were in as ready a state for any evolution (saving the fore-tojimaiiit) when we 
bore up, as we were when we first stood in to attack the frigate and store-shp. 
With what siifcere pleasure did I hear the retreat beat after the guns were secured, 
the enemy in harbour, and we left again the only desolate ship on the station ! It 
was an escape amounting to a ^ miracle P ” 

We have here two accounts of this occurrence and certainly they can- « 
not both be correct. After the Menelaus haul s' off shore from the frigate 
and brig, it appears by Mr. Dallas tkat thrc(* of the Frencli. fleet fetched 
nearly into her wake, one of which 07}ly fired a broadside at hlr, and th£t 
one the headmost of the line, not the stermnost^ which was the first to fire 
according to the “ Author of the Life of a Sailor.** Mr. Dallas also in- 
forms us that they were afraid to pursue the Menelaus further from the 
situation of Admiral Halloweirs squadron, and that the British fleet were 
seen at intervals from the mast-head, whilst the “ Author* leads us to 
suppose they were all quietly in harbour, and acquaints us that the 
Menelaus was fhe only desolate ship off Toulon at the time. A^aiix IVfe, 
Dallas says (hat she was hulled, and dreadfully cut up and crippled jin 
her sails and rigging, but owing to the extraordinary activity of lier crew 
and officers she was enabled to reconnoiti'e ht{OYQ sunset over St. George’s 
Gap. This is flatly contradicted by the “ Authpr,” who tells us that the 
Menelaus was not once hulled, and, with the exception of the fore-top- 
mast, received scarcely any injury whatever aloit. Not a word does Mr. 
Dallas say about receiving the broadsides of the whole ^r’rench line, ship 
after shifi — por of the. subsequent anxiops chase — nor of the magical effect 
of the shifting of the fore-topmast, which scared the Frenchman from his 
prey— nor of the Menelaus. becoming in her turn the pursuer, overtaking 
the retreati^jg enemy, placing .herself under the quarter of one of the line- 
of-hattl0»ships, and hammering away till she knpeked some holes in her 
hull and sails. * 

It is plain, Mr, Editor, that thqpe two stfrtements cannot both be true, 
and I think you will be of opinion that it was, to say the least, injudicious 
in “ Ben Biace” to refer to Dallas in confirmation of his own account 
of this transaction. One sure and very e&sy method would have set the 
nvitter at rest,— namely, a reference to the logs of the Menelai^^CcifcrfomVz, 
and sftme of the ^lips lormi/ig the in-shore squadron at the tTfe6?^’^Ben 
Brace,” it seems, thought otherwise, and preferred appeallig to the 
authority of one who iftust have heard the account at second-hand, ratlier 
than to those simple, unadorned, bvft very truth-celling chronides. 

Uncertain myself as to the darte of this transaction, and never for a 
moment supposing that Mr. Dallas, in recording so ihteregting an event 
in the life of Sir Peter Parker could be mistaken as to the day and month 
in whifh it occurred, “ Ben Brace” having also, with such confidence, 
produced him as sufficient authority for correcting manil^old errors,—* 
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and only anxious for the truth, I obtained an'extract from the log of the 
'Menelaus for the first of May, 1812, which I insert below : — 


Remarks. 

II. M. S. Menelaus, Fiiday, 1st May, 1819. 



Courses, 

Win^s. 

Off and 
un shore.* 

N.W.byl 


Calm. 

Do, do. 

• 

E.N,E. 

» Do. do. 1 

SE. 


Standing 
I oR and un. 


anchor.* 

7.^)rung up ^ breeze, 
10^^bheived enemy’s 
Toulon. 

II. Cleared ship fur at 


ze. I 

’s fleet yviking out of 
action/ 


turning ofl the mouth of Toulon har- 
bour. 


Cupe Side, N. 43, VV, 8 miles. 


P. M. 

1. Stood in to cut off a line-of-battle ship 
• ami frigate from their fleet. 2, Within 
half-shot of a 74 j gave her one lar- 
board broadside. The whole of the 
t'nemy’b fleet and batteiy opened their 
fire on us ; tacked ship, and commenced 
a smart fire ; Commander*in-Chief 
made signal of recall, 4. Light breezes ; 
fleet m company standing in. 6. Re- 
connoiticd Toulon ; enemy at amhur— 
flfteen sail of the line, and six fiigates. 
At 12, liglit brecrcs, and hazy. 


From this extract it^is plain that Mr. Dallas, who is so confidently 
referred to by “ Ben Biacc,*’ as undoubted authority upon the question at 
issue, has been raisintoimed as to the month and day of the action ; and 
if misinformed M to the date, why not with regard to other circumstances ? 
Ceitain it is, that the Menelaus ^as engasred, and smartly too, with the 
enemy’s ships of the line on the 1st of May, 1812, and also that she 
leconnoilred the road of Toulon towards sunset. Hence it is probable 
that, in relating the occurrences of one day, he may have mixed others 
which took place at a different time, and on a different occasfon# 

1 believe it is now dlear^that implicit reliancyi^EBo* to be placed on 
the authority which “ Ben Brace” has ^dduced’^fTreonfirmation of James’s 
account of this affair, nor on his own, as put forth in the “ Life of a Sailor.” 
And 1 think I have also prpved the reasonableness of my scepticism as to 
his pretensions tathe office of historian. 

• , Mediterraneus^ 

• Commander TF, H, Dickson on NUva{ Promotions. 


Mr. Editor,— The new accession to the throne is an event which has 
been generally hailed as a means not ofily of reforming those abuses which 
invariably cr^ep iit during prior reijps, but of rewarding merit, and re- 
quiting long service, on which parasites seize, and cpurtiers trample. 

It consequence of the motion of Captaii>,Dundas, so unexpectedly 
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obtained in the reformed parliament, to investigate the claims upon their 
country of those veterans unsupported by parliamentary interest, and 
which, though esteemed and rewarded in war, are notoriously derided and 
neglected in peace, I am induced equally to bring forward in ‘your 
col 1191118 this subject, the success of which is so ardently expected by 
those for whose benefit it is intended. • • 

Whether it be the irvlention of Captj^jn Dundas, to whom the veterans 
have much to thank, \o follow up the invest igatiov by establishing a prin- 
ciple to remedy the evil, or whether it will rew‘ard the senior few by some 
paltry extra twelve 'pence, as a most gracious act of especial favour, it is 
not for me to determine ; ^»'ut I may be allowed to reraark^that^ny other 
means, safe that of laying down the grand principle of fteniority, as it is 
in all other countries, arfd in all oifr civil Ser^vices, will only dnd to depress 
the psing profession, and will eventually terminate in uKer disappointment, 
as well to tlm gallant Captain himself, as to those who are so anxicfhsly 
watching the result of his patriotism. c 

The terms, innovation, new-fangled doctrines, and organic changes, 
which have been so unceasingly and skilfully employed in parliament for 
no other earthly purpose than to resist reason and aftiight the timid, have 
at length been swamped by the universal deluge of terms employing their 
true meaning, and scouted as they ought to have been at the outset, as 
used only to conceal what interested avarice dated not avow. 

The plausible manner in which fictifious reformers of the House dis- 
played their anxiety to remedy abuses while artfully stating^their reasons 
for delaying them to be the fear of those dangers which arise siulden'ly 
from violent changes, paralysed in a great degree the efforts of men more 
accustomed (sailor-like) to act than reflect, and hence what tlien apiiean d 
to bo rational and conclusive is now made evident to all as silly and 
absurd. To attempt, therefore, to resist alone the pressure of ignorance 
on one side, and long custom on the other, would, I know, have been on 
my part fruitless and extravagant. I therefore sought the weight of an 
authoiity which neither malevolence nor sophistry could defeat. ' , 

With the change of French Kings, in July, ] 83 (), was introduced also a 
change of system in the Navy, and the seventh year of its apprenliceslnp 
having now expired, we are enabled to arrive safely at the effect of its 
workings, and to the degree of good or bad feeling m which it is held by 
the French officers. 

To Captain D’Urville, of tbe French Navy, a member of many scientific 
institutions, and one of the most distinguished officers ©f his coifiitry, I 
submitted t^e following questions ^ 

1st. Is the system of promotion in the French Navy (two-thirds by 
seniority, and one by favour) more popular at present with the officers 
than when,j^s formerly, it depended upon the caprice of the Minister of 
Marine 3^ 

2nd. Is the prop«fr^n of two-thirds by ienidrity, and one by favour, 
after an experiment of* seven yearjj;, considered more advantageous to the 
officers as well as desirable to the State ? 

To these Captain D’Urville replied, — 

1st. There is not an officer in the French Navy, possessed with the 
smallest feelings of justice, who does not greatly prefer the Rese nt m ode 
of advancement (two-thirds Jjy seniority, and one by choice) 
absolute arbitrium of the Minister of Marine. 

2nd. Although this proportion of two-thirds by seniority might *De con- 
sidered sufficiently powerful to rewaflrd merit and service, still justice, the 
good ed' the profession and natioeial honour, imperiously demand, with 
reference to the other third, that instead ofa simple selb6tioi),the result of 
caprice or partiality, it should be one motived by some reason to justify 
an advancement out of «his turn ; because authority would shrink ^-om 
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undertaking publicly to defend a delusive system, while the whole Service 
would rejoice in a deserving selection ; leaving out of the question all 
those intrigues, jealousies, and disgust which it causes so frequently in 
the present day among the officers. 

.Now, Mr. Editor, if the abstraction of a third from what the Si’ench 
itfavy conceive to be their right modiices all those evil consequences which 
s\ just named, what must be tlr^ effect amongst the proverbially proud 
Engiislii who, from daiiy ^vidence of youth and intwiier^ence, being solely 
re\^arded at the expense of merit and seniority, are compellecl to abandon 
heartles^Jji^hgir profession, and either to live upon their scanty pittance of 
half-fgiy, orto resort to occupations for the support of their families which 
their early habits in life entirely disqualify them J It is this wlich creates, 
as eVery on^nows, a fatal and profligate expenditure, by feeing useless 
months, ana introduces a gangrene which catsinto^the veiy) vitals o4 the 
country. 

The kind manner in which you, Sir, have advocated the cause of ill- 
requited service justifles me in the assurance of your ])atriotic assistance 
in forwarding those views which the motion of Captain iJiifldas proposes 
to establish, and to introduce into the British Navy the principle of senio- 
rity. which, unless early adopted, will raise the French Navy, at our 
expense, to that rank wfyeh they are striving to attain, and which they 
held during the proud rei^n of Louis XIV. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

» W. H. Dickson, Com., R.N. 


2V?e iaie Admiral Lewis and Hound Strnis, 

Mr. Editor, — In the number of the United Service Journal for Febru- 
ary, 18!16, are inserted some observations of my late father, on the system 
adopted in the Navy of building ships with circular sterns, prefaced by a 
ifew i-em^arks of my own, in the shape of a letter. In these I embodied a 
(|iiotation from Sir Robert Seppings’s pamphlet on the subject, published 
in 182*2, and addressed to Viscount Melville, at that time, i believe. First 
Loj’d of the Admiralty, and in which he observes, “that in the action of 
the 1st of June, 17‘.M,^and in some other general actions', many ships 
suffered much, after falling oft’ in consc(iuenco of losing tlieir masts, and 
exposing their weak points to the enemy’s firer” lie then says, “ Indeed, so 
conspicuous was^this on the 1st of June, where ships were circumstanced 
as above, that I am told that a ticutemant, who was m thakaction, and 
now a Commissioner in the Navy, drew a circular form for the stem, as 
the figure which would, under the circumstances above stated, have 
afforded them the means of bringing thciw quarter guns the enemy 
and thereby drawing o^' the fire which theve annoy^ them.’ • 

In the following paragraph of my letter I Vli i t jl flTiiat it was very well 
understood by those conversant with ^le matter that my iatlier was the 
officer alluded to. • 

In support of this statement, and vvithtthe permission of Admiral Sir 
Robert Laurie, Bart., I insertefl a letter from that oHicor to my fatlier, 
dated >82g. » bearing directly on the iioinl in question; and in the c«n- 
cluJffff^^pSilfgraph of my letter 1 claimed foifcmy late father “ the honour 
of the priority of invention” of tlie circular .sloim in the Biiiish Navy. 

These remark.s' are followed by his “ observations on circular sterns,” 
the construction of which, with'littlh or ro alteration from his plans, 
having been carried into a system, i#eeds no comments o\\ its merits, 
except, indeed, an^pporlunily of proving them, 

Eighteen months having elapsed since the publication of that paper, 
ancUno answer or jonlradiction thereto having^^as far as I am awar^ ap- 
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peared, I presume that thtf honour I claimed is conceded, and therefore,^ 
Mr. Editor, beg to subscribe 

Very obediently yours, 

8, St. Martin’s Place, J. Lewis, Lieut., Retired, 

Charing Cross, July, 1837. Hon. E. I. C. Servij^^f 

, r 

Officcp who dhifinguiahcd themsflves in the late Kaffir fKar^ 

Mr. Editor, — In page 173 of Captain Alexander^ Account of the 
late Kaffir War it is inferred that the names therein enum^ftitd include 
those of ailithe officers who received the thanks of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
not previoudy particulawsed in the course of his work; there are, how- 
ever, some Emissions which the subjoined G*eneral Order will supply. It 
is transmitted in the hope that you will give it place in your widely ckcu- 
lating Journal, in justice to those officers not noticed by Captain Alexander. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant,' 

Aliquis. 

G. O. •’ Head-quarters, Graham's Town, 1st, July, 1835. 

3 *. The Commander-in-Chief has received from Colonel Smith, com- 
manding the district of Queen Adelaide, a report of his various operations 
from the 3rd to the 20th of last month. ^ * 

4. These have embraced a very w id extent ‘•of country, having been 
earned on at once on the Kye, Kabousie, Gorroube, Buffalo, and Keisha.- 
mona rivers ; and have been everywiiere eminently successful and effi- 
cient, capturing more than 10,000 head of cattle, and causing the hostile 
savages, now scattered in their fastnesses, much loss and discomfiture. 

5. In these ably-directed and well-executed movements the officers 

employed on them have proved alike the proficiency they have attained in 
that difficult and arduous branch of their profession, the charge of inde- 
pendent detachments, and the energy with which they aie ever prepared 
to exert it. * • » 

f). The Commander-in-Chief desires more especially to record his appro- 
bation on this occasion of Captains Ross, Cape Mounted Rifles; Gfi- 
fillan and Crouse, 1st Provisional Battalion ; and Rawstome, 2nd Provi- 
sional Battalion; Lieutenants Leslie and Kelso, and Ensign Simmons, 
72nd Highlanders; Lieutenant Sutton, 75th; Lieutenant Granet, 98th 
(attached to C. M. R); and. Lieutenants Bailie, Biddulph, and Bowkor, 
1st Piovibional Battalion. » » 


r j 

Barrack Impositions. 

Mr. Editor, — Every military man must know the security and con- 
veniencc'-avising from placing ^ latch, with duplicate keys, on his barrack- 
loom door: this pvaefii\^ay be considered ai exceeding the useful, being 
necessary as a protection against# robbery -*the same key, in many bar- 
racks, opening various rooms. A lesser evil is the trouble constantly 
caused by there being but one hey for an officer and his servant, they not 
being Siamese twins. ^ 

It used to be the practice to charge, when leaving his qusyrteis, a ny 
officer who had pl&ced a latch on his door with a trifling barrSfiWfSHRlge, 
and this was frequently not done when his successor also employed the 
same necessary instrunfent. Now, even this, I contend,' was unfair ; but 
as the charge was insignificant, and^at long intervals, officers cared little 
on the subject. Lately, however, as if purposely fo harass and vex, some 
regulation has been made and enforced, that in the cai9e of ^ latch being 


* 1 and 2 relate to an issue of forage. 
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^placed on a barrack-room door, a new style’(varyiiig from 7s. 6cl. to 1/.) 
shall be charged at each monthly inspection to the officer, not leaving the 

f rharmigss advantage of giving up (in this respect) his quarters as received 
illy quitting them. 

roljberies in barracks are notoriously frequent. There are several 
s in each regiment who ate obliged to have considerable sums of 
in their possession ; and is it not hard that*they should be fined as 
liad really ^^omnfitted a misdemeanour ? * • 

I hope that, by the means of your excellent Journal, the attention of 
those in ‘RQ^Ority may be attracted to this»teazing subject; and I feel 
convirffced that if they take the trouble to consider it, in a veru short time 
some wise and satisfactory order will appear. • 1 

I would sfSiply suid respectfully suggest the propriety of toe Ordnance 
supplying each barrack-room with a latch and two keys/ of different 
patterns. 

J[ have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servant. 

Anti-Acid. 

Barracks, June 22, 1837. 


Reform of Regimental Calls and Big Drumming. , 

Mr. Editor, — I have jiist laidTmy hand on your number for June, and 
I cannot but, express my acknowle(^ments to your coi respondent J. P. S. 
for his verf scientific and proper effort to reform our bugle sounds. 1 
wish he would apply his inventive and musical powers to some parade 
and regimental calls ; for those in vogue in the regiment to which I 
belong are of the most dole lul and lugubrious melody ; in fact, it is a 
small brass band which calls us to our matutinal labours, and in which 
the trombone and bassoon very loudly predominate. His improvements 
and suggestions for the Light Infantry calls*are very valuable ; and from 
4he maslerly manner in which he has treated the subject of the bugle, I 
sun led to hope that he will next be induced to turn his attention to the 
drum, which, from its wild-beast-show noise, and frequent use in our 
military bands, requires scientific reform. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

July 8, 1837. - S. P. J. 


A Query. 

Mr. Editor,— 1 shall feel obliged to any of your military correspondents, 
conversant with the Colonies and stations of Regiments rattier more than 
a century ago, who ca^i inform me what Jiegim^ the Earl^^f Ossory 
commanded between 1697* and 1707, — wheN^a/u served abroad, and 
where, — and whether there Is any recerd of the bames of the officers to 
which access may be had. • 

The information required is for the pin^)Oses of biography; and I am 
sure you and yoifr readers will cheerfully contribute on this subject any- 

1 am, 9ir, 

AtheijsBum Club, June 27, 1837, •A Constant Readkr. 


We request the attention of our readers to the above Query. — E d. 
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Portsmouth, July 20, 1837^^ 

Mr. Editor, — We ha^d a clean sweep bf men-ot-war from Spithead 
the harbour a few days after your July Number appeared. Tne Prip^ess 
Charlotte, 1 04, with the flag of Admiral the Hon. Si» Robert Sifopford, 
G.C.B., sailed for the Mediterranean to relieve Admiral Sir Jasias Rowley 
in that command. The Ser,fns:apatam, 46, having in chargd'tkftiSf^omney, 
fitted as a djepOt for the reception of emancipated or captured slavds, and 
to be statiorfcd at the Havannah, have also gone to the WesKIndies. 'The 
Castor, 36, Captain Collier, having joined from Shecrners, wafted a day or 
two until thd acting '(Captain of the Hercules, Sir J. J. G. Bremer, tf)ok 
charge, when those two ships and the Pique put to sea to, have another 
experimental cruize in company with the Inconstant, proceeding in the 
first instance to Corunna, to pick her up. The Ariadne, coal depot, to be 
fixed at Alexandria, followed the above during the week, leaving only the 
Hazard, Sparrow, and independence at the outer anchorage. The Hazard 
and Partridge have since gone to Lisbon, and from thence arc to go to the 
Coast of Africa, to be employed off the coast of Senegal and Portendric to 
protect the British gum-trade from the encroachments of the French mer- 
chants — a protection which hencefort^i must be afforded annuHlly, similar. 

to sending the Scaflower and her tender, the Cracker, to tfiec islands otf 
Guernsey and Jersey to look after the oysler-fishery. The Hazard and 
Partridge will be engaged on the coast for three or four months, when the 
former will go to tlie Mediterranean and the latter return to the port, 
beiniT the tender of the Royal George yacht. This yacht is to remain in 
command of Captain Lord A. Filzclarence. 

The Independence quitted Spithead on the 1 1th of July with Mr. 
Dallas, the Ambassador from the United States to the Court of ♦Russia, ^ 
and suite. She is to proceed in the first instance toCronstadt, return here 
by the end of Sejitember to refit and revictual, and then go to her threfe 
years’ station at the Brazils. The Independence lias been visited by heaps 
of professional men as well as others that know little or nothing of naval 
matters, and the greatest attention and civility ha§ been shown by Com- 
modore Nichols and his officcys to all that called on boaid. She is a most 
powerful ship; but the idea of calling her a frigate is preposterous — as 
well might the Vanguard be called a frigate if cut down, and her poop 
altered, and ft top-gallant forecastle buflt. The Independence has two 
tier of long 3‘2-pounder guns amounting altogether to sixty, with a com- 
plement of C50 men and boys the masts and yards of an 80 gun-ship. 
She fians burden, and quite a match for any seventy-four in the 

British service. She*/4;Rs yf.i Lieutenants, MasK'r, one or two second 
Masters, and twenty-foiu\^tes and Midshipnnen : the Mates are all active 
young Officers, and .qualified to fake’ charge of the ship. There is a 
Captain and thirty marines : the^dress of the latter is green, with a leather 
cap or helmet, and black cloth gaiters under white ducktrowsers, and their 
appearance certainly not very soldierlike. The crew are nearly all .young 
mafiy and, upon the^ average, come up to the rating of o j-d i n n . 
They are engaged to serve for three years only : many of them have never 
been on blue water before ; but as stiict discipline is enforced, afid the 
youngsters practised daily in some ppint of seamanship or another, they 
will probably be found tolerable sailors when the period arrives for the 
ship being ordered back to America and the crew dischattged. This policy 
of engaging them for a limited period saves pensions, half-pa^, &c. 

There pe one or twd practices in this American ship which do not cope 
uplo<he ideas of British *Naval Officers. At eveiy other gun, both on 
the (U^a^^er and main decks, a small tub is placed in a prominent pqsition 
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Yor the officers and men to expectorate in ; and as some of the former and 
a great portion of the latter chew tobacco, the use of these vessels is In 
constant requisition. The allowance of provisions appears ample ; but, on 
>»iping to dinner, while one or two of each mess repair to the coppers for 
tTwpiovisions. the remainder toe a line, and, on their names being called 
o\^ advance to the grog-tub and drink otf a measure containing half a 
gill whisky, and yien join their companions'at dinner. This drink- 

ing I ake'?*pUce thaee time? a- day, and must produce habits of intemper- 
ance, altliough it is intended as a check to drunkenness, for we observed 
several oftlUky^iung hands to wince as they ^wallowed the spirit. The 
operation is superintended by a mate, and a steward, who call eath name— 
n® joke w’heij^they amount to between 5H)0 and 600,— and aqua/termaster, 
who is enqdoyed ta till up the six or eight copper measures as thev are 
emptied. The crew have no mcss-tables or benches, but, when taking 
their meals, spi;^‘a(l apiece of canvass on the deck, on which is placed their 
“{provisions, ^plates, pans, &c., and the men kneel, sit, squat, recline, or 
stand to eat as they feel most convenient. Altogether this looks uncom- 
fortable and very unsocial. • 

There is a library outside the Commodore's cabin for the use of the 
crew; to support it each man contributes a trifle, but that is optional; 
however, a considerable niftnber of the marines and seamen had the books 
fon -deck, and w'cie reading with |*reat ai^parent entertainment and atten- 
tion. Tin- works arc chiefly' in Arnprican literature, and a few of our 
modern novels. The men that feel inclined to work in making straw 
liats, repairing or making clothes, and other matters, have a place selected 
for them under the quarter-deck; one or two appear to have constant 
employment in painting the names of the indivirtuals in full length on 
each garment, thoir trowsers. frocks, and bags having the owner's name 
on them. The hammocks are numbered, and over the iron chest of each 
man's sleeping birth there is a brass plate, w'tth the number affixed -this 
]^revi;;ils*any dispute as to the rightful owner of the berth, and also 
enables the officer, by reference to his station-bill, to know in what part of 
Ihfe shii) any man ought to be found in the niglit, without rousing more 
than necessary. The store-rooms and sick quarters are capacious, and 
welf ventilated, and the dispensary is arranged with great neatness, and 
as bountifully furnished its a number of chernisls' shop.s in the towm ; each 
officer's cabin has his rank {minted over th« door. The midshipmen’s 
berths are airy, a«id being on the lower deck, are lighted with wax or oiL 
The wai rant officers’ cabins adjoin the midshipmen's mess {place. Upon 
the wliole. although this man-of-w&r will not com{pete m intenTi|l arrange- 
ment with manv of our ships of the line, or frigates, she is an example to 
any Russian or French ship for cleanliness^ discipline, &c., and if the 
system of dunking raw spirits at the tub, and the spitting boiJbs gould be 
done away with, the ln^e{pti#idencc would course of time, to 

approximate to one of her Majesty's .shiys. Diijpf..>!> her stay at S{)itliead, 
having occasion to send a boat to Cowes, some of tlie crew lan away, and 
after a strict search in the island six of tbei^ were re-taken and tried by a 
court-martial. Thjs court was •composed of seven Lieutenants and the 
(.'ommodoie’s secretary ; tlie latter acting as Judge-Advocate. As their 
proc<(Yl»’«x^**were conducted with closed door.s, no account can be fur- 
ui.shed of the sy.stem adopted, but it was sta*t^d by some of the officers 
that lht*prisoners had been furnished, the day befo'*e the trial, willi a co{>y 
of the charges to be advanced againsUthem, and w'oiild be allowed time, 
after the {prosecution had closed, to prepare then* defence, and .state any 
mitigating circumstances, as well as call witnesses to chaiacter. If, at 
these trials, tlfe offenders are found guilty, the punishment i.s generally a 
very sevlue floggjing at the gangway. For minoi; off'enCes, the Comryoclore, 
or Commanding Officer has the power allowed of ordering two flwzen 
lashes, also to be inflicted at the gangway, or a summary thrashing yvitb 
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a colt, which, being a piece of twisted or knotted rope, is, according foX 
our ideas, worse tJian a cat-o*- nine-tails, as it leaves large wales and 
bruises, and destroys the men's clothes. ^ 

The foreign arrivals at the port were the Volage and Cruiser , the firstjjj 
from the Mediterranean, the last from Halifax. The Volage had a vw^ 
tedious passage of six weeks from Gibmltar, and has been sdht to Ue 
eastward to be paid off. The Cruiser was seven weeks from Halifaj^^d 
has also been despat^shed to Sheerness to be ji&id ojF; neitl^^wKlf the 
before-named vessels had a particle of news to communicate. The follow- 
ing ships are ordered here, to be paid off, and may be dall^^i^pected: — ’ 
Caledonia,cfrom the Mediterranean ; Belvidera, from the West Indies ; and 
Andromache, from the East Indies^ Three ships are ordered to be brqught 
forward for Commission, viz.— Edinburgh, 74 ; Alligator, 2K*; Hyacinth, 
18 ; 'Captain William Henderson is nominated to the Edinburgh, antj^her 
destination will be the Mediterranean, or Lisbon, probably, to relieve the 
Malabar. The Alligator is to be employed to survey the nortii> west coast of.- 
New Holland, for the purpose of forming a new settlement in fhat part of 
the world: this duty is to be performed under the direction of Captain Sir 
J. J. G. Bremer, who is now acting Captain of ttie Hercules; but other 
officers being appointed to the Alligator, she will be progressed in her 
equipment, and nearly ready by the time her CLptain returns to Spithead. 
The Hyacinth is a very fine ship, and wili, probably, relieve the Childers, pn 
the south coast of Spain, Commander William Warren is appointed to her. 

A new superintendent is appointed to the Dockyard ii. J.hc room of 
Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maitland, viz., Rear-Admiral the lion. D.r, Boiiverie, 
recently promoted out of the Vanguard, and he will enter upon the duty 
in a day or two. Sir Frederick is nominated to relieve Vice-Admiral the 
Honourable Sir T, B. Capel in the command of tlie East India squadron, 
and is expected to sail from hence in the Wellesley about the first week 
in September. The President, 52, now in dock, but nearly ready for coin- ^ 
mission, will possibly be the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral the Iliviourahle * 
George Elliot, fixed upon to ve’.ieve Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell in ih^ 
command at the Cape of Good Hope and Coast of Afiica. It is not settled 
if Rear- Admit al Ross will have his flag-ship fitted at Portsmouth or not ; 
there is one up the harbour, the Vindictive, that would .suit for him in 
every way, and it is a pity the Admiralty do not order her to be brought 
forward. Mr. Blake, the eminent master shipwright of this Dockvvird, who 
cut down and altered the Vindictive, has orders to cut dpwn the \^arspite 
and fftake her resemble the Barham. 

I sent you last month the heads of anaw order issued to the fleet stating 
the qualifications requisite of the “Naval Instructors and Schoolmasters’ 
that enter the Navy, with their rate of pay, half-pay. See. &c. Tlie 
Admiralty iiave formed a plan for [instructing the seamen, marines, and 
boys of The fleet, aniikestaM.ihed a new ratiqg ctfJlcd “ Seamcui’s School- 
master:’* witliin the last48<(?nth or so, the following order has been issued : 

Admiralty, May 15, 1837. 

“ The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty being anxious to extend 
the advantages of education fo the petty officers, seamen, marines, and 
boys of the fleet, are pleased to authorise one additional rating: of first- 
class petty officei;s in every ship of Her Majesty's Navy, toiiebSaJAgcI^sea- 
man’s schoolmaster. 

“ The person to fill jhis' rating is to be entered or selected by the com- 
manding officer of the ship, witl\ the approbation of their Lordships. 
Vacancies occurring abroad may be filled up from the ship's company, if 
a person properly qualified be found on board ; if not,, one may be taken 
from any other ship, with the consent of his commanding officer and the 
approbation of the senior officer present. . 

seaman’s schoolmaster is to be competent to j^each reading, ‘‘writ- 
and arithmetic, viz., the first four rules, the rule of three, vulgar and 
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decimal fractions, logarithmic arithmetic, pirfne trigonometry, and to keep 
a ship’s reckoning at soa. 

“ He is to be examined as to his fitness by the naval instructor of the 
flag-ship of the port where h.is ship may,±e fitted out, or by some other 
•Incompetent person, to be named by the Port-Admiral, who is tcfgive a 
li^rtificate of his fitness, which ia to be transmitted to this office before the 
anointment is approved. • 

^Any petty officer, ^eejnan, or marine, who may wish to-tfvail himself 
of this riteans of Education is to be taught by the seaman’s schoolmaster, 
and all tb^gys are to be put under his instruction. 

“ ^rran^ments are to be made by the Cfemoianding officers of Her 
Majesty’s ships so as to allow the men and boys to attend, consistently 
with the prjeper discharge of the diitie*s of the ship. 

“ The pay of thfe seaman’s schoolmaster is to be, —in first-rates, 12 . 9 . 
pef month; second-rates, 2/. 109.; third-rates, 2/. 89 . ; fourth-rates, 21. Qs , ; 
fifth rates, 21*48. ; sixth-rates, 21. 2s . ; below sixth-rates, 2l. U. 

* • “By command of their Lordships. 

‘AC. Wood.” 

We predict that these “ seamen schoolmasters” will be found a trouble- 
some race on boaid a man-of-war: having a smattering of learning, they 
will soon be designated^sea-lawyers. The examination of midbhipraen 
and schoolmasters is stilly car ried^on monthly in Portsmouth Dockyard by 
’ the Admirals of the Port and thefcapfain and «:choolmasterofthe Excellent. 
The following were found qualified ^his month: — 

• Messrs, (fharlos Rainier, Charles Hoblyn.W. E.Shaw, Percy Parkhurst, 
Richard B. Creyke, W. Moonev, Geo. Walker, William Mottley, David 
Elliott, Henry Clarke. 

The men recently discharged from the Anglo-Spanish Legion arrive 
here in troops ; four or five vessels, steamers, luggers, and sloops, have 
brought nearly one thousand during the present month ; and on Tuesday 
••last the Queen of Spain's armed steamer l,sabella, with a Commodore’s 
broa4 p^idaut, favoured US With a visit, and the following day landed 300 
of these miserable creatures. The Government some months past lent 
tlfe agents an old ship, called the Swiftsure, for the men to consider as a 
retreat until their arrears of pay and gratuity were settled. This vessel is 
not large enough, and tjjie Prometheus hulk has since been lent also. In 
these two ships there are upwards of 1600, and they appear determined 
not to move away until their affairs are woiftid up. The agents in this 
town ribt having the means of feeding these poor wretches, a representa- 
tion has been made to GovernmenJ; of their starving condition, .land in con- 
sequence orders have been issued to the Port-Admirals to cause provisions 
to be distributed daily from the flag-ship, and each man receives two- 
thirds allowance so long as he continues on ’board. This metfcure has in 
some degree been the means of making the ^suanish^Governmenf alert in 
settling the business ; fo 3 i a Considerable numiJs^r have within the last two 
or three days been paid gratuity, &c., •and the M’e^^senger steamer has 
orders to be in readiness to convey a few hundreds to Iteland. Those that 
have landed in the town to proceed to Loixlon and other places contrive 
to spend all their money in drink and debauchery, and shortly become in 
a most •destitute condition, and what is ultimately to be their fate *is 
lamc^tablehv? reflect on. A few' have brought plunder m various shapes, 
which the Jews in the town have purchased at-one quarter of the value, 
but not^)ne in ten has a groat. * 

What with the Legion, the Poles, a* German emigrant ship, the rabble 
that infests the town during the foiirlecm days’ fair now going on, and a 
strongly-contented ilection for the borough and county, the place is 
crowded, with a most heterogeneous mixture, and vre shall not resume our 
• usual garrison habits until after Goodwood raceS.> 

The election of irifembers for the borough is to be held about the 25th or 
U. S. JoouN* No. 105, Aua. 1837. 2 
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26th instant. The candiilates are the late members, and J» B. Carter and 
F. T. Baring, Esars., and Admiral the Right Honourable Sir Geo. Cock- 
burn and Lord ntzharris, the eldest son of the Earl of Malmesbury- , 
Prodigious exertions have beeS made by the agents and friends of each 
party to bring in their men ; but all predictions and opinions |is to 
result are speculative, f^r great numbers will not promise, and many 
not vote, 'l^re are aljout 1500 electors in the island of Portsea, and^ is 
calculated that not^inore than 1000 will go to the poll. « 

The southern drvision of the county is to be contested by Messrs. 
Fleming and Compton, the /ate conservative members, and*i^^Rr*fe. Staun- 
ton and Rear-Admiral Sir J. Omanney on the liberal or destructivife side. 
The object of the party who put the^atter up is merely to occasion expense, 
and benefit the attorneys and printers, as they do not istand a chance of 
success. * e 


Perhaps I ought to have stated in the commencement of Biis communi- 
cation that on the day appointed for the funeral of his late Ma],esty every 

E ossible respect was shown by the inhabitants, and, as a matter of course. 

y the different departments under Government, The Dock and Victual- 
ling Yards, Custom-House, and Ordnance, were closed, and a total cessa- 
tion of york among the men. Minute-guns were fired from the forts, 
batteries and men-of-war from a quarter after tlflee a.m. until sunset, and 
in such ships as had chaplains the church service was performed. Nearly 
all the shops and private houses in tip? town were shut up. 

To conclude this long epistle. The recent alteration irf ihe Mari»t^ 
corps is not considered by the parties to be a very great boon, but rather a 
reduction instead of a promotion ; and it is therefore surprising, while the 
Admiralty had power from the House of Commons to act in the most 
liberal way possible, they have been niggard in their favours. The whole 
detail is not yet announced, particularly the names of those who are to 
obtain the new commissions as Second-Lieutenants. 


Plymouth, July 22nd, 1837.* 

Mr. Editor, — I have catered somewhat sparingly for you this month, 
few circumstances of any interest having fallen under my observation s?nce 
the date of my last. 

The Beagle, surveying \3ssel, Commander Wickham, arrived on the 
20th ult. from the eastward, and remained here until the 5lh»of this 
month, wliijn she started on the very^interesting and important service 
for which she is destined,, which, I believe, is to proceed round the south- 
ern point of Van Diemen’s Land, and northward along the eastein coast, 
ultimately exploring unknown parts of the noith-west coast of New 
Hollands 

During the time tfie Be^le stayed at thiscpoi)^, Captain Wickham had 
the vessel swung, to'asccrtain t^ie amounV of local attraction upon the 
compass. The process is a very simple one, and it seems to be desirable 
that it should be gone through for all ships, but more particularly for 
vessels employed in surveys. It is done by bringing the ship's head 
successively towards every point of the compass, taking reciprocal and 
simultaneous observations from the ship to a station on sh«r#i andfcfrom 
the shore to the ship, until she has made an entire revolution. The bear- 
ings thus taken, if ihtre be no local attraction in the-vessel, ougfht to he 
diametrically opposite, consequently the difference of the two readings 
indicates the error due to the attsaction of the iron on board. To correct 
this error. Professor Barlow invented a method, aboutififteen years ago, of 
fixing an iron plat^e abaft the bittacle, to neutralize the* effect of local 
attrwstion, ‘ 

CKt the morning of the 2 1st of last month intelligenoe reached thirf^place 
. the Brunswick, Portsmouth steam-packet, of the death of our lamented 
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monarch on the day previous. Until the arrival of the London mail in 
the afternoon it was hoped that the melancholy news was without foun- 
dation ; but it unhappily assumed an official character by the evening's 
post. Minute guns were immediately commenced firing, and were con- 
ftnuect until sunstt. The Royal Adelaide was blackened over, and her yards 
placed aslant in a manner much practised on*saints’ days in Catholic 
countries. Every flag i# tlje neighbourhood was hoisted hallj^st high, and 
remaindfl so unltl the 1 0th, the day apix)inted for tbef'Tuneral ceremonies, 
except fO TA ^hort time on the day following pur beloved monarch's death, 
whoj tney^ere temporarily hoisted during rtiertipie the ships And garrison 
were firing a royal salute in honour of the Qiieep’s* accession to the throne, 
• On the 22nd, the Thisbe„46, was tikcn into doclc to be examined. She 
has been newly c«)ppered, and will be put out of dopk again the fir.ft week 
in^August. The Wellesley, 74, was commissioned on the 2:ird, for the flag 
of Rear-Adnyral Sir F. Lewis Maitland. K.C.B., who is appointed to the 
command of the East India Station. She is to be armed with only forty- 
six guns, viz., 34 thirty-two pounders, of forty cwt., on the main-drek ; and 
12 thirty-two pounders, of 17 cwt- on the (piarter-deck and forecastle ; and 
the complement of men will be 420. 

The Donegal, 78, was commissioned on the next day by Commander 
Pritchard, for tlie flag or Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Brace, who will take 
the command in the Ta§iis. She will be armed as formerly ; that is to 
‘say, she will^carry thirty-two poundws on the gun-deck, eighteen-pounders 
cm her maftn-deck, and thirty-lwo pounder carronades (in addition to some 
twelve-pounder long guns) on quarter-deck and forecastle. Her comple- 
ment of men, when complete, will be .370. 

The Talbot, 28, Captain Pennell, arrived on the 24th from Portsmouth, 
the port to which .she had very recently repaired on her return from Rio 
<ie Janeiro, with specie to the amount of 400,000 dollars The Ringdove, 
aljhattune lying in the Sound, answered# her salute. Shortly after the 
*Talbot had cast anchor, and furled sails, she commenced firing at a mark, 
and gave some proof to tlie Fiag-tJaptain, who was on board on a visit of 
ihspeclion, that tlie ship’.s company had been well practised in that very 
important branch of the naval department, the gun exercise. In the course 
ot*the afternoon, slie ^\as ordered into harbour, and sailed in with a fine 
leading wind. 

The Wolverine, IG, Hon. K. Howard, wSht down into the Sound on 
the sEftne afterniton, and it would seem that she had not expected to go out. 
of harbour that ilay, for 1 observed that her courses were not. bent. She 
beat out, however, in very good style, under her top-sails and top-gallant 
sails, about three m the afternoon. 

On the 2611i, the Ringdove, 16, Coramamicr II. P. Nixon, mailed for the 
West Indies. A conrt-martial was hddj^is day (26th) on hoard the 
Royal Adelaide, on thi\Vi sdamen, James Bridges, Thomas Davidson, and 
Abraham Firth, all belongiflg to her JVraje.sty’s steam-vessel Blazer, on 
charges brought against them by her commander,* Jaeiilenant Waugh. 
James Bridges, carpenter’s mate, was triec> for robbery, and the other tw'o 
for aiding in the robbery, aifd desertion. Bridges having been found 
guilty,* was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, to be kept to hard 
labour, mhlA of all pay due to him, and to l»se all lhe4)enelit of his time 
and service in the Navy. The other two wei^ acquitted. Rear-Admiral 
WarreTi was president of the court. The other members were Captains 
,Tohn Sykes, John Hancock, C.B., F.* Moresby, C.B., F. W, Pennell, and 
Thos. Maitland, with George Eastlakc, E.sq., as judge-advocate. The 
court having^ot rM of the case of the three seamen, were again sworn to 
try Mr.,G. Sinclair, gunner of her Majesty’s brig Royalist, for repeated 
drunkenness, and for quarrelling with his silperior officer, Confq^ndejr 
(>harles Anstrutltlr Barlow. The sentence of the court was, thgt the 
chargej having been clearly proved against the prisoner, he 
dismissed her Majesty’s service. * 


2 N 2 
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The Messenger, steamer, arrived hereon the 27th, from Portsmouth, with 
Marines for the Donegal, and sailed again the same day. The Racehorse, 
18, Commander Sir E. Home, Bart., arrived on the 28th from the North 
American and West India station; and the. Blazer, steamer, Li<'iitenant 
Bloiinf, sailed for Falmouth, having been under repair at the Dockyard.^ 
The Royalist, 10. Lieutenant Hon. E. Plunkett, went out of harbour tlRj 
same day. She anchorti^d in the Sound, and remained there until the 2nd 
of this morf»l> when stie sailed for the coast of Stpain. The Racehorse, 
whose arrival has alluded to above, came into harbour on tT!e 1st of 
July, and was paid otf on the 12th instant. The Diligence tran y^ rt sailed 
hence on the 2nd, and tlufETiyitniag, steamer, on the same dayTmr ports' 
mouth. The Wolverine took her d^arture for the Mediterranean on the 
3rd instant, and the Talbot was paid oft* on the 5th. On the Clh.’th? 
Comeff, Lieutenant Gordon, arrived from the eastwavft ; she towed the 
Pembroke, 74, Captain Moresby, out of harbour; and on the following clay 
the Comet was taken into dock, where she remained a weekj^ 

A court-martial, whicli had been looked forward to with feelings of 
considerable interest, took place on board the flag-ship on the 7th instant. 
The court was composed of the following officers : — Admiral Lord Amelins 
Beauclerc, G.C.B., G.C.H., president; Rear-Admiral Warren; Captains 
Sykes, Hancock, Brace, and Bennett, to try Sirjhomas Fellowes, of her 
Majesty’s ship Vanguard, late of the Pembroke, for disobedience of orders, 
while in command of the latter vessel, and for neglect of duty. The dis- 
obedience of orders consisted in cariTihgthe Pembroke into Gibraltar Bay* 
when she vvas ordered to proceed to Malta; the neglect of dut^^ in refus- 
ing to have the Pembroke moored, though the Commander and Master 
advised that course, by inattention to which she was driven on shore and 
damaged. The charges were in part proved, but there was not hing flagrant 
about the case ; and the accident of getting ashore arose from the siuL 
denness with winch a heavy gale came oh. The sentence of the court 
was, — that the gallant officer bo admonished to be more carelul in futir’c. 
There was a third point of discipline in dispute, viz., whether Sir‘rhomasi> 
Fellow’cs ought not, agreeably to bis orders, to have given up the conimaiul 
of the Pembroke to Captain Moresby, who was appointed to her Vjy tile 
Admiralty, and met with her at Gibraltar ; but this point was waived^iii 
consequence of its being doubtful whether the order to lake the ship to 
Malta did not suspend the opeiation of the Admirally appomtment, there 
being 'authorities on both silles. This question is one which it was con- 
sidered would require an order of the Admiralty to settle. ‘ '* 

On theme/i’ning of the 8th, the Hercides, 74, and the Castor and Pique, 
frigates, were seen lying-to for a short lime off thispoit, and were observed 
to signsuise with the shore: they afterwards stood away w'cslward with a 
fine breeze f-om the east, to meet the Inconstant at Corunna, for the pur- 
pose of again making trial their relative sailing qualitie.s. The Pique 
has already tried with^ the^astor and Incorlstafit ; we shall shortly see 
what the Castor can do with the inconstant,' and the result, if the experi- 
ments be conducted for a sufficient length of time, in bad weather, may 
throw out a useful hint to our ftaval architects. 

Commodore Rodgers, of the United States’ Nav}', visited the Dockyard 
aP Devonport on yie 10th and llth instant, and appeared iniicji gratified 
with every thing he saw. 'The Saracen, 10, Lieutenant Wors ley Mill, 
arrived from Lisbon oi^ thfi^lSth : she was taken into Barnpool yesterday, 
where some trifling defects will be made good by the Dockyard. The 
Comet, .steamer, sailed for Spain od the 17th; and the Meteor, steamer, 
arrived from the West Indies : slie^^rocecded yesterday afternoon to Wool- 
wich, to have her boilers and engines overhauled 2tnd repaired. The 
Lightning sailed on the 18th ; and the Britomart was that day taken into 
the at the Dockyard, to be brought forward for sea-service, Lord 
Wilton’s yacht, Xarifa, was taken on the Dockyard wel-slip on the 20th, 
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for the purpose of scrubbing); down her copper : she will proceed almost 
mimediately to Cowes, wheie his lordship will embark, and will shortly 
tffitrwards p:o to Liverpool. 

The Lancaster, 52, and Clarence, 84, have been brought alongijde the 
Dockyard, and will shortly be taken into dock ; and the Fisgard, 46, will 
be undocked in about a fortnight. • It was in cont£ni plat ion, about two and 
a half years since, when the repairs of the Fisgard^were fir|i|aken in hand, 
to fit the ship v*ilh Caiftain Conch s patent solulohwnTOs, one of the 
princit^cd features of which is the strong security.^ffihe dead-eyes to the 
channefffVthat the laniards may be cut ^i^in the event of the lower 
masAi falling overboard. There were doubtliJss good reasons for not 
•carrying Cg.ptain Coucirs plan into effect ; buf I have observed that the 
fastenings of the«Fisgard’s channels are unlike those of other shipsi chan- 
nels, and that they possess the propeity of imparttng that security to the 
dead-eyes which has hitherto not been thought necessary, but which 
Captain .Couch has insisted upon as being an important principle. 

My letter has already far exceeded what I had anticipated, yet I can- 
not conclude without speaking of the retirement of Mr. Roberts from the 
office of master-shipwright at this Dockyard, after upwards of fifty-seven 
years’ servitude. This gentleman has passed through the various grades 
of siib-quarleiman, foreman of the yard, draftsman at the Navy Office, 
a.ssislant to master-.sliipwrightf assi.slant to the ‘surveyor, and that of 
. nia.stcr shipwright, winch office has filled for twenty-four yeais. No 
4nclividuai that station of life ever left his situation more deservedly 
respected for his professional talent and faithful services. — Yours, &c. 

D. 


RliVIKWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Tukkly, GiiEEcii, AND Malta, 13 y Adolphus Slade, Esq, !R.N. 

•The former work of Mr. Slade, entitled “Records of Travels in the 
East,” has not only oblaiued for its author a liberal share of literary repu- 
tation, but has furnisl’.ed a pledge of his co«ipetency to discuss the parfi- 
eulawcpiestion k) which the present able volumes are devoted. Mr. Slade 
having Y’roceeded to the Mediterranean, in the beginning of 1834, as flag- 
lieuteiiant to Sir .Josias Rowley, fivailed himself, with characteristic obser- 
vation and diligence, of the .second opportunity Ihns presented to him, 
under ciicumstances so favourable, of improving bis knowledge of the 
Levant, and studying the relations and probj-ble results of the complicated 
diplomacy of its bordei lng #.tates. The pSsition and influence of Russia, 
with regard to Turkej^and Persia, ^yirticularly attracted his attention; 
and the piogre.ss of the foiiiier Power in naval resou^ses and organization, 
with reference to a po.ssible, tliough we tjiink improbable, collision with 
England, excitecj bis watchfuV research. Upon the.se subjects Mr. Slade 
gives jis his conclusions with a force and earnestness which excite^the 
reflection il*is Ins purpose to awaKeii. , • 

We are also pleased to find that m toucliii^ on Afaltaand its local con- 
ceins, •the author, whose opportunities weic as mn pic as his penetration, 
combats the ciy of “ Justice to Malki,’’ raised not long since by some in- 
triguing agitators, and overthrows th^ fallacies u]Jon which certain emis- 
saries lately atterjpted to excite a misplaced sympathy in this country, 
preaching u^the redress of fictitious grievances on behalf of the “Maltese 
Natioh/' of which they professed to be the “•repres*entatives.“ ^^ill be 
re(?oJlected that Mie officiousness of these persons cdicited reproof ITOh this 
Journal in the course of the lust year or two. 
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There is a great deal in MivSlade’s present work which we would gladly 
quote, but our limits confine us to the agreeable duty of cordially com- 
mending it to general perusal. . f 


Narrative of a Voyage of Observation among the Coloniejs o? 

Western Africa, &c. By Captain Alexander, 42nd Regt. 

The writer**iP[hk. wor\c is already most favour&bly known as aijopular 
traveller and author^ L.nd certainly if an ardent zeal, self-discipline, an 
enterprising spirit, and the recording his observatidhTifi simple 

yet lively lan*guage, quality an explorer of our globe for popularity, Cafitain 
Alexander has fully entitled himself to the meed. He may,, indeed, bc^ 
fairly qp rolled as a ** Globe Ranger," for — “ quoe regio fiti terris sui non 
plena laboris f" He has, we believe, though but a young man, already 
visited and probed the four quarters of the world, and, like his, great name- 
sake, probably sighs for a new one, having exhausted the old. * 

In the autumn of 1834, Captain Alexander proceeded to the Cape in 
the Thalia fri|;ate, the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral P. Campbell, Naval 
Commander-in-Chief on the African station, in pursuance of an invitation 
from the Geographical Society to undertake an expedition, patronised by 
the Government, for the purpose of exploring afid reporting on certain 
regions of Eastern Africa, from Delagoa Bay westward, with a view to the 
extension of geographical knowledge ^jancl commerce. Arrived at the ^ 
Cape, he found that colony involved in all the tumult and ahf/m of thef 
Kaffir war — the most considerable which has yet occurred in South Africa. 
His projected journey being thus impeded, he was, however, enabled, by 
the kindness of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, who attached him to his personal 
staff, to witness the principal operations of that savage struggle ; and it 
is to the descriptions of these scenes and of the various incidents and 
localities of the voyage out, that these volumes arc devoted. ^ 

We have already given, in the pages of this Journal, a faithful narrative . 
of this strife, to the death of Hiniza, from the pen of a staff officer present, 
and need not, therefore, recapitulate the corresponding facts related by 
Captain Alexander, who pleads the cause of the colonists hi this war of 
Kaffir cruelty and oppression, in the face of “ the insidious acts of^a 
religio-political party." For the collateral incidents of this context, as well 

as for the pleasing narrative his diversified voyage to the Cape, we must 

refer to Captain Alexander’s light and agreeable volumes'which areffllus- 
trated with sketch maps and drawings by Major C. C. Michell, ihe able 
Siirveyor-trcneral of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Persoi^al*‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Colonel Charles 
* *Shaw, &c. f, ^ 

The bulk and variety of these^volumes iheclude more than a brief 
not ice of their contends and character. Mr. Shaw, an officer of intelligence 
and spirit, having served in the^2nd and 9plh Regiments (of which latter 
corps he remains a Lieutenant on the half-pay) towards! the close of the 
wa», subsequently tjOok service and distinguished himself witlij,he P^dr^^ite 
Liberators,” and more lately as a Christino-Auxiliary with the British 
Legion, in the struggle lor What he good-naturedly terms “ Constitytional 
Liberty" in the Peninsula. To this calling he wa.s, doubtless, moved by 
the illumination acquired during a northern tour, made in the interval of 
his British and his foreign employment ; for, as he jjiniself informs us, 
while associating with the German students of Brunswick^and of Got- 
tingen, he had imbibed the most extravagant notions of liberty,* and a 
thorouipfi hatred of tyranny'and oppression.” , 

The “ Memoirs” comprised in these volumes consist of narratives and 
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correspondence, relating the individual history, civil and military, of the 
writer, from bis debut in life down to the close of his active and eminent 
service with the Pedroites and Christines, In this space is crowded a 
mass of lively and often highly*stirring details, related with the frankness 
and gaiety of a soldier who has seen the rough rather than the smooth 
Ude of tilings, and is, moreover, ^of a somewhat restless temperament. His 
views, of tourse, arc imbued with the imetion^of “ Liberalism,’*-^ with 
which we are the lesj disposed to quarrel, inasmqch as this bias does not 
affect his honesty of purpose, or warp, his indignant^wnlwiciversions on 
the selfiajjtuess and perfidy of those pseuclO'Govertyd^ts by which legions 
of BytisiT'kiDjects have been crimped, mair y^d^ ^ d cheated, 

» * 

Tnii City of fHE Sultan. By Miss Pardoe. 


t'ais is a charming and lady-like work, bearing the impress"*of the 
writer’s character — female, fair.” It is more repandut perhaps, than any 
other production of the season — to ladies and gentlemen it seems alike 
attractive; and the former are not jealous of its success, while their 
feminine curiosity is gratified by a peep into the refornfed mysteries of 
Turkish domestic life, which comes more home to their perceptions than 
the broad though somewhat antiquated revelations of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. * ^ 

■ We had, on a former dccasioiA the pleasure of verifying and commend- 
ing the fidejity and spirit of Misj; Pardoe’s sketches in Portugal; her 
Spirit of iHvel and observation has taken a wider sweep in the distant, 
though no longer difficult, journey of which the record is before iis» and to 
the style of which the habits of writing has added force and perspicuity. 
The journal of her residence, with her father. Major Pardoe, at Constan- 
tinople, is extremely lively and curious, as well as marked by much novelty 
of incident, owing to the privileges conceded by Turkish gallantry to the 
te- Frank. 

» Her^team voyage homeward by the Danube to Pesth has been already 
^lescribed in our pages, in the journal of an officer w'ho formed one of the 
party on board the Ferdinando Primo. We shall not commit the gallantry 
o£the gentleman, and the modesty of the lady, by any comparison of their 
several accounts. It ^oiild be superfluous to recommend Miss Pardoe’s 


very agreeable volumes, which, by-lhc-byc, are illustrated by very pretty 
sketches drawn by that lady, to the general notice which they have so 
ampl^ qbtained! 


H 9 

The Spas of Germany. By Dr. Granville. 


This systematic work, combining the interest of atom- with the physical 
and economical information of a local guide, appears most leasonably as 
a valuable companion to th^ invalid or the hfquisitive traveller in Germany, 
Nor is its value confiuea tq these classes. The profession of which Dr. 
Granville is an active member, as weff as the general reader, may glean 
much useful and interesting matter from its well-stocked and well-ar- 
ranged pages. The subject o/ the German Spas is treated by the author 
with the research and knowledge of an experienced physician, and the 
viweity of a man of the world. It is also most clearjy and convenitAitly 
illustrated by views, plans, and elaborately-constructed tables, with a 
geneiAl map of 300 mineral springs iu Germany; and Switzerland, which 
add greatly to the usefulness of this “ vade inecum*’ of the " bubbles'* 
seeker. It is, wc believe, the most pomplete, and is certainly the best 
executed, publica^on of its class, and will, we doubt not, become an indis- 
pensable appendage to the travelling-carriage of the invalid and continental 
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Military IIeconnoissanck. By Capt. W. C. Mayne, 5th (North- 
umberland) Fusiliers. 

With a professional zeal, which it is our province and constant desire 
to fostg’» Captain Mayne has compiled this intelligent treatise on the iny 
portant military function of Eeconmissaii^e. Taking for his foundation a 
liberal translation, by feimself, of a posthumous memoir by General 
Bour(;et, Captyn Mayno has superadded a varietytof sound instructions, 
illustrated byuilTS>;,nts of service and cases in point ; ^he whole being 
judiciously distributeo^'ipider^appropriate heads. This little ^robi^e, as a 
contribution^to the genert-W^nce of Strategy, may be usefully^ns^dted 
by officers, and does credit to Captain Mayne’s use of the opportunities 
afforded him as a student at the Royal Military College. 

...I I . 

Landscape Map of the Country in the Vicinity of St. Sebastian. 

By Captain Addesley W. Sleigh, late B. L.’’ 

This is a very curious, half-bird’s-eye, view of the intermediate country 
from St. Sebastian to Irun, Fuentarabia, Passages, and Hernani — com- 
prising the late seat of war between the British Legion and the natives. 
This raised map, on a large scale, represents the ground in its numerous 
undulations, and is not unlike in effect the adjoining Bay of Biscay. The 
various posts, rivers, and roads, with th^'ColumniS of troops upon them, 
are here designated, and the final conflicts near Hernani may be traced. 
The plan is creditable to the industry of Captain Sleigh, whcb has also 
constructed an ingenious model of a night telegraph, with an inspection 
of which he has favoured us— but of which we must reserve the descrip- 
tion to another opportunity. 


Regulations and Orders for the Army, 1st June, 1837. 

A REVISED edition of this important Manual, including the latest ad*^l 
tions and alterations, has just been published. All officers are ehjoined 
to provide themselves with a copy of this book, which appears in an ini; 
proved form, and comprises all the instructions by which an officer may 
be generally guided in his regimental duties. , 


A great number of revj^ews are still unavoidably reserved. 


NOTICES TO KBADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

We regjeAhat we cannot afford our Birmingham Correspondent, Mr. 

D , any information on the Subject of his iixquiry ; but, if he will accept 

our advice, we would dissuade hini^lVom prosecuting his intention. 

The comraunicatian of ** Miles” was duly received, and has been re- 
served for insertion. It is desitfable that the continuation should be for- 
warded (by a less expensive channel, if possible, than the former), and 
that accuracy should be adhered to as strictly as circumstances^willa\in^t. 

In “ F. 0.” (West Indies) tve recognise an old contributor, from whom 
we shall be happy to he^r a'S formerly. His paper next month. « 

“A Constant Reader” will perceive that we are pursuing, as he hopes, 
the subject of the Steam Engine. ^ 

** Flint”—” Fair Play”-—” A Captaiiwf Infantry on Lffi.lf-pav” — ” H.F.” 
— ” A Mate* — ” A Kmg’s Subaltern,” &c. &c., are on our rollster, • 
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OR, 

N*AVAL AND M'iLITARY I^EGISTER. 

AFFAIRS AT HOME ANDyiBRC^. 

The obsequies of his Isite Majesty were per^uicd at Windsor on the 
^veiling of Saturday the Stji June, admission to the lying in state having 
been open to thef public during the prUious Friday, and up three 
o’clock of the day of interment. The ceremonies on this mournful 
» occasion vvei^ similar to those employed at tlie funeral of George the 
Fourth. *The Household Troops, bearing flambeaux, lined the path of 
the jirocession and tlie interior of the churcl), and, with the Metropo- 
litan Police, regulated the immense assemblage of spectators. Minute 
guns were fired by nine-pounders stationed in the Long AValk, and at 
the firing of a rocket, precisely.at nine o'clock, the funeral train moved 
slowly from the Castle, and, amidst all the impressive accessories of 
yiilitary pgmp, solemn music, the^ booming of camion, torch-light, and 
a breathless crowd, entered St. George’s Chapel at ten o’clock. The 
Duke of Sussex was chief mourner, and a gorgeous but grave throng 
|of Naval and Military officers of rank, and public functionaries, sur- 
rounded the royal coffin. 

The deepest emotion pervaded the spectators, and by eleven o’clock 
sepulcnre of bis kindred had closed on the remains of the good 

• Kiflg WILLIAM THE FoUUTlI. 

• In Loudon the demonstrations of resjicct on this melancholy occasion 
were sincere and universal. The whole metropolis, and its extensive 
Lifburbs, wore the air usually asbuiiied on the Sabbath alone. Every 
shop was shut — the windows were closed, and business was suspended. 
The effect was striking, and the motive was equally honourable to the 
peopfc.j^nd to tAc memory of their lamented Monarch. 

-f • 

Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on Monday the 
17 tli ult., and was dissolvc<l by proclainalion on the same evening. 
The writs for the new Parliament are rctujnable by Mon#ay^ the Ilih 
September, and the countriy is engaged in a general election, the result 

of which is looked to as ofnhe highest importance to the constitutional 

establishments, security, and welfare of the Britislf empire. 

— — — f 

Ouj abstinenefe last mouth'from any other tlian the predominating 
tojdc, to wl*ich respect for his laic Majesty confined us, prevcmed*uur 
recurrence to the subject of a special lionof§i/y distinction to the soldier 
of tin? war, and-an order of merit. We now nesume our observations 
on a measure which the New Reiga renders both more expedient and 
more practicable. * 

By the separatfon of Hanover from the Crown of Great Britain, even 
the limited resource furnished by the Guclphic Order has been^^iverted 
frdtn the fountain of honour, never o\erflowing in its favou^ to the 
humbler grades of the United Service. The extension df the J^ath ^vas 
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a virtual restriction ; and, though a highly-prized honour redolent of the 
sulphurous canopy” under which it was won, the riband of the third 
class has proved a stinted and exclusive boon. The higher ranks 
the Army have been liberally, and, in most cases, deservedly decorated 
— but the example loses its force when hope is barred to the juni<|r 
classes, who have seen fire, but are excluded from participation*in well- 
earned distinctions whych the future holds out to them little prospect of 
achieving in Ttt^vs^uired rank. . * 

It would be idle toS^scaijt on the justice and expediency. qj^timulat- 
ing the zeal and rewat^TV^^.ie honourable ambition of th^^avy and 
Army, by some palpable^ symbol of individual desert. Merit, forsooth^ 
may be its own reward, and t^respect of his comrades may be a sudi- 
cient compensation to the unWcorated soldier or sailor — but by what 
marks are our countrymen at large guided in their estimate of the claim 
of either to their esteem and gratitude? They know him not /except as 
to externals, and look to the emblem for the reality of his pretensions. 

Perhaps a more auspicious era than the present could not have 
occurred for the effectual remedy of so grievous a defect in our 
military system, a defect which unfavourably distinguishes the British 
from any other Service in the civilized w/Drld. The accession of Queen 
Victoria presents an occasion too fajr to be overlooked by the source 
and object of so much chivalrous feeling ; and we confidently augur, 
from the character of our youthful and Sovereign Lady, that ere long 
means will be found, either by the instkution of a new Order or an 
extension of the old, to gratify the honest and commendable pride of 
a class of officers and soldiers who, to the shame of the land they saved 
and exalted, have bathed the field of honour with their blood, but reaped ^ 
no laurels from the soil. ^ 

It is truly satisfactory to us to find our opinions and suggestions sup- 
ported by the concurrence of an authority so experienced and uprighV; 
as Major-General Charles Napier, from whose recent work (on Miji- 
tary Law, &c.), abounding in benevolent and «manly observation, lo 
which we shall hereafter recur, we extract the following appropriate 
passage t • 

A meda\bestows a character; it sdiys to the eye of the pubfic— ‘ He 
who wears me is a man of approved meru.’ .... An attempt was made m 
the extension of the Order of the Bath to reward merit; but it lost its good 
effect, becai|^e it was confined to classes, and not given to merit under a 
certain rafik. Most of those wfip received, deserved it ; but many regretted 
to see those excluded by their want of rank who yere equally, or possibly 
more meritorious in the^tield, On^ campaign men feel for and with their 
comrades ; they feel no pride in getting that which their companions of 
inferior rank, but equal valour,*cannot get. What officer, possessing any 
manliness of character, would be so selfishHhat he would enjoy comforts 
if l^is soldiers were without them? So it is with honours. The Older of 
the Bath would, Kierefbre, be much improved if a fourth* class w'lfere 
created, with which the valiant men of every rank might be decorated. 
Such is the Legion of Honour established by Napoleon. . Our statesmen 
will not believe (it would seem) thjtt Captains, Subalterns, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers^ care for honour as much as men of 
highiir rank, and care for it with more reason ; and so 1 leavj this matter 
for present, protegting against the surpassing folly that (in a njilitary 
system>'does not employ tlj© stimulant of reward as well as that of punkih- 
ment.'** ^ * 
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.^our Numbers for January, 1831, pago 102, and for April, 1836, 
page 506, we offered designs for the respective decorations of officers 
atid-soldiers which might still furnish hints for a uniform badge. We 
have also on a former occasion suggested that the letter ^ should be 
prefixed to the name of each officer who had served in the Peninsula, 
as presedes that of the “ Waterloo man.*' ^ These terms are both 
borne on the colours and standards of regiments — why should not 
their initials be Equally appropriated to the purposp«flrMh(fividual dis- 
tinction ^ 

9 

* Ws have much satisfaction in recording a tribute of gratitude and 
respect paid to Uic late gallant Admiral Lord de Saumarez, jn the 
person of his son, who has received a liandsome memorial, which 
we understaivl to be a pair of highly-wrought silver candelabra, from 

'^tlie merciiants connected with the Baltic trade. It seems that during 
the equivociil state in which this country w'as placed \uith regard to 
Sweden during the last war, property to a considerable amount was 
seized and detained by the latter power, which produced a remonstrance 
on the part of our Gtwernment. Commissioners were appointed to 
eslahlish the claims of the suifeifcrs ; in prosecuting which, it is almost 
needless to |ay they derived grcat^ssistance from our gallant Admiral, 
v^ho then c<)mmanded in the Baltic. Owing to a variety of circumstances 
the matter has but lately been brought to a final termination, some 
months after the death of the Noble Lord. That such a tribute might 
not, therefore, be lost to the family, the Commissioners, with a feeling 
which does them great credit, came to the unanimous resolution of 
^y-esenting it to his son — the present Lord de Saumarez, We have 
,bce^ favoured with a copy of the inscription, which is as follows : — 

“ Presented a.d. 1837. 

* To the Right lion. Lord de Saumarez, by tlie Swedish Compensation 
Commissioners, in testiinony of the important services rendered by his 
late father to the commercial interests of Great Britain during the time 
he commanded his Majesty’s fleet in the Baltic, during the years 1810, 
18141812 .’’ , 


The officers of the 77th Regiment have presented their late Quarter- 
Master, Mr. Powell, on his retirement, with a testimonial in plate of 
their respect and regard. * ^ ^ 

Mr. Powell entered ihe^llegiinent in l'?87, and was made Quarter- 
Master in 1810 j had fio bven of the jiioney-iiiaking ordcF of Quarter- 
Masters he might, after twenty-seven years* service in that capacity, 
have been rich, but Mr. Powell lias remained comparatively poor; his 
rectitude was above temptatioTi; and while he was a fighting man, his 
braye^y wa.j as conspicuous as his good sense and honourable conduct 
since he became a non-combatant. • 


Sir Archibald Campbell, who very soon aTtci; the 77th was formed, 
became its Adjutant, inquired immediately after he succeeded to the 
Regiment as Colonel, in 1835, if th^only name he could recognize in 
the list of the officers “ was honest John Powell?” The latter bears 
an honourable mark of the part he sustained in. the presence of the 
encany, having bjen wounded in the wrist, bat he is still as ll^e and 
active as any man in England of his years? These circumstance^aving 
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been represented to Lord bill, Ids Lordship very kindly brought Vile 
whole case under the notice of his late Majesty, the regulations not 
allowing Mr. Powell to retire on his full pay ; the result has been, 
his being appointed, by his Majesty’s gracious command, one of the 
Military Knights at Windsor, where wc wish him a long e^oymentt>f 
his honourable retirement. 

A valuable silve?*^uff-box Ims been recently presented to the sur- 
{reon of his Majesty ’^^^JiyU/orte, by the seamen and mdiiinSfe of that 
vessel, under eircumstr^nces which appear to be equally creditable to 
the character and feelings of all life parties foncerned. ' * 

The following inscription is on the lid of the box 

“ Presented to Edward Ililditch, Esq., surgeon, — by the seamen and 
marines of his Majesty’s sliip Forte, on her being paid of?*, Aj)ril 12th,^ 
1837, as a token of gratitude for his skilful treatment and unwearied 
attention to them when visited by yellow fever in the West Indies in 
1835.” 

We have at all times much aatisfactipn in recording tributes paid by 
their countrymen to otiicers who have fonciliated tlie general goodwill 
in the zealous and unrelaxed discharge of their local dutits^^ The dc;- 
parture of Colonel Arnold, of the Royal Engineers, from Dovor, the 
garrison of which he had commanded for six years, lately adbrded the 
inhabitants an opportunity of testifying to that excellent olhccr their 
mingled sentiments of respect and regret. We subjoin the corre- 
spondence which took place on an occasion so honourable to both 
parties. In addition to this testimonial, Colonel Arnold was enterlaw^, 1- 
at a farewell public dinner, the Mayor in the chair, at which mud! on-* 
thusiasm prevailed. In consequence of tlie changes attending tlic lake 
brevet, Colonel Arnold has been transferred to the chief command of 
his department in Ireland : — 

“ New Sessions llbusc, March 6, 1837. 

“ Sir, — I have the honouiy by the direction of the Bench of Magistrates 
for the borough of Dovor to forward you the enclosed ; and • 

“ I am, Sir, your very obedient seivant, ^ 

“ M. KEwf^iiTT, Clerk to the Magistrates. 

“ To Colonel Arnold, &c: &c. &c.” 

“ The M^or and Magistrates for the borough of Dovor, in expressing 
to Colon^ Arnold their untdgned regret at his depaitiiie from tliis Gar- 
ji.son, take the oppoitunity to state, th.»t duiirfg the period Colonel Arnold 
has had the commaijd ^here, the Magistrates nave on all occasions, expe- 
rienced from him every civility and assistance that could be aflbrded them, 
and they feel that they should’not be doiiiff tlieir duty towards him were 
they not to make this public expi e.ssion of tlie sentimentli which are entei- 
taiiied, not only themselve.s, but by the town at large. ^ * 

“In conclusion, the Maycfr and Magistrates beg to convey to Colonel 
Arnold their wishes tha^ e^try happiness and prosperity may attend him 
through life, and that at some future„period they may have the pleasure of 
again welccmiing him in Dovor. 

“ New Sessions House, 6th Mar6h, 1837.” 

, ‘ ^ “ 5, Marine Parade, 7th March, 1837. 

Sijt^ln acknowledging the honour of your obliging letter of yestei^ay, 
conveying to me the most gr&tifying expressions of regret of the Mayor 
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attdnvragi.stiafes lor the borough of Dovor at*my departure from this Gar- 
rison, and their satisfactory opinion of my conduct during the time I have 
h|d. the good fortune to be stationed here, as also their kind wishes for 
my future happiness and ivelfare, whicli sentiments they further gratify 
xne by considering those of the town at iarge, I request you will Jio me 
tlie favour to assure the Mayor qnd Magistrates lliat I most highly value, 
and duly appreciate so pleasing, a i^ark oj* their ,^ind feelings, which are 
truly reciprocal, and ngnourable testimonial o^my public^condiict. 

** I shall alwaj^ regard the six years I have passed itr^vor as some of 
the hapgiesf^of my life. The hospitality 1 hAVj^'expeidenced, and the 
kindiij^ss, attention, and respect I have 'TwkAv^'j^rom Itll el^isses, have 
greatly attached me to a place which I shall juit with the most lively 
regret, and in the prosperity pf which I^hall ever feel the warmest inferest ; 
anc^ it will truly gratify me if either the chances of the service, my 
domestic arrangements, should, at some future period, enable me to revisit 

spot endeaiicd to me by so many pleasing recollections. 

1 have the honour to remain, sir, 

“ Your faithful and humble servant, 

“ James 11. Arnold, (Jol. Royaf Engineers.” 

Copy of Garrison Orders issued by Colonel Arnold, Royal Engineers, on 
his rciSgning t]ie command at Dovor. 

* “ Garrison Orders, 8th March, 1837. 

*, “ Colon, gl •Arnold being ordered ^ proceed to Ireland, the command of 
the garrison devolves on Licul.-Colonel Thomson, Royal Engineers, who 
has been appointed by the Master-General of the Ordnance to relieve 
Colonel Arnold in the command of the Royal Engineer Department in the 
Dovor district, and to wlioin all reports, Stc. will be made, till further 
orders. 

“ In resigning a command which he has held with so much satisfaction 
tVitim'^flf during the last six years. Colonel Arnold feels it a pleasing 
«lutf thus publicly to express his high sense of the exemplary and soldier- 
like conduct of those portions of the distinguished corps witli whom he 
has lecently had the honour and gratiticalion of being associated in this 
grw’iison ; and he is convinced it will always be as proud a reflection to 
them, and to the oth%r gallant corps doing duty in Dovor during that 
period, as it must bo to himself, that the .state of discipliiio of the garrison 
should have clu;it«Hl the approbation of the ^reat and illustrious Duke by 
whom H^^se corps have been so often led to victory, and who has had 
such frequent ojiporkinihes of witnessing their regular and cwrect demea- 
nour while qiiaitered at Dovor. 

“ Colonel Arnold takes leave of his fellow- soldier.s with sincere regret; 
and he begs they will accept his heartfelt wishes for theJf continued 
honour, happiness, and prosperity. • ' • 

IJamks u. Auj^old, Col. Royal Engineer8»" 


Our last notice of the ^’occedings *of the belligerents in Spain 
included the occupation of Hcrnani, &c., by the Anglo-Chriatinos, and 
the’boid ani skilful movement of the Infante Don Sebastian, with^he 
main body of the Carlists, upon Aragon and the Ebro. The progress 
of the* Prince, linder the immediate eye of I>On Carlos, who marches 
with liis army, has been, since tlieh* uninterruptedly successful, having 
crossed all the jmgortant rivers, including the Ebro, in the face of supe- 
rior forces, and fought two pitched battles, at Huesca and Barbastro, 
with tile Christines, who were defeated, losing Irribarren, Leon, jDoldnel 
CoRracl of the French Auxiliaries, and many df their best officer^^ Don 
Carlo|, having effected his junction with Cabrera, and his ovhct 
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tached chiefs in Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, and attended to the 
organization of his friends in those districts, and having provided (or 
the protection of the Basque provinces and the security of his rear, 
now threatens Madrid from the side of Valencia. ^ 

The remnants of the Legion, having failed in obtaining justice, gra- 
titude, or compensati(fh, from the revolutionary Spanish Government, 
are making^ th#ULway*back to this country by \ifhate\fer means chanct* 
or charity puts witbii^their reach. ^ 

Colonel Evans has r^nWV^o England, with, apparently, litfie jeason 
to be satisfied with the ^quital made by his Christino allies for the zea- 
lous services of the force under hi% commar^l. 


dOOD CONDUCT WARRANT* 

Dated May, 1837. < 

William R. — Whereas it has been represented to us that it woultf materially 
tend to the encoj^iragement of good conduct in tlie Army if a reward, to be attained 
only by the well-conducted soldier, were substituted for tho additional pay granted 
to soldiers who have completed ceitain periods of service ; our will and pleasure is, 
that all corporals, trumpeters, drummers, tilers, buglers, and private soldiers, enlisted 
or re-enlisted into our scivico on or after the 1st day of September, 183(>, shall have 
no claim to additional pay after any xieriod ofVervice, "out that a rewaid of addi- 
tional pay for good conduct shall be grany^d to such soldiers under the following 
rules . * * * 

1. Soldiers who shall have com]ileted seven years’ service shall be entitled to 
claim W. a-day, and to wear a distinguishing mark, provided their names shall not 
have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ Book for at least two years imme- 
diately preceding such claim. 

2. Soldiers who shall have completed fourteen years’ service shall be entitled to 

claim a further reward of \d. a-day, and to wear two distinguishing marks, provided 
they shall have been uninteiruptedly in the enjoyment of the id. a-day for at^wcii' 
two yeais imme<liately preceding such further claim. * • 

3. Soldiers who shall have completed twenty-one years’ service shall be ciititli^d 

to claim a fuither reward of \d. a-da}', and to wear three distinguishing marks, pro- 
vided they shall have been uninterruptedly in the enjoyment of tho 2d, a-day foi 
two years immediately preceding their claim to the third penny. * 

4» Soldiers who shall have completed twenty-oght years’ service shall be entitled 
to claim a further reward of lf/| a-day', and to wear four distinguishing marks, pio- 
vided they shall have been uninterruptedly in the enjoyment the 3d. a^lay foi 
two years immediately preceding their claim to the fouith penny. 

5. Soldiers #vho hy their good conduct sha^l have obtained one or more distin- 

guishing marks shall be entitled to have tlie full rate of that good-conduct pay, ol 
which they shall have been in uninterrupted possession for five years immediately 
preceding discharge, added to the rate of pension, whether temporary or per- 
manent, to^which they may have ,a light under the provisions of our Wariaiit of the 
7th February, 1833. * r 

6. Soldiers who have hiyui in the po^essioii of Sffne *bne or other of the rates ol 

good-conduct pay for fy/e years nuiuterruptedly, but who have only beCn in posses- 
sion of either of the higher rates for some period not less than two years immc^ 
diately preceding their discharge, filiull be entit|^*d, if discharged w'ith two distin- 
guishing marks, to an addition of i\d.\ if discharged with tliree distingyjiishing 
macks, to an addition of 2^c/.; and if discharged with four distingi^ishiiig marks, 
to an addition of 3^r7., as an awgmentation of the pension to which their services 
will entitle them. •• ^ 

7. Soldiers who shall haf« been in the unintenupted possession of good-conduci 
pay for at least three years immediately preceding their discharge for disability, oi 
by reduction, and who shall not have c^^quired claims to pension, or who shall bt 
entitled^only to temporary or conditional pensions, shall have flieir names registered 
at CIrallwfa Hos|rital ; and, upon their attaining sixty years of age, shall receive, 

a tOvmid^r their formal good (Conduct, a fiension of Ad. a-day if discharged j^itl 
one distinguishing mark, and*of 6</. a-^ay if discharged afterr having b^n tv^lvi 
months in possession of two distinguishing marks ; and this reward for former good 

• Revised— ast we anticipated on the promulgation of the first warrant. — En. 
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jbonduct shall abo be extended to soldiers who ina.f be permitted to obtain free dis- 
c^argo at tlieir own request, as an indulgence, after ceitain periods of service, as 
desctibed in the 11th Ait. of this Warrant. 

8. The service requisite to entitle men to tlie distinction and rewards granted b^r 
Warrant may include former service in all ranks after the age of eighteett* 
ih Men^dbcharged on reduction,, or for disability, and re-enlisting within three 
years after tne date of their discharge, may reckon thqjr former service, provided 
they shall declare such fymgr service at the time of re-enlistment; but men pur- 
chasing their dischtflrges, or receiving free disch larges, shall not rec^nrormer service. 

10. The forfeiture of service now attaching to individuals in respect of additional 
pay, in cimsequence oi the sentence of a CuurbiM 4 j^'ftal, urof conviction for desertion, 
will ecpialljr attach to them in re>pect of good-conduct jjiy. * 

}. Soldiers of good conduct, who may bp permitted -To purchase or to obtain free 
discharges at their qwn request, •shall be alloweil IVoe discharges upoh the following 
terms, instead of those prescribed bv the Warrant of our l^te Royal BrotheTof the 
14 th JSoveniber, 1829, and by our Warrant of the 7th Febmary, 1883; but the con- 
^ditions, l initaMons, and regulations, for granting dischaiges by indulgence, laid 
down ill iht said Wairants, shall, in the cases of all other soldiers, remain in full 
force : — 


Under n years’ service . . . . 

After 5 years' service, pnd with 2 years’ absence from 
Defaulters* Book , • ^ • 

After 7 years, with one distingitishing mark • , 

• After 10 years’ service, with one distinguisliing mark 

• After 1« do. do 

After 14 do. do. 

After IG do. do. 


^Affir If) 3 'tMrs, with two distinguishing maiks, having 
sessed the second at least 1 2 months 

t 

12. Soldiers enlisted since the 1st March, 1833, who are 

or*more distinguishing marks, and of the good-conduct pay, may obtain permanent 
pension as an indulgenccrat the rate fixed in the Warrant of 7th February, 1833, 
two years earlier tliaii other men who have not earned this distinction, and may 
furthej^eceive tlic^same aiiionnt of good-conduct pay which would have been added 
to theiNk'jdinary pension, under the rules laid down in this Warrant, if they had 
been discharged as unfit for further sjjvvice or by lediiction. • 

13. As it is our will and pleasure that this reward shall be strictly an honourable 

distinction, to be conferred only upon the well cuiuhicted soldier, the Commawling- 
officers of regiments are strictly enjoined to eikter in the Regimen|^l Defaulters’ 
Book the name of every holdier who, in consequeivce of misconduct, snaJJ have been 
subjectcfl to any punishment ^eyoud simple admonition; and the commission of 
every offence, which shall* inrj^se upon th§ CoinmaudvigKifficer the necessity of 
recording the soldier’s name in the Regimental Defaulters^ Book shall render the 
man infligible for this reward fur tw'o j’ears from that date, and, if he be already in 
l>osse38ion of this distinction, sh^U deprive hihi of his distinguishing mark and 
good-conduct pay for one year ; and a second recorded offence withift twelve mouths 
shajil render years of uninteirupted good conduct necessa^ to obtain a res^ra- 
tion of such reward. • 

14. The soldier having two or more distiiigaishing marks shall, in like manner, 

for the first, second*, and third recorded offences, forfeit one distinguishing mark, 
and the good- conduct pay allowed with if, for one year for each offence; and if a 
fourth offence be recorded against him in tjie Regimental Defaulters’ Book, within 
twelve months, he sUhll forfeit all claim in consequence of his previous good con- 
duct, and shall only he entitled to obtain a restoration of his honourable distinctions 
by subsequently serving, with unintemipted good qonductf, for two years -to obtain 
on#distiugui»hiag mark, for four year.'i to obtain twd distingubhing marb, for six 
years to obtain three distinguishing marks, and for eight years to obtain four 
distin^iishing marks. - * * 


C^ivaliy. 
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15. Any soldier who, by haying been recorded in (he Regimental Defaulter' 
Book, shall have been adjudged to have been guilty ot* an offence by which he is* to 
forfeit the whole or ^ part of his reward for previous good conduct, shall, if he 
denies the commission of such offence, have the right of appeal to a Gourt -maftiaV. 

16. A soldier may, for a first offence of a serious nature, be adjudged, by the 
sentenee of a Couit>martial, to forfeit all or any part of the advantages he lyid 
derived from his previous good conduct, either absolutely or for a lon^eiPor shorter 
period, according to the ciicumstances which shall have appeared in evidence. 

17. The distinction and the rewards granted by this ^varrant do not extend to 
Serjeants and otlier non-commissioned officers above the rank dP corporal, and they 
will not be allowed, while^erving, any addition to their established gay ; but if per- 
mitted to purchase their akchaTg#>«?“ or to obtain free discharges at their own. re- 
quest, they will be admittech to the ^nefits of Art. 1 1 of this Warrant ; and if dis- 
charged to pension they may, for pecvjUarly good conduct, on the special recom- 
mendation of our General Commanding-in-Chief And by the (;4>usent of our Secre- 
tary-af^War, communicated to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital, be all< wed 
additions of Id., 2d., 3d., or 4d, a-day to their pensions ; provided that the aggregate 
pension shall in no case exceed, for a serjeant, Is. 10d.,ior a quarterltiaster- Serjeant 
2r. Id., and for a serjeant major, 2s. 4d- a-day. 

18. All soldiers now in our service, who enlisted since the 1st M:irch, 1833, but 

before 1st September, 1836, shall have the option of relinquishing all right to tlie 
additional pay of 2d. a-day, to which they are now entitleil after ihe completion of 
fourteen years’ infantry, or of seventeen years’ cavalry service, and shall then be 
entitled, by their good conduct, to claim the Id. a-ddy after seven years* service, 
and shall be, in all respects, entitled to all the advaittages both of goud-conditct 
pay whde serving, of peiii^ion on discharge^ and of deferred pension, which are beret 
inbefore granted to soldiers enlisted on or after 1st September, 1836.* , r 

19. All soldiers now serving, who enlisted on or befoie the 1st March, 1833, shall, 
by reliiujuishing their right to additional pay for length of service, be entitled to 
claim all the advantages of good-conduct pay while serving which are hereby 
granted ; but as the Warrants which were in force at the time of their original en* 
listment give them a right to higher r.ates of pension on discharge than those which 
are to be granted to men enlisted alter the 1st March, 1833, they will not be entitled 
to have their good-conduct pay added to their pensions on dischnrge. 

In special cases, however, of men enlisted on or before the 1st Match, ?833, 
who, by their good conduct, have obtained one or more distinguishing marks, and 
who, after short service, may be discharged for disabilities, or by reduction, citluh* 
without pension or with temporary, or conditional, or permaneut pensions, (not 
exceeding those granted for similar disabilities and services under our Warrant of 
the 7th February, 1833,’) the good-conduct pay may, by the consent of our Secre- 
tary-at-War, be added to their pensions ; and such men, if not placed upon per- 
manent pensions, may be registered at Chelsea for the deferred ^nension, iii^Ier the 
same rules us the men enlisted after the 1st March, 1833. 

21. All soUhers now serving, who enlistefl on or before the 1st of September, 
1836, and who have completed twenty-eight years* service, may, on relinquishing 
their right to additional pay, receive 4fl. a-day good-conduct pay, provided their 
names shallot have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters* Book for at least 
eiff/t/ yeam^iimmediatcly preceding the exchange. 

22. Soldiers who have completed twenty-one years* service may, on relinquishing 
their right to additional pa.y, receive o(^. per diem gnhd-toiiduct pay, provided their 
names shall not have b^cu entered in tne Regimental Defaulters’ Book for at least 
sijr years immediately preceding tlie exchange. 

23. Soldiers of less than twentj^-one years’ service, already In the receipt of 
additional pay at 2e/. a-day, for length of service, may, on relinquishing th^ir right 
to additional pay, continue to receive the same amount, as good-con/Juct pay, pro- 
vided their names sliall not haw been entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ Book 
for at least y'our years immediabtely preceding the exchange. 

24. Soldiers who are alrbady in the receipt of additional pay of D/. a- (lay, for 

length of service, may, on rehnquUhmg'^heir right to additional pay, continue to 
receive the same amount, as good- coiid pet pay, provided their names shall not havo 
been entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ Book for at least years immediately 
preceding the exchange. ^ 

25. Smdiers not yet ih the receipt of additional pay for length of service fna^ by 
relinqui|iiing their right to thre same, receive good-conduct pa}!*, on completinjf the 
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res^ctive periods of seven, fourteen, twenty-one, and twenty-eight years, provided 
their names shall not have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters' Book — in the 
"^■s| case, for at least two years ; in the second case, for at least j^ears j in the 
' third ’ease, for at least sio: years; aipl, in the fourth case, for at least ei^ht years, 
immediately preceding. 

‘ 2B5. Soldij^rs who were piosent at ^the Battle of Wateiloo shall be allowed to 

reckon two ye-trs in addition to their actual service, and those who weie enlisted 
••before the 1st December, 1H29, shall be allowed to reckon three jcars for two of 
actual seivice, after t^c agtfof tjighteen, in the Kast and West Indies (iti other than 
India Hegiineats). *• 

2r. Soldi«rs enlisted before the 1st September 18 i 6 . sh:ill be entitled to d^stin- 
guisliingimarks, whether they accept or not the o^ion of reliu(][uishingk additional 
paji^for good-conduct pay ; and they shall be entitled to Wie same addition to their 
l)ensious for the number of distini^iushing mtftrks they m.ay severally possess al the 
periof^of their discharffe, as is allowed to men in receipt ot good-conduct p|iy. • 

Given at Our Court, at VVindsof, this 26th day of May, 
1837, ill the Seventh Year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty ^ Command, 

IIOWICK. 


The following are the arrangements consequent on the new measure 
for the benefit of the Rojal Marino corps — a measure which, we have 
reason to believe, has fallen shorJ of the exjiectations of those for whose 
spgcial relief k was intended. The»promotion of v^iibalterns docs not, 
it is considered by the parties, go far enough, and tlie Cajitains, who 
confidently expected that their pay would be made up from iO.v. 6(L to 
11s. Td. per diem, have as yet heard nothing on the subject. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Lewis to be Colonel-Commandant at the 
Portsmouth Division, vice H. P. Lewis, retired ; Lieutenant-Colonel Elias 
L.y.vn§nce to be (.’olonel-Commandant at Chatham, vice Tremenheere, 
retireal ; Lieutenant-Colonel Hornby to be Colonel-Commandant at Ply- 
mquth, vice Abernethy, retired ; Lieutenant-t’olonel Adair to be Colonel 
and Secona-Commandant at Plymouth ; Lieulenant-CJoJonel Revians to 
be Colonel and Second-Commandant at Portsmouth ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. Connolly to be Colonel and Second Commandant at Chatham ; Major 
Aslalt to be Lieutenant-Colonel at Portsmouth; Major Sir J. Lee and 
Major E. L. Mercer to be Lieutenant-Colonels at Chatham. 

The i^owing Captains and Brevet-Majors to be effective Lieutenant- 
Colonels :—M. Walker, at Portsmouth; John M'( Jullum, .Plymouth ; 
Charles Menzies, K.H. ( R.M. A.), Portsmouth ; A. J. Murton niul W. Fer- 
gusson, Woolwich. 

The eighteen senior Finst-Licutenanls, commencing wiih R. Pascoe, 
and ending with Hugh Evans, to the rank of Captains ; the thjrfy- four 
senior Second-Lieutenants^ commencing with John Hawkins Gascoyne, 
and ending '\^th Joseph Oat(^Travers, teethe lank of First-Lieutenants. 

Lieutenant Henry Bennett to be Quartermaster, and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Wood to be Adjutant, at the Woolwich Division ; Lieutenant Charles 
Miller to be Quartermaster, aneP Lieutenant Thomas Stevens to be Adju- 
Jant, at Portsmouth Division, vice M'Keller, to Plymouth. 

The followiilg officers have been placed on tjie Retiree? Jiist :-~Sir J. B. 
Savage, Deputy Adjutant-General; Colonels Thomas Abcrnethie, Walter 
TremenReere, H. F. Lewis, Commandants ; Lieutenant-Colonels Wolrige 
and George Marshal; Captain and Pi-evet-Majors J. H. Harrison and 
Julius Fleming ; C^ffains A. Campbeil, W. H. Strangways, R. Kellows 
John Hay. Jol^n Wiifson, H. Moore. G. T. Welchman, Robert Webb, Tho- 
mas Quasted, J. Hewetl, W. B. Cock. G. B. Pepyat, 1}. Brown, J. J. C. 

■Riveiis, Jervis Cooke, W. Davis, J. J. CrackAeJl, James Thomson, H. 
James, and John Bfutton. 

U. S. .^OURN., No. Wo, Auo. 1837. 2 O ^ 
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Five retirements of Capfains have been reserved for officers on foreign t 
service. , 

In addition to this special list of retirements, the permanent RetkoU 
List is to be as follows Colonels-Comnrandant, 8 ; Colonels Abernethio, 
Tremenlieere, and Lewis, to be placed on this List. Colonels Sec(^d- „ 
Commandants, 2. Lieutenant-Colonels, 4. Captains, 25. ^ 

The rank of Major*being abolished, the present Retired List of that* 
rank will, of course, ekpire with its members. Major-G^eral Sir J. Savage 
will be placed on the UnattadheaLTst, hut his pay to be made equal to^ 
that of the retiring Commaii^j^ts. * % 

The pay, in future, o£Colonels-Coinmandant, whether serving or«retired, 
to b.e 1/. 18 - 9 . Sd, per dilm. ^ • • 

Tbo following order has just been issued for th»' regulation of llie 
terms of service, w'ith a view to retirement on pension in the case i)f 
private Marines. It will be seen that the prospects of tiiosc who inaj^ 
enter that corps from the present date will be much mor6 limited in 
this respect t^ian hitherto : — 

B. O. Royal Marine Office, 22nd July, 1837. 

The Lords’ Commissioners of the Admiralty have this day enclosed to 
the Deputy Adjutant-General a copy of an Order in Council, dated Tith 
.July, 1837, which provides that no M* 4 rine wko shall enter the Service 
after the 26th .June, 1837, shall be allowed a pension for length of service, 
except with reference to tjje time oV his service at sea oi^ j^broad ; that 
twenty-one years’ service (reckoning from the age of twenty) at sea or oil 
foreign service shall entitle him, as it docs a seaman, to his discharge and 
pension; and two years’ service on shore in England shall be allowed to 
reckon as one year served afloat for this pin pose ; but that no Marine shall 
be entitled to such pension who shall not have served ten years actually 
at sea, or on foreign service. ^ 

The Commandants of the respective Royal Marine Divisions will fTicrc- 
fore make known tlio above regulation to all whom it may concern. 

By command, « 

(Signed) J. Wilson, 

The (Joiniiiandants of Royal Marines Ai A. General. 


We supply an unavoida’rilc omission from our Number of Insj;, month 
by the following account of the Siege Operations carried by tlio ^ 
Garrison of 'Chatham, under Colonel Warre, in concert with the Royal 
Engineers, under Colonel, Pasley, on the Ibtli June: — 

The giflrison of Chalhain, consisting of detachments of tlio Royal 
Artillerfand Royal .Sappefs, and Miners, the 51st I.ight Infantry, the 
Royal Marines, the Depots of the 27th art I Q9th Hegniients, and the 
Provisional Battahort' were ins^pccled by^'iiie General Coidnianding-in- 
Chief, on the 15thMune, and the troops were afterwards posted in the 
trenches and works which haU been executed for the instruction of the 
officers and men at the Royal Engineer Establishment; for the purpose of 
car rying into effect the highly interesting operations of a sie^e, detailed in 
the following mehiorandunv which was issued on the occasion, and which 
will explain the nature of*tv’hat was proposed : — ^ 

1. A front of fortification will be ^Racked, consisting of a bastion on the 

right, with a soitof covert-w»ay attached to it, and an advanced redoubt on 
the left, with a line of coramunfeation between them, resembling a cur- 
tain. The I^rovisional Battalion and the depot of the 2»7th Regime nf, 
and the Royal Artfillery, as defenders, will occupy these wmrkt;, and a . 
retired' redoubt in rear of Them. ^ • 

2. The besiegers’ works will consist of batteries, parallels, approaches. 
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and advanced lodgments. The 5 1st Regiment will occupy the right of 
t^^e trenches. The Royal Marines, supported by a party^of the same Regi- 
will occupy the left, where they will protect the execution of a single 
and double sap. The Artillery of the Hon. East India Company will 
n^n the batteries. • 

3. fire of cannon amd musketry, tlie defenders will make a 
sortie, and drive the besiegers from their advanc'd lodgments and saps, 
who, being reinfqi’ced Aom the fir st para llel, will re*pu]se the rfortie. 

4 . The engineers will fire a couple dl* conjunct mines to breach the 
advanced iwoubt, which will immediately ^ stormed by a company of 
the 5 >»t Regiment, fallowed by a party of Sappers and Miners with tools 
apd* gabions, who will establish a lodgment on the summit of the breach, 

5. The Royal Ravines witt then assault the bastion by escalade, and 
dri»e the defenders to their retrenchment at the gorge. 

0. The Royal Marines will attack the covert-way after the escalading 
*party sliall have established themselves in the bastion above it. 

7. The storming paity of the olst occupying the breach, and the Royal 

Marines holding the bastion, will make a ])aiallel movemo*it W’ith the as- 
sault of the covert-way, and force the retrenchments held by the deftndeis, 
which positions, from outflanking the communication, will cause it to lie 
evacuated. • 

8. A party of Sappers»vvill ccpiveit the parapet of the coniniiinicalion 
into a lodgment, by the flying sap, preparatory to the attack of the retired 
aedoubt, \\JiX;h will thc*n capitulate. 

The troops being posted according to the detail given in Nos. 1 and 2 of 
the memorandum, Luid Hill, attended by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir 
.John Macdonald, (-olonel Warre, the commandant, Colonel Pasley, and 
a numerous Statf, came on the ground, and Sir Hussey Vivian, the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, aniving sVioilly afterwards, the operations com- 
ine.Tcec^hy a general firing of all arms frofii the advanced paiallels, lodg- 
meifts, and batteries, on the part of the assailants, and from the W'orks of 
Uie defenders in their front. 

The first movement observable was a sortie from the bastion and redoubt 
occupied by the besieged, directed against the advanced lodgments and 
saps of the assailants.* The double saj) on the loft was defended with 
inucli cdfect by the Ho}al Marines ; and the alst disputed their ground 
equal Iv well agjynst the s])inle(l attack made? upon them, A momentary 
possesli'^n of tlie advanced trenches was thus gained. 13oth ]>arti('s w^ere 
accompanied liy Sappers, who d^'si roved everything they cdwld lay hands 
on whilst they weio in possession. 

The sorties were attacked in return by a reinforcement of fresh troops 
from the rear, and repulsed; after which/ the dispositions storming 
the work and supporting the attack having been made, the .'Rgnal was 
• given for imnnging the vii»p» The portfire was applied, and the assembled 
multitude^atched the reao\ibt, whiclfhad beeirdevoled to destruction, 
with breathless anxiety. It occupied the summit o'f’a steep slope, with 
its flag jiroudly flying, and its^parapets occupied in force ; for, 

thougdi the real defenders had^becn wdllidrawn for the uiomcnf, yet “ men 
of straw” h^d been substituted for them, and the illusion was perfect. » In 
a few seconds after igniting the hose at the entrance of the gallery the 
whole, face of the redoybt appeared to heaVe ;^niimpous fissures then 
appeared, and in anlTfstant the whole burst upwards in dust and smoke, 
with here and there «l gabion, a fascine, or the figure of a man high up in 
the air, forming altogether a magnificent display of the terrible effect.s 
which may be expected to follow the scientific application of the art of 
mining in the reduction of works. ^ ♦ . 

The confusion Jiad scarcely subsided when* t>he breach was fi'fled with 
the defenders again, and a storming party of the 51st, which had been 
• 2 O 2 ' 
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previously formed in the parallel in front, moved steadily over the parapet 
and marched rapidly to the assault, closely followed by a party of Sappers 
carrying gabions.' A very spirited contest was maintained for a short 
which ended in the breach being taken possession of, and its being quickly 
converted into a defensible lodgment. ^ 

The redoubt being thus gained, the approach to the bastion oti the left 
was less exposed, and^xi strong escalading parly of the Royal Marines 
advanced oc/er the pafrallel, which had previowslg; affc^ded them cover, 
and, applying their ladders to tkS ia(fe''of the work, they rushed iqi, and 
soon gained the lofty summi| of the basfion. The works oa- bo»*h flanks 
of the besieged being thus in possession of the assailants, an attaodc was 
directed on the curtain' in the centre, which was executed by the 
supported by the Royal Marines, ifi a very .service-like style. A forwaid 
movement was likewise made on each flank, and, the defences being tinned 
by it, all opposition was overcome, the defenders retreating into a retired 
redoubt, w'hich formed their citadel. A party of Sappers then converted^ 
the curtain into a musketry parapet by the flying sap, which Ikst opera- 
tion was cxecii.tcd with a celerity which showed their efliciency for the 
execution of such an arduous duty. 

The day was fortunately very fine, and the operations could not have 
been less gratifying to the immense concourse ot^, spectators assemlfled to 
witness them that! they were iiistructijfe to ll\p troops engaged in exe- 
cuting them ; conveying, as they did, a very just idea of real service to 
those who wanted experience, and recalling the glories of fo.aper days 
those veterans in the field who were either looking on or directing them. 

In conformity with our inteniioii to insert, from lime to time, docu- 
ments and suggestions connected with the objects and progress of tin; 
United Service Museum^ we ofTcr the following observations by Lieut. 
Orcy, of the 83rd Rcgt., wlio, w ith Lieut. Lusliinglon, of the 9th 
lias just j)rocee(lc(l on an exploratory expedition to New South Wales. 

No institution of a similar naluro ever possessed such extraordinary 
advantages as the United ServictU Museum. Its members are scattered 
over all the habitable parts of the globe; they have generally a consider- 
able portion of time at their disposal, and amongst them there are many 
who are not only fond of science, but are moreover fully qualified by edu- 
cation to become most accumte observers of natural phenomena, or most 
assiduous collectors for museums. Yet at present one caliiiot but/f*maik 
how rarely yi,ese qualities are roused into vigorous exertion, and how 
many an individual who would gladly collect facts which he was assuretl 
would be of immediate utility, now wastes his time iu utter idleness, or m 
pursuits wli^h, having no direct object in views are seldom followed up 
with sufficient energy and jxjfseverance to lead to valuable re.sult'?. 1 
cannot but conceive the cause of this to be tlii? ignorance of th^se indivi- 
duals as to the actual strut e of sciev^ce, and tberf consequent un/ftM’tainty as 
to what are those subjects to which they could with the greatest advantage 
direct their attention. e 

This cause operates against the interests of science in two w'ays — in the 
firs^ place it altogether deters many from making any attempt either to 
record facts or to collect specimens; in the second place, the probability 
is that those who do make attempts of thi« nature either pay atten- 
tion to facts which, from‘rfi variety of causes, are of httle or no value, or 
collect specimens with which the .s^ielves of our n,;useums are already 
loaded. T would, therefore, proposetthat, in order to remedy these defects, 
a pamphlet should be drawn up and published of the fdi'lowiqg nature : 

1st. In'it a chaptey should be devoted to each particular branch of 
science, 'in which should bij stated the observations which it is most dc^fir- 
able sho,ild be made in that particular bianch, as also*the most simple 
and truly practical method of making these observations. 
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•2nd. A concise description should be given^of the method of preserving 
specimens in natural history, and also a list of specimery* in each countiy 
tjllinch it is desirable should be procured and forwarded to this. 

3rd. A series of questions upon the geography and statistics of all our 
ctjloriies §hould he proposed, and answers to these requested. * 

With re^rd to the first of these heads, there never was a period in 
which persons unacquainted with thetlieoretical, b^t fond of the practical, 
parts of science htid scffiife a field pppnJtp them ; as an instance of this I 
may mention a series of tide observations^ which might be made without 
any inslftin!9hls, and yet, if conducted r^MtiOper. principles, would at the 
presedt moment be of the utmost value. f * 

•There arc also other physical questigns which now engross much of the 
attention of the l<iarncd, sueft as the relation that exists between tl^ velo- 
cit>*of the wiwes and the depth of the sea at any given point ; or again, 
what changes are now taking place between the relative levels of the 
«Jand and sea at different places. 

Observations on subjects of this nature are easily made ; and as this 
would be done on such a grand and extensive scale, the most satisfactory 
and conclusive evidence would undoubtedly bo obtained. It is evident 
that each branch of science offers many phenomena worthy of careful 
obseivatiou, and that frifm the diversity of the subjects there would pro- 
bably be something fouifd whicU vvonld suit the taste of each particular 
individual. 

• There is^oTie other point of great importance which would by this means 
he also gained, and \5hich is woith adverting to. The great evil under 
which all scientific societies have hitherto laboured is the difficulty they 
have found in piocunng a regular series of simultaneous observations on 
any sulijoct. For instance — magnetic observations have now been made 
in most puits of the ^Yorld, but these observations hiue in most cases been 
s^paiatod fiom one another by long inteivals of time; they have been 
iniicje with different and uncompared instruments, by ])ersons actuated by 
no common object, and who, not being in direct communication with one 
•rtnothcM*, were frequently unaware wdiich were the points movt deserving 
of attention at that particular time ; hcncc it is generally admitted that a 
stoics of observations made on certain days, ami at the same mom^t of 
lime, at a variet}' of stations in each quarter of the world, would have done 
more to advance the interests ofthis branch gf science than the ill-directed 
thouLi zealous labour of years has been able to accomplish. 

No\r it is evident that the publication of a pamphlet of the nature pro- 
posed above would have the efiett of putting a great numbt^ of observers 
in all our colonies in communication with the Secretary of the Museum, 
and from amongst these persons might be selected to make ^raultaneous 
observations, at certain fixed periods, of sucji a nature a.s ni^ht be desir- 
able. A point which has, up to the present moment, been one of the 
' greatest eVsiderata in seie^fc would thus be gaujied ; and not only would 
the inf eres^ of the Museum and Lihrai^e advauced^but a lasting benefit 
conferred upon the whole scientific w'orld.^ 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUAf, 

Mimn.E Scoti.anijT Yaud (4117 Membh^si). 

RECENT DONATIONS (Ist'.rjLiue, 18J7-') 

\\^ LIBRABV.— BOOKS. 

AsmoKOMicAJi SooiKfYf-Monioira of llie Bo]^l Astrominiic»l Society; vol. Olh. 

Bnilv, Fiiincis, Esq.— Account of Flmo '•toed. 

Hi illsh Museum, Trustees of the.— Listof AtWitigns nude to the Collections during the >ear 
1634 ^ 

Callcott, Mil. (the Aulhoress%— De-scripliou of tlie Chapel of the Annunziata tli>ir Arena, or 
Oiotto’if Chapel in Pudua ; 4to. London, 1KI5, • , A , 

qrocker, Lieut. H., R N —The Sailing Diiectionnand PijJIvyug luoiructiuiia foi Iho^oyal Nav\ ; 
12mo. 101'7. • f 

Diuioe, Colonel Sir Ch.'Ules, K.IL— A Letter on the Application of Steam Ton or to Cnil ami 
Milit.'iy Purposes ; 8\o. 183?. 
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Drummoinl, Cluvrles, ICsq.—Tiuit** 6 «ir la Uavaleric, par iM. le Comto Diummond de Melfout; 
lolio, Palis 177 d. \'illi vol. of Plates.— (From the Library of II.P.H. the late Duke of York.) 

Duuciin. P. 11 . Ksu., CuiMlor of the Ashmolean Alusenm.— A Catalogue of the Ashmolcan 
Museum, H\o Oxford, 183 ( 1 . 

F(tx. C. K . Colonel —-Iiifliratioii.s of Spring, by Uobl. Marsham, 1789. 

( 51 :is>(;(,ick, W N., Capt H.N, — The N.imU Senice, or Ollieeis’ Manual; 2 vols. 8 vo. 1836 . 

Tldijuhoii, Sir F.lw., Hart., Kear-.Adimral — (rrs^£a;v i 

Kditfd by U .L Fueumaiin; folio Pans, 1824 . * , ^ 

llobhou^e, If , 'I'lu* Kight Hot — Ueport on Iho Kvenla which productul the Union of Knglaud 
•ind Scotland, Avith Appemiix. 1799 , Ueport on the Internal Defence of these Kingdoms when 
SiMui piojected the Invasion by tlie Aiinada. ilopoits on t he ^Arrllugcmeuts which liave been 
.Adopted <in foimei occasions, when FraucClhre.iteuVu the luvuslon of Ureal Hi iiain atiddrolaud. 
1798. 

Iielaiid, II E. the LortFLieiiteuaut dr^*^Td nance Towuland Survey of the Counties of Cavan 
iuul Meath. , 

Keiiipe, A. J ,Esq, F.S.A. (the Author).— Historical Notice of the Church of St. Marlju Ip 
( ti and ;* 8 vo. Loudon, 1825 . The liosoly Maini^criids, and o^her U. no Documents ; 8 vo. I,ondon, 


Layard, II. L., Esq., late Capt. 97th Foot. — llunis's Histoiy of the Lives and "Writings of J-wios 
1,, Charles I., and the Lives of Oliver Cromwell and Charles IL; 5 vols. London, 18U. 

Miileolinson, J. (J., F.sq., (the Author). — A I.eUer on llie Effects of Solitary Confineincnt on 
the HuaUh of Soldiers in Warm Cdimales ; Pamphlet. " ' 

Miura^y , John, Eaq., Alhemaile Slreet. — C:ipt.im l*iiri‘y*s Fiist and Second Voyages for the Dis- 
eovory of a North N\est Passage; Ito. Captain P.uiy’s Narrative of an Attempt to le.ieh the 
Noith Pole; 4to. IftiH. Sii John FiankHu’a Narratives of 'I’wo Journeys to the Shoies ot the 
Polar Sea; 2 vols. 4to. Fauna lioieali Ameiicana, by Dr Uichaulson ; 2 vols, 4to, 1829. Captain 
Thick’s Aictic luaud Expedition in the years 1833-34“35; 4to. Loid Uyron’s Voyage to tlio 

Samlvvirh Islands ill II M S. lllonde ; 4to. 1836. Hiooke’s W iutei in Laplaiul and .Sweden ; 4to, 
I827. Denham and Chuipeiton’s Tiavels in Noxtb and Ceutiid Ati icu ; 4to. 1826. Captain ('lap. 
jicrion's .Second Expedition into the luteiior of Afiie.^^ Ito. 1829. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 
vols IL'mo 182.') (ileig’s Caiupaigns at Was-liington and New Oile.ins; 8vo. 183(5. Life ot Sii 
lolvn Moore; 2 vols. Hvo. 1834. l.de of I.oid Clive, liy Sir John Malcolm; 3 vols. 8\o. 1836., 
llookei’s Itot.-imeal Miscellany; 3 vols. 8vo. 183b.' Jouin.il of a Naturalist. Jlsse’s Ulcumng^ 
111 N.iluial History; 3 vols. 1835 Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmoiiia, or Days of Fly Fishing. 

Nixon, II. S .(^ommamlcr U.N.— L’Ancienno Athoues; on la Deseuptioii d' Atheiies et do scs 
Euvii.ms, pai M S. Pittakys, AthenuM; 8\o Athens. 183,'», 

Noitoii, .L, 10>q , late (kipf 34lh Foot (the Authoi).— I.ectuies on Piojei tiles, delivcied at the 
L. S. Museum ; P.impldet. 1837 

Page, H. W , Vice-7\dnm!il. — Sea Olhcers' Lists for 1809-11-16-31. Sl.ituLcs relating to the 
Adnui.ilty, Volunie of Naval 'runUs aiul P.imphlcls. Ca])taiu liioiigldou s \oyjige of Di^eoveiy 
to the North P.icific Clean ; Ho. 1801. Tieaties helwi'en (heat Hut. no .iiid other KingdomB, le*- 
lalnig to ihe eonduet ot the Commanders of H M. Ships of W,u ; 4to. 1792. Ilistoin .il Aetount ofr 
CreeiivMch Hospital, 4lo 1/89. Dennis Svstematio I’lan for the Meichant Seiviec; i^vo. *1822. 
Naval Evolutions, by Sii llow.iid Douglas; Svo. 1832 N.ival lie so.uches, by Captain WhiUr.’ 

Puicliased.— 'I'lie Hudgevyator Tie.itises. Duke of Melliugtoii’ii lh*sp.itcfies, liv Colonel Giii- 
wood, Svola, ^ M.U([iU'ss M'elleslev's Dc'.pati lies ; 3 vols M'Culloeli's Diction.iry of Commeice* 
M'(/ ulloeh's Statistic, il Account of the I’nited Kingdom. Whewell’s Histoiv ot the Inductive 
Scn'uces. Ih it, iniii, 1,01 Hie Claims ot '•'.ulins Pliilip's Muiei.ilogy 
Keewds, 'File Ciimnnssioner'. of I'ubhe —64 Volumes (folio) of tbe Public Recoids. * 

Uoyul Society of LoikUui — P liilosopliical Tiaiisaetious tor 18,30, 

Sinimoiis, r. .T , C.ipt , 1C A. (the Anthui) Ideas as to the effect of Ile.ivy Or«lnuncc diiectcd 
.ig.uiist, aurhipplied by, Ships ot \V.ir)'/8\o. 183/. 

.Sp.nks, 1. P,,Caul. ,3Stb Ilegiiueiii — lloer.i’s Meiinuis of the War ofthi* F.inieli in Sp.iu* tinns- 
lated by Maim tiraliam, 1816. Tiaitcde Mecaniqiu* Celeste, pji M. la Place, 4\ols. ParfAn. VII. 

^ ^ I iitliKluctiou tt> 1810. 

Kinv:i(i’s (ioolnijical Kssays, Jameson’s Manual uf Mineralogy, 1821. Millei^s 

Hi.slory of the Mineral Kingdom, IHID. 

.Sykes, W. IL, Lt.-Col , Ihuub. AriuJ, F U S , &c ( the Author.) — On the InoiCvise of Wc.iUh and 
Expeiidituie iiiv^he United Kiiigiloin ; 4to.. 1837. On the Land Teunies of Duklum. 

Ttiiner, SharoH, Esq. (tlie Aiiiboi )— Saered History ot the Win Id, vol. lii ; Hvo. 1837- 
Tiitnui, NVln., Lt.-Gi n. Unalt. — Tlie .*411*1:1* vd Ihedeii achieved bv the eonduet of Ambiose 
Spinola, Iranslnled by (h’li.it Daily , 1627 , 

Vtall, Eobt., Lieut K.N — Piy"'es'»oi FaiadgA^ Lectuio on ' Diy Uul. Dr. Hiib'.eck’s Lectuie ’ 
on Ky.ui s Ibitont, andotliei^ I’limpblets oi/ini* same .^ubjei t. ! 

Yates, James, Esq., M.A., i'.L., .uni (i S. — Henniiks on “ I’al.'iogiaphisi lie Sluil .in iiber phiini- 
/Eiselie und puuisehe Schript,” by W. OeseMius. * 

MAPS, PLANS. ( HAKTS, ENCIIAVINGS, 3:e . 


lieaurorf F.. Capt. nfS., F.ILS . &c., Hydr. Adm.-Chaits publi^bed by the Admiralty.dmiijg 

I jU' loon “ 

M^vrni.- I’auitei .‘o tbe Kiug.-Engiaviug of the Steam ShipVhena, passing 


by^n*oot^** .Lieut 11. N,— A Dulcli Di.iwiug in India 111 ;..,.^; Vi,u '^’romp’s Action', 8 feet 



the Confedi/ate Provinces. A seiies of Maps and Plans of the Campaign of 1746. 

lurnor, the Rev C has., P.H A.S. and F..S.A.. of Wondover, IJucks.-A fulMengtli Portrait of 
"■ - original Drawing in the possession of the Rev. CIPas. 


.Sir Isaac Nt/wton, lithograplied froK,: 
Tumor. 


[To be continued ] 
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^ THE ROYAL YACHT SQU>,DRO^. 

.TIi£ Royal Yacht, Squadron Regatta will commence on Monday the 
of August, for a cup, value 50/., to he sailed for by yachts of 1 15 tons 

and upwards. On Wednesday the Ifith of August, for a cup, value 50/., 

b}'*yacht§ from 50 and under 70 tons. Her Majesty’s Cup, value 100 

guineas, on|Monday the 2 1st of 'August, by yachts from 40 and under 45 

• tons. On Wednesdfiv the 23 k 1 of August, for a ctip, value 50/., by yachts 

from 70 and unde# 00 renS. On Saturday the 2dth August,* for a cup, 

value jjathts from 45 and un'cTer 55 t'dns. 

• LIST OF Tllli S(iUADHON LOttUKCTKI) TO 1 HE y^TII JUL\ , 1 837. 

^ Union Jack, with white border hoisted pver or between Numeral Flags refers to 
the Yachts’ Number^ — under IhJm expiesses the names of the Honorary Members. 

TUc J'.ick between the numeral flags from 1 to 9U denotes the names linger 100, 
and the .hick above the numeral flags denotes the names whose numbers are above 
dOOj^nd for thts purpose only the Jack itself, when hoisted above the numeral flags, 
will count rt)0 — thus, if No. 100 herequued, hoist Jack above, Cipher next, and first 
Substitute under. If No. JOl, hoist Jack above, Cii)her next, and No. 1 under. If 
No. 110, Jack above, No. 1 iu the middle, and Cipher under, &c. 

The Flag Hlue pierced White, hoisted under a signal, shows that it refers to the 
Navy Liht in the .Signal Book. 

Tile Navy demand to slutw Nujnbcrs. A Union Jack over a Feiidaiit 'quartered 
Red and White. * *• 

The Right Hon®iiraMe the Kail of Yarborough. 

— The Right Honourable the Earl of Belfast, M.P. 


J\CK n^•.'JVYM,^. 


I’ll 

iSo 


Todo-ujo. 
Old. New 


N.uih', Vj“.t>el (Mil?,. 

1 An(ii Emlv, M.uquis of IVail cuttiu* 1 >n 

2 Aslibi oiike, \ iscount ! 

3 >V‘h)i<)ie, Kail of j 

4 Cyuili^n, SiL'iihcu, Ksip Noin.i sthooiu-i 1 4l» 

5 Cmlis, Sir \\ illiani, Bail. Ph.intoin cutter j 'id , 

^ Coventiy, Kail of Aiiel cuHit ; 71 | 

7 l)e (iiey. Kail Nautilus cuttei i J 0,-} j 

8*(»ulstou, Ji)se\)h, Ks(|, Nelson cu tii ! 03 i 

Il.illiiax, 'i'liooias, > si^ I 

10 Ilainond, RiMr-Adinu ,i I Su (i. 1’.., JR , K.C B. ' I 

11 11(111. \\ ^iluini II. Ann | 12 j 

12 LiiiN’meii, J(diu, Ksq \ ainpire cutter I 10 ! 

l.i .-\«luai altv , Foot l/oul ut Adiuualiy X vicht CUUei | i 

14 Paget, Right lion. Sa* Aithui ^ j I 

1 .5 Yai Ouroiigh, '1 he Karl of (Coin.) Kesliel cutle\ 1 lab ' 0 
10 Pulestow, Sir Rich, lid. Bait. 

17 Sheddeii, Colonel Merlin schpomr 

15 Tlioniond, iMar(j[uis of C-harbdte cultei 

19 Weld, JWqdi, Ksq. • Alaini _ cinter 


.U^es, Khq. Lo *d of the I^ea*% 


20 Weld, 

21 Fleming, flohii, FNq , M.P. 

22 Piukins, Heiijy, Esq. 

23 Wiliams, T. P./ Ksq., M.P. 

24 Maxse, Jahies, Ksq. 

2i Powell, J. P.. K.sq. ^ 
2f) Witloiighby de’^^^rtr>,«♦, IJurd 

27 White,’Hon. >V. tf/ 

28 Saunders, William 11., Esq. 


liter 

Elizabeth cutter 


j Hu.ssar 
I (^^MwJle 


bchoonei 

cutter 


roit. 

Southton 


Daitninuili 
Rrim-g.Oo 
(a 'Wes 
Cow (•!, 
Jioudeu 


■‘'uotliuiiqitou 
Poi t'.uumt h 

Loiidua 


t-'owes 


i 10 1 I 

i flfi ' 

J PKi 

A 4.1 ' 

! I>i ! 


Id !■«, 


29 NcuVolk, Duke of, K.G. Arundel cutter 


I 120 i 

; I 


1 210 
Heglsler 
«u(l 15>3 
Bisplace- 
ment 


louthtou 
t. i^k 

' Soothlon 
Soullilon 
Soul ht on 

Beaumaris 

Ikuiumans 


Aiu^del 
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Pii\atc 

No. Name. * Vea‘'el. 

30 Tall)0t, C. K. M.P. Galatea 

31 Wyndhum, Capt. (t., R.N. Janette 

32 Heuiiijfliatn, Capt. W. A., R.N. 

33 Allei:, ThomaH, Esq. Kiiii 

34 Reynolds, J., Esq. 

.3.1 Seale, Colonel, M.P. i- 

.30 Relfast, Eqrl of ( Vieo-Cominodoro)) M.P. 

.37 (Jorhet, Andrew W., Esq. TUht*' 

38 Orkney, Earl of Jat k O’Lanlem 
3!) Fullerton, George A., Esq. • 

40 Georj^e, Kev. Denis ' Wd\e 

41 Gie.viHe, Capt., lion. R. F. , 

•12 Syinonds, J. T .. Esq. Emerald 

43 Durham, Earl of ^ Eoui.sa 


( ‘las',. 

schooner 

schooner 

schooner 


.•utter 

schooner 

cutter 

cutter 

cutter 


4.') Rivers, Sir Henry, Dart. Earl St Vincent cutter 


Petrel 


4(i llchester. Earl ot 

47 Garland, Captain J. G., R.N. 

48 TIrorold, lleiir^, Esq. 

49 Johu«-.tono, Major-General 

50 Portland, Duke of 

51 Lyon, James, Esq. 

52 Mooie, John, Esq. 

53 Murray, Alexander, Esq. 

5 [ Byrne, Edward H., Esq. 

.55 Ileiieai^e, G. AV., Esq. 

,5l) AVilson, Sir Thomas M., R.ut. Sjieii 
.57 Gaith, Capt. Thomas, R.N. 

.58 IM.ukh.nn, Colonel VVilliain 
59 Gower, John L., ICsq. 

00 Li|;ht, Colonel 
fil Gibson, Thonia.s, Esq. 

02 Murray, .T. D., Fls»j. 

03 Maxwell, Sir AA'illiam. Hait 


Mary 
Clown 
Bree/e 
Rein Deer 
Miranda 

ILiriiit 


cutter 


cutter 

ketch 

cutter 

cutter 

cutter 

cutter 

cutter 


Antelope cutter 


hi M'^ooliiioie, Sir John, Knt. 

Trinity Yacht cutter 

1*5 Kni;jfscotc, Colonel Robert 

Nettle 

cutter 

66 Saiindejson, Jame'q Ksq. 



f)7 Cloiibiock, Loid 

Therc.se 

cutter 

()8 Kean, Capt. James, R.N. 

Turk 

cutter 

69 Rudiiipf, Clement, Esq. 



70 Brett, Cbarles, Esq. 

* 


71 Piatt, Chailes, Esq. 

Psyche 

cutter 

72 Gell, PhiUp^Fsq. 

Albatross 

cyittei 

73 Meiklam, James, Esq. 

Fanny 

cutter 


71 D.iv, Richard, Esq. 

75 Fle'etuood,^y. 11., Esq., M.P. 


7S Paknq'ton, ,T. S., Esq. 

79 Scott, Lord John, M.P.’ 

."0 Delaliold, Wiliiaui, E.sq. 

Sl L'ltham, AYilliam. Esq. 

8 2 Hornhy, William, Esq. 

.'•3 Cqny, C.ipt. A. L., R N. 

81 I'arker, Sir Hyde, Bait. 

S') Gre^. Thomas, Esq. 

80 Grcville, Al;j;einou, Es(p % 

87 Kennedy. John, Esq. 

88 Morgan, Georjj^e G., Esq. 

89 Tollemnche, John J., Ksq. 

90 Wiltohj^larl of 

9 1 G laves/ Lord Thomas ' 

92 Upton, Lewis, Esq. 


r of Yarrow cutter 


'Fonnayc. 
Old. New. 
190 
141 


Hind 

Guinyr*A?e 

Luira 

Amazon 

yawl 
cutter » V. 
cutter 
cutter 

Forest Fly 

« 

cutter 

Turquoise 

cutter 

Spider cutter 

Water WiVch cutter 
Ann Klit^.a bri|y 
Matilda cutter 

Xttrifa schooner 

c 

Briton 

schooner 


81 


94 I 


08 
1 10 

54 

58 

162 

41 

98 


02 

150 

5.5 

107 

104 

07 

45 

90 


Ml 

57 

121 

41 


00 

7.5 

75 


145 

21 

09 

81 

75 

31 

77 


44 - 
254 
44 
175 

92 


Port. 

Southton 

Sliorehain 

Lynn 

h 

^ Cowes* 
r7"(ilV^OU 

J 

Southton . 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Southton; 

‘ Southton 


Southton 
Troon 
Port sin oil til 
Cowes 
Loudon 

feoiithtoa 

London 

Rochester 


London 

Bristol 

Cowes 
South tun 


Southton 

Cowes 

Cowes 


L(3itli 
PI}, mouth 
Cf'ffes 
CjjWes 

Cowes 

Soutlitoii, 

Cowes 

London 

Belfast 

(.oiidon 
Cowes . 

Cowes 
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jNo. Niiiuc. 

( 93 Boacli, William H., I'sq. 

•L/i Hill, Almon, Esq. 

95 Congreve. John, Ks(|. 

04 Lane, llev. Thomas Lovcson 
i)7 NewlnlVoi^li, Lord 

98 Beaumoiilf^ halward B , Esq. 

99 Watuifoid, Marquis 0 ^ • 
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Vpbsol. 

Zephyr 

Gondola 


M'andercr 

Charlotte 


Cla«.s^ 

cutter 

sdiooiier 


Touiia^'c. 


Old 

36 

Ml 


schooner 
1)1 ig 


JACK A150VK. 


100 Robinson, Henry, Esq. Sullaiia 

1 0 1 JVIorcton,The IIoii. Augustus Zebra 
lTr2 Vechell,Capt.G.,H.N.,M.E» Emily 


Mischief 

Union 


cutter 

cutter 

‘brigauliue 

brigantine 

tutter 


Nancy 

Eli/abeth 

Sea Mew 

Nymph 

Noraii 

Phehe 


cutter 

cutter 

lugger 

cutter 

cutter 

lugger 


103 Lyon, William^ Esq. 

10 f*l)e Horsey, Spencer, Esq. 

105 JVehber, \J'illiam, Esit- 

•106 Tiec>ic,i John II., Esq. 

107 Johnstone, Sir Fred., Bart. 

108 Upton, The lion Henry 

109 Bayley, .Tolni, Esq. 
no Mill, Major Jas. 

111 Ohvc, Charles, Esq. « 

1 12 Smith, Charles, Esq. ,Elowi r oti Yarrow scimoncr 

11 1 Beiitniek, George, Esq. Ze|)h 3 r cutter 

*1 1 1 French, 'J^iomas Geo., Esq. RosteVati schooner 

J*1 5 Aeland* Sir T. J)., Bart. Lady of St. Kild.a schooner 

116 Ileneago, E,E.sq,M.P. SpiUTowhank 

117 Ilibhert, John, Esq. Neuha 

118 Murray, Sir Aieh. 1 , Bart. Pen 

119 Egcitun, L()r<l Francis, M.P. 

120 G()(lol])hin, Lord Arrow 

121 ILii land. Sir U., Bart, W ill o’ the Wisp 

122 Via^kUind, Richard, Es(j. Cynthia 

123 MeiKlarn, John, Esq. Amulet 

V2d Walker, lion, II, F. Emmetjc 

125 Giahnm, Sic B., Bait. Harriet 

1'.^ Brooke, James, Esq. Royalist 

12S Simpson, George, Kowena 

129 Baij:\\eH, John, Kb(p Cousair 

130 11 irvey, E. N., Eh(|. Menai 

131 F?-i£t< scuH, IL'ilner, E' q. He. on 

132 Ackers, (r JJ., Esq. Dolphin 

l.'<3 Patteison (leoige 1)., ICsq. Zd<^)ia 
M4 \3viaii, Majoi C., M.P. Owen Gleudwr 
1.35 Cojdey. .loseph, Es(p Witidi 

l.E) Meiklam. Hoheit, Esq. Ciusader 

1.37 Bulkeley. Sir P‘ . B. W. Bait. lus 


1.3S CoopejL Rich. 5V.. E^q^ 
1.39 An«UisCI|, Jolin, Esq. 
MO .Smith, (|arry John, Esq. 
141 Toiulinp, George, Esq. 

J 12 Baker, Win. Bold., Esq- 


cutter 
cutter 
schoomi 

cutter 
ce.tter 
cutter 
cutter 
schooner 
schooner 
schoonei 
cutter 
cutter 
scluvner 
cutter 
schooner 
cutter 
cutter 
cutter 
schooner 
cut?er 
cutter 


Midge 

Twins •••'fitter 
Columbine cutter 
Gem schooner 

^ uveina schooner 


• Ml 
; »26.5 


49 

51 

33 

221 

•48 

.59 

65 

31 

31 
70 
33 

129 

55 

60 

1.36 

84 
49 
59 

8 1 
40 
40 
43 
103 
102 
142 
.33 

85 
175 

46 

210 

32 
113 

70 

126 

75 

3.5 

35 

125 

63 


1v 


h’evv. 


85 


45 


24 


76 


Pol t . 
Cowes 
Cowes 


Cowes 

J..ondun 


Cowe-' 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Caiwes 

Cowes 

Chester 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Dover 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Portsmouth 

Loudon 

Cork 

Dartmouth 

Cowes 

taiwes 

Cowes 

.Southampton 

Ipswich 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Galway 

Cowes 

London 

Southampton 

Cork 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Southaniptoii 

‘Southampton 

London 

I JJowes 

jiCowes 

C9wes 

Cowes 

Southampton 

Cork 

Cowes 

Cowes 


Messrs. {“>11’ Hicdiard Basse44f1^c, and Bl^ichford, 'Breasiirers ; thollev. 
Ranuicl Kent, (3ha plain :X’ Varies Day, Esq., Surgeon; W. H. Bankes, 
Esrj., lijonorary S^nvr^o.i*'; Monsieur Magden, A^*nt, Cherbourg; Messrs. 
Violett and Co„ (ilftfc, Bordeaux ; L>enry Temide, Esq., ditto, Madeira; 
IMcssrs. Cotterel aruP Iggnlden, ditto., Naples ; Mes.srs Macbean and Co., 
ditto, Leghorn ; Messrs. Holme and Co., ditto, Venice; Alex^dGreig and 
(Jo., ditto, Bergen ; John Christ if.n Schetky, Esq., ^Marine Painter ; Mr, 
Giant Pre.ston, Compass-maker; Messrs. Ferguson and Hillmvi, Mast- 
inahers ; Mr. George Stebbing, Optician ; John Bates, U.N., Secretary. 
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STATIONS OF TUB JiRlTlSIl ARMY ON IsT AUGUST, 1837. 


[Wlieic fwo i)laces are raentioneil, the last-named is that at ^\luL■ll the Depot of the *- 

is stationed ] ^ 


Isl Idle O’Mnls — Windsor. 

2nd ilo.— Re^fent’s PaiK. 

Royal Jloise (jiuaids — Iljde PaiK. 

IsL DiagiMHi Giisiids — Dundalk. 

2inl do.— (/.ihir. 

.'3ul llo. IltSAVK'h. 

4th do — Mtinchi^stev. 
fith do. — Hirmin;^lt{iin. 

()ih do. — lin; 4 htuii. , 

7th do. — York. 

Ut Draj^povs — Dublin. 

2nd do. — Dublin. 

.'3rd d<«. — on passage to India, 

4th do. — Kombay- 
6lh do. — Dorchestoi . 

7th llussais— U.illincollig. 

.'3th do. — Dublin. 

9lh I,.»nc'eis-»'(ilasgo\\ 
lilth llussais — Nollingliani. 
lllh I.ight Dr.iKoons— Rengal. 

12th Lancers — llounslow. 

I3th Light Dr.igoons — Madras. 

14th do.--Ldinburgh. 
l.'ith II u-ssars— Leeds. 

16th Lancers — Weng.il. 

17th «lo. — Coventiy. 

G'u'n.tdici Guards [1st halt.] — Wind&oi. 

Do [2nd batUlion]— St, (hsorge’s B. 

Do [3nl b.iil.iliutij — Toiver. 
t’oldstieam Guaids [1st baft.] — Dublin. 

Do f2nd battalnnij— I’oilin.ui B. 

Sc. Fnsibei Guards [Ut hntt.]— St, JoJin’s Wd. 
Do ( 2inl luittabonj— Wellington B 
1st Foot [1st battalion] — Athlone. 

Do. r2nd baltabon j — Canada; Newbridge 
2nd do — Bombay ; ('hfiiham 
3rd do. — Bengal ; (Jhatbam. 

4tli do — Madr.is ; Ch.itbani. 

5tii do. — Ionian Isles. Portsmouth 
(ilh do— 'Bombay; (Mi.ithani. 

7th do.— Bolton. 

8th do — .r.uiiaic.v ; Castlebar. 

9lh do. — Bengal; ('dial bam. 

UUh do. — Ionian Isles, oul home, \>exfuid. 
11th do. — Ionian Isles, Feimo\. 

]2th do.— (h)ik , Old. for Maiiiitiur?. 

131 h do. — Bengal; Cliatham. » 

I4th do. — West Indies, Biecon. 

15th do. — Canada. ord home , t>alway. 

Kith do — Bengal vA'^hathani. 

17tli do, — Bomb.iy; Cbatli.xm. 
iHlb do. — (ieylon ; Galway. 

19th do.— Templemore 
20th do — C.inleffieiy. 

2Ist do. — Van AheTnen’s Laud; ( 'hat ham.. 

22nd do. — Buttevant, 

23rd do. — Dublin. 

24tli do. — Ciin.ida; rorlsrnoutlij/' 

25th do. — liimeiiek. , ' 

2t'th do.— Bengal; ChatluiriT 
27t]i do, — Cape of G. Hope, Chalhatn. 

28th do. — N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

29ih tlo. — Mauritius, onl. borne , Devoiiport. 
30tli dy — Bermuda ; Hull. 

31st do. — Bengal; Chatliarii. 

32ud do. — (iati.ula, PIjnioutli. 

33 rd (lu.—Gibraltar ; IKrr. 

34th do. — Amenen ; Cashel. * 

35th do — Mauritius; Omagh. 

36th do.— W. Indies; Plymouth. 

37th do. — J.Linnica; Plymouth. 

38lh do.— Netjffy. 


39th Foot — Madra.s ; Chatham. 

40th do. — Bombay; Chatham. 

41st do — Madras ; Chatham. 

42nd do — (d.isgow. 

43id do. — America ; Plymouth. 

44th^do. — Bengal ; Ch.itLam. 

4jfrrdo — Madr.is; Chatham. ^ 

46th tlo. — Dublin, oid for Gibr^jUar^i, 

47th <Io.— Malta; Portsmouth. 

4Hili da. — M.inchester. 

49 til do. — Bengal, Chatham. 

50th do.— New' South Wales; Chatliam. 

Slst do. — Chatham, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
52nd do. — (hbraltar ; Neweastlc. ' 

53id do. — Ionian Isles; Spike Island. 

5Uh do.“M.i(iias ; ('liatliam.^ 

55th do. — Madias ; Chatham. 

56lh do.— .latnaica , Deal. 

57th do. — M.idias, Ch.ilh.im. 

5.SU1 do. — Ceylon ; Yonghal. 

60th do. — M.iit.i; Poilsniuuth. 

BOthdo. [Istb.itt.] — (knlu; Sundeiland. 

Do [2nd bait.}— (iibraltar, ord. I'oi Malta ; 

61st do. — Ceylnf.i, Feimoy. (Jeisey. 

62iid do.— Mad-as , tihathain. 

(iHuldo — Madias ; (Jhalhain. 

64th do. — Jam.iica ; Dundee. 

6.0th do — W'. Indies, oid. loi Anieivea ; Kinhale* 
66th do.— Cuuad.i; Clonmel. 

67th do — W. Indies: Sheemess 
68tU do.— (iibraltar, ord. lor Jamaica ; ('oik, 
69th do. — W. Indies ; Ch.1l ham. 

7()lh do. - M.illa, Old I'oi W Indies, Gueriihev. 
7lst do.— Krlkenny 

72nd do. — C.ipi* oi (iood Hope ; LimeilcK. 
73rd do.— Ionian Isles, Claie C.istle, 

7Khdo. — West Indies, sailing. • 

75th do — (iapeofGood Hope , Dioi^hed.i, 

761 h <lo. \\ . Indies ; Foit (ieorge. 

77th do.— Dublin, (lid foi Malta. , 

73lh do. — ('ey Ion , (Joik. 

79th do — Ldinbuigli. 

80th do -N S. W.iles; ('Iialham. 

8lsr<lo — Gibi .ilta.- , Naas 
82uddo, — Giltiallai , Cork. 

S.iid do — Amenra, Chester Cbislle. 

8tlh do —.1 unaica, onl homo , W.iterford. 

85th do. — Ameiiea, Tr.ilee. 0 * 

8l}th do — \\ eLfUni 
8rHi,/lo — .Maui itiiis ; Nenagh . 

SHth »lo - Poitsiiioutli 
89th do. — Wc'^t Indies; I.ondondeiiy . 

9dlh do. — (b'jlop; Poit^moiilh. 

9ii>tdo. — .St Helena; Paisley 
92uddo. — M.ill.i.ord toi loiuan Isles , Aiinugh. 
93id do, — Bellast, old. lot (ubialtai. 

94th do, — Bill , I* 

‘- '•t^Jolh do.— DKldin. 

06th do. — Enniskillen. (1 

97th «lo.— Sfockpoit. • 

981 h do. — (iosport. 

99th do.A-Mauiinus, ord. home ; Plyniontli. 
Uifle Brig ( 1st ball .] — Woolw ich. 4 
D<?*t‘.s- d Imtt ] — Do\ci. ^ 

Royal Sta.'' (’oips— llyllie. * 

1st West Uegiineiit — Tiimdad, &c. 

2nd do.— New *>2rovidyice and Homluiai. 
(7eyloii Rifle ReginiJW.t:,-;;»Teyk)n. 

*Cape Mounted RilleiJ.eu— Capo of (Jood Hope 
Royal Aliicnti (7oloia.il Corps — Sierra Leone. 

*■ Royal Newl'onndlan I Veteran (^oinp — Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fencib.es — Malta, 




[This Docunjent being prepared excUsively for the U. .S. Journal, we request that, if bono^wJd 
its sdurce may be acknowledged.] t ^ ' 
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• STAa’lONS OF TIIU ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IgT AUG., 1837. 


ActJUou, 2(>> Cci])t. Loiil Ethvaal llusst'll, South 
^Ame» iea. 

/Etna, 6, sui*. V. Capt. A.'l'. E. Vul.il, Coaktof 
AlViea. # 

A frican, si. V. fhipt F. W Hurclii'y, Woolwifli, 
AUKiu.st. \ , I.UMit E U TiiiWi^'/'^V liiihrN. 
Algt'nuc, 10, liieut. W. ".'riioiiwis. East lTuli®q. 
Alligatoi, 2H, (^iTt Sir J. .1. G. lirenun-, 1! E, 
K.C II ^Poffsinouth. 

Aridrom|*Rh(;,28, 1’apt. II. D.Glials, (' H. Ea.st 
Indies. 

Ai!Ai,fi4, Capt. VV. Fishci, Meditfiiau»*an 
Asti tea, Gapt. *J. 11. I’lninudi^c, Falnfouth. 
Eaitij^^iii 50, t^ipt A. EfUorry, Medilenanean. 
Basilisk ,(*, ketch, Licut.l l.(i, Macdonald, Sonlh 


Jjkn M ica 

BeaclW, H, sui. v fTlenl. 'J’ (ii.ives. Afeditei. 

10, bilfr. V. ('oin. .1. t'. Wickli.un, liasl 

Eelleioplion.HO, Gaptaiii S.muiel .l.icKsori, (‘ H., 
Meditcrraii 

BfhideiM, 42, C.ipl. ('. M. Slium.', West Indies. 
Bla/(M, st, V., LiCMit. .1 M. W.iUjLfh, pai. sei 
Blonde, 4(5, t'apt F, Mason,!' B ^mitliAmeiica. 
Botietla, .1, lacuf II. P. Deseanips, (’oast of 
All 

Boxej . st. V. Lieut F. Bullock, pjii ser 
l^it<uiuia, 120, ,'^lui P. C. H. Dmiuun, G (l.B g 
(’apt J. 1). Duudas, Poi (srnoulli 
Bii/,/iid,3, Lieut J. T.. 15. .stall, (' ol Afii. 
(‘aledoiiia. 120, Admiral Su .losias Uowlev. Bt. 

KG B.,(’apt. (J B. Maihii.C’. B., Me«Ui<M. 
CaiiKdeon, 10, LkmU J. Bi.nllc} , la>ljou siati »n 
(oiiioii, st. \ , laeiit E. !•; Owen, \V«>st liuln s. 
(’ai s •'(oi 1, 2(5, ( 'apt 11. B Maitm, Medilel 
(.'dstoi ;{(), (’a]it L ( lollier, lull si>i. 

("ej Ion, 2, [jieut .1, (i. M‘Ken/ie, let sh, Malta. 

( ;)i.inipion^ IH, ( ’(iin. (1 *^1. V. Is ini', M' Indies. 

( liai 'lidis.d, laeiil S Meieei ,( !oast ot Afin a. 
(Bulileis, 1(5, (’otu, Mon 11 Keppel, Medilei. 
(.Jleopntia, 2<5, (’apt. lion G (»iey, ‘s. Aineiiea, 
C'llo, Id ('om. W. 15 icImkIsoh, M<*<liteiiane!iu. 
Cockatiu e. <5, Lieut. .1 Mouj'l.is, S Vnieiiea 
Columbine, 18, Com '1’ llendeisoii. Coast of 
All KM * 

CoineliSt \. Lieut G.'f ( .oi don, p u scr 
CouiU”., IS. Com TIon P 1’ Cai s , M'est Indies. 

( 'ontian .K* si s . Lkmi » M' \ i lelt, Merlitei 
( 'oliw IS ,jH,Capl.(’ 15 DnnUwalei L Jude-. 
Coiiiwalhs, 74 , Vu’e- \ilni IJoii “^ir C. l'a;;et, 

( ; ( ' M , ( a pt 'Sii 15 ( Ji ant. Ivt., M . I iiiDes. 
Ciui/iM.ld (.’om. M' \, Willi". ShetM ness 
Cuilew, lO, Lieut L. Noieotl , Coast ol \fiUM 
IS. Cant L Uasies, C B , .Meihteii.iutMii, 
Doljiliiii, .3, l.uMit T L 15ol)eils,(5 olAliu.i. 
Morie;.;.!!, 78. (.'ai>1 F Bi ace, Plymouth 
Dublin. 50 , Vaee Adm.SiiiT 15 I l.iinoud, Bai t , 
K.C B., WMd. il.Tait..S AnTiMiy; 

Echo, st V., Ln’lit. N\ . .lames. West fnuies. 

Espou, 10, Liei,V W. Kiley,F.ilinoulh. 
Kxeelleiit, 7(’. (bipt. Ilastinfis, I’oitsmonth, 
F.iii Uos.imojid, Lieut W. B. Olisci, ^’oasi of 
Aluc.i. 

Fails. IV, siy.v (5iipt W. ITcwett, North^lM 
Fiielly, st. v., L'kMit. J. Peaice, paftie. 

Flaiiiei.sl S . T.ieiit J. M Polbiiis , Indie 
Flv, IS, (’urn. II. Eliott, .South Anv /tea. 

(hinnel. lfi, Capt.’lV G 11. Whisn, M'est I ndies 
(JnlTou, 3,Lieut J.(i. 1 ’ll' ban. West Indies. 
Harleiiuin, 115. Com .1. E. l•l^Hklnt^ Meditcnan. 
llaipy, lO, Lieiit. Hon. G X A. (51einonts, \\ . 

Indies. ■* I 

Hairier. 18, Con/, W 11. II Van w ,S. Ameiica. 
HastiiifjTS, 74 , V^ice-Admiial Sir M'. H. Gage, 
-G. C. H , ('»ipt. H. Shitfiier, Lisbon sta. 
IIa?aid, 1(5, Com, .1. VslKinson, (3. ot Afiica. 


Ileicnles, 74, Capt. Sii J. J. (i. Bicmei, C.B , 
K C.il , acty pil. -ei. • 

lleinuM.-t, \ . Lieut VV S. Blount, Medii, 
Hornet, (5, laeuf. II. B.ullie, (Biatham. 

Howe, 120, V lee-^dni Sii U.C)tway, Bt. K.C.B , 
(3iij)t.C. ll.P.iV't, Slueines^ 

Hsii^intti, 18, Coni, VV VV'aiien, Poitsnioiilh. 
Iinogcne,28, (Japt. 11. VV, Bince, S. Ameiica. 
lntiOfi^.)||t, .'iG,(3apt. I>. Pimg. Lisbon .sf.i. 
I..aik,4, bin v.^ieut E. Barnett. W. Indies. 
Lame, 18, (.toiiT, J. P. Blake, East Indies. 
Lapwing, (j, Lieut. T. IL (Joghlnn, Cliatliam* 
I.evmel, iO, Lieut (5. 1.Bosainpiel.C’ of Afiica 
Liglitnnu'.bt.i .,Lieiil..1as. .Slniinblcr,4tar. sc‘r. 
Lynx.3,Lieulen<iut H . VL Huntley, C. ol Afiica 
M.ida^ascai 46, (3.ipt. Sir.T. S. Peyton, K.(5,il. 
VVe^l Indies. 

Magicienne, 24, (5ajit. (5. VV. St. John Mildinay, 
I.isbon station ^ 

Magnitieenl, 4, (ami. J Paget, ree. ship, Jamai. 
Magpie, 4, I.ieiit.'l’. S. Brock, MediteriaueHii. 
M.itahar, 74, C.ipt. .Sir VVL A. Montagu, C.B, 
K.C.H , Lisbon station. 

Medea, bt. v.Com H. 'I'. Austin, Medjter. 
MeUilIe, 74, Viee-Admiial 811 Peter Ilalket f, 
(» (5 H J (’apt.P. J Douglas, N. Ameiica 
.ind VV. Indies, 

Meteoi.st V. Lieut G. VV. Smith, W'oolwieh. 
Miiiden,74, (’apt A . K, Shaipe, (5.B , I/isboii 
station. 

N nitilns, 10, Taeut W Ciooke, Medit. 
AiirtioJ.2(i, Com .I.Ei.imm.W liulies. 

Noith St.n , 28, Com. land .lohu May , lasbon 
station. 

Oiestes, i H, (5i‘ni J..1 F, New elL Meditei . 
peiiil, 20,( 'om Loid (5. 15. Puget, 1 isbon tl-t. 
Pehc.Mi, 1(5, Corn B. Popli.im, Coast of Afiic.i. 
IVloi iiH. 1(5, Com 'I' llai ding, t5 is| Indies 
PombioKe, 71> Capt F jVioresby, (5.B , Ply- 
nvouih. 

Plneni.v, st V., (5om VV. If Ilendeisun, lasbon 
station. 

bcKlo. 1>, Lienf P. Hast. VV Indies. 

lie hei , .V, Lieut E Be\ an, VV est Indu*". 

*iijue, .5(5, (\i pi lion. II .1. Bon", p.ii sei 
Pluto, st \ faeul ,1 Diindl, LksIhui .sl.i 
l*oHl iinL .'Vli, C.ipt 1) Piiee, Medilmi.iuean 
Piuue"^ (’li.iilo' le, 104. Adml. Hon. Sir U 
>sto[tr<,)i|. (i (5 B , Ctijil. A I'.iiishiiwe, Medn. 
Py lades, 18. (’0111 W’ I, (5aslle,(5o,isl ot Afnea 
15 a' ei , 1 (>, ( ’om ,1. llo)>e, Indies. 

UaiubAiw , 2.'<, C.ijit Bennett , W est I ndiea. 
B.Ueigh, M5, (.’.ipt. M. (.^mn. East Indieh. 

Bapu^l, lO. Lieut Hon G V. i!e Kos 

Kmnaiid, Meditei. 

RatMesuaUe, 28, C.ipt. VV . Hobso>, E. Imlies. 
15 .i\<mi,4.siii \ Lieui (4 A, Bi*dloul,(5.of Africa. 
,uJ[^liadamautliTtvsl, V. (-’om. A VV .ikeJield.Wool 
'■^nli 

Uiiigdine, B5, (’oin^L P. Nixon, VV. lnilic». 
Hodut*y.02, Capt. Hyde Baiker, Mediler. 

I5.0IS.1, in, Lioul. F M. 11 (Basse, Coastof Africa. 
Rose, 18, (5oni. VV.B.uiow, ICasLlndn 
Kiwei. 18. Corn Cbas Eden, South Ameiica. 
Koyal Adelaide, 104 ,Adin, land A. BeaiJlderk. 

t; >.B,(.C n. ; C.ipt. J . .Sykes, Plymouth. 
Royal (h-airge, yacht. Capt. lU. Hon. Lord A. 

Fil/elaicjce, (i.C H. Portsmouth. 

Roy al So\euMgti, yacht , Capt , Sup, VV' . P. Cum- 
])j . C.B , Pembioke 

^Uoy.Tlist, 10, Jdeiit. Hon. 1‘5. Plunkett, Lisbon 
station. 

RusseB,74, Capt Sir VV. H. Di’.lon, K.C.H., 
Lisbon btatn^n. 

Salamander, st. v. Com. S. C. Daeies, Lisbon 
stationV 
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S.ini:iraii;'.28.L’.>pl 'V Uiouj'hton, S. Amcrictt. 
San Josef. 110, (’.ipt. J. Hancock, C.Br, guard- 
ship, Plynioutli. 

Sapphire, 28, Cnpt. K. F. Roulcy, Medilevian. 
Sappho, 16, Com T. Fraser, West Indies. 
Saracen, lO.Licur. H. W. Hill, Plymouth. 
Satellite, f8. Com. I. Kohb, Wpsi Indies. 

Savace, 10. Lieut. Hon. JO. U. (bn /on, I,isbon 

station. ^ 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. (»ay loiij Lisbon station. 
Seoul, IH. Com P. . Craigie, Coast of Africa. 
Scjlbi, IG, Com. lion. J Denman, Li.sbon 
Seaflowor, 4, Lu'ut.J. Itoche, Porthiuouth. 
Seriiigapatum, 46, Capt. J. Jjeith, WesU^i'dics. 
Serpent, 16, Com. H. L. Warren, bV. Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut.. 1. J. Robinson. W. Indies. 
‘^nakc,46. Com. A. Milne, West Indies. ^ 

Sparrow, 10, Lieut K. Lowcay.par. bervice. 
Span<>wli»»\k, 16, Com. J. .Shepbeid, Smith 
Ainoiiea. 

Speedy, 8, Lieut J. M. MottW, Sheerucss. 
Spider, 6, Lieut. .1. O’lleillj {(i) South Aroeiiea. 
Spitfire, st. v,6, Lieut. A Kennedy, particular 
serwce.*’' 

Stag, 46, C.ipt. T 11 iMillivan,C II ,S. America. 
Starling, siir. v , Lieut. 11. Kollett.S. America. 
Siilpliur, sur v.,Coin. E. IVdcher, H. America. 
Talavera,74, Capt.W B. Mends, LiNhun bta. 
Teineraire.lO l.Capt T. F, Kennedy, guard-ship. 
Slice! ness. 

sr.ooes of w'Ah comm 
A leit, Lieut. C. H. Noningtmi. 

Biibids, Lieut. John Downey. 

Delight, Lieut. .1. Moore (6) 

E.Kpreb>, Lieut W. O.CioUe. 
tJoldfinch, l,u*ut. l.dw. Collier 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Rees. 

Lapwing, Lieut fJ B. Foiblei. 

Linnet, lii'Mit W. Dow'iioj . 

Lyia, liieut.W. Foriester. 

Magnet, Lieut. S (Linilli. 

MiOiue, L'fut Uiidiaid Pawle. 

Nighliiig lie, Lieut (» Foitewiie 


[Aud; 

Terror, bomV, Capt. G. Back, part, sevxicc. 
Thalia, 46, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campuei), 
K.tklJ.; Capt. R. Wauchopc,Capeo|[ Good . 
Hope and Coast of Africa. 

Tiibune,24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mediter, 
Triiiculo, 16, (k)in. II. K.Cotlin, Lisbon station. 
Tweed, 20, Com .Hon. F. T. Pelham, LLbon i^a. 
Vanguard. 80, Capt SirThos?. Fellow'es.Kt. C.B. 

Mediterranean. 4 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W. Jones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Cam. S'. Croxier, East Indies. 

Victory, 104, Capt T. Searlo, C.B., 

Portsmouth ' 

Viper, 6. Lieut. W. W iunielt, (TJifet bf Africa. 
Volage,28,Capt.P. Richaids, Sheerneiri. 
Volcano, st. v., Lieut. W. M’llwaine, Falmouth. 
Wanderer. 16, Com.T. Bushby, Weet Indies^ 
Water Wheh, 10. Lieut, W. Dickey ,C of Alricn 
Wellesley, 74, Capt.T, Muitlaud, Plymouth 
M illiam and Mary, yacht, Cupt. Sir J, Lpuis, 
Bart., Woolwich, • 

Winchester. 52, Vice- \d mi rail thellon.VbrT^ 
B Ca])el. K C B , Captain K. Sparuholt 
K. 11., East Indies. 

ANi/ard, 10, Lieut E. L. Hariey, S, ArneritM. 
AVolf, 18, Com E Stanley, East Indies. 
Wolverine, 16, Cum Hon E. Howard, Mcditcr, 
Zebia, 16, Capt. R.C M.Crea, East Indies 


SSlOl' \ n AS PAPKKTS. 

Opossum, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 

Pandoia, Lieut. R. \V. liiii 
Pigeon, Lieut. W. I,uce. ' 

Ranger, Lieut. J . H. Turner. 

Reindeer Lieut II. P. Dickeii. 

Seagull, Lieut J.Paisons. 

Sheldrake, Lieut A. K. L. Pa'jBiughum. 
Sky laik, Lieut C. P Ladd. 

Spey. Lieut. Rob. B. James . 

Stai, Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swdt, Lieut I). Welch. 

Tynan, Lieut, Hd Jeniiing*. 


PJIDMOTIO.NS AND AlTUJiNTMKNTS. 
NAVy. 


APPOI^TME^TS. 

{%viain> ^ 

Sir .1 .1, <l Bremer, C B., K.C II Mhgator 

F. W. Beecliov AtjKMn. 

IVtei Kja*, to lf.L*''oiit'P«’nMon of Ureeiiwuh 
Ilo-pital. 

Com,ma>mj> Us. 

A W.ikefiel^.. . . .Khailaniaiilhu-. 

11. Bolton .<r • . .C<>a^t (Juuid. 

B. M. Fesfiiig . . . . Do. 

D. Marsh’ Do. 

S. F. Hairner .... Do. ^ 

W. Warren IlyiioinP^. 

John Ciaw'le},fo the or;,- pension of 
Grceiiwieh Hospital. 

Ltkutfnants. 

J A, Bainbridge. . .Doiieg.il. 

Cj^Bott Do. 

F.^^Caiinoid X’o. 

J . Bowden Vi( tory. 

W. W. tdiambers . . \\ ellesley 
ll.Symous Do. 

A. W’. Jerniiigbnm . Do, 
r. W, Foute Covnvallib 

K. L AtkiiiHon. . . . Do. 

W. li A. Morsht*.‘id Ilazurd. 

A. a Rothery Do. 

E. Young. ..(bup.) Piiucess Charlotte, 

L. T. A^'Newmaii (do.) Do. * 

C Stiiryier Hhndamanti'ins. 

II. llicks Coast Guaid. 


T. llealcs Do. 

A. L. Kuper Alligaloi. 

P. H.Stew.irt *i)o. 

F. R. Coglilau to eom Lapwing 
11 Baillie ..toe m Hoiurt 

Hast Pickle. 

J A. (JooUe Temeuiiio 

B JeiVery H jacinth. 

F. Whaitoii, to tlie out-jieusioii of 
Creenwich Hospital. 

Mastkrs. 

.^. K iy,nf;k .' . ( actg.) Cockatrij^’, 

J.E 'Vliils Donegal/ 

t». Wright (aetg.) Khadamd ithus. 

J J ackson Alligator. 

(h ^iicy. .(aetg ) Hjaeinth. 

SUJIOEONS, , 

-^rKI-cah.. ...^ Blonde., • 

J. li\iston Talbot. 

W, LiAtJsay, M D.. Donegal. 

D. El alls*. ^^,ellesley < 

Js. (birmiehael , . .Hyacinth. 

AssiRf.-SuiinEoys. 

A. Scott I'. Britannia. 

J. Gordon (siiiv) do. 

A. Slight (do.) Do. 

K. Alexander, M D. Royal Adelaidt 

G. Osman WdleHley. 

.1. M. Valence. . . De.iegal. 

F. Sliarp ....... Alligator. 
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P. Brenan «... t .ll)i:itlamanth,i=, 

J. A. Miller (sup.) RAi^al Gooiyi Yacht. 
W. Uobeitsuii ... II jacinth. 

* PURSFHS. 

E.S. Stewart Wdlcsh-y. 

J. N. Jewell Doueyal. 


WA^ OFFICE. Juno 30. 
lluyal IIoiso (]iiniiK~Li('ti^ It Tyicll to 
be Capt. by parch., \u% Hill, who iclires; Coi 
net Hon? C. to be Lieut, by puicli . 

vici; Tjiello A^l, P. Hood, Hens., to be Comet 
by pui ch., \ tee C u&t. ♦ 

1st Dragoon Guards — ^T. It. Mills, Gent., to 
b(|pCornci by piirch., vice White, who let ires. 

4th Hrnguuii Guards — Lieut. A. 1). H'ait to be 
Capt. l»y nmch.j vie# Ituriell, who letires ; 
Coriftt C, P. Ibbetson to be Lieut, by purch , 
vice ^lit ; W’. IL Pieiulerjrast, Cent., to be 
Corw Ibj purch.# vice Ibbetson 
• 5th Drugot^i C muds — Cornel A II. Hamilton 
to be Lieiil. by puridi.. vice Sliawe, who retiie.-.; 
A. Prime, Cent., to be Cornet by puieh , Mce 
Hamilton. * 

3rd Liglit Dragoons— M.ijor C. C. Tuitc to bo 
Lient.-Col., without puich ; Major IL .\ndit*\\s, 
I’lom the h ]i. of the Caju* Coi p^ to be Mvijor ; 
Ca^it. C C. Slade to be M.ijor w nliont pui., Aice 
Tiute To be ('aptains — Capt. C. IL Tu'J«t*r, 
IVom the li p. 24th Light Ih.igoons; I>ieul. .? 
IMulips, tiom till' 12th Light Hr.'goous ; Lieul.^ 
Wliite, fvrri the lllli Light Dragoons; 
LieuI J. W. Yeibuiy. Mee Slide. To be Lieu* 
teuaiC «-Lieiit. .1. E*. (h)dd, fiom the 41tli Foot ; 
Lieut. W. H. H.ullield. fiom the 44th Foot, 
Lieut S. Fi.slier, from tlielltli Light Hi agooos; 
Limit, ti. Newton, fiom the 13th Foot; Lieut. 
.1. R. H. Rose, from the lllh Light Diagoons; 
Lieut (L Foihes, fiom the 4th Light Dragoons; 
l.ieut. W. K. Fit/edward Barnesi fioin the 26th 
Foot •Lieut. J. IL Forrest, fiom the 11th Light 
Di.ig»j^mi,jP Lieut, J. Martin, fium the lllh Light 

K lagoons ; Lieut. .1.0 Ituiiidge, Ironi the lllh 
Jglit Diiigo.His; Lieut. E. (i. Swiiitoii, fioiu 
the llth Liglit Diag'ioiis , Comet R. T. Mont- 
gomery , Vice Ymbm y. 'Po be Cornel s — (\nuet 
C.^teinbaeh. Iiom the b p. of tlie 12Ui Light 
Dragoons; C*)i net J I,'. R.ilsUin, troin the h.p, 
of the ‘Jatli Light Di.xgoous To be Assiihtant- 
Snrgcoii — Assist -Suig. IL K uox, , fiom the S3id 
Foot. ^ 

Itli LL'lit Hi igoouii— I.uMt J. (hiwell. liom 
tlie lllh Light Dr.igoons, to be Lieut., \uc 
Follies, :i])poitited to llie .4id Light Hi.igooii^. 

lull LigJu Di.igooiis — Cm net W. Ihithiey to 
be I, lent, by purch. . \ lee W .iiiiiiglou, who le- 
lires; Cornel T. M. Lu/. Wegneliii, liom the 
U*)lh Light Dragoons, to be Loinet, vice 
Callirey. 

16th Light Diagoons— F. Tiowei, (lout , to 
• be Cornet by^miich , vice Wcgmjbn, .ippomtcd 
to the I llh Liffit Dragoons. P • 

2nd Foot — ■. J. Dickinson, (ient., to be 
Ensign by purc*.,\ice Simmoiis, whose appoinl- 
rnent lias not taken place. 

yih Foot — Ensign V A. M.ilet to bt» Lieut, 
wuhon^micli ,\ice Lay, <lee. ; Ensign .1. Hmde 
to be Lieut.tby jmich ,* vice Roper, piom .led ; 
K. F. Turner, Gent, to be Ensign by purch , 
tiee Himle; Ceat. Cadet W. M. (y./al'Miirdo, 
truin th->Roy>il Military College, to be Ensign, 
vice M.ilet. 

9tli Fool— Lieut. C. A. 'J'ytler, fiom the I3tli 
Foot, to lie Lieut , viee Dc.itL. who exchanges. 

iStii Font -Lieut. W.||Di Juie, Iroui the 9ih 
Foot, to be Lieuty vice TylltS, who exchanges ; 
Ensign J^W. Forbes lobe Lieut, without purch , 
vice Newton, appointed to liio 3id Light Dr.a- 
” '• Tidv. Gen' ' * ' 


W. ILimillon ...... Rhadamunthus. 

R| .*4. Rundcl Alligator. 

(b D.x Hyueiuth. 

Chaplain. 

Rev. Geo. Au-tin. , .Sciingapalani. 

« 

ARMY. 

2.”)lh Foot— St^oml Lieut S. M. Cildea, from 
the Ceylon Wegidient, to be Enjign, %icc llainil- 
toq. who e\oliaiig.>s. 

2Jlh Foot- Lleui. S Teale, fiom the h p. 
of the tj^iih Foot, to be Lieut,, vice J. Miller, 
who i^cnangew; Ensign .1. W. Johnstone to be 
iiu\iirch - i-i. 


fiooUp; F. (». Tuly 
Forbes; 


Gent., to be Ensign, \ico 


Lient. wi(h()iu\)iirch., \icc Raines appointed to 
the3i'd Light Dragoons; E R. Paikeiy Ci*iil„ 
#o b<‘ Ensign \ice luliniitone. 

28th F<mt— E. R. R.imng.irtner to be Lituit. 
by piiieU.,vice Campbell, w'ho retires ; J. E. H. 
Piyce, (Jenl., In •be Ensign by puich,, view 
B.iumg.i liner. 

44th Fool— Ensign U. .‘stuart to be Lieut, 
w ithoul purch., viie ILuirudd, appi#utekl to tho 
3id Light Diagoons; Soije.inl-Major — — Kip- 
ling to be Ensign, \ice Stilhit. 

6 1st Foot — .NLipii H. Knight, fiom Ii.p. Unat. 
to be Major, \ ICC J. Flam.iuk, who exchanges; 
Capt.iin E. .St. M.uir to bo M.ijor by puich., 
vice Knight, who letues; Liciit. CTT ,'Viiiey to 
tie Captain by pinch., vice St. Maiir, Ensign 
F.. Isham to be Lieiil. by parch , mco Ariiuy ; 
t‘. A. JL Runibuld, (icnf , to be husigu by 
pureli., vice Ishaiti. 

68th Fool -.1. E. M.ulocks, Cent., to bo 
Kusigu by jmri'h.,\ico Reah*, wlio ictires. 

8.1id Foot — Start’ Assist -^ui g. K J, O’Halieily 
to be Assist -Sing , vice Knox, appointed to the 
3id laght Di.igoons 

84th Foot— Sci jeant "M-ijor J Farrell to be 
Quarter- Master, vice Watson, deceased. 

%th Foot — Ihisign W, A. Ey ton to be Lieut, 
by p-irch., vice Ni.von, who letues; Hon ,1. 
Stouitoii to be Ensign by^ puich, vice Eytoii; 
laeut. ,M, R. Campbell to bo Adjutant, vice 
Nixon, \v ho lesigns, 

Ceylon RiJle Regiment -Eusjgn Edvvarl 
Ilaniilton, lioni the 25tli Foot, to be Second- 
Lieutenant, vice CiUlea, who eKch.itigC'i 

Rievet — The undeimeiuioued Cadets of the 
Honouialile the E.ist India Ikmipany 8 Sen ice 
to have the tempoiary link of Einign dining 
the peiuai ol tueii being placed uiidei the coni- 
iiiatidol C.iloiul l*asli‘y, of tlie Royal Engiii. 
eeiN. at (.'iiatli.iiri, foi licM insli lu-liotis Jn the 
ait of.S.ipping ami Mining Cadet A. D. 

TurnbnU ; Cent, ('adet A, <». Gmulwyn. 

Si.ill — Faym.'slei H. 1*. Foister.fio'm tlie6.1id 
Foot, to lie F.iv rn.isici of a Remmtiug DisUict, 
vice SniiiR, dcLe.iscd. 

II )si*t.vl Stall'” Dk'puty liifsffrcUii General of 
Hospit.ds F. A. Loinswoiih, Irom ihe h.p., to 
be Detmtv^ ln sj H'eloi-CJcrici.vl of IJospitalh, vice 
liiwil'* >elor .1. AiTirv, w liosc api»ouiVHnMit has not 
taiTe^il.ieu ^.4 

Menioiaiidnin — 'ijre appointment of Mr. D. 
J. Di#kinson to be Eiwigu in the 76lli Foot, by 
jmrehase, as slaled in the C.r/.utte of tlie IGtil 
iiibt , has not t.ikcii jdace. 

• WAR OFFICE, July 7. 

12lh Li^it Diagoons— Qiniitennasfev Sydney 
JAugU'-tiis Ca»i?i‘l tube Adjl , with the rank of 
•\joinet, vice IMiilips, promoted in 3rd Light 
Dr.iguoiis, Reg Scij -M.iior Charles A riiit.troiig 

tto bo Qiuitermasier, lice Capol, appointed 

Ad|ut.iut. 

13ili Light Dragoons— Cornet James Ilnsscy 
10 be Lieut, by pufbh., vice (jethin. who veiires ; 
Tlioni.is ^V#n. Mniih, Cent., to b(#Cornel by 
purch , vice H 11 ssey. • 
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Coldstieam Foot fiuavils — Eiis, atul’ Liont. 
Duncan Macdoncl) Chisholm to he .nljutaut, 

\ ice Mope, u ho i(‘si;rns Uie Aflj^utiuloy only. 

4th Foot— hieiU -Col. iDchaifl Etij'l.uul, fiom 
75th Foot, to bo Liout-Col. without piuchase 
To bo I.ifuton.iUls-IJeut. Denni'i A. (’mu- 
la^ no, frrfiu 45111 Foot; Lieut C. Shipli'V 'IVah*. 
fioni 2Glh Foot 5 I. iLMit. Abraham tJollis Ander- 
son, fioin 54Ui Foot ; Licut^ Wm. (Miailr:. 
Sheppard, from 57 th Foot; I, lent. W. TI. Mid- 
dleton Ogil vie, ■fiom 6lh IVxit ; Ensign John 
Cameion, from 5tth Foot ; Ensign Chiistuajrnei 
M. Wilson, tiom 8CtU Foot; Second Licutehaut 
Robert IliiwUes, fiom 3th Fool ; En-,iufX',l?obiMt 
O’Neill; Ensign James LyminjV.on Sliortt. To 
be Ensigns— Ensign Wadliam Wyndham Rond, 
from Siad West India Kegiiocnt,\iee O’Neill; 
Ensign James Alex. Madigan, from 71 ''t Foot, 
\ice Shoiti^.. 

.Otii Foot---Seij.-‘Miijoi Donald Munio to be 
.4dj , with tlie i.mk of Sceond- Lieut , viee 
(jiir.ird, pronioled 

Gth FooJ^- Lieut John Dunfee Nfaidoiiald, 
fiom iJnd West India Regiment, to be I leut., 
\iee OgiUie. appointed to 4lli Foot. 

Ii6th Fool— Lieut, James \Vilhams (<rjlls, 
from (y’eylon Regiment, to U* Lieut., mcc Tvule, 
appointed to 4th Foot. 

54ih Foot— Ensign Charles Fade Heatley to 
bo Lieut. \%il)iout puich , \iee \tideiMiu, .ip 
puuited to 4tli b'oot, Etisigii WilUiim Maephei 
son, from Ii.p 44tli Foot, to lie Fu->i.,ii uitliout 
puieh,vice Ileatlev ; Ilemy Andiew Ilolliiis- 
umlh, (ieiit , to ho Ensign without puich , liee 
Cameion, piouioted lu 4ih I'’oul 

r»7th Foot — Lieut Wi,i Jones, fiom Ceylou 
Uegimeiil, lo be lyicMit \ u e ‘^lieppaul, .ipi>oiiJted 
to 4ih Fool 

(ihd Foot — Lieut, IMw.ikI Hill, from bp. 
2(Jtli Fool, to b(‘ l,i(Mit.,Mce ILui\ ('ioI\, juu- 
I noted 

/Isl l'\)ol — S'i|.'Maioi John .Alton to lie 
Knaign without puieh.,\ioo \Iadigau, appointiul 
to 4lh Foot 

75tli h'ool— llre\ el I.ieut Col. I’atiiek (iiuue 
to be Lieut. -Colonel without ]Mireh , Mce Eng- 
land, appointed lo llh Fool. 

7‘Jlh Fool— C.ipt. Chailes Ilenij Cliuiclull, 
fiom lip Cn-it., to be (-'apt., vice Mus-y Fiu- 
gevald, who exchanges; I.ieut. Itoberl Maiineis 
to be (.’apt. by puieii,, vice Cluiieliill, wlio re- 
tiies ; Ensign Robeit Feigusoii to be Lieut. b\ 
puieli., vice .Maiitii’is ; Alo\ ('liaile-. alaiUantl, 
Cieiit ,1o be Ensign by jiurch., a ice Feigusoii. 

Bfilii Foul — VVilli.im iuubes Maeboau, Gmil , 
to be Ensign wAaC/ut puieli, vice VVilsun, juo 
iiioted in 4th Fool. 

2nd West India Regiment -Ensign Henry 
Knight Sa> CM si,, be Lieut w ilJioul ]mieli , v n e 
Macdonald, apitdnlcd to Oih Foot; Robeit 

Muipby Nifillls, (lent, to Iji- I'lii .i^ii "iMtbtuU 

j)urcfi„\ice IJond, appointed to 4tli hoot; Mm. 
Anderson, (jcnt , tube Ensign '■ puuli ,. . 

vice S.iyejs. , 

Ojlon KiIIl , ,, eiit-.-\'<erond Lie, Jolin 
Heyliger to be Fust LieiU. (t ithoiif puiel' \i,-c* 
Jones, appointed to 57th Foot, Sccond-l.ieiit 
Rupert CampUdl to lie Fii-,1 Lieut witliout 
pureh., vice (hylls, api-oiilteil to 2<ltli Fool ; 
SejpeAT.ajor Rolvit W.ilsij,!!, liom7>^lh Foot, to 
be .Second- Lieut , vice Hoy liger, Jidm Broi k 
man Ti.vvcrs, (ieiit., to be .Secoiai Jry.eut.i vice 
Campbell. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Vompinies 
Ensign John Mtisler.s to lie Lieut, winumt 
piircn,, vice Blown, deceased; Serjt.-Majur 
NVilUam Kerr, from the Dublin Ueeruiting Dia- 
tiict.lobo Ensign, vice Masters. 

Brevet— Capi.iin Chailton Brown Tnckt-i. 
3rd Light Dragoons, to be Major in the Army. 

Hospital .itair— ..St.iff Assisi -Surgeon Andrew 
.'Mufr lo '<,c Surgeon to Iho Forces; Charles 


Stewart, M^D , to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice O’Flah'irty, appointed to the 83rd Foot. 

WAR OFFICE, July 11. ' 

7th Dragoon Hnitids-(}uarlcnnaster Hmny 
Higgins, Horn the did Light DinguoiH, to be 
Ouaitorin.ihter, vice Adams, who exchanges,**^ 
iiitl Liglit Dragoons— Lieut. Richard Blagden 
Hale to be Captain by purcH , vice I’hiiips, 
wlio retires ; Comet Richard A. Moore, to 
bo Licuteiiafit by pnr.«h , vice Hale; Henry 
Wood. (Jcnt., to he Cornel bv puich. ; -Edmund 
Uoc;}'e, Cent , to he Cornet liy j'uiTh., vice Ral- 
ston, who leiiri's • Horatio Hollingvfroitli.Geiit., 
to be Comet by p«rch., vice Moore; 'ynaiter- 
hiaster Thomas Adams, from 7tli Driygoon 
(iiiaids, to be Quai tin master, vice Higgins, d no 

t‘\changt<, , Scijeaat Major SfulJiv.in. tobc 

Adjnt.nit (with thciank'ol Cornet), vice J-oiies. 
who icmgiis the Adjiitaiitcy only. 

4th Foot —Brevet Colonel Guloou Hoi*' .‘inier, 
horn h p. l^ial , to be Lieut.- ( ’oloticl, vico'Eng, 
land, .ijipoiiited (o list Fo, ' ; Id.ijoi James 
Engl.ind to be Lieiit.-Coloiiel by puich, vice 
Horieipier, wlioietiies; Cai»lain lleniy Hougb- 
lon Irving lo be M'ajor, without juncli , vice 
England , Lieui. James l-lspin.issc to be Capl . 
VKC living; (iuaiteimastei John I’ottei. to be 
Adjutant and ’'n.,ign, vie,» Espni,v,ss(*; Seip>ant- 
Majoi Sauiuel SevUui, tube CJiiaiteiinasItM. \i<.e 
i'lftvf.r, ajipointed Atljiit.uil. 

lull Fool--Bievet Col Sji I'idniiind JCen \ ton; 
'iVilh.ims. K t; B, fioin U^t Hsnit, to be Lieu^ - 
Col„ vice ('ustaiiee, .ijipoiiiled id the b>tli I'ool. 

lOlli 1' not --l.icul Col Holman Cii'-Jaiice, 
fioin ytli Fool, to be Lieut. Col , vice* iham 
Co, *111.1110, who i(‘lues njHm h p 

illh Foot -Lieut James Foilics, ii, i,p 
Cnit, to bo Lioul., vuo Homy O’aN'oi 
ovh.iiigos, leeoiv mg the dilb lon’oo 
2dth foot -HenI (’adot \N jlham (Joiiigo Coi 
iinek, liom llo\.il Militaiy Collcg,, l<j 1),. j^ua, 
by pun b , vice Swilt, wlio'n. lues 

list Foot Lioul. Col Hicliaul ]<:ugl.,i . I'lo 

4tb Foot, lobe Licit. -(.'ul,. rice Sii 1^ K. Wil- 
liams, aj»))omlod lo dll) Foot; M.tjoi WiUm.u 
B ooth to bo J, lout, -Col, without puah.Mco 
I’lndon, lie . , Captain J.imcs Fieio .May lu Im* 
Majoi, \Hc Booth, J.icit. Joiin (Jeoig,*! Bod 
intield to be C.ijil . vice May; Ensign Julm 
Diddop, tube Liout.vico Boddingludd; < 'Jj.irlo 
Viideihon Moi'shetl to bo Ln-igii, ine Di.ldei* 
',aib Foul- Capl el M., ' » Fi 

Hall to be M))ui by pui, h . \ u'e (iuevi:, jiio 
moled, Lieut, (iooigo Bligli Moiilhu*. to I),. 
(ki>l,un by puiih.viee Hall; Eiisigji Joim 
llanuUon Co\ lo be Lioul , moo Moulliie ; Heu 
Loekviood, (jcnt., lo bo JCiisign by puich., sieo 

(hj\. 

I'naltaehed— Ensign James For bos, fiumPlsl 

Fool, lo b, l>y ])ui,J). 

Brevet—To be Majors in the A’lnj-Caplaii) , 
W ilium ^’ iwUonei Chelw y nd. r . the ]si I,,fo 
(.u;ud:>; ' C iptam Hooigc (Lu on B.ibnei, ol 
Royal Aitillery, (:a])laiii LointW'iiUer ButJei. 
of the Be,)ts Fusilcoi (Jiiaids 

Memorandum —Jaout loliii Johnson, upon 
b p. Koyal Aitdh'iy, b.is been allow « m 1 to jeiiii* 
from the Seivieu by the sale of .an rualtuolied 
Lioirtoi;.jnoy, lu* being about to acoonio a setih i 
in the Co*^nies. 

WAR OKFU'lE. July U. 

3rd Light Dragqpiis- Heoigc (’ookos, D'enl , 
to bo Comet by -miLdi, vice .‘‘^teinbach, who 
retires. k 

25lh Foot- Ensign Samuel B. Hamilton lobe 
Lieut, by parch., vice Now Ian. win- retires; 
.lohn Andrew Ogilvie. Cent., to be Ensign by 
p rrcli., vico ITamilton. v 

2Dth Foot— Lieut. W'm. Wickham Drake to 
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be Capt. by imrch., \ice DavitUi^i, who retires; 
Ensign (ieo. Erown.tobe Lieut. b| purcb .vice 
Drake; Hon. Jolin Wm. Korle-'cne to be Ensign 
by nirch., \ ice Ibow n. 

3lKt Foot — I'bisign tjrco Fiend to be Lieut, by 
purch., vice Mdclean, who retires; (ieo. Ihmi- 
budge Sh.iw, Gent., to be Ensign bv puichasc, 
vife Krendl . 

51st Foot— ijjjo be Captains b> pinch.— Lieut. 
Ainold ('haiies Eniugton, rice Flood, who 
retires ; Lieut. Ilanv It oll^. »ice Cocliinne, 
who retiiea. ^ 

To bo*LiouteiHints by purch — Ensign Henry 
Chnrles C.ipL^Someisct,r lee EiUngtou; EbMgu 
Ilenry^rFdtlane, \ice Rolllk. 

To be Ensigns by purch — Augustus J. W. 
h»>rtl.oy, Gent , vice SonierNcl; Augustus Henry 
Irby, Gent., vice M Farbino. • 

'In be Assist -Sill gt — Wilburn .lohn Pow«*i, 
Geft.,^iie Uyiin, fi])poiiile(l to the St.dL 
tiSkl .‘‘ool — (^ipt- H.in mgloii 'rif\el}an,lioiii 
Fuob to byCapliun, Mee Sutton, who 
•exclnuigcs. • J 

76th Foot — (hijdain S.iniucI Sutton, fiom 

60th Foot, to be. (iapl.iiii, mcc Tie\elyivn, wlio 
eXL hanges. • 

Unatlttclied — Lieut. Williurn Augustus iJlake- 
iiey, tioni Adjutant oi a Iti'cruitiug Disliict. 

Staff — I. lent Roheit M'Niiii . fnun b.p C.ipc 
Eegiment, lobe Ad|. ot“ a JtcTiuituig 
(lep.iying tin ditleience ho lecenod wh^*» lie 
exchanged to Ji p ), \ ue Ulakeiiey, pioinoted 
* JIosjMl.il St,i^ — As^iist. Sing Michael Uya^, 
^I.I) , tioiu bl'-t Foot, to be Assist.- Sing, to the 
Fouos.Mce Smith, juoniotcd 
IL' 1*1 — Capt. N>.ilU'i rowell, Itoj.il M.aiiicvn, 
to be M <ijoi in the Ainij. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. July 17. 

lloyaf Regiment of .Aitillery— Major-Geneial 
Edward Fritcliaid to Colonel- Com niundant, 
r ICC General Sir John Smith, deceased. 


WAR-OFFICE, July 18* 

Brevet— (‘ol#nel Sir Wro. Tuyll, on li.p, of 
✓ the ‘J5ih Light ADragoons, to be Major General 
^11^ the Aimy ; LicMiteniini^Coloncl Chailes 
pTiRip do Bosset, on h p. 50tli Foot, to be Colonel 
ill the Army ; Lieut. -(Jol. George Henry Zuhleke, 
on hl^.flf ih£Ll*ortugiu*sc officers, to be Colonel 
111 the Aimy.l • 

* OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 24, 

Royal Ucgimcnl of Ailillery -I.ieiit. Colonel 
Ricluiid .lohn Janies I jicy to be Colonel, vice 
Smith, doocMsed^ C.ijii.iiu and Ibevet Lieut - 
Col. W iHi.im liodeu Duiul.is lobe Licnt-Col., 
\iee Lacy; Si coiiii t^ij>t:un AiiWbw Oiclier 
^ylUum shali’h to he L^iptaiii, vice Diindas; 
First Lieuteu.int Mhlluim Young Fenwick to be 
Second-Cajitaiu, vice Slialch ; .Seeond-Licnt. 
John I!.u\cy to be l‘'irst-Licutenaiit, \ice 
Fenwiek. 


South-West Kcgiin(‘nlot’ Yeomanry Ca\ airy — 
Hanley (Jeoigc Gieavcs, (,ent , to' be Coiuet, 
vice Jackson, jiroinoted 

Yoikshue llussar Regiment oi ^leomiiiny 
Cavaliy— IJeilby Riciiaul 1 ,i\vle\ Gent , tu i e 
Coinel. 


lURTH.S, M.MIRIAOKS, AND DKATtlS. 


, litUTlIS 

• At Gdnalt.ir, the L.idj ol M<t|oi Reid, h.hd 
Regiment, ol a dangliter. 

The Lady ot C.ipt.iiu -M’lMuM'.nn, Roy.d Ro'^i 
ii^ent, of a daughter 

luue‘20th, at 1 lai i<i\u’.de.*the I .uly ot Capt. 
I'.oss, It N , ot a d,iughti*v 
.1 line 22nd, at St lolins Wood, the I.ad\ of 
Captain T) S l*aM>s, .‘'eots I’lisiluu tin.ud'.. 
ol a d.uightei. 

Ar i)« Millport, the l.uK of C ijitaui Hill, 
.32nd Regiment of .i sou. \ 

July 3id, at Guv’uw uh, tin* l,<idy ot Captain 
.Simmons, Rifle IJiigade, ol .i il.iughlei 

July 3rd, at Southsei. the l..id\ < t Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Royal .Marines, of a 

At Cork.ihp Jjiuly of Dr. Moffitt, sm^fou, 

12th Lanee*, of .1 daiiglitei * - * 

At Chill leiiloiit, the I.uly of f,i(Pinenarit Col. 
Hunt, R.A., t\n son. 

At Cantcibuiy, the L.idy of laeutenaiit Col 
C. C. 'raylor, late 3llih Regiment, ot ailaiiglitei. 

At Jiiightun, the f’onntess (>f Munftei,ol a 
son. 

The LuiJy ('"Limit Malden, R N , nl a sou. 
At Moolwirh, the Lady <d C pt. 'I'estei, 
Royal. 11 Oise A i tiller y, of a son 
At ijatli, the Lady ot laeut.-C 'olonel Hogge, 
K. II , Un.it., of a sou ^ 

At Ivilkentiy, the L.uly of I,HMil('tKint Dan \, 
73rd Regiment, ot ,i daugh er. 

At Edinbu.gh, th(i*s-:i<‘y of Capt. Aruunt- 
stevoii, Payninslei llighlaiuleis, of a 

diughfiji. 

July 16th, in Poitman Street, London, *0 
Ludv^ of Lieuten.ni» (Jolonel huoUy-, .'^/ots 
Fusdiei Guards, ofa sou. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Hahf.i.v. Noia Lieut W If Moly- 

neu\, R N ,andol hei iM.ij(‘sly’s shipMchille, to 
M.utha. d.iughtei of the kite Adiiiiial Sii A. 
Mitehell. K.R. 

At Paris, (’ajilaiii Williams, R N., to (’har- 
lotle, daughtei ot the late J. 'J’ay loi, Esij , .uid 
iiieee to Adml.'rayloi 

At I^linburgli, Gant iiu Scott,' .YI tiI Regt., to 
Jiibaniie, dangh ol llie bite J) Coi kluun, Esip 

Jinn* IJtb at J.isboii, Lieut. M. J. Matsnri, of 
lii*i .M ijesl\'sship Peail.ivilpsoii of C. Matson, 
I')'-ij of Puibiook, Haul*., to Pi.iladelphi .1 
.Sti'phi'u*', second dauglilei of 'I’Jjoma« .losling, 
Es(^ of Li^hun. , 

At Soidhamplon, (kiptain^dolphuh Latimer 
AYnUlPingtoii, 73rd lleguuef»t<.,^ lu GhailuttC, 

dangliter of Rear-.Admii.il Tinling 

■A t Da a III, lissex. Cajitaiu 1 R Groies, 

'' f/.* Riigiule’.'o Eh/.ibeth, d.mghtm ot the late 

A. ly aulx, Esij 'i^Gueriikey 

a/ S t, P,iiicra», Lieut -Col ChaiJes Dixon, 
R.r. , to Lsabulhi Anutui. of Rlackhealli. 

At St. Alaiy’si, Rryiin.stuu .‘■(juure. Cum 
iii.vtuler W. Gooige Nash Kiug, R.N., to Sarah, 
daughter of the late 'P. Rulkoley, Es(j, Mon 
laguiijuiio. ‘ 

■July *Vh. .it Exeter, Captain Riehaid Owen, 
^ R N, to C^ailutle, eldest dauglitei of John 
f ^W.ilker, L '.q., Oidu.iucc .Storekeeper, Uahuniiis. 
I July Gth.'.it liingKlon, Lieut. Atkin^oM, 11 N,, 

• lo (JharloUe, youngest daughter of the late Capt. 
• AYilham Field. 

July lllh, at Pembioke, Lieut. Priest, R.M , 
to Louisa oldest daugdlcr of Lieut Connor, R.N. 

* At Lisi, Churi^i, Lieut. C. C. NVilknison, R E , 

to Mary eldest d.iughler o.® I. W, Ann» 
htiong, Esej. of BaUycuniber, Kirjf's Ot,. . . 
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DEATHS, 


DEATHS. 

Fi*1j. on presage from livlia, o'n board 
the Thomas liieuMlle, (401 net Knatchhiili. iitU 
Light DiHgoiius 

April 3 m 1, .It SiLMra Leone, C.ipt. P, M'Crura- 
incn, ihSer. 

At the Cape of Coiid Hope, Major Ailclu«on, 
Cape Monnteil Hilles. 

May loth, of fever, on boauthcr M:ijest}\ 
ship Sc'iut, oIT the i oast of Afju a, Lieutenant 
C. It, D. Aclan(l,'U.N,, son of Sir T. D. Aelav, 1, 
bait. ^ 

May 11th, ut.Tamaica, Qiiartei master Wat«:on, 
84th Wegnuent. 

At Malta, r.feut. and Adjt. IK L. L. Kaye, 
47th Regiment, 

At Calais, t^apt. A. Holton, Unat. 

Lieut.-Col. Burke, TJnat. ' 

Ciipt. A(r<iir, h.p . 10th Regiment. 

Lie (It.- Col. E\elyn, I'nat. „ 

At Chatham, Capt. Patleisi‘'n, h p., 4th West 
India Regime nt. 

Lieut. Hvit'ip, h.p ,60tli Regiment. 

AtWoolnich, Lieut. A, M'Donald, late 6lh 
R.V.H. 

May aist. Ensign Armstrong, late 8th R.V.B. 

.Tune 4lh, Ensign Eason, li p. 43lh Hegt. 

May 23i(l, at Siena Leone, John L. Morley, 
{■Isq I i'nrsev, R.N., and of her Majesty s ship 
Curlew. 


[aug. 1837. 

June Uth, at Biiltevaiit, Lient.-Col. P. John- * 
stun. Burraej' -Master. 

June 18ih, at Windsor Castle, Lieut. Eveiitl, 
HteSndU.V.U. * 

June il2ud, in London, Col. Pi a. Smith, R.A. 
Lieiu. J. li.ibnel, R.N., (h^ast (jiunl S«iviee. 
JuneSOth, at Kcmtisli Town, Com O. Bronji, 
R.N. , ^ 

June 29tli, at Stouehouse, Lient. C. Puckett, 
R.N.. aged 46. ' 

July 2inl, (jgnerjil Sir J. Smith, Comm.mdant 
Royal lloise Aitiflery, afeil 83. 

Lieut, (i. L. Cole, U N., oiuilie out'pensioii 
li«f '’'"Greenw If h Hospital. »• 

Jul\ 6lh,ivt his k dging-<, Panton-siieet, ll.ij- 
market.of apoplexy. Colonel Thomas Kiiwaa 
Ruike.C.B., late of the Royal Newfoundhqjfl 
Veleiau CV»mp«nies. 

At Loclnva. Lit*ut. Pied. U. Steele, li p. Royal 
Iiish, and Inspeefor of Revenue Police. « 
AtLucligaiiy.Capt. Robe tsori, late 8Sth/..eg. 
At Gardcnvi’lle, Allilono, . lent. J. O’Keojy, 
99th Regt ' ' , < 

At Exeter, Retd. Com. Johii Kobeits, R.N 
Near Bath, Lieiit. (leu. TJeorge Kinnainl 
Dana, ageil tV/. 

July 10th, at Piccadilly Ten ace, Viee Admiial 
.John R'chard Delup Tolleniaehe, aged 6.5. 

July I7'h, atHylhe, near Southampton, C.ijd. 
Wilham IlellaPJ, R.N. 
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t\c‘rvTJioNr \"oya}^(? from V.tlpii- 

uiso to* the South S^a ^sl.imls 11 .*^ 

Adili'Combi*, K. T. Company’s iNIihtaiy 
(’ollrj^e, Adjiulication of lhi/c's«iit, 12S 
ot Homo ,*io Aluo.id. OoT 
/vl(U\u‘y, Islo of, the “swinge/’ or 
, sen-swell at,^^; (’oavs o(, n 1 
Algiers, contji()>^i)n of tlio Fioiuh Aimy 
of Oecup.itiou, 101,241 ; the l-’nieigu 
Legion, .J8S; Ahtl-i^-KiUleCs ('amp, 

,o;h 

Alison’s, l\Ii , History and the attack of 
Ihieiios A\ les, 1 07 ♦ 

Ammi.ir Seupi'ei lor gangways ol |;V- 
. gates . 111(1 other Nlnps, by llemy 
•DoyiK's, \^uvfl. U.N., 0(> • 

Ainn. .imelioj tioiis in tin comh.tion of 
live. PJ : its jVduunlstration little m- 
flueiu'cd. ‘oil 

tin' Ihitisli, (listrihutiuii of, on tin* 

Jst .lam l8'iS,ld|;on 1 st Veh., 2S2 ; 
on the I si iMaveh, 12(1 ; on 1st April, 
f) " •' 

•Ksttinates Im, 0, 121 

AitiHeiy and Knguieei Oliiceis, Pionio- 
* tiun of, 3.‘)0 

Australia, South, Colonies in, .')*)7 

• 

]>aiiacks. wnt“gtUi/(‘ wiiitlows foi (.olo- 
nial, 10: New, at Chmsuia iieai (.'al- 
cutta, {j(i ; *• J>ci-*i.U'k-Aec*ommodation 
111 the est Indies,” by l)i. \V. Fei- 
gusson, .'^0 

ll'uiow's, Sir ,lolm, Lile ol La. 1 l Ho^'e, 
St I icMmes on, '-T^O 

lkll.au s, Lieut. .1. IL, his bue'gcstion of 
ceil.uu N'lgl’.t and Log Signals toi 
Ste.un-\cssels, 07 

’ Lettou's Chanty, loi the i*dnnptioii of 
Lntisli Sli \es, O.'iO ^ 

Hiiths, I4:j, !s7, i:;i, :)7') 

Luck's, (hmeral, Ceimau Troopeis, ser- 
viC“>of, J9. dl,‘2l)8 * 

Lrest, Lofts ^md Lock) .aids of, 

Fugates oiiilding, ,*118 j J*aic an\ 
Anr-ies, ”21); 1 leet moored at, :iJi ; 
Dockyaid Hegiifal 10ns, ..522 ; Coiuicts 
at, 324 ; Naval constiuction at, 324 
Ihevet, the, in 1S37, I, Us Oiuiation and 
eleelion, 2 ; ‘‘ liiefet-riomotion. On,” 
lO.'n “ Vieux Moustache” on the 
^ame, 113 

* « / 

l\ 8, Jouhn. No, 113, Apkii , 1838. 


^^ritflnnicus. refiiteil, 170; his Diseus- 
^uws 4 j^ ith C’ol. Mitchell on Fiomotion, 
327 \ 

Hiotherton, Colonel, liis Letter to Col. 

• N’.ipiei, 30(1. •'<'.)>, a 12 
iJneiios Amos, Attack on, hv Jkneral 
AVhiteloi-ke, |07 

Canuaon, Sir JHhn, in I{e]dy to Ma'pU’ 
M.ukie, on the Lattle of IhWtco, JtM, 
213.30) 

Canad.i, l!ie Lehellion of the Fveneli 
f.u lion iM, 12.*): Alliiiis of, 2f)r), UK), 
a')/ , ( 'oiupiest of, h) W olfe. ih ; Speech 
ol F.ipinean. 2()0 . Kecent Alilit.iiy 
!'h I n's in. 2(!7 ; Ih .p'lli lu*s relalnel 1 , 
.71 ; l.ettei lu.ml’pp”^ Canada,. 333 ; 

I migiaiii .. il>. : imjoit.ince of tlic 
('olouN, ih ; 4'.iv»'i-tts, .3 l.j . T'opiila- 

lion. lb ; tim Indians of, 3!lfi : Dis- 
tiKts ,ind 4'axes. 537 ; Miluia, .3.5.S ; 
Sc hooU , .531) ; \\ a'.^es and l*i u es, .5 ID ; 
Cle.uing ol Lan.l, >41; M.iple Sngai, 
ih,;AVol\es 3 12: g.inu‘,343; .Snakes; 
.544 : .Mihlai) * oloni/.atiun of. 111; 
Oveilaiid inajcli ol the 8.')tli l*egt. 
iiom Ni IV ikiinsw'ick to Qiu hec, ITcS ; 
Sketclas ol .s()rm‘ of the piiiicipal 
laadeis ol tlie Kevolt in Luwei C.a- 
n.ul.i, r>2l) 

(’.nhst I'Apedition fiom the PioMiice.s, 
Xariftne (»f llie l.iie, hy ,111 ex- 
( .iil.st Oilicei, No. 1. .>00; Slieiigth 
ol tin- Cai list I'oices, .'>30 
( lai olino Ste.un-hoat , Alffi'i'i of the, 401) ; 
Disp.iji hes liom ('oluuel iMN’.ih le- 
1 , 1(0 e to, 117 ^ 

('.isliiilo. Mihl.nv Coiri'''.ju)rirk*nce re- 
l.itive to the' Vllaii of, .'u').* 
(’.a^aliy‘'iWiflb.ih)isliim‘iit > of the Rnssi.iu 
;5>2ih; 

Cli.n^td lsl.uid^*u:d the Xoith Coast of 
I’mnce, A Run to, .’lO, 220, 48 5 
Cheihomi; Do. kyards, Me.n-ul-War in 
Progio'.s, I 'JO ^ 

Chesivy's, Captifin, Expedition to the 
jinplw^iu s. ,‘t32 

M (j^iuTnk-]j^p).i, Ine Hindu festival of thej^^ 
^(1!.) , tln‘ N.iti\e Swingeis, ih. 

’im[ue Ports, llie, account ot, 1 1; Piivi- 
^ leges ol, J.'); Knumeialiou of, Ih; 

KnthuM,istic mantinie exeilions of, 
,* 21 ; ^heir st.fle in the leign of Lli/.a- 
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beth, 23 ; their liberties attacked by 

Charles 1 1.> 25 • 

Circassians, Tribes of the, enumerated, 
387 * 

Clowes, Colonel, correspondence of, 248, 
249,389,633,536 

Coast Guard, Observations on the Tides 
ordeTed by Ciipt. Bowles at the Sta- 
tions of the, 27 ' 

Colborne, Dispatches o^JLieiit.-Ger^Tal 
Sir John,il71 ; General Order by„b.l; . 
Colonies, Mortality in the Troops' go- ^ 
risoning British, 8 

Coorg, Nawative of the /Expedition in 
1834 to, 199; the District described, 
200; Christianity introduced, 20.V; 
the liajah deposed, ib., Part 11. 463 
Corneclis, Canto III. the Pursuit, 373 
(Java) * 

Correspondence from the principal Ports 

and Stations, 114, 253, 400 

'General, 103, 243, 389. 

533 

Creek Indiana, the, 413 

Deaths, 143, 287, 431, 575 
Denmark, Military Resources of, 100; 
Navy of, 529 

Decken, Capt. Von, Death of, 41 
Discipline, moral influences for its pro- 
motion, 5 ^ ^ „ 

Dresden, details of the Battle of, 207 
Drumstick Club, the; or. Sketches of 
Naval Life, 76, 354 

Drunkenness, effects of, and cautions 
against, 74, 94 

East Indies, question of reliefs for the 
service in, 11 , 

Editor’s Portfolio; or, Naval and Mili^ 
tary Rcgi^>ter, 125, 205, 409, 507 
Education, Military, to be rendered ex- 
tensive in the Ranks, .) * 

Edward III., important measures of his 
reign, 19, 21 gains a Naval Vietoiy 
by his prowess at sea, 20^ 

Egypt, Notes of an Expedition to, in the 
year 1807 ^.•ontmued), 4 1 
El Hamet, Rosetla, 46, 

48 ^ , 

Elley, Lieut.- General Sir Jp.V«y'Tiis Let- 
ter relative to the 3rd DVagoijfW ^41 
Equitation, Rugsiaii st^Je ot, 37 \ 
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